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FREE TRADE IN BANKING: 


Ir has become proverbial that men. usually attribute the sufferings 
they endure to any cause but the right one. This: tendency was 
never more strikingly realized than in the present disposition to 
attribute the commercial depression of recent times to free trade— 
to over-production and to foreign competition—and this, regardless 
of the fact that foreign nations are suffering equally with ourselves. 
Those who reason thus little dream that, except to a very limited 
extent, free trade has never been tried, and that therefore it cannot 
have proved a failure, While the oppressive and costly system of 
indirect taxation and the disastrous monopoly of money remain, it is 
perfectly idle to talk of free trade having been tried in this or any 
other country. The principle is right—perfect freedom of exchange 
between nations and individuals; and what is needed is simply to 
carry it out. — 

It is the monopoly of the banking system to which we propose to 
call attention in the present paper. Our object will be to show that 
the English bank and currency, laws, and especially the Bank Act of 
1844, have been most. disastrous in their influence on industry and 
commerce, and that they are,.at the present moment, a most influen- 
tial cause of the long-continued and widespread depression which all 
lament. 

This subject was exhaustively treated in !the January number of 
this Review tor 1858; and many clear thinkers had at that time 
denounced the existing system, but the effort failed to arouse public 
attention sufficiently to ensure a remedy; and subsequent events have 
formidably aggravated the evil, rendering it imperative now to 
reiterate the exposure of this gigantic wrong, with a view to its 
speedy removal. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of an abundant 
and regular supply of money. It is absolutely essential to that free- 
dom of exchange on which healthy commerce and national well-being 
depend, But our Bank laws have rendered these conditions impos- 
sible by arbitrary and wholly unjustifiable interference with the con- 
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ditions of supply and demand which affect money precisely as they 
affect every other commodity. Not only has the supply been need- 
lessly restricted, but that restriction has been so capricious, so fre- 
quent, so sudden, and so extreme, that panic and commercial disaster 
have occurred to an incalculable extent. 

The Bank of England was established in 1694, and on free trade 
principles. It was a joint-stock company, and it commenced its 
operations with a loan to the Government, then very much pressed 
for money to carry on the war with France. Paterson, its intelligent 
founder, had no idea whatever of its having any monopoly or special 
privilege. But he soon ceased to be one of its directors, and in 
1708, only fourteen years after its establishment, the Government, in 
return for another loan, passed a law that no other joint-stock bank 
should remain in England. 

The result was the establishment of a large number of small 
banks which, unable to stand against the intensely selfish manipula- 
tions of the Government protégé, perished in numbers in every com- 
mercial crisis, and rendered a safe system of banking impossible. 

It was not till 1826 that the Government partly reversed this mis- 
chievous policy, and permitted the establishment of joint-stock banks 
in England. Even now they are not allowed to issue any notes, 
though their subscribed capital and reserved fund, taken together, are 
many times greater than those of the Bank of England. 

The worst evils of the monopoly of the Bank of England were not 
felt till the present century, Towards the close of the last century, 
the wars in which we were engaged drained the national resources, 
and exhausted the ingenuity of Mr. Pitt in the endeavour to raise 
the “sinews of war.” ‘The transition was frequent from increased 
imposts on commodities to income-tax, and from that to enormous 
loans to be paid in some indefinite future, and under the burden of 
which we now groan. But all would not avail—not even with the 
iniquitous redemption of the land-tax—that last attempt to free land 
from all responsibility, and to throw the whole burden of taxation on 
the people. But even this would not serve, and in 1793 specie pay- 
ment was suspended, and the currency was entirely carried on by 
paper money, until specie payment was resumed in 1819, The con- 
clusion of the war naturally caused great changes in commercial 
affairs. Corn had been grown at home during its continuance, prices had 
been high, and rents had risen. But when foreign corn was admitted, 
prices fell, and rents could not be maintained. ‘To keep up rents, 
without ruin to farmers, the Corn Laws were imposed in 1816, and 
the burden of taxation was still further thrown upon the people. 

But to aggravate the evil, a stupendous change was made the same 
year in the currency laws, fraught with untold mischief—the demo- 
netization of silver. Up to that time silver and gold had been alike 
legal tender, and together they had been far from sufficient for the 
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requirements of the nation. Gold had been 110s. per ounce, its 
normal price being 77s, 10d. Panic and ruin had prevailed in the 
three previous years, 1814-15-16; ninety provincial banks having 
become bankrupt, and as many more having been dissolved ; and yet 
our infatuated rulers must needs increase the evil infinitely by decree- 
ing in 1816 that silver should no longer be a legal tender beyond the 
amount of 40s. 

The infatuation of this step it is impossible to appreciate or account 
for. Continually scarcity of money had produced the same disastrous 
results. There was a panic from this cause in 1793, and it could 
only be relieved by the issue of £5,000,000 in Exchequer bills; and 
in 1811 a similar crisis occurred, which was relieved by the same 
means. 

In 1819, with gold the only legal tender and the supply of money 
thus artificially limited, the Government returned to cash payments, 
and at the same time materially restricted the paper currency. To 
intensify the evil, they lent £30,000,000 of gold to the French Govern- 
ment ; and, still worse, the supply of gold from the American mines 
had materially fallen off. The consequence was a depression of trade 
and general distress and ruin terrible to contemplate. The attempted 
remedy was monstrous. Instead of an increased paper issue, this 
was further contracted, and discounts were restricted in order to 
bring gold from abroad. Though the directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land told the Government that the Act would ruin the great body of 
the people, it was passed. Up to 1819 the supply of precious metals 
had sunk to one-half, at the same time that the trade of the country 
had immensely increased. 

These measures were followed, in 1826, by one of the most dis- 
astrous panics the world has ever witnessed. Alison, in his great 
History, dwells emphatically on the ruinous results of the diminished 
supply of the precious metals from the American mines, combined 
with the contraction of the currency in our own couniry. As in the 
present crisis, the effect of this mischievous policy was attributed to 
a wrong cause, and demands were made for protection against impor- 
tation from foreign lands. 

The panic of 1826 was caused entirely by the capricious action of 
the Bank authorities, For some years they increased their circula- 
tion of paper money, and then, finding their stock of gold nearly 
exhausted, they suddenly diminished the note circulation to the extent 
of £3,500,000. A general distrust took the place of undue confidence 
which had pervaded the country ; the notes of the country banks 
were returned upon them to such a degree that great numbers failed, 
and a “run” upon many London bankers ensued, followed by the 
stoppage of several. Commercial distress of the most frightful 
description followed; and such was the loss of confidence that the 
wealthiest merchants were driven to make heavy sacrifices of property 
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in order to make provision for their immediate engagements. To 
use the memorable expression of Mr. Huskisson, “the country was 
within twenty-four hours of barter.” The remedy was found in 
again increasing the paper currency. The Bank had caused the 
panic by limiting the circulation to save itself. It increased the 
paper circulation again, and the panic ceased. Between November 
3rd and December 29th, the amount of mercantile bills under dis- 
count increased from £4,000,000 to £15,000,000; the number of 
bills discounted in one particular day being 4,200. The effort thus 
made was assisted by one circumstance, purely accidental. A box 
containing £1 notes which had been overlooked when the Bank 
called in all its notes under £5, was discovered just in time, and, in 
the opinion of Mr. Harman, one of the directors, the timely issue of 
these notes “worked wonders: it saved the credit of the country.” 
Between December 3rd and 31st the bank-notes in circulation were 
increased from £17,000,000 to £25,000,000. ‘This great increase was 
necessary to replace the notes of the country bankers that had 
suddenly been withdrawn from circulation, and to counteract the 
tendency to hoarding always indulged in by timid persons in periods 
of embarrassment. Foreign exchanges again turned in our favour, 
and the gold forced abroad by previous mismanagement came back.' 

The next foolish step taken by the Government was in 1829, when 
all notes of less than £5 were made illegal in England. It was 
proposed to apply this law to Scotland, but the sagacity of Sir 
Walter Scott saved Scotland from the calamity, and she enjoys the 
circulation of her £1 notes to this day. 

From this time a panic seems to have occurred about once in ten 
years, and partial ones more frequently, always traceable to scarcity 
of money arising from the peculiar liability of gold to be withdrawn 
to other countries. In 1837 one of these crises occurred after three 
or four years of comparative prosperity, occasioned by the despotic 
action of President Jackson in the United States forbidding bank- 
notes to be recognized as legal tender, and requiring all payments to 
the Government to be made in gold and silver. Trade was checked 
in the States, interest rose to 24 per cent., and a large drain of gold 
from England followed. The Bank of England raised the discount 
to 6 per cent., and borrowed £2,000,000 from Parisian bankers. 
English trade suffered severely. 

It is strange beyond conception that these disasters, resulting from 
the note circulation and rate of discount being dependent on the 
quantity of gold in the Bank, did not lead to some effectual remedy. 
On the contrary, the infatuation was so complete that from this time 
the Bank stereotyped in the Act of 1844 this ruinous system, leaving 
the trade of England at the mercy of every foreign power, and pro- 
ducing one disastrous crisis after another. 


1 Mac Culloch, 
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From 1840 to 1843 an influx of Russian gold gave some relief to 
commerce. ‘This gold, the product of Russian mines, had hitherto 
been allowed to lie in the bank coffers of Russia. It was now em- 
ployed in the purchase of Government stocks in the West of Europe, 
and especially in the British funds. In 1843 the bullion in the 
Bank of England was £16,000,000—four times the average since 1839. 
The Bank Act of 1844, however, neutralized the advantages that 
should have arisen from the influx of Russian gold: it allowed no 
increased issue of notes except those of the Bank of England; it 
limited the issue of that Bank—causing the amount to be determined 
by the amount of gold in its cellars; and did not allow even the 
banks of Scotland to issue any, unless they retained in their coffers 
an equal amount of gold.’ 

Sir Robert Peel well knew the wide-reaching effect of any altera- 
tion in the currency laws, but he was totally blind to the real nature 
of the Act which he introduced. Instead of being alive to the 
disastrous effects of the Act of 1819, he described that of 1844 as 
merely the complement of it, and he perpetuated its worst features in 
an aggravated form. Its two great evils are, (1) the extreme liability 
to disturbance from the regulations with regard to gold ; and (2) the 
capricious and arbitrary limitation of the paper currency. 

The principal provisions of the Bank Charter are briefly these*:— 

1. That after 1844 no new bank should be permitted to issue bank- 
notes, and that no bank whatever should issue a note in London or within 
sixty-five miles of London, except, of course, the Bank of England. 

2. The banks enjoying the right of issue previously to 1844 
should be forbidden to extend it, whatever may be the future expan- 
sion of their business. 

3. That a fixed amount of £14,000,000 in notes might, in future, 
be issued by the Bank of England against a like amount lent to the 
Government by the Bank. All further issues to be covered by bul- 
lion, of which not exceeding one-fourth may be silver. This last 
provision is utterly useless, since millions of silver may not pay one 
£5 note. 

4, In case of private banks ceasing to issue notes, the Queen in 
Council may authorize the Bank to increase its note issues by two- 
thirds of the amount so withdrawn. 

In 1855 this power was exercised, and further note issues of 
£475,000 against stock were sanctioned, such being two-thirds of the 
then discontinued private issues. 

A somewhat similar arrangement followed with regard to the Bank 
of Ireland, and special provisions were permitted for Scotland. But 
in both countries the amount of circulation was closely restricted. No 
new banks of issue were permitted, and in consequence no new bank 
has been established in this country, so far as we know. 


1 Paterson’s ‘‘ New Golden Age.” 2 “ Financial Reformer Almanac,”’ 1885. 
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The following are some of the effects of this Bank Act:—The 
number of banks enjoying the petty right of a fixed issue has steadily 
decreased from £9,750,000, forty-four years ago, to £3,250,000 in 1883. 
On the other hand, the Bank of England, whose whole note issue 
was £15,750,000 in 1840 (7c, six millions above theirs), was 
£25,000,000 in 1883, or 23% millions above theirs. The total inade- 
quacy of this note issue to the requirements of the country is proved 
by a recent statement from the Economist, to the effect that the note 
circulation of England in 1844 was over 20s. per head of the popula- 
tion, and is now under 10s, per head, The imports and exports of 
Britain per head in 1854 were £9 14s. and in 1886 £20 4s, The 
currency is thus reduced to one-sixth as compared to the work to 
be done, 

The only proof required of the utter rottenness of the Bank Act 
of 1844 is found in the fact that on three occasions—viz., in 1847, 
1857, and 1866—its operation has been suspended by Government, not 
to relieve commercial distress, but to save the Bank from stopping 
payment. Immediate relief and cessation of panic have in every case 
followed its suspension ; proving beyond question that the crisis was 
artificial and unnecessary—created, in fact, by the law itself. 

The panic of 1847 began by failures in the corn trade. Wheat 
fell from 120s. to 60s. the quarter. Then several banks failed : the 
general complaint was want of money. The Bank rate was raised 
from 3 to 7? per cent., and panic followed. The pressure continued, 
with ruin on every hand, until the Government authorized the Bank 
to issue, more notes than the Jaw allowed. The effect was immediate : 
confidence was restored, hoarded notes were brought out, and dis- 
counts were everywhere readily obtained. £7,500,000 of bullion had 
left the Bank, and notes had consequently been diminished to that 
extent. The Bank advanced £4,000,000 in one day, in sums of from 
£300,000 to £50,000, to different banks and London houses. The 
panic ceased, but the number of tradespeople irretrievably ruined 
and the widespread misery occasioned will never be told. 

The crisis of 1857 began with extensive failures in America from 
over-speculation in railways, land, &c., resulting in failures in England. 
The drain of gold was such that on the 12th November, with 
discount at 10 per ecent., the total reserve in the Bank was only 
£384,144, and at.its branches £196,607 more. The bankers’ claims 
alone against it were £5,458,000. It is clear, therefore, that but for 
the suspension of the Act the Bank must have stopped. Thousands 
by this time had been ruined. An order in Council again autho- 
rized an extensive issue of bank-notes, and the panic ceased. 
£6,776,000 were issued beyond the limit fixed by the Act. No 
further proof is required of the utter rottenness of the Act than the 
fact that it required to be suspended, and its mode of operation 
entirely reversed, within three years after its enactment, and twice 
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more within twenty years. It was after this terrible crisis that Mr. 
Gladstone said: “The Act cannot stand as it is I cannot consent 
that the law shall be suspended at intervals to meet these constantly 
recurring crises. The Act was damaged in 1847, It was shattered 
in 1857.” 

And yet thirty years have elapsed, and this ruinous Act is in 
operation still; and it is steadily precipitating the nation into com- 
mercial ruin and social and political confusion. Prices are steadily 
going down, investments are becoming unprofitable ; all fixed charges, 
including rents, salaries, mortgages, wages, and taxes are becoming 
more burdensome every day. ‘Trade is being carried on at a-loss; 
and all this, that the monopolist Bank may enrich its proprietors by 
the ruin of the nation. Wages are gradually coming down, but too 
slowly to save employers from ruin. The Trades Unions are most 
unwilling to submit to any reduction, though their members benefit 
by the low prices that prevail. The purchasing power of what they 
earn is two or three times what it was a few years ago, yet they will 
go on strike rather than submit to a 10 per cent. reduction. 

That such would be the effect of the Bank Act of 1844 was clearly 
seen by some of its most ardent supporters. Lord Ashburton, one 
of its prime champions, said: “Our monetary laws put it in the 
power of a few shrewd capitalists so to contract the supply of gold 
as to embarrass the Bank, and nearly ruin the nation,” 

Lord Overstone, another advocate of the system, said : ‘“‘Against the 
actual exhaustion of its treasures through foreign exchange, the Bank 
has the power of protecting itself. But to do this she must produce 
@ pressure upon the money market ruinous for its suddenness and 
severity. She must save herself by the ruin of all around her.” 

The result has proved, as we have shown, the baselessness of the 
first part of this latter declaration ; for without its illegal suspension 
on three several occasions, the Bank would have become insolvent. 
The latter statement as to the ruin of all around her is too true, as 
thousands have proved to their cost. 

The third illegal suspension of the Act was in 1866. On this 
occasion, over-trading and fictitious credit helped to bring on the 
crisis. But many perfectly solvent firms were involved in the ruin, 
because in the panic they could not meet the unprecedented demand 
put upon them. The Bank of England could do nothing to help them, 
though it had plenty to do it with ; but it could not, as the law stood, 
convert its assets into currency (bank-notes). When by an order in 
Council allowed to do it, the panic ceased. No less than £4,000,000 
were advanced in one day—altogether £5,000,000. 

Before the passing of the Bank Act of 1844, the Bank rate rarely 
varied more than one or two percent. The following figures, including 
the period of the last illegal suspension, will give some idea of the 
suddenness, extent, and caprice of its fluctuations since 1844 :— 
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Bank Rate or Discount. 

Number of changes 
Years. Per cent. Per cent. in each year. 
1862... -. 2 Aug.and Sept. ... 5 
1864 ... 34in May --. 73 Sept. ie 
1865 ... 6 March oe 9 Sept. oe 9 
1866 ... 10 June, July ... 33 Dec. «ce 
1867 ... 383 January .. 2 Aug. to end vias ll 


Beginning at 2 per cent. in 1862, the rate gradually, though 
irregularly, rises till it obtains its maximum of 10 per cent. in 
June 1866, the very time of the crisis; from which time it falls 
rapidly till, in little more than a year, it is at its minimum of 2 per 
cent. again. Observe, too, the number of changes—from five to ten 
in a single year. No wonder that trade is depressed, and that com- 
mercial panics are frequent with such manipulations of the monopolist 
Bank ! 

The following extract from the Financial Reformer of January 
1886, is a fresh illustration of this gigantic evil :— 


“The Bank rate has doubled again within little more than a month— 
namely, from 2 to 4 per cent. And this not, as far as appears, from any 
revival of business, and consequently increased healthy demand for credit, 
but only, as usual, from some slight export of gold; so that, for a cause 
really in no way arising from, or directly concerning, the general trade of 
the country, traders are, as we have several times pointed out, taxed 
without their consent, at the rate of £100,000,000 a year—which is, 
nevertheless, taken quite as a matter of course—newspapers and Chambers 
of Commerce uttering never a word of complaint, notwithstanding general 
stagnation and failure of profit. If Parliament were to impose by law an 
extra tax of one-tenth the amount, it would make an outcry throughout 
the three kingdoms. But the Bank Act may do what mischief it will. 
People do not, and apparently will not, take the trouble to understand its 
operations, and so they continue to suffer. It is beyond question that the 
Bank monopoly and the Act of 1844 are a principal cause of depression 
in business; and equally certain, in our opinion, that nothing like perma- 
nent or steady prosperity can exist while they continue. All our forty 
years’ experience of them proves this most abnndantly; but for some 
inscrutable reason, John Bull prefers to go on suffering, instead of 
‘ putting himself to school’ on this question, and learning to undérstand 
what is no such really difficult matter after all.” 


These well-marked crises, which occur once in ten years or 
oftener, are not the only evil of our hidebound currency. They may 
be regarded as the acute form of the disease. But there is a chronic 
malady not less formidable nor less threatening to the permanent 
welfare of the nation. The supply of gold and silver has long been 
inadequate to the requirements of commerce. Even with all the 
forms of paper currency, still the gold produced has been insufficient 
for the growing wants of the world. We have seen how the flow 
of gold from Russia in 1840-3 was neutralized by the Bank Act of 
1844, The depression of prices continued without abatement until 
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the discovery of the gold-fields of California in 1848, and of Australia 
in 1851, poured into Europe an unprecedented supply of gold, at 
once relieving the prevailing distress and inaugurating a quarter of 
a century of prosperity to which the world’s history presents no 
parallel. Up to this point, even the repeal of the Corn Laws had 
done nothing to improve trade, Food had been placed within the 
reach of starving thousands, but the first effect on agriculture was 
injurious rather than beneficial, and prices of all kinds remained 
ruinously low. 

From 1846 to 1851, the times were at their worst. Farmers and 
manufacturers suffered alike, while low wages and lack of employ- 
ment fell heavily on the working classes. But when the gold began 
to pour into Europe from California and Australia, it immediately 
gave relief to trade at home, and it gave a powerful impulse to 
industry, giving employment to shipping and every other department 
of trade. ‘Ten millions sterling were made annually at the diggings 
in Australia, and the farmers worked the land, so that the gold 
colonies steadily increased in wealth, An immense trade sprang up, 
which greatly benefited this and other countries, giving lucrative 
employment to thousands. From this time wages rose, and prices of 
all commodities advanced steadily, and an era of prosperity set in, such 
as the world had never before witnessed, Alison, the historian, in 
view of these facts, called the gold discovery “ A Currency Extension 
Act of Nature.” 

At one time it was apprehended that the supply of gold would be 
too great, and that an injurious reaction would follow. M. Chevalier, 
a distinguished French economist, wrote a work warning the world of 
this apprehended event. But the apprehension was groundless. Two 
events concurred to prevent the catastrophe. The one was the falling 
off of the gold supply to a much smaller annual production than at 
first ; the other was the absorption of silver in the Indian and Chinese 
trade, the new gold taking the place of the silver sent to the East. 
France alone absorbed £100,000,000 worth of gold in this way. To 
these may be added the fact of Germany having adopted a gold 
standard in 1873, and having been followed in that course by several 
of the European nations, thus still further enhancing the price of gold. 
At the same time, since the discovery of silver in Nevada, the supply 
of silver was naturally increased, till now the difference in value 
between the two is no lessthan 14 percent. Several other European 
States have.since followed the example of Germany in repudiating a 
silver currency—all tending to aggravate the evil, and rendering 
possible the most disastrous disturbance of commercial relations 
throughout the world. 

This discrepancy affects most injuriously all our commercial re- 
lations with India. The normal value of silver is 60d. per ounce. 
It is now only worth 49d., or about four-fifths of its proper value. 
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India has yearly to remit to England £15,000,000, which must here 
be paid in gold, so that more silver has to be remitted to make up 
for its depreciation, But the purchasing power in India remains, 
and therefore, by the aid of Council drafts, corn is purchased in India 
and sent over to this country instead of coin. From the same 
cause the purchase of goods in England is discouraged, because Indian 
silver buys less than gold and less of those articles which have to be 
paid for in gold. So the tendency is to encourage exports from 
India, but to discourage imports. With every fall in the price of 
silver, wheat exports from India increase ; with every rise in silver 
they are checked ; so that the English farmer is actually paying a 
bonus on Indian wheat at the rate of 5s. 4d.a quarter. For the 
same reason English manufactures are checked. Indian silver will 
buy just so much less of English goods, as the difference in value 
between gold and silver—a monstrous injustice, alike to British 
manufacturers and farmers, and to our Indian fellow-subjects.’ 

The gross injustice and oppression of the repudiation of silver, as 
a legal tender, is further illustrated by its effect on the National 
Debt. In the year 1816 that debt amounted to £850,000,000 
sterling. But the demonetization of silver converted it into a 
debt of 850,000,000 gold sovereigns. The effect of that change, 
now that gold is 14 per cent. more valuable than it was in 1816, is 
to increase the debt by £100,000,000, and the interest which the 
taxpayer has to pay every year by more than £2,000,000. With 
every rise in the price of gold, this burden will press more heavily. 

The currency question is very generally avoided, under the im- 
pression that it is so very complicated that none but accomplished 
experts can have an opinion on it. But, like every great question, 
though many of its details are complicated and embarrassing, there 
is a way of looking at it which will enable every person of average 
capacity and knowledge to form a practical conclusion on the sub- 
ject. In the foregoing pages stupendous evils have been exhibited 
and traced to their true cause—the arbitrary interference of the 
Government with the law of supply and demand, in relation to bank- 
notes and to gold and silver. We simply require free trade in 
money, instead of the monopoly and the privileged manipulations of 
the monopolist Bank of England. The reform needed comprises 
palpably two particulars : 

1. Free trade principles must be applied to bank-notes. Every 
bank must be at liberty to issue them according to its means and 
requirements, as men in other businesses are left to decide for them- 
selves the amount of credit they shall seek to obtain—the sole con- 
dition required by the Government being that they shall pay in coin 
on demand the value of every note. The disasters of the past, 
which have thrown discredit on this principle, have been caused by 


1 Moreton Frewer. 
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the Government releasing bankers from this responsibility, and 
authorizing an inconvertible paper currency. If left to the natural 
operation of supply and demand, the issue of bank-notes will be 
healthy, and dishonest speculators will speedily meet their deserts. 

2. The fatal step taken in the demonetization of silver must be 
retraced. Silver must again be admitted as a legal tender to an 
unlimited extent, as it was before the fatal departure of 1816, con- 
firmed and aggravated as it has been in its ruinous influence by the 
Bank Act of 1844. 

Till these changes have been effected and fairly tried, let no one 
exclaim against free trade as the cause of commercial depression. 
Let the banking system be rendered commensurate with the wants of 
the nation, and placed in harmony with the teachings of common 
sense and experience, and then will dawn upon our country such 
an era of steady commercial prosperity as has never hitherto been 
realized except in the dreams of Utopia. 











DR. JOHNSON ON IRELAND. 


WHENEVER the public mind is agitated and parties struggle over 
their prey, a singular phenomenon is always observed. ‘There is a 
great resurrection ; the tombs give forth their dead, or (to banish the 
graveyard simile) there is a reawakening of the immortals. We 
little men in trouble about our souls try to find out what the great 
men of the past would have said to us if we had asked for their 
advice. Some of us, like Professor Tyndall, are so devout that we 
go to the Bible and find out St. Paul’s opinions on Home Rule for 
Ireland. The time which has elapsed since the age of the Apostle, 
though geologically short, is historically considerable. The changes 
in the interval have been great. The Apostle never alluded to that 
or any similar subject. It is therefore possible to construct his opinion 
without the slightest fear of contradiction, and to promulgate it as 
a dogma with the combined authority of indirect inspiration in the 
first century and direct in the nineteenth. But in an age of scep- 
ticism the effect is small. The guidance we require must be more 
explicit and less rhapsodical. 

It is at the risk of being met by a similar retort that we have 
thought it worth while to put together Dr. Johnson’s utterances on 
Ireland and the Irish, We do not, however, ask any one to vote 
for Home Rule because Dr. Johnson spoke against a Union. He 
was a great dictator, but he need not for ever be obeyed. We cannot 
be sure that he would have said the same to-day that he did a 
hundred years ago. In the eighteenth century it was still possible 
for a man to adhere to his faith ; in the nineteenth it is more fashion- 
able to change one’s opinions, and Dr. Johnson might have fol- 
lowed the fashion. Our object, therefore, is rather historical than 
controversial, rather descriptive than polemical. His opinions seem 
to us to possess a lasting interest even where they are most at variance 
with more progressive modern ideas. It is an interest which would 
still be felt even if no single citizen survived who agreed with Dr. 
Johnson about anything. Several causes may be assigned. The 
personal power and uprightness of the man, which made him a dic- 
tator among his contemporaries, still live in his recorded utterances. 
One may still listen to him and see him as one reads Boswell’s won- 
derful biography. Whatever he said, therefore, comes to us as vividly 
as it would from the lips of a living master. 
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This, it may be urged, is a reason for reading Boswell’s “ Life,” but 
not an excuse for writing articles about Johnson. Granted ; but there 
are still two aspects of his work which Boswell hardly expresses, and 
which nevertheless partly account for the enduring interest of his 
political dogmas. 

The first is that he was not a politician. A great deal too much 
has been said about the danger of literary men having political power 
without political experience. It has for the most part been written 
by literary men, who have failed to get political power, about other 
writers who have been more fortunate than themselves. The other 
side of the truth should also be emphasized. If literary men have 
sometimes failed as practical politicians, it is mainly because they 
generalize too much. ‘The politician confines his attention to the 
facts before him, the littérateur is apt to go wandering over the uni- 
verse for illustration and analogy. For the moment the politician, 
especially under a parliamentary system, is the more successful. 
Burke even may be said to have been a failure as a parliamenta- 
rian. But a hundred years afterwards the relative value of their 
writings and speeches is generally reversed. For every one man who 
reads the speeches of the younger Pitt, there must be fifty who read 
the speeches of Burke. The generalization which, however just, is a 
bar to immediate success gives an interest which is universal and 
eternal. Poor M. Bailly was aiming at the truth when he told the 
electors of Paris in 1789 that “facts only present variety and un- 
certainty ; there is no fixed rule but reason.” If the littérateur be 
a small or a foolish man, no doubt his lucubrations will only grow 
more ridiculous with the lapse of ages; but if he be a man of power 
above his fellows, his writings will be important when the practical 
politician is almost forgotten. It is just this which makes us listen 
to Dr. Johnson, though probably one hundred years ago we might 
have paid more attention to Lord Bute and Sir Thomas Robinson. 
He was one of the few Englishmen of the last century who pos- 
sessed strong, masculine minds of the first order, but did not apply 
themselves to the business of politics. Arthur Young would never 
have produced as useful a Blue-book for posterity if he had been a 
practical politician. Johnson, with all his prejudices and preposses- 
sions, nevertheless is more interesting to read, because he looked 
at things as a man only raised above the crowd by an eccentric 
pedestal of his own creation. 

He is interesting, therefore, in his personal power and in his 
isolation from active political life. He is also interesting as the 
representative of a class which is now fast being extinguished. 
He was a Tory of the old school, The new Tory is a creature 
of the caucus, which he calls a Conservative Association. His 
opinions are based on a sense (mistaken or otherwise) of his own 
interests and the interests of his party. Principles in the strict and 
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accurate sense of the word he can hardly be said to have. In his 
most unfavourable aspect he uses the things which of old were ac- 
counted most sacred, merely to catch votes or point a peroration. 
The Monarchy and the Established Church have their recognized 
oratorical and electoral value, He calls his opponent an anarchist 
and an infidel, and his female supporters believe him. He uses the 
national ensign as a window-blind in his committee-rooms, When 
his party is in opposition, he calls the Ministry cowards whenever 
they are not at war with somebody. When his party is in office it 
gives in all over the world, and he calls it “peace with honour.” 
He tells the farmers that he is in favour of taxing corn without 
raising the price of bread, and assures the labourers that Protection 
is not a question of practical politics, He makes each of his sup- 
porters believe that all his gyrations are merely due to a desire to 
advance that supporter’s peculiar interests. To a foreign observer it 
might appear that the leader of the new Toryism was an impostor, 
and his supporters either his accomplices or his dupes. 

But the old Tory was none of these things. He held his political 
principles as sacred as articles of faith. To him the Church was 
the centre of spiritual aspirations, and the Monarchy an institution 
for which in extremities it might be necessary todie. He supported 
the landed interest from a love of all that was old and patriarchal. 
He had many prejudices, and held to them with the obstinacy of 
belief. But at the same time he had a wholesome and honest hatred 
of injustice and cruelty, which raised him on a pinnacle above 
the whole herd of Continental Conservatives. It was very easy to 
differ from such a man, but it was impossible not to respect him. 
Here and there in a country parsonage or manor-house survivors of 
the old Tory race may still be found, but their proportion to the 
whole body is infinitesimal, Dr. Johnson was perhaps the most 
notable of them all, and it may be interesting to find out what the 
great old Tory had to say about Ireland. 

The task is made easier in Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s edition of 
Boswell’s Life, which for splendour, accuracy, and completeness 
excels that of any other English classic. 

It must be premised, in the first place, that Dr. Johnson had 
never been in Ireland. Boswell says :—‘‘ He, I know not why, 
showed upon all occasions an aversion to go to Ireland, where I 
proposed to him that we should make a tour. Jonnson: ‘It is the 
last place where I should wish to travel.’ Boswei. : ‘ Should you 
not like to see Dublin, sir?’ Jonnson: ‘No, sir; Dublin is only 
a worse capital.’ Boswe.L: ‘Is not the Giant’s Causeway worth 
seeing?’ JoHNnson: ‘Worth seeing? yes; but not worth going 
to see.’ ”? 


1 Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 1887. 6 vols. 
2 Boswell’s ‘‘ Life.” Ed. Birkbeck Hill, vol. iv. p. 410. 
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But if he did not go to Ireland, he at least knew as much about 
it as most people who in these latter days go over to “ study 
the question on the spot.” He had, as few Englishmen have, a 
generous and intelligent appreciation of the Irish character. As 
Boswell expresses it, “ he had a kindness for the Irish nation,” 
in strong contrast with his somewhat unreasoning hostility towards 
the Scotch. He could hit off their little foibles with kindly 
humour :— 

“ My much-valued friend Dr. Bernard, now Bishop of Killaloe, having 
once expressed to him an apprehension that if he should visit Ireland, he 
might treat the people of that country more unfavourably than he had 
done the Scotch, he answered, with a strong double-edged wit, ‘ Sir, you 
have no reason to be afraid of me. The Irish are not in a conspiracy 
to cheat the world by false representations of the merits of their country- 
men. No, sir. The Irish area fair people ; they never speak well of one 
another.’”! 

Elsewhere it is the family pride of the old Celts to which he 
alludes with admiring smile :— 

“Dr. Johnson mentioned that the few ancient Irish gentlemen yet 
remaining have the highest pride of family ; that Mr. Sandford, a friend 
of his, whose mother was Irish, told him that O’Hara (who was true Irish, 
both by father and mother) and he, and Mr. Ponsonby, son of the Earl of 
Bessborough, the greatest man of the three but of an English family, went 
to see one of these ancient Irish, and that he distinguished them thus: 
‘O’Hara, you are welcome! Mr. Sandford, your mother’s son is welcome! 
Mr. Ponsonby, you may sit down!’” ? 


He respected the ready resource of the Irish adventurer, never 
abashed or disheartened by his poverty. Here is a story which 
he tells of Derrick :-— 


“Sir, I honour Derrick for his presence of mind. One night, when 
Floyd, another poor author, was wandering about the streets in the night, 
he found Derrick fast asleep upon a bulk; upon being suddenly waked, 
Derrick started up: ‘ My dear Floyd, I am sorry to see you in this destitute 
state ; will you go home to me to my lodgings ?’” * 


But no one ever saw Derrick’s lodgings: in those days Irish 
literary adventurers had to live cheap, and lodgings are about the 
easiest thing to economize in. Many a greater man than Derrick 
slept “on a bulk,” Rousseau says he was very comfortable in the 
open air at Turin. 

Dr. Johnson’s treatment of the occasional Irish tendency to 
exaggerate is characteristic and curious. Take the following little 
story from Boswell :— 


“When I pointed out to him in the newspaper one of Mr. Grattan’s 
animated and glowing speeches in favour of the freedom of Ireland, in 
which this expression occurred (I know not if accurately taken) : ‘ We will 
persevere, till there is not one link of the English chain left to clank upon 
the rags of the meanest beggar in Ireland.’ ‘Nay, sir (said Johnson), 
don’t you perceive that one link cannot clank?’” * 

1 Boswell’s “ Life,” ii. 307. Ibid. v. 263. (‘Tour in the Hebrides"). 
3 Ibid i. 451. # Ibid, iv. 317. 
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A statement, curiously alike in metaphor and sentiment, has been by 
his enemies ascribed to Mr. Parnell. None of them said, with Boswell, 
‘“‘T know not if accurately taken.” And when Ministers and press- 
men multiply instances of over-statement made under excitement 
and provocation, would it not be much better to treat them as Dr. 
Johnson does from the point of view of the grammarian? Grammar 
is to rhetoric as cold water is to a mob of rioters. 

But Dr. Johnson had better Irish friends than Derrick, and had 
listened to an Irish orator who was even greater than Grattan. The 
most lovable man of the century was Goldsmith; the greatest giant 
of the age in ‘mental stature was Burke. He loved one and listened 
with warm-hearted admiration to the other, though Goldsmith was 
a spendthrift and Burke a Whig. It was probably in Goldsmith 
that he learnt to love the Irish character, and from Burke that he 
learnt to understand Irish affairs. 

In his judgment on Swift he shows an appreciation for the author 
of the “ Drapier’s Letters,” which is all the more remarkable because 
he could not appreciate “ Gulliver’s Travels,” and believed that 
Swift had not sufficient ability to have written the “Tale of a 
Tub.” 

Swift, he says, “ delivered Ireland from plunder and oppression, 
and showed that wit, confederated with truth, had such force as 
authority was unable to resist. He said truly of himself that Ireland 
was his debtor. It was from the time when he first began to 
patronize the Irish that they may date their riches and prosperity. 
He taught them first to know their own interest, their weight, and 
their strength, and gave them spirit to assert that equality with their 
fellow-subjects to which they have ever since been making vigorous 
advances, and to claim those rights which they have at last estab- 
lished. Nor can they be charged with ingratitude to their bene- 
factor, for they reverenced him as a guardian, and obeyed him as a 
dictator.”* 

And again to Dr. Maxwell, an Irishman, who was preacher at the 
Temple, he said: “ Swift was a man of great parts, and the instru- 
ment of much good to his country. Berkeley was a profound 
scholar, as well as a man of fine imagination; but Ussher was the 
great luminary of the Irish Church, and a greater (he added) no 
Church could boast of, at least in modern times.”? 

His interest in earlier Irish history was still more remarkable, 
though his knowledge was not very accurate or very extensive. 
** Dr. Leland,” he says, “ begins his history too late: the ages which 
deserve an exact inquiry are those times (for such they were) when 
Treland was the school of the West, the quiet habitation of sanctity 
and learning.”* A certain Charles O’Connor wrote a “ Dissertation 





1 Works (Hawkins’ Ed.), iii. 403. 2 Boswell’s Ed., B. Hill, ii. 132. 
3 Ibid. iii. 117. 
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on the History of Ireland.” Dr. Johnson read it, and wrote to the 
author to encourage him in the task he had undertaken. This was 
in 1757. It is sad to find a letter written to the same Mr. O’Conng 
in 1777, to reprove him for leaving his work undone. 

The extracts we have so far given are only the expression of fhe ° 
ordinary sympathy of a literary man. But Dr. Johnson had algo &@ 
strong interest in Ireland, and firm opinion as to its governmé 
His lingering Jacobitism made him sympathize with men who had 
suffered for the faith of their fathers. ‘‘ He had,” said Dr. Maxwell, 
“‘ great compassion for the miseries and distresses of the Irish nation, 
particularly the Papists, and severely reprobated the barbarous debili- 
tating policy of the British Government, which, he said, was the most 
detestable mode of persecution. To a gentleman who hinted such 
policy might be necessary to support the authority of the English 
Government, he replied by saying: ‘ Let the authority of the English 
Government perish rather than be maintained by iniquity 
Better to hang or drown people at once than by an unrelenting per- 
secution to beggar and starve them.’ ”? 

Still more remarkable is the following statement, given by Boswell 
under the date 1773: 





“* BoswELL: ‘ Pray, Mr. Dilly, how does Dr. Leland’s History of Ireland 
sell?’ Jounson (bursting forth in a generous indignation) : ‘The Irish are 
in a most unnatural state, for we see there the minority prevailing over 
the majority. There is no instance, even in the ten persecutions, of such 
severity as that which the Protestants of Ireland have exercised against 
the Catholics. Did we tell them we have conquered them it would be 
above-board ; to punish them by confiscation and other penalties as rebels 
was monstrous injustice. King William was not their lawful Sovereign : 
he had not been acknowledged by the Parliament of Ireland, when they 
appeared in arms against him.’” * 


Macaulay, with all his superior knowledge, was never able to 
grasp this essential fact as clearly as Dr. Johnson sees it. Pre- 
judiced Tory that Johnson was, he had a warm heart and a “ gene- 
rous indignation,” which made him detest the penal laws and the 
selfish commercial restrictions. Heart and mind forced him like- 
wise to oppose the project of a Union. He expresses his antipathy 
with his usual grim humour, with the almost inevitable hit at the 
Scotch, but none the less honestly and gravely. He “thus gene- 
rously expressed himself to a gentleman from that country (Ireland) 
on the subject of an Union which artful politicians have often had 
in view.’ ‘Do not make an Union with us, sir. We should unite 
with you only to rob you. We should have robbed the Scotch if 
they had had anything of which we could have robbed them.’ ” ‘ 
This was in 1779. 


1 Boswell’s Ed. i321.  * Jbid. ii, 121. = * ‘Ibid. ii, 255. Ibid. iv. 410. 
VoL. 129.—No. I. 
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At the same time he had a hearty contempt for the “ Castle clique.” 
In 1783 he said to Wyndham, who was setting out for Ireland as 
secretary to the Lord Lieutenant: “ You will become an able nego- 
tiator, a very pretty rascal. No one in Ireland wears even the mask 
of incorruption, no one professes to do for sixpence what he can get 
a shilling for doing.”* More remarkable still is the following, a 
record of his early life, when in 1746 he showed a hearty sympathy 
for one of the victims of the “ Castle” :— 


‘A still stronger proof of his patriotic spirit occurs in his review of an 
‘ Essay on Waters, by Dr. Lucas,’ of whom, after describing him as a man 
well known to the world for his daring defiance of power, when he thought 
it exerted on the side of wrong, he thus speaks: ‘ The Irish Ministers drove 
him from his native country by a proclamation, in which they charged him 
with crimes of which they never intended to be called to the proof, and 
opposed by methods equally irresistible by guilt and innocence. Let the 
man thus driven into exile for having been the friend of his country, be 
received in every other place as a confessor of liberty; and let the tools 
of power be taught in time, that they may rob, but cannot impoverish.’ ” * 


Dr. Charles Lucas was not a man of very high tone or of first-rate 
ability. Persistent as he was, he nevertheless hardly deserves to be 
ranked with Molyneux and Swift. It is all the more remarkable, 
therefore, that Johnson should have so cordially supported him in his 
struggle against the intolerant section jn Jreland. Perhaps there 
may be some “ Old Tories ” left, who, in their heart of hearts, admire 
the still greater courage and wider ability of Mr. William 9’Brien. 
Two extracts more may be given to which a somewhat melancholy 
interest is attached. “The Irish,’ Johnson says, “mix better 
with the English than the Scotch do; their language is nearer to 
the English ; as a proof of which they succeed very well as players, 
while the Scotch do not. Then, sir, they have not that intense 
nationality which we find in the Scotch.”* Sir Joshua Reynolds 
agrees with Boswell’s statement. He says: “ Against the Irish he 
entertained no prejudice; he thought they united well with us.” ‘ 
Dr. Johnson was not a blind observer or an inaccurate one. He 
had abundant opportunities for observing English, Irish, and Scotch 
together. There is no reason, therefore, to doubt the accuracy of his 
observation a century ago. It is strange that eighty-seven years of 
“Union ” should have caused so great a divergence. ‘The old Tory 
policy was wiser though the old Tories were not professional politicians. 
Dr. Johnson’s generous sympathy would have done more good than 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s opportunism or Mr. Balfour’s able and 
irritating administration. 
There is one other point that must be noticed. It may be 





1 Boswell’s Ed. iv. 200. 2 Ibid. i. 311. 
3 Ibid, ii. 242, * Ibid. iv. 169, note. 
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objected that Dr. Johnson’s sympathy for Ireland was at variance 
with his often-expressed hostility towards the American colonies, 
The objection is of some importance, for if it could be shown that 
he was actively and consciously an enemy of liberty in America, 
his occasional expressions of pity for Ireland would lose much of 
their force. But when one reads his pamphlet on “ Taxation no 
Tyranny” (1775), one’s first impression is considerably modified. 
The greater part of the space is taken up with a dignified reply 
to the declaration of the Americans that the English Parliament had 
no right to tax them. That claim as of right was never supported 
by Burke. It was urged by Chatham, but Chatham’s idea of right 
was very different from that supported by the law of the Constitu- 
tion, and for that very reason much vaguer than the Americans 
intended. They made a legal and constitutional claim, he a moral 
claim. Johnson is primarily concerned with the first, and his argu- 
ment must be pronounced conclusive by many who on wider grounds 
would be ready to sympathize with the Americans. It may be 
summed-up in three propositions : 

1. “In sovereignty there are no gradations, There may be 
limited royalty, there may bé limited consulship, but there can be no 
limited government. There must in every society be some power 
or other from which there is no appeal.” ? 

2. That power is in the British Empire the Imperial Parliament. 

3. “ The supreme power of every community has the right of 
requiring from all its subjects such contributions as are necessary to 
the public safety or public prosperity.” ? 

Now the first of these propositions will not be dissented from by 
any reader of Austin. The second was then complicated as 
Johnson saw (p. 221) by the peculiar constitutional position of 
Treland. With that exception it is indisputably true. No less 
obvious is the third. Yet it is hard to see how any one could 
maintain the claim of the Americans as of right in the face of those 
three propositions. Dr. Johnson, who had a good deal of that theo- 
logical temperament which neglects all mundane considerations of 
utility while arguing out an abstract thesis, was carried away by 
intellectual disgust at what seemed to him to be a gross error of 
thought. With this feeling was combined a sense that the Ameri- 
cans were showing themselves ungrateful for England’s great: 
sacrifices during the seven years’ war. It seems to us that these 
two considerations would have been sufficient to account for his 
attitude, without ascribing to him any “ Jingoism ” or any intole- 
rance. But Dr. Birkbeck Hill has suggested an additional explana- 
tion. He tries to show® that the real cause of Dr. Johnson’s opposi- 


i ‘ Political Tracts,’’ p. 180. 2 Ibid. p. 172. 
3 Appendix B, to vol. ii. in his edition of Boswell. 
B 2 
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tion to the American colonists was his disgust at their acts as slave- 
owners. Without assuming that this was the sole cause, it may be 
admitted that the state of the negroes was never absent from John- 
son’s mind. He was one of the earliest Abolitionists in England. 
In 1740 he maintained “ the natural rights of the negroes to liberty 
and independence.” In 1756 he speaks of Jamaica as “a place of 
great wealth and dreadful wickedness, a den of tyrants and a 
dungeon of slaves.” He talks elsewhere of “ the English barbarians 
that cultivate the southern islands of America.’ Once, “ in 
company with some very grave men at Oxford, he gave as his toast, 
‘ Here’s to the next insurrection of the negroes in the West Indies.’ ” 
In this very pamphlet he skilfully replies to the argument that the 
subjugation of America would have meant the enslaving of Great 
Britain. “If slavery,” he says, “ be thus fatally contagious, how is 
it that we hear the loudest yelps for liberty among the drivers 
of negroes.” 4 

If his opposition to the Americans was reprehensible, it must 
nevertheless be admitted that his worst sin was constitutional 
pedantry, and his moving impulse pity for the slaves, His other 
writings show us that he was very far from being one of those 
scribes who are ever howling for war without pretext or pretence. 
He says in his pamphlet on the Falkland Island Question: “ It 
is wonderful with what coolness and indifference the greater part 
of mankind see war commenced. Those that hear of it at a 
distance or read of it in books, but have never presented its evils 
to their minds, consider it as little more than a splendid game, 
a proclamation, an army, a battle, and a triumph.”? And in the 
following passage there is a true wisdom: “That such a settlement 
(i.e., the Falkland Islands) may be of use in war, no man that 
considers its situation will deny. But war is not the whole business 
of life; it happens but seldom, and every man either good or wise 
wishes that its frequency were still less. That conduct which 
betrays designs of future hostility, if it does not excite violence 
will always generate malignity ; it must for ever exclude confidence 
and friendship, and continue a cold and sluggish rivalry, by a sly 
reciprocation of indirect injuries, without the bravery of war, or 
the security of peace.” * We know of no passage which expresses 
more happily the danger of the much misused maxim which tells 
us to secure peace by preparing for war: All praises of peace are 
generally condemned as truisms, because they are known by all 
men to be just, and yet by most people so far forgotten that they 
do not like to be reminded of them. But to Johnson a truism was 
often a vivid and active truth, and his condemnation of that 
factiousness which is too often mistaken for patriotism is earnest 


1 « Pol, Tracts,” p. 262, 2 Ibid. p.107. 3 Ibid, p. 70. 
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and sincere, The man whom Boswell called “a true-born English- 
man” was free from the narrow bitterness of revengeful strife. 
His political ideas were in many ways crabbed or eccentric. He 
was a high Tory of the old school. But when we compare him 
with the blatant braggarts, the selfish and spiteful schemers, who 
have succeeded him, we cannot but look back with reverence on the 
Old Tory who was a friend of Ireland and of peace. 
















































ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND THE 
REMEDY. 


In a former paper upon this matter we devoted some attention to 
the proof of the existence of adulteration in almost every department 
of trade which caters for the hunger and thirst of mankind. The 
difficulty was to limit our illustrations, for adulteration is all per- 
vading. There is no mart or manufacture where it does not play a 
prominent part. And as we saw, it has become a moot point between 
politicians of different schools. Some with a callous heartlessness 
pronouncing it—this “striking below the belt ”—a fair means of 
competition, while others find in the fact that competition and 
adulteration go hand-in-hand, a reason for condemning competition 
altogether, a crusade which would, if successful, be the apotheosis of 
incapacity. We pointed out that there is a middle course between 
these immoral and foolish extremes, and suggested that it is the duty 
of the State to see that competition is conducted by fair and honest 
means, and that it is as necessary to bring the sanctions of law to bear 
upon the fraudulent adulterator as upon the footpad or the forger. 
There are no Turpins in our time; but there are millions of men who 
take money from our purses by means as immoral, as hurtful, as 
those adopted by the highwayman or the pickpocket. 

We propose now to inquire how the law has discharged, or failed 
to discharge, its duty in this matter. We think it has failed to do so, 
but it has, as we shall see, made more than one attempt to find a remedy 
for the growing evil in question, It was easier to cope with it in the old 
times, but in these days it is certain that none of the old-fashioned 
remedies will meet the case, and we propose to suggest some which, 
to our thinking, are the necessary medicine for this social epidemic. 

Adulteration as a fact is a very old one. It has increased and 
prospered in these new days in a way which it did not in old times, 
but the existence of such very old institutions as the Assizes of 
Bread and Beer before the year 1202—in which year they were the 
subject of a proclamation—shows that the question of adulteration 
and its remedy were at that time occupying public attention. These 
institutions were founded for the purpose of regulating the business 
of the baker and brewer in respect both of the price and quality of 
bread and beer. In 1266, the often-mentioned Statute of Pillory 
and Tumbril (51 Henry III. Stat. vi.) was passed for the purpose of 
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protecting the public from the dishonest dealings of bakers, brewers, 
vintners, butchers, and others, That statute was no rose-water one, 
and was enforced with varying rigour until the reign of Anne, when 
it was repealed. Its provisions in other directions may be judged of 
by its attitude towards bakers. 


“Tf any default shall be found in the bread of a baker in the City, the 
first time, let him be drawn upon a hurdle from the Guildhall to his own 
house, through the great street where there be most people assembled, and 
through the great streets which are most dirty, with the faulty loaf hang- 
ing from his neck. If a second time he shall be found committing the 
same offence, let him be drawn from the Guildhall through the great street 
of Cheap in the manner aforesaid to the Pillory, and let him be put upon 
the Pillory and remain there at least an hour in the day; and the third 
time that such default shall be found, he shall be drawn, and the oven 
shall be pulled down, and the baker made to forswear the trade in the City 
for ever.” 


From these early days down to quite recent times there are many 
traces on the Statute Book of attempts to meet an evil which has 
been growing all these years, until it is a question whether it has 
not overshadowed the Statute Book itself. One or two instances 
will be sufficient to give some notion of the Parliamentary history 
of this matter. Thus we find that provision was made to guard 
against the adulteration of bread by several Acts of Parliament, and 
especially by the 31 Geo. II. c¢. 29, and the 1 & 2 Geo. IV. c. 50, 
prohibiting the use of alum, and other spurious articles in bread 
under severe penalties. By 2 Geo. I. c. 3, every dealer in tea was 
made subject to a penalty of £100 if he was convicted of counter- 
feiting, altering, fabricating, or manufacturing tea, or mixing it with 
other leaves; and the matter was further dealt with, and other 
penalties imposed by 3 Geo. II. c. 14, 17 Geo. III. c. 29, and 
4 Geo. IV. c. 14. In 1725 the adulteration of coffee was made penal, 
2 Geo. I. c. 30, and by the 43 Geo. III. c, 129 the officers of the 
excise were empowered to search for and seize any burned, scorched, 
or roasted peas, beans, or other grains, or vegetable substance pre- 
pared in imitation of coffee, and any person manufacturing or selling 
such an imitation was liable to a penalty of £100. Since 1803, 
however, it has been found that the use of torrefied vegetables has 
become very general, and by a subsequent statute, 3 Geo. IV. c. 53, 
the sale of these was allowed on condition that the scorched or 
roasted peas, beans, corn, or turnips, and the like were sold under a 
licence, and in a whole or unground condition. Since that time 
too, chicory, which had previously been used in France, has been 
introduced into this country, and the statutory restrictions with 
regard to that article have been modified by Treasury Minutes issued 
in 1840, 1852, and 1858. 

In the time of Anne there was a law forbidding the use of 
cocculus indicus, or any unwholesome ingredient in the brewing of 
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beer, under severe penalties. By the 51 Geo. III. c. 51, certain 
colouring matters prepared from burnt sugar were allowed to be 
used, but that statute was in existence for only five years, for by the 
56 Geo. III. c. 58, brewers, dealers, and retailers of beer were pro- 
hibited from receiving, using, or having in their possession or custody 
any liquor, extract, or other material or preparation for the purpose 
of darkening the colour of worts or beer other than brown malt. 
The use of molasses, honey, liquorice, vitriol, quassia, cocculus indicus, 
grains of paradise, guinea pepper, or opium, or any substitute for 
malt or hops, was forbidden under a penalty of £200, An Act was 
passed in 1830 (1 Will. IV. c. 64) which makes the person who 
knowingly sells beer, ale, or porter, made otherwise than from malt 
and hops, or who shall mix any drugs or other pernicious ingredient 
with any beer sold in his premises, or who shall fraudulently dilute 
such beer, liable to penalties. By the 24 & 25 Vict. c. 22, bitters 
and substitutes for malt and hops were permitted, but by the 
Licensing Act 1872 (85 & 36 Vict. c. 94) provision was made to 
protect the public from the sophistication of beer, for it prohibits the 
possession, sale, or use of beer adulterated with cocculus indicus, 
chloride of sodium, copperas, opium, cannabis indica, strychnine, 
tobacco, darnel seed, extract of logwood, salts of zinc or lead, 
alum, or any extract or compound thereof, under penalties. There 
are also many Acts upon the Statute Book which deal with the 
adulteration of tobacco, with the adulteration of drugs, with the killing 
and adulteration of seeds and other matters, but as these are foreign 
to our present purpose it will be enough to refer to the Adulteration 
of Food Act 1860, which was passed after a Parliamentary inquiry, 
instigated to a large extent by articles on the adulteration of food, 
which appeared in the Lancet in the years 1851, 1852, 1853, 
and 1854. That Act gave power to certain local authorities to 
appoint analysts, having competent medical, chemical, and micro- 
scopical knowledge. A penalty was imposed on the selling of 
adulterated articles with a knowledge of the adulteration. This 
Statute was a permissive one, and did very little good. In the 
year 1872, an Act entitled ‘‘ An Act to Amend the Law for the Pre- 
vention of Adulteration of Food, Drink, and Drugs” was passed, 
under which local authorities are bound to appoint analysts and 
officers or inspectors to purchase articles of food, drink, and drugs 
within their respective districts, with the view to having these 
examined by the analysts. If the article is adulterated, it rests 
with the Inspector to take the necessary steps to secure a con- 
viction, and the penalty on conviction for mixing anything what- 
ever with a drug with the view to adulterating it, or of mixing any 
injurious or poisonous ingredient with any article of food or drink, 
is a sum of £50, together with costs, and for a second offence the 
person so acting shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and be im- 
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prisoned for a period not exceeding six calendar months, with hard 
labour. There is also a penalty for selling an adulterated article 
with a guilty knowledge, of £20 and costs. And upon a second 
conviction the name, place of abode, and offence of the person in 
question may be published in a newspaper, or in any manner the 
convicting justice may think fit, at the expense of the offender. 

To us there seems to be no question here about the true function 
and duty of the State. The first duty of a Government is to 
protect the lives and properties of its subjects. If the lives are 
threatened by the insidious poisons passed to us over the counter, 
it is as much the duty of the State to intervene as if they were 
threatened by the dagger of the assassin or the pistol of the high- 
wayman. If our money is to be taken from us by the false pretences 
of trade, it is as much the duty of the State to protect our property 
from such devices as it is the duty of the State to protect our 
watches from the light fingers of the swell-mob. We should have 
thought that there could have been no difference of opinion about 
such principles, but for the words which we have quoted from 
Mr. Bright—which fill us with astonishment. We deny em- 
phatically that adulteration is legitimate competition. We assert 
unhesitatingly that the law is bound to make adulteration an «legal 
form of competition, and we are convinced that the present means 
of preventing these insidious attacks upon life and property which 
come to us in the paper-bags of our grocer, i: ‘he loaves of our 
baker, and in the casks of our brewer, are inadequate for the purpose. 
We have traced at some length the various tentative measures 
which have been passed from time to time by a capitalist Parliament 
to prevent these adulterations. It is common knowledge that all 
these have failed. We have compelled local authorities to appoint 
analysts with competent chemical and microscopical knowledge ; we 
have induced the authorities under the licensing act to prosecute 
publicans for adulterating their beer; but, notwithstanding these 
timid precautions, the adulteration goes on as before: publicans are 
summoned and fined, and pay the fine with the assistance of the 
pump and the sugar cask. Some much more stringent measure 
is called for. There are many Bills before Parliament which might 
well be postponed in favour of a real and drastic measure dealing 
with the adulteration of food and drink. Such a measure would 
be one eminently in favour of the masses, as distinguished from the 
classes, who now elect the members of the Lower House. For it 
is upon the lower classes of society that these frauds of which we 
have been speaking are principally practised. It is at their life and 
property that these crimes are for the most part aimed. 

One of the worst features of the dishonesty of which we have been 
speaking is that it makes a maelstrém leading to hell, and even the 
honest are sucked into it against their wills. Who, when a practice 
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has become almost universal in a trade, as the pepper-dust known 
as P. D. in the grocery trade—who is to stand against it? To 
most men, the highest standard of their aims is to be as good as 
their neighbours are. If to be better than one’s neighbours means 
starvation, how can we expect such virtuous ambition? But that 
honesty often means bankruptcy in these “competitive” days is 
only too certain. Here is an instance in point, told to us by a 
trustworthy informer. It is borrowed from the annals of textile 
manufacture, A certain firm produced a really excellent article. 
The price was high, because the materials were good and the skill 
employed considerable. A customer in a large way of business 
liked the article, but asked the firm if it could not be supplied at a 
lower rate. That, they said, was impossible. The next demand of 
the customer was for an article which would look like the one in 
question, but which could be supplied to them at a cheaper price. 
“We want,” they said, ‘‘to sell more, and we cannot do it at the 
price you charge for the genuine article.” The firm we speak of 
had to yield. They knew that, if they refused, others would supply 
the article required; and so this adulterated article is being 
manufactured and sold. Almost a similar instance is given 
in an article on “The Morals of Trade,” published in the WEsT- 
MINSTER Review for April, 1859. Is it not obvious, then, that 
this system of nefarious competition has gone so far that honest 
men no longer can hold their own against it, and that men who 
desire to do well are forced into doing ill against the interests of 
the public? Surely it is high time to prevent this widespread 
immorality in trade transactions—to take more stringent measures 
than the Borough Analysts do who occasionally fall upon some 
small retail vendor of pepper which is not pepper, and mustard 
which is largely turmeric. The time has come when local authorities 
must have the duty imposed upon them of seeing that the articles 
manufactured and vended within the limits of their jurisdiction are 
pure and wholesome. It has long been the law, under the Water- 
works Clauses Act 1847, that Water Companies are bound to 
supply, to any customer requiring water, water which is pure and 
wholesome. And under the Public Health Amendment Act 1878, 
it became the duty of the sanitary authorities of the various districts 
in England and Wales to see that every person has a supply of 
pure and wholesome water within reasonable reach of his residence. 
Now surely this legislation affords an apt analogy for that which 
might be undertaken in relation to this great matter of adulteration. 
Water, no doubt, is an all-important sanitary requirement, but it is 
not a more important matter to see that good and potable water is 
supplied than that wholesome food and unadulterated drinks be 
sold. We cannot but think that the emergency which we have 
been describing is so great as to call for some such powers as those 
we have been indicating, and that not only in the interest of the 
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honesty of trade, the character of the vendors, but the public health 
of the community. 

But although those powers might well be given to the local authori- 
ties, we doubt whether they would be sufficient to meet the necessities 
of the case. Local authorities are too apt when they have the powers, 
to let them lie idle. There is, we believe, more than one instance in 
which local authorities have neglected those duties in relation to the 
supply of water, and there are of course very many difficulties in the 
way of making such authorities do their duties by the public. <A 
mandamus is, as every lawyer knows, a very difficult and expensive 
order to obtain. In this matter of adulteration, then, we think it 
expedient to make a new departure. It seemed an anomaly to Ben- 
tham that a man who had been injured, in consequence of the defec- 
tive precautions of the State, should have to pay for the remedy out 
of his own pocket. It seems to us that “free breakfast tables,” which 
have been a “cry” for some time, are small matters in comparison 
with “ safe breakfast tables,” and that the safety of all articles of 
ordinary diet ought to be guaranteed by the State. It is commonly 
said that there is one law for rich and poor, but that is one of the 
pleasant figures of speech which have no meaning in actual experience. 
The law which exists for both is only accessible to one. And even 
the doors of the Law Courts open “but to golden keys.” Surely 
that is the prime error in our legal system. If I am poisoned by 
my grocer, when I have paid mint-marked money for some adulterated 
article, am I to become a martyr in my purse as well as in my person 
for the benefit of the State, and to take upon my shoulders the burden 
of an expensive and hazardous prosecution ? What man under these 
circumstances will not be content rather to bear the “ills” he has 
than to court others ‘‘he knows not of ?” But the grocer who has 
done this to me, has he not declared war on society, and is it not the 
urgent duty of the State to bring him back to the pale of citizenship 
by making the “ objective will,” as Hegel calls the law, manifest 
against his (the grocer’s) “subjective will?” Or, in plainer words, 
is not the quarrel between this poisoner and the State? We think, 
therefore, that in order to put an end to adulteration, to the whole- 
sale poisoning and swindling which passes under the fine name of 
“ legitimate competition,” the State must give to each person who is 
thus injured by having an adulterated article of food or drink or medi- 
cine foisted upon him in the name of an article which is not adul- 
terated, a right to a remedy without asking such individual to pay 
for the remedy, which the State’s failure has rendered necessary. It 
is far more important, if people would only think so, to have cheap 
justice than cheap anything else. Indeed, while the former remains 
expensive, no article of commerce can be cheap. We therefore 
strongly advocate that an effective remedy, an easy means of invoking 
punishment upon those who adulterate—under the spur of “ compe- 
tition,” or any other fine name for the devil—articles of food—should 
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be placed in the hands of every citizen who is wronged by being 
cozened out of his money or his health by the arts of adulteration. 
We would let every purchaser have recourse, free of charge, to the public 
analyst, and in case he should discover that any article submitted to 
him for examination was not what it pretended to be, we would allow 
such person to proceed, still at the cost of the State, before a competent 
tribunal and procure an adequate punishment for the offender against 
the laws of a civilized society. Even then we admit we should have 
to rely upon the public spirit of individuals. The prosecution even 
under these circumstances would be a matter of some trouble and 
inconvenience, but that the public would take the necessary trouble, 
that they would put themselves to the inconvenience for the sake of 
their neighbours and the State, we believe. That any man will at the 
same time dip his hands into his pockets, not necessarily too full, to 
do the State this service, we cannot credit. We must not only make 
it possible for the man who has been wronged to procure a remedy, 
we must make it easy for him to do so, and we must, for the sake of 
the health of the community, encourage him to take the necessary 
steps to bring any such offender to justice. The benefit of such an 
act is far greater to the community than to the individual who has 
been wronged. If one tradesman cheats him and he knows it, he 
can, without calling him to account for the past, go to another 
tradesman for the future. In which case, the man who had the 
experience of the fraud profits by it, but the State is none the wiser. 
That is the reason why we ought to facilitate the getting of justice 
in such cases. The man who does so does a valuable public act, a 
public service; but it is wise that we should. not tax these public 
acts and services. There is another aspect in which this proposed 
change seems to us most expedient. We want to have the whole 
community on the side of fair dealing, we want to enlist the whole of 
our citizens in this home-crusade against adulteration. Unless we 
can do so all our legislation will fail in the future as it has in the 
past. The Statute Book is all very well as the letter of the law ; the 
informing spirit of the law is public opinion, the “ objective will.” 
We think, then, that this plan would be successful, because we have 
confidence that the people will, when they know the magnitude of 
the evil which is at their doors, on their tables, and in their cups, 
co-operate willingly and earnestly in the work of putting an end to 
it, and so cleansing and purifying the shambles of commerce. We 
think that this will not only be a valuable lesson to many in the 
public spirit which is the backbone of a State, but in the local self- 
government of which the honesty of commerce is one of the most 
important forms. We could ourselves suggest objections to this or 
any other system of cure. But the evil is so grave a one, the need 
is so great of a remedy, that a drastic cure is called for, and to our 
mind this is the only one which, in the perilous circumstances, is 
likely to prove effective. 





MANXLAND: ITS LAWS AND CUSTOMS. 


WE have all heard of the famous little island, situated midway between 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the stormy Irish Sea, where the arms 
are three legs, and the cats and fowls have no tails; but very few 
know that, in addition to these peculiarities, there are many more to 
be found within the 2263 square miles of territory composing what 
was formerly the Kingdom of Man, which render it a most interesting 
study for the archzologist, the geologist, and the student of history, 
as well as for the ethnologist and philologist. 

Although the Isle of Man had been an appanage of the British 
Crown since the time of Edward I., who took possession of it by the 
wish of the Manxmen, it formed in reality a subject kingdom, whose 
rulers, nominated by the kings of England, were almost independent, 
the office of governor or king having been hereditary in the Stanley 
family from 1406 to 1735, when it fell by inheritance to the Duke of 
Athole, who in 1765 sold his rights to the British Parliament for 
£70,000, and his heirs received in addition (in 1829), as compensa- 
tion for his interest in the revenues of the island, the large sum of 
£416,114. 

With this transaction the history of the Kingdom of Man might 
be supposed to close. Purchased by the British Parliament, it would 
be natural to conclude that it would have become so incorporated with 
the United Kingdom as to form only a county governed by the same 
laws, and sending members to the Imperial Parliament sitting at 
Westminster. Such, however, is far from being the case; for the 
Isle of Man retains its ancient privileges, makes its own laws- in its 
own Parliament, and in fact lives under a system of Home Rule, 
which has existed from time immemorial, and is so intimately con- 
nected with the ancient history of the island that we must give the 
story from the beginning, or at least as far as it can be traced in 
historic times. A thousand years ago, or thereabouts, the Isle of 
Man was invaded by a chieftain from Norway, named Orry, said to 
have been a son of the King of Denmark and Norway ; he was, however, 
welcomed, and chosen king by the Manxmen, and to him is ascribed 
the foundation of the constitution and of the Parliament of the island 
as it exists at the present day. 

It is a long time for a constitution to have remained almost 
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unchanged, and we may be sure that there must have been much 
that was good in it, or it could not have survived the many vicissi- 
tudes the island has undergone since then, for it has been conquered 
and re-conquered by Welsh, Norse, Scotch, Irish, and English ; and 
its kings have been replaced by governors, nominated by the Sove- 
reign of Great Britain and Ireland; but the House of Keys, as 
established by King Orry, still exists, and the laws made there, even 
after they have received the sanction of the Queen and Council, are 
not valid till they have been promulgated to the people, assembled 
for the purpose round the Tynwald Hill. 

This ceremony, which formerly existed in many Keltic countries 
and which may probably be traced back to the time of the Druids 
and sun-worship, is now only to be seen in the Isle of Man; and it 
is so interesting and suggestive that we must describe it at some 
little length. 

The Tynwald Hill is a small mound of earth, about twelve feet 
high and eighty in circumference at the base, consisting of four cir- 
cular platforms, ascended by steps cut in the earth. On the upper 
platform is erected a flagstaff, and the whole is enclosed in a rectan- 
gular space, 136 yards long by 16 wide, at the end of which stands 
the cruciform church of St, John, newly erected on the site of a very 
ancient edifice, which in its turn is said to have supplanted a temple 
of Odin. This space was formerly entered by gateways formed of 
stone jambs, having transverse imposts, resembling the trilithons of 
Stonehenge ; but these have disappeared. Here, on July 5, St. John 
Baptist, or Midsummer-day, old style, takes place the ceremony, which 
is thus described in a document drawn up in 1417 for the guidance 
of Sir John Stanley, King or Lord of Man : 


“Our doughtfull and gratious Lord, this is the Constitution of old time, 
the which we have given in our Days, how yee should be governed on your 
Tynwald Day. First, you shall come hither in your Royal array as a King 
ought to do, by the prerogatives and Royalties of the Land of Man, and 
upon the Hill of Tynwald sitt, in a chaire, covered with a royall cloath and 
cushions, and your visage into the East, and your sword before you, holden 
with the point upward, your barons in the third degree sitting beside you, 
and your beneficed men and your Deemsters before you sitting, and your 
knights, esquires and yeomen about you in the third degree, and the 
worthiest men in your land to be called in before your Deemsters, if you 
will ask anything of them, and to hear the government of your land, and 
your will; and the Commons to stand without the circle of the hill, with 
three clerks in their surplices, &c. &.”? 


This ceremony is essentially the same as that still observed, the 
chapel being used, then as now, as the place of assembly, the Governor 
and Council occupying the chancel, whilst the south transept is 
appropriated to the Keys, as their house for the day; thence, after 
a religious service, they proceed up the pathway to the Tynwald 


1 “Records of the Tynwald, Isle of Man,” vol. xix., by W. Harrison. 
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Hill, and there the laws are read to the assembled multitude, formerly 
and until 1865, both in Manx and English, but now the titles only 
are read in the two languages, and the rest in English. 

The earth of which the Tynwald Hill is formed, is said to have been 
brought from each of the seventeen parishes into which the island is 
divided, during the reign of King Orry, the reason for which is thus 
given in “ A Lay of Ancient Mona,” by Dr. M‘Burney, F.S.A.S., 
Douglas, describing the landing and deeds of King Orry: 


“How countless teams of oxen groaned and sweated ’neath the toil, 
Of drawing to the Tynwald, from each parish, loads of soil, 
That all might own an equal right to votes and common law, 
Pleading their vested privilege, without a let or flaw ; 
And all, too, represented by Keysmen of their choice, 
Might have a twofold charter, to the clear elective voice.” 


Here, then, we have the sole survival of that open-air legislation 
which existed in many countries before laws were reduced to writing, 
when it was necessary that the Commons should be informed orally 
of that which had been devised for their government by their chiefs 
and elders, assembled for that purpose in secret conclave. Even 
until the year 1417, secret laws, called Breast laws, were thus imparted 
to the Deemsters of the Isle of Man; to be by them revealed to the 
people as they should deem expedient ; but in that year Sir John 
Stanley, “ King and Lord of Man, in his wisdom embodied the breast 
laws, with the aid of his Deemsters and Keys, into a written code, 
and cited his Church Barons to come in and do fealty unto him, thus 
striking a fatal blow at the power of the priests, who up to this time 
had exercised so great a sway in temporal matters, but he continued 
the mode of imparting the laws to the people ‘in the face of the sun 
and in the eye of the light.’”> 

The word Tynwald, Thing-Volla, signifying Vallis negotii, is found 
in many parts of Scotland, and “is applied,” says the author quoted 
above, “to those artificial mounds which were in ancient times 
assigned to the inhabitants for holding their Comitia. 

“ Tingwald in Shetland, and Dingwall in Ross-shire, with Tinwald 
in Dumfriesshire, have the same meaning as Tynwald in Man.” There 
was a Tynwald held in Iceland, almost identical with that in 
the Isle of Man, but it was abolished about eighty years ago; the 
Icelandic mound is figured in Lord Dufferin’s “ Letters from High 
Latitudes.” 

The composition of the Manx Parliament resembles that of Great 
Britain and Ireland, as it may be said to consist of King, Lords, and 
Commons. The King is now represented by the Governor, the Upper 
House consists of the Council, sitting, by right of office—namely, 
the Treasurer, or Recciver-General, the Comptroller, the Clerk of 
the Rolls, the Water Bailiff, the Attorney-General, the Bishop, the 


1 “ Records of the Tynwald,” vol. xix. 
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Archdeacon, the Vicar-General, and two Deemsters or Judges—who, 
although belonging to the Council, are always named separately. 
The Keys (or Commons), who constitute the third branch of the 
Legislature, are twenty-four in number,’ and were anciently styled 
“the worthiest men in the Land ;” they were also known as Taxiaxe. 
Prior to 1765, and as late as 1866, the Keys were nominated by the 
Governor, and whenever a vacancy occurred, two candidates were 
selected and introduced by the Speaker to the Governor, who chose 
one of them to be the new member of the House of Keys; but in 
1866 the “‘ House of Keys Election Act” was passed, and by it the 
members are elected by the voters of the sheadings and towns, each 
of the six sheadings into which the island was divided by King 
Orry electing three, the town of Douglas three, and the towns of 
Castletown, Peel, and Ramsay one each. 

The House is elected for seven years, unless dissolved earlier by the 
Governor, who has power to do so whenever he deems it expedient. 
The Governor, Council, Deemsters, and Keys together form the 
Tynwald Court, and the form of passing statutes resembles that of 
the Imperial Parliament. “ Bills are introduced into either branch 
of the Legislature, and are then passed to the other. The two 
branches then meet together in Tynwald, and the Bill, having 
previously been printed on parchment, is signed, and is then sent up 
to the Queen in Council for the Royal assent. But even after all 
this is done, the measure has not the force of law. Before the Bill 
can come into operation, it must be promulgated in the ancient form 
from the Tynwald mount.”? 

The qualification for a member of the House of Keys is the 
possession of real estate of the rateable value of £100 per annum, 
or of real estate of £50 per annum, together with personal estate 
actually producing an income of £100 per annum, or the ownership 
of personal estate actually producing an income of £150 per annum. 
Under the House of Keys Election Act, 1881, the qualification of a 
voter is the ownership or tenancy of real estate of £4 per annum, 
rateable value, or the occupation as a lodger of premises of the 
annual value of £10. \ 

Whether the three Manx legs enable the people to march faster\ 
than the world in general we cannot say, but certain it is they have’ 
made a forward movement as regards the franchise which other 
nations might follow with advantage, for this same Bill of 1881 
conferred the franchise upon unmarried women being possessed of 
the same property qualification as men, ‘The Keys proposed to | 
extend the tenancy qualification to women also, but the Council \ 
objecting, the Keys were compelled to accept the compromise in 


a eee Keys make a House, and that number must concur to render an Act 
valid. 
2 Deemster Gill, in the Isle of Man Times, September 17, 1887. 
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order to obtain an admission of the principle of the right of women 
to vote, but in so doing recorded their protest against their partial 
exclusion. This Act is said to be the only law now existing in 
Europe recognizing the right of women to vote in the election of a 
legislative body.” * 

In other respects also the Manx legislators have shown more 
favour to women than those of other countries, for as a writer in the 
Woman's Suffrage Journal says: “ Although the wife did not retain 
separate property after marriage, the common property of the pair 
was not at the absolute disposal of the husband. The wife retained 
an indefeasible right to half of the common property on the death of 
her husband. Out of this right there grew a custom which allowed 
the wife to make a will leaving her half of the property to whomso- 
ever she pleased, at her own death, during the lifetime of her husband. 
Thus it happened that many men were reduced to comparative poverty 
through the death of their wives, A decree was therefore pro- 
nounced restricting the power of a wife to make such a will, and 
limiting her right over the half of her husband’s property to cases 
where she survives him.” The same writer quotes a curious custom, 
which is to be found in the ancient records of Castle Mona, showing 
that for many centuries Manxmen have had a chivalrous regard for 
the rights of women. A decree in a black-letter book ordains, “ that 
if a man was proved to have wronged a maid, the Deemster was to 
hand to her an axe, a rope, and a ring, that she might deal with 
the recalcitrant lover. She had the choice to behead him with the axe, 
to hang him with the rope, or marry him with the ring. Tradition 
says the maids were usually lenient.”? 

The Deemsters, of whom there are two, one for the Northern 
division of the island, and one for the Southern, are the judges, 
but seem formerly to have had other functions, one of the principal 
being the proclamation of the laws in Manx and English on the 
Tynwald Hill. They had also to preside at the gaol deliveries, which, 
until 1765, took place twice a year, in May and October, Prisoners 
were tried by a jury of twelve, who must be unanimous, but the 
prisoner had the right of selecting the jury out of the jurors im- 
panelled, Prior to 1777 treason and felony were punishable with 
death, and also theft of property above the value of sixpence, In 
cases of petty larceny, a jury of six was chosen, and on a complaint 
being made of property lost or stolen, the Deemster issued his 
warrant to the coroner to summon a jury of inquiry. The oath 
administered to the Deemsters is very curious: “ By this book, and 
by the holy contents thereof, and by the wonderful works that God 
hath miraculously wrought in Heaven above and in the earth beneath, 
in six days and seven nights, I do swear that I will, without 


1 “Constitution of the Isle of Man,” Manx Society, vol. xxxi. 1882, p. 7, note. 
2 Woman's Suffrage Journal, October 1887. 
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respect of favour or friendship, love or gain, consanguinity or affinity, 
envy or malice, execute the laws of this isle justly, betwixt our 
Sovereign Lord the King and his subjects within this isle, and 
betwixt party and party, as indifferently as the herring backbone doth 
lic in the midst of the fish. So help me God, and by the contents of 
this book.” 

This reference to the backbone of the herring seems quaint and 
provocative of laughter, but it is explained by the fact, that formerly 
herrings and potatoes formed the staple food of everybody, and there- 
fore the Deemster was reminded of his oath as often as he ate his 
daily mea!, ; 

The Deemsters, in common with the Moars (collectors of Lord’s 
rent), Coroners, and Sergeants of baronies, had a curious privilege, 
that of yarding, or compelling the service of .persons of either sex at 
a trifling wage fixed by law. An officer, called a sumner, was sent 
to lay a straw on the shoulder of the person so required, saying, 
“You are hereby yarded for the service of the Lord of Man, in the 
house of his Deemster or coroner,” &c,, as it might be. Persons 
refusing to comply with this summons were committed to prison, 
and there kept on a daily allowance of one barley-cake and a pint of 
water, until they yield obedience to perform their service, the expense 
thereby incurred being deducted from the wages of the delinquent. 
By virtue of the statute all instituted parsons and vicars of the 
thirds were allowed their “bridge and staff,’ which implied that 
their servants should not be taken from them by yarding, and the 
servants of members of the House of Keys were also exempt. 

These yarded servants were proclaimed at the parish church or 
Cross, that the farmers might know they had to provide themselves 
with others. It was ordained that yarded servants should be fed 
with porridge in which a spoon would stand upright, and the cakes 
given to them were to be as thick as the length of abarleycorn, In 
1561 the wages of a yarded ploughman were fixed at 13s, 4d. per 
annum ; those of a driver at 10s,, and soon, In 1667 the wages ot 
the ploughman were raised to 15s,, and 9s, was fixed as the yearly 
wage of a strong maidservant. In 1615 it was enacted “That no 
person should receive any recompense for the goodwill of his yarded 
servant,” and in 1747 the privilege of obtaining servants by yarding 
was suspended for three years. In 1763 the wages of yarded men 
servants were raised to £2, and those of women to £1 per annum, 
and the custom has now fallen into oblivion.” 

The Statute Book of the Island contains many other curious laws rela- 
ting to servants. There existed at one time a “‘jury of servants ” which 
compelled the service in agriculture of persons whom they considered as 
unemployed. ‘If there be a scarcity of servants to work the Lord’s 


1 “ Constitution of the Isle of Man,” Manx Society, vol. xxxi. 
2 See “ Account of the Isle of Man,” by Joseph Train, F.S.A. 
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lands, the farmer, upon complaint thereof to the Deemster, is to have 
the benefit of a sheading jury of servants, consisting of four in every 
parish, who are to inquire for vagrant servants, and to serve the 
greater rent first, and then every farm according to his rent, and if 
there be no servants to be had, then he who bears a rent of 5s. to 
the Lord, must serve him who bears a rent of 10s. and so on.”? 

Young persons who were required to attend the old or infirm were 
exempt from service, and had a certificate to that effect from the 
“ Jury of Servants,” and were then known as choice children. <A feed- 
man wishing to leave his master had to give him notice on a certain 
day ; but should the master endeavour to get out of the way, he 
(the servant) might take a competent witness to the place where his 
master usually sat, at the hearth or at meat, and there make a nick 
with his knife in his master’s chair, or if the door should be shut 
against him, he may make a nick in the threshhold, which shall be 
authentic in law against such master. 

The laws appear to have been very severe, for not only was theft 
of sheep or other property above the value of sixpence punishable 
with death, but also stealing or cutting beehives was felony to 
death. ‘ 

Servants who should hire with two masters had to serve the 
first, whilst the second took his wages, and if the offence was re- 
peated, he was whipped in the stocks, If a person was convicted of 
propagating a false report he was placed in the whipping stocks with 
his tongue in a noose of leather called a bridle. After a certain time 
the gag was removed, when he was obliged to say thrice, “ False 
tongue thou hast lied.” 

It does not seem that the liberty of the subject was much re- 
garded by the Kings and Governors of Man, before it came into 
possession of Great Britain by purchase, as the following “ Orders 
in Council ” will show: 

1587.—In regard to a dearth of corn. For a jury to inquire 
into each man’s stock of corn, viz., four men to be sworn by the 
Coroner of each sheading, to inquire into every man’s store, and pre- 
sent the same, and that the same be brought to market sub pena ; 
and that all alehouse keepers sell a quart of ale for a penny, sub pana 
pred. 
1594,—A proclamation that no one do cast reflection on R. Young. 

1648.—Against the use of Wherns, Querns, or Handmills, as in- 
jurious to the Lord’s grist mills in subtracting or defrauding the 
mulctures. 

1673.—Order allowing the exportation of corn, on a petition of 
the Keys, setting forth that in consequence of the prohibition, the 
people were unable to pay their rents, 

1722,—Order of Governor and Council, declaring a paper, exhi- 


1 “ Statutes of the Isle of Man.” 
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bited by the Bishop and Vicars-General, to be a base and scandalous 
libel.— Judicial. 

1741.—Order for the sale of corn, and to prevent the making of 
malt, in consequence of general scarcity. 

It will be seen from these Orders in Council that the Island has 
passed through more than one period of scarcity, and indeed the 
inhabitants seem to have depended almost entirely upon the “ harvest 
of the sea,” and, when that failed them, they were reduced to great 
straits. There are frequent notices as to the insufficient amount of 
attention paid to agriculture, and at one time a law existed forbid- 
ding men under twenty-five from going to sea; nevertheless, fishing 
is still the chief industry of the island, and the Manx fishing fleet 
numbers between three and four hundred boats, two hundred of 
which belong to the old town of Peel, famous for its ancient castle 
and cathedral, the scene not only of many of the most remarkable 
events in the history of the island, but also of some of those legends 
which inspired Sir Walter Scott in his romance of “ Peveril of the 
Peak,” notably that of the Moddey Dhoo, or Spectre dog. 

The Episcopate of Sodor and Man is of great antiquity, and so 
intimately connected with the history of the Island, that a brief 
notice of it must be given here. The title Sodor and Man 
has often puzzled the unlearned, but it seems that formerly 
the Bishopric of Man included the Southern Hebrides, and the title, 
Sodor (Sodorenses), means, literally, Southern Isles, the name being 
retained, although the substance has departed. St. Patrick is 
credited with the foundation of the Church in the Isle of Man, 
where he is said to have been driven by stress of weather, on a 
journey from Liverpool to Ireland ; and the ruins of the old Cathedral, 
dedicated to his successor, St. Germain, still stand on the little rocky 
islet, close to Peel, called St. Patrick’s Isle. Another of St. Patrick’s 
followers, St. Maughold, is also identified with the Isle of Man. 
This s:int, like many more, had been a great sinner, until converted 
by St. Patrick; so in expiation of his sins he caused himself to be 
bound in a boat and sent adrift. In due time he was cast ashore on 
the Isle of Man, and there lived in so great sanctity as a hermit, 
that St. Bridget came over from Ireland to receive the veil from his 
hands, and afterwards founded the nunnery, which still forms a very 
picturesque object near Douglas. The prioress of this nunnery was 
a baroness of the island, holding courts and having absolute power 
over her tenants. 

The ecclesiastical power in the Isle of Man, as elsewhere, has from 
time to time required curbing ; but the bishops have generally been 
popular; Bishop Wilson, who died in 1755, being still venerated 
for many acts of kindness and liberality, which caused him to be 
regarded as a father by the people among whom he laboured. He 
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helped to obtain the Act of Settlement, and arranged the Constitu- 
tions and Canons Ecclesiastical, highly eulogized by Lord Chancellor 
King. Nevertheless, this good man suffered imprisonment at the 
hands of the Governor of the Island, on refusing to pay an unjust 
fine imposed on him for suspending Archdeacon Horrobin for a breach 
of ecclesiastical discipline, but was released by order of King George 
the First. 

At the time of the purchase of the island from the Duke of Athole, 
the patronage of the Bishopric, with fourteen advowsons, of the 
aggregate value of £6000, was estimated at £100,000; the Customs 
revenue at £150,000; rents and alienation fees, £34,000; tithes, 
mines, and quarries, £132,114 : making together the sum of £416,114 
paid by Parliament to the duke. Since that time the revenue 
returns have been—Customs: duties on wine, spirits, tobacco, tea, 
coffee, sugar, and timber, £26,500; mines and quarries, royalties, 
£3900 ; Lord’s rent, abbey rents, quit rents and fees, £1300; tithes 
commuted, £500: total, £32,200; whilst the expenditure has been 
—civil establishment : salaries, expenses of Government, administra- 
tion of justice, &c., £8000 ; harbours, £2300 ; collection of customs, 
prevention of smuggling, woods and forests, £3900; interest on the 
purchase money (£416,114) at 33 per cent., £11,000: total, £25,200, 
leaving a surplus revenue of £7,000. 

This surplus has been the cause of many disputes between the 
islanders and the Imperial Parliament, the former claiming the whole 
of the surplus. By Act 16 & 17 Vic. cap. 107, dated August 1854, 
it was provided that the payment of the whole Customs revenue, 
except the expenses of collection, and one-ninth for public purposes, 
should be paid into the Consolidated Fund, and making the expenses 
of Government, and of the administration of justice, and the annual 
sum of £2,300 for the harbours, chargeable on that fund, instead of 
on the revenue. 

In 1866 another Act, called “‘ The Isle of Man Customs, Harbours 
and Public Purposes Act,” was passed, by which the whole of the 
Customs revenue was devoted to insular purposes, except the sum of 
£10,000, which may be regarded as the insular contribution for im- 
perial protection.’ Amongst the laws still in force, is one providing 
that in cases of riot, the damages, if under £100, shall be defrayed 
by the parish in which the riot occurs; if under £200, the sheading is 
called upon to pay it; if over that sum, the whole division is called 
upon to contribute up to £1000. In 1711, among the taxes raised 
by the insular legislature for temporary purposes, was one for defray- 
ing the expenses of persons sent to the English Parliament to procure 
free trade with Great Britain, and in 1753 a tax was raised for 


1 See ‘“‘ Publications of Manx Society,” vol. xii. An Abstract of Laws Customs, and 
Ordinances. Compiled by J. Parr, Esq., formerly one of the Deemsters. 
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encouraging public industry, in such branches and in such manner 
as shall hereafter be agreed upon by the Governor, Officers, Deem- 
sters, and Keys, as occasion offers. 

It is provided by common law, that a school shall be built and 
maintained in substantial repair in every parish, by assessment upon 
the inhabitants ; that every child of proper age shall attend, some 
free of charge, the rate of payment of the rest being fixed by law; 
and it is forbidden that any one should be schoolmaster whose 
qualifications have not been ascertained by a competent authority, 
and who has not the licence of the Bishop. 

The lands belonging to the Crown are subject to a right possessed 
by the public to turn sheep out on them, to cut turf and preserve 
highways, turbaries and watercourses. The Crown lands are 30,788 
acres in extent, but much of it is mountain and moor, for the island 
is distinctly mountainous, Snaefell, the highest peak, rising to the 
respectable height of 2024 feet, whilst several others fall little short 
fines of 2000 feet. 

Amongst the ancient institutions of the island we must not omit 
one known as the “ Setting Quests ”; these consisted of four of the 
Lord Proprietor’s tenants, and a Setting Quest was chosen for every 
parish in the island, their duty being to find suitable tenants for any 
of the lord’s lands which might fall vacant. The tenant thus chosen 
was obliged to take the land, and if he failed to pay the rent, the 
Setting Quest was liable, for having chosen an impecunious person, 
These Setting Quests still exist, but their duty now is to return the 
alienations and descents of land, with the names of the succeeding 
owners, to enable the entries to be made on the roll, and the alienation 
to be collected.’ 

From what we have said it will be seen that the Isle of Man 
Legislature is in all respects an independent body, and by no means 
slavishly subservient to the Imperial Parliament,’ although the people 
value the connection with Great Britain most highly, and are ex- 
ceedingly loyal. There is not, and never has been, any idea ‘of 
national independence, which, in the case of so small an island, in 
the position of the Isle of Man, would be manifestly absurd. It has 
been, and must always be, subject to some greater power, and has 
been held by Wales, Scotland, Norway, Ireland and England. Its 
singular customs and superstitions may doubtless be traced back to 
one or other of its ancient masters. We have written so largely of 
the peculiarities of the legislation of this interesting little island, 
that we have left no space for description of the natural features, 
archeological curiosities and superstitions, so full of deep meaning 
to the student of anthropology and ethnology, but to these we shall 
hope to revert at some future time. Whether the Home Rule, which 

1 “ Constitution of the Isle of Man,’’ Manx Society, vol. xxxi. 
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has endured for a thousand years in this isolated spot, would answer 
on a larger scale, we must leave politicians to decide; at all events, 
it seems to have suited the needs of Manxmen, of whom the Rev. 
Mr, Ward, in his “‘ Ancient Records of the Isle of Man,” written in 
1837, says, “ As no people are more blessed, so none are more happy 
and content than the Manx under their venerable laws, and simple, 
primitive, I had almost said, patriarchal constitution.” Fifty years 
do not appear to have made much difference, either in the people or 
in the laws by which they are governed, although the country since 
that time has become much better known, and is now a favourite 
resort for tourists and holiday-makers from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, which is not surprising, for in addition to many natural 
beauties, the climate is warmer and more equable than even many of 
our southern sea-side resorts, and the people quiet and friendly. 

The Manx are undoubtedly of Celtic origin, yet they differ greatly 
from the Irish, being much more sedate, and, singularly enough, 
they have a strong antipathy to those with whom they are ethnically 
most closely allied, and this is expressed in the popular description 
of the three-legged symbol of the island, which is said to kneel to 
England, kick at Scotland, and spurn Ireland. Camden gives an 
amusing account of the way in which it was ascertained to which 
country—England or Ireland—the island belonged: “ As the veno- 
mous animals that were brought out from England for experiment’s 
sake, would live here, Man was generally thought to belong to 
Britain.” Of King William’s College, the island university, we have 
not space to write, neither can we say anything of the. mineral 
wealth of the island, which is considerable; the Great Laxey and 
Foxdale mines being well known. Most of the towns of the island 
are now connected by railways, the commercial advantages of which 
are much appreciated by the inhabitants, 





COUNT CAVOUR:': 


To the utopian dreamer, Cavour would be a materialistic worshipper 
of facts averse to liberty ; to a devout believer in the sacredness of 
the temporal power of the Pope, he would be a sacrilegious and un- 
scrupulous spoliator; while to genuine Liberals he is and must 
always remain a truly great statesman whose slight blemishes of cha- 
racter cannot dim the lustre of his genius or sully the purity of his 
patriotism. So when that intelligent person known as “the general 
reader” asks for a book about Cavour, he can make sure of getting 
what he wants for his money by first finding out the author’s bias. 
Then he will feel like the good Whig in “ Obiter Dicta” who sits down 
to his Macaulay comfortably, knowing the Tories are going to have a 
time of it. 

But if biographers—particularly biographers who have taken part 
in the struggles they describe, and are still throbbing with the ex- 
citement of the affray—are generally hero-worshippers or iconoclasts, 
there is no reason why the historian, viewing the conflict at a certain 
distance of time, should not rise above party prejudices, and tell the 
unvarnished truth as far as his knowledge and insight permit. Such 
an historian of modern Italy has not yet presented himself. It is little 
more than a quarter of a century since the great founder of Italian 
independence was called away in the heat of the conflict ; but nothing 
that rises to the dignity of History has yet been written on the life 
and times of Camillo Cavour. 

We are far from undervaluing the many contributions to the general 
sum of knowledge on this important and interesting subject. There 
is life-colour and reality in the narratives of the men who have had 
personal intercourse with this celebrated character. A little anecdote 
of familiar conversation when all ceremony is laid aside brings his 
portrait more vividly before us than will pages of analytical descrip- 
tion by a cold-blooded critic of a later date. In these narratives we 
see the living Cavour before us in secret conference with his col- 
leagues, rubbing his hands with a smile of conscious strength, or 
holding forth in the Chamber with good-humoured irony or passionate 
declamation. The cold-blooded critic, however, has his uses, and it 


1 Lettere inedite e edite di C. Cavour. Raccolte e illustrate da Luigi Chiala. Five 
vols. Lettere inedite di Massimo d' Azeglio a suo nipote il Marchese Emanuele d’ Azeglio. 
L’idea Italiana nella soppressione del Potere Temporale. Pantaleoni. Jl Conte di Cavour 
avanti 1848, Berti. 
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will be the duty of that impartial personage to winnow these narratives, 
as well as to search the lives and correspondence of Cavour’s contem- 
poraries which throw side-lights on his personality. But he will find 
his best and most reliable source of information for every occurrence 
in his history, and also for the study of his character, in his vast 
correspondence. Up to the present, many incidents of his life were 
shrouded in darkness or but partially revealed; it is only now we 
have a full collection of the productions of that wonderful letter-writer, 
who sometimes penned thirty-five epistles in the day. The corre- 
spondence, with the long biographical introduction, makes five quarto 
volumes. This of course does not include all the letters extant written 
by Cavour. Some friends refuse to yield their treasures to the public 
eye; and some letters, the editor, using a wise discretion, chose to 
suppress wholly or in part; not—he is careful to.inform us—because 
they could hurt the Count’s reputation, but because his cutting criti- 
cisms, often hastily penned in moments of extreme irritation, might 
hurt the feelings of some living persons. 

In this correspondence of varied interests, as the writer's life was 
varied and full of interest, his character and history are told. In 
those hastily written confidential letters to friends, colleagues, sub- 
ordinates, protéyés, we see the true reflection of Camillo Cavour in all 
the changing moods of his complex nature, which was inscrutable to 
the outer world. He was enthusiastic, yet calculating; frank and 
confiding, yet shrewd, and at times suspicious; warm-hearted and 
benevoient, but sarcastic and severe; courteous and amiable, but 
subject, occasionally, to violent gusts of temper; bold and fearless 
sometimes, sometimes cautious. 

‘You have all the qualities of a great statesman,” said Manzoni; 
“you are generally prudent, but at need you can be imprudent.” 
His deep-rooted faith in political freedom, his contempt for martial 
law and all arbitrary modes of ruling, were in a sense contradicted by 
his determination that his influence should be paramount in the 
Cabinet even as a subordinate. 

“ With this little man I do like Louis Philippe: I reign but do 
not govern,” said the Premier. Yet, when at the head of affairs and 
urged by a friend to assume more authority in a difficult crisis, he 
replied : “I have no faith in dictatorships ; I am the son of Liberty: 
to her I owe everything that I am.” Accompanied by such com- 
manding abilities, his self-confidence and decision were helpful 
rather than hurtful to the public weal. If it were a fault, 

“ We cannot wish the fault undone, 
The issue being so proper.” 

The accusation from which Cavour’s reputation has suffered most 
was duplicity. He was said to be an untrustworthy schemer, in- 
triguing to hatch conspiracies in neighbouring States with which 
Piedmont pretended to be on amicable terms. We have heard in- 
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numerable denials of friends, assertions of enemies, explanations and 
proofs—which were sometimes like the proofs of the identity of Jack 
Cade’s father, the bricklayer, with the Earl of March’s son: “ Sir, 
he made a chimney in my father’s house, and the bricks are alive to 
prove it—so deny it not!” 

This sort of controversy continued after the stirring events which 
had called forth such excitement had become a part of history. But 
at last, the smoke of battle being dispersed, the atmosphere has become 
more clear; a spirit of historic investigation has begun to be applied 
in the later works on the Revolution, and the correspondence of the 
chief actors in it is being given tothe public. Now, at last, we know 
the particulars of the secret negotiations with the other Governments, 
the working of the national party throughout the Peninsula, the dis- 
sensions in the Liberal camp; and the full extent of Cavour’s sins in 
all these transactions, as related by honest opponents like Guerzoni, 
honest adherents like Chiala, and, better than all, in the letters of the 
honest statesman himself, who, however diplomatic with enemies, 
concealed nothing from his friends and partisans. “I frankly con- 
fess,” he said, in that light humorous vein which often relieved him 
when he was weighted with care—“ I frankly confess that I am less 
scrupulous than you (in political matters) ; and though I have a right 
to jeopardize my own soul for the sake of my country, I know I have 
not an equal right to drag the souls of my friends to perdition along 
with me.” 

It is not without an effort that a biographer can conquer his 
natural instinct of tenderness for the reputation of his dead hero. 
The characters traced by the hand now cold, no longer able to defend 
its. owner from unjust aspersions, make a mute appeal to the heart of 
the writer and rouse his chivalrous sentiments. This being the 
natural state of the biographical mind, Cav. Chiala deserves credit 
for his mode of treating the man of his own party and his own time. 
Having compared his narrative with those of others unfriendly to 
Cayour—as, for instance, Guerzoni’s able Life of Garibaldi—we de not 
find any discrepancy as to facts. 

Indeed, as we have already remarked, Cavour’s own letters are his 
best witnesses: they lay bare his soul in all its greatness and weak- 
ness, and we rejoice to find that our estimate of him was a true one; 
his nobility far outbalances his defects. His objects were great and 
his motives pure, so that even when he errs he holds the reader’s 
sympathy more strongly perhaps than if he were a more circumspect 
man careful of his reputation. ‘‘I shall lose all my popularity in 
Piedmont,” he said sadly when he had signed the secret treaty for 
the cession of Nice and Savoy ; and he confessed with a charming 
frankness that his popularity was dear to him. On another critical 
occasion, when he exclaimed—“ Perish my name, perish my fame, so 
that Italy be made!” we feel that the cry must have come from 
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the depth of his passionate heart, and sent a thrill of electric fire 
to the hearts of those who were in sympathy with him. 

It must be conceded that political honour and private honour did 
not mean one and the same thing to Cavour as to Azeglio. Though 
in private dealings scrupulously upright and delicate, regardless of 
all personal interests where the interest of the State was concerned, 
he practised diplomatic arts with the representatives of the tyrannic 
Governments whose principles were in hostility to his, and who he 
knew were labouring to overthrow him and his principles. He 
received and welcomed the fugitives, good and bad, from those 
countries ; and, to carry out the aims he had in view, he tolerated and 
made use of persons whose characters he despised; he gave secret 
countenance to the revolutionary movements in the States of the 
Church and the kingdom of Naples while still at peace with those 
Governments. This is a true bill, but there are extenuating cir- 
cumstances; how far those circumstances justified Cavour is a 
question for every reader to decide for himself after he has examined 
the evidence, which cannot be fairly summed up in a brief notice. 
We cannot forbear remarking, however, that though a rigid moralist 
like Massimo d’Azeglio might- condemn him, the charge of double- 
ness from the Papal and Neapolitan Courts is exceedingly amusing. 
We have ample proof that Cavour had not at first aimed at the over- 
throw of the petty princes, much less of the Papal power ; he desired 
a league, or federation, for the expulsion of the foreigner, and the 
granting of liberal constitutions such as Piedmont enjoyed. By 
degrees he became convinced of the impossibility of any such 
arrangement. The tyranny which those princes practised on their 
own subjects, and their unscrupulous intrigues for the destruction of 
liberty in his country, induced him to adopt their own weapons to 
foil them. That a noble gentleman should have entered into such a 
contest may be a matter of regret, but the trickster whom he has 
outmanceuvred has surely no right to complain. The peace between 
Piedmont and Naples at the time of the Garibaldian descent on Sicily 
was a hollow mockery ; the relations were “ strained” to the utmost ; 
and the Neapolitan Minister at Turin was regarded simply as a spy. 
Cavour’s honest nature revolted at the réle he had to play in the 
negotiations at that time, a réle forced upon him by the great Powers 
who would not hear of him breaking the peace of Europe, and for 
whatever insincerities entered into those transactions they were to 
blame. “TI have all the diplomatic corps down upon me, Hudson 
excepted,” he wrote at this juncture. And even England, who 
applauded Garibaldi and sent him aid with her left hand, with her 
powerful right held Cavour back from giving ‘legitimate assistance 
to his distressed countrymen in the South. 

Cavour has some points of resemblance to Lord Palmerston, for 
whom he had a warm admiration. In his great physical strength, 
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animal spirits, sociability, hopefulness, a courage which rose to meet 
any difficulty, a just estimate of other men’s merits, and an absence 
of all political rancour, he recalls the English statesman. He could 
hit hard and unsparingly in the fight, but he never pressed a 
vanquished adversary or bore ill-will for any length of time. When 
he had given offence he was in haste to apologize, and to forgive if 
he were offended or injured. He possessed, in fact, that generosity, 
mixed with a vein of tenderness, which belongs to a very strong 
manly character. 

Camillo Benso, second son of the Marquis Cavour, was born 
August 10, 1810, of an ancient Piedmontese family on the father’s 
side, while on the mother’s side he had French Huguenot blood in 
his veins. In 1820 he entered the Military Academy, where he 
passed some years of his boyhood, in which he showed no great 
inclination for study, save only for mathematics, for which he 
evinced a real talent. The Marquis Cavour wished to place his 
son at Court as a page, and Prince Carlo Alberto said he was most 
anxious to have about him this “charming Camillo, who gave so 
much promise for the future.” But the pleasure was not mutual. 
The boy’s independent, indomitable nature was ill adapted for a 
courtier’s office: notwithstanding the affection which his royal master 
bestowed on him, he felt it to be a gilded slavery, and in after-years 
he said he blushed at the recollection. He leaped for joy when 
released from this position, and presented with a commission in the 
army. But even at this early age, while dancing the merry hours 
away, he felt deeply the miserable state of his country, “ oppressed 
by civil and religious despotism,” as he says in one of his melancholy 
letters to a friend. His day-dreams all pointed to the regeneration 
of Italy. A few years Jater he alluded to them thus: 


“ At the risk of making you laugh at me, I will confess that there was a 
time when I thought there was nothing beyond my capacity ; and I should 
have thought it quite natural if I had awoke some fine morning and found 
myself Prime Minister of the kingdom of Italy.” 


He had reached the mature age of twenty-two when he thus 
ridiculed his boyish ambition. A high-born democrat was in those 
days considered a dangerous phenomenon, and the young officer was 
transferred from his pleasant quarters in Genoa to a dismal little 
village in the Val d'Aosta, where he had no sort of occupation but 
drilling. This was more than the vivacious Camillo, eager for know- 
ledge, could long support, and he entreated his father to procure his 
dismissal from the service in 1831. Henceforth amusements occu- 
pied a small place in his life, and he began to study with that 
intensity and perseverance which characterized him. Mathematics, 
political economy, and history were his favourite pursuits. Every- 
thing practical and useful attracted his attention, and he put away 
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the foolish dreams which had hitherto dazzled his sanguine ima- 
gination. 

“ But I will always remain faithful to my liberal ideas,” he 
wrote. “I will sustain them, from my love of truth and sym- 
pathy with humanity. ‘These ideas are part of my very existence.” 
Requiring some more outlet for his energies than study afforded, 
and finding all public employments blocked to him because of his 
advanced opinions, he took charge of a family estate and devoted 
himself to agriculture." The knowledge thus acquired enabled him 
largely to increase his private fortune, and served him well when he 
became Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. But unflagging 
industry indoors and out of doors could not quell the restlessness of 
a@ spirit craving some higher destiny. ‘And I alas! obscure citizen 
of Piedmont, have done nothing to make me known beyond the village 
of which I am syndic.” 

Oppressed by the narrowness and deadness of his little country, 
he used to refresh himself by an occasional “bath of liberty” in 
Switzerland and France. But he always carried his books with 
him, and studied unceasingly. To an influential friend in Paris, 
who wished him to settle there, he replied : 


“No, madame, I cannot plunge a dagger in the bosom of my parents, 
and I never will quit them till the grave separates us. And why, madame, 
should I come to France, to seek a reputation in letters? . . . . What good 
could I do here for humanity or my country? . . . . No, it is not in flying 
from one’s country, however unfortunate, that one can attain a glorious 
career. Cursed be he who abandons and misprizes the land that gave him 
birth, who disowns his brothers as unworthy of him! As for me, I am 
resolved never to separate my fate from the Piedmontese. Happy or 
unhappy, my country shall have all my life, and to her I shall never 
be unfaithful, even if I were sure of finding elsewhere a brilliant 
destiny.” 


This letter was written when Cavour was twenty-five, when the 
condition of Italy hardly presented a shadow of light to brighten 
its dark horizon. It is interesting, not only for the spirit of de- 
votion to family and country which it breathes, but the sense of 
latent power which one day might be brought into the service of 
the nation. It is not unfrequently said that great men dislike and 
despise their own form of greatness, and would rather be somebody 
else. Carlyle scorned the reading public, thought a bridge more 
valuable than a thousand books, and loved and honoured fighting 
men. A witty writer has recently remarked that if he had had the 
shaping of his own destiny, we should have had blows from him 
instead of books. Now, Cavour was one of those great men who 
knew the quality of his genius and was content with it. He felt 
he was born for public life, and could not be enticed into the 
flowery paths of literature. “I have no imagination; I never 
could invent a fable to amuse a child.” But he had imagination 
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for all that, else he could not have seen to the heart of things as he 
did. Were not the destinies of Italy shaped in his glowing ima- 
gination before the splendid dream was translated into a reality ? 
In the same letter from which we have already quoted he says: 


“T love the moral sciences; I love them with passion. But do you 
believe that I could cultivate them in Paris? I think not. On the con- 
trary, it seems to me that this factitious society is an environment little 
adapted to those who wish to study the laws of humanity. Great philo- 
sophers, great moralists, celebrated economists, have not lived in great 
capitals. They have laboured in the silence of obscure retreats, and from 
thence the fountains of their genius have thrown their jets upon the 
world.” 

The man who could write thus in the spring-time of his joyous 
youth was not likely ever to make a fiasco or mistake his path. 
To be a literary lion in the Parisian salons was not the réle for 
Camillo Cavour. But before retiring once more to his obscure 
retreat, his fields and mills, he paid a visit to England in company 
with a friend. This trip gave him immense pleasure. The life and 
movement, the prosperity and progress of this country, delighted 
him. His eager mind was always in search of new ideas, and he 
was never so happy as when learning something useful. So while 
the sentimental Santa Rosa studied the English poets, Cavour 
visited railways, docks, banks, workhouses, prisons, and cultivated 
the acquaintance of political economists. His rare intelligence, 
genial manners, vivacity, humour, and his interest in everything, 
charmed his English friends; and he was invited to various 
parts, where he had an opportunity of admiring our country in 
her softer and more poetic aspect; and though a man of facts 
and figures, he was keenly alive to the beauties of Nature. The 
sympathy and respect for England then generated never became 
less in after-life. She was always to him the home of constitutional 
liberty, the great model on which he wished to form his own 
nation. 

On Cavour’s return home he wrote an article on English taxation, 
which attracted general attention, and henceforth everything from 
his pen was eagerly welcomed; but he only wrote when he had 
some information to impart on a subject that especially interested 
him. Unlike Italian men of letters generally, he thought much more 
of the substance than the form of his compositions. In French, he 
wrote with equal ease and vigour as in his own language. His 
style was unpolished, but informed by such a mind it could not be 
other than natural, concise and lucid. Massari relates that once on 
a grand occasion he asked him to revise the King’s Speech. It was 
that famous one with the “ grido di dolore” which thrilled the Par- 
liament like an electric shock, and brought down thunders of 
applause and passionate tears of joy and gratitude. 

In 1847 Cavour became director of a journal bearing the signifi- 
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cant title of Risorgimento. He was in communication with the 
Moderate party throughout Italy, a party which owed its origin 
chiefly to Massimo d’Azeglio, and which had for its fundamental 
principle an absolute publicity—the leaders having an utter abhor- 
rence of all the machinery of secret societies, and desiring only to 
reform, not overturn, the Governments. This did not suit the very 
advanced Liberals who had been bred in the Mazzinian school, and 
they distrusted Cavour as only a sort of make-believe reformer, whose 
“ patrician instincts” were all against liberty. He was out of favour 
at Court as a “ despiser of monarchical institutions,” and his Sovereign 
called him the most dangerous man in the kingdom. ; 

In the general crash of thrones for which the nation was prepar- 
ing, Cavour, like Azeglio, had still enough of the old spirit of the 
Piedmontese nobility to cling to the Casa Savoia and make it an 
anchor of salvation for Italy. This cold impersonal loyalty, in which 
he never faltered, did not commend itself to Carlo Alberto, who paid 
little attention to Cavour’s earnest entreaties at the time of the 
rising in Milan to declare immediate war against Austria. Between 
the campaign of 1848 and the disastrous battle of Novara in March 
1849, our hero entered Parliament and made his maiden speech, 
He was not a born orator, but he studied the art of speaking with 
great success. He had natural advantages as a debater, being cool, 
witty, quick at repartee, self-confident, and gifted with an excellent 
memory. 

In 1850 Cavour became Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
almost contrary to the wishes of the young king, who was a little 
afraid of his Radicalism. To Lamarmora belongs the credit of having 
introduced him into the Cabinet in spite of the prejudices of the 
Sovereign and the Premier. “Camillo,” he said to his Chief, “is a 
buon diavolo, and working with us he will learn moderation.” To 
Victor Emanuel’s remark that he would turn them all out of office, 
he replied that that was of no consequence, but it was very important 
to bring such an able man into the public service.’ Henceforth 
Cavour was the ruling spirit of the Cabinet; and, in his eagerness to 
advance at a more rapid pace than his cautious chief, he undoubtedly 
gave Azeglio some cause for complaint. But though they quarrelled 
frequently, they had a mutual esteem and affection for each other 
which lasted to the end. ‘The impious rival,” as Azeglio play- 
fully called Cavour, never hesitated to appeal to his former chief in 
any difficult circumstance, and never appealed in vain. 

“ Foreign diplomacy required that I should be sacrificed. Azeglio, 
I believe, would have willingly retired, but I dissuaded him to the 
best of my ability. So he has remained and I have gone out, without, 
however, ceasing to be personal and political friends. In his turn 


1 Massari. 
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Azeglio will have to go out, and then we can form a Ministry frankly 
liberal.” 

Consoling himself with this happy prospect, he once more betook 
himself to the land he loved next to hisown. On Cavour’s return from 
England, Azeglio sent in his resignation, advising the king to call 
his rival. Cavour refused to take office as long as the king insisted 
on conciliation towards the Vatican, and it was only when the Extreme 
Right failed to form a Ministry that he was recalled and accepted on 
his own terms. ‘This wise delay gave hima strong position at start- 
ing which he was able to hold, with a brief interruption of a few 
months, to the end of his life—a period of nine years. In the course 
of that time there occurred disagreements and crises; but Cavour 
always stood resolute and pursued his own fixed policy. If a col- 
league did not suit him, he removed him to some other department, 
or sent him into repose with a “ribbon to stick on his coat.” He 
would not be baulked even by the strong-willed and sensible king 
whom he loved. Deferential and courtly in manners, but firm in 
purpose, he resorted in extreme cases to resignation. For example: 
“On no condition should you send X. I could not tolerate him. 
Say so to his Majesty in the most respectful terms. .... J will 
make it a Ministerial question.” 

In the question of the Crimean war we see the same all-powerful 
will dominating the Cabinet, every member of which was opposed to 
him—the king alone on his side. The Opposition was ferocious 
against the Anglo-French alliance, But, in spite of all, he carried his 
purpose with the loss of one colleague only, convincing the rest with 
his masterly reasoning, eloquence, and passion. It seemed as if a 
lightning flash from heaven, visible to him alone, illumined a page of 
future history. What terrible anxieties he suffered—he, the respon- 
sible author of the alliance—when the soldiers were carried off in 
hundreds by cholera before engaging the enemy, and the commander 
wrote: “If I had advised this expedition I should die of remorse! ” 
—may be imagined.’ But he never lost courage or self-command, 
and it is only by his boundless joy and enthusiasm over the battle 
of Tchernaya that we can see the depth of the trouble out of which. 
he had emerged, After this came the Paris Conference, when Cavour 
exhausted himself in working up the Italian question, and enlisting 
the sympathies of Europe in preparation for the approaching war of 
independence. 

There is no doubt that he would have preferred the help of Eng- 
land rather than that of Napoleon III. He accepted the latter 
because he had no choice; and he promised the cession of Nice and 
Savoy for the same reason. It was a sine gud non condition of the 
alliance. In this and in all negotiations he got all that genius, 
patriotism, and unwearied perseverance could obtain for his country. 

1 Alleanza della Crimea.” Chiala. 
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He might well silence his captious critics, who said he ought to be 
impeached, by pointing to the liberated provinces, and reminding 
them that all their plots and conspiracies had never succeeded in en- 
franchising one rood of Italian soil. And to the English Minister’s 
friendly protest he might not unfairly have replied: “If England 
had been as generous with aid as she is with advice, we should not be 
forced to make this sacrifice.” 

The correspondence of the last two years of the Count’s stirring 
career—when the exciting drama so long in preparation was boldly 
enacted before Europe—the people’s applauding and the Govern- 
ment’s condemning—reads like a thrilling romance, Cavour, who 
sometimes held three portfolios at once, was terribly overworked, 
and the constant strain told even upon his iron nerves. His letters 
are sometimes severe and irritable, sometimes apologetic, but more 
frequently pleasant, business-like, kindly. Through all the varying 
moods of the writer we trace a buoyant sunny nature and an 
immutable will fixed on the attainment of one object. The repeated 
victories of the Allies in 1859 had gradually raised his spirits to a 
point of exultation, when he received a telegram from Lamarmora 
which froze his blood :—“ The. armistice is being concluded at this 
moment at Villafranca.” 

In a state of indescribable agitation he set out to headquarters and 
tried to break off the negotiations, but in vain, The excitement 
and grief made him so ill, that his friends were startled at his 
appearance when he returned to Turin. Yet he was able to play 
his part decently on the entry of the Sovereigns into the capital 
before retiring to Switzerland to hide his mortification. Nothing 
can be more absolutely groundless than the assertion of some 
English writers that Cavour and Victor Emanuel were then playing 
a clever part and were in secret correspondence, Their quarrel was 
very real, and deeply felt by both King and Minister. 

Cavour announced to his friends in London and Paris that 
they must consider him dead and buried to public life. But this 
sort of suicide was impossible to him. In vain he tried to find 
solace in “the best refuge of disappointed politicians—agriculture.” 
He was painfully alive, and every fibre of his being throbbed 
responsively to the agitated heart-beats of the nation in her con- 
vulsive efforts to break her bonds. It was six months of torture to 
him, and he worried the Ministers with so much advice that they 
were glad to.retire and give place to him. It was a position which 
seemed to present overwhelming difficulties, Like the Six Hundred 
he was stormed at on all sides, but it only nerved his dauntless spirit 
to fresh courage and energy as he dashed off defiant or soothing 
despatches in every direction. 

“We will not disarm!” . . . “ Nothing but great armies shall arrest 
our progress.” 

VOL. 129.—NoO. I. D 
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Cavour had a giant’s strength, but he abused it, particularly 
the last few months, when the work and the excitement increased 
each day. His heart was set on the Imperial City. He desired 
it with an intensity not inferior to that of Garibaldi, though he 
worked in a different way. It was“ 0 Roma! O morte!” with both, 
and it happened that the reckless soldier survived all his rash 
attempts, and the wise statesman found death. The last year of 
his life, the multifarious duties of his office weighed heavily upon him. 
To keep the Powers in good humour; to pacify, convince, or check- 
mate Foreign Ministers; to circumvent the intrigues of enemies ; 
to make use of Garibaldi and hold him in restraint ; to guide the 
Revolution in all the provinces ; rebuke the over-bold, encourage the 
faint-hearted ; all this was no easy task when it rained letters and 
telegrams from all points of the compass, and each day brought him 
some startling news of good or evil import which called for 
immediate action. He lived every minute of his life, and crowded 
as much experience in one year as some statesmen might spread 
over ten. 

Though Cavour, after he became Minister, lived alone for the State 
and had little of what is called private life, the man himself, in his 
relations with family and friends, is so interesting that it would take 
a long article to do justice to this side of his character; and we 
must for the present leave the attractive theme untouched. Indeed, 
his future biographer will suffer from an embarrassment of riches on 
all points of his subject, for the family have at last yielded to the 
public not only his correspondence with his closest connections, but 
the private journal in which the young Count recorded the sad story 
of his unhappy love, which made such a lasting impression on him. 

It was the Roman question that killed him. We have abundant 
proofs that Cavour, in the last three months of his life, had conducted 
the negotiations with the Vatican to an almost successful issue; and 
if he had not been so suddenly cut off there is little doubt that Victor 
Emmanuel would have speedily and peacefully entered Rome instead of 
taking it by storm after ten turbulent years.’ Now we know all the 
dark intrigues supposed to be practised by the Sardic Minister to 
undermine the Papacy, and after a careful perusal of the story we 
rise with the conviction that in no transaction of his life was he more 
straightforward, just, and true; while the dark intrigues were freely 
practised by his adversaries. For instance: important despatches 
entrusted to the care of a monk to be conveyed to Dr. Pantaleoni, the 
semi-official envoy of Victor Emmanuel at Rome, were not received by 
him. ‘To work on Pius IX.’s nervous and timid nature delay was 
precious, and the monk was turned aside on his journey and sent to 
Naples, carrying with him the documents on which so much depended. 
Antonelli had triumphed for the moment, but if Cavour had lived he 


1 See Pantaleoni : “‘ L’idea Italiana, &c.” Curci: ‘Il Vaticano Regio,” &c. 
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would , have foiled his wily enemy, as we may imagine by the last 
letter he penned on the day he was seized by the fatal malady which 
ended his life—a malady which was simply the result of an overtaxed 
brain and nervous system. 

When the supreme mandate came, and he knew he was called on 
to lay down his arms and quit his post, he calmly let go his hold on 
the life he loved, and faced death with the manly courage with which 
he had met every earthly danger. “Let the good people of Turin 
know that I die a Christian. I am perfectly happy, for I never wil- 
fully injured any one.” 

But though resigned to the Divine decree, the master-passion: of 
his life—amor della patria—was extinguished only with life itself. _He 
talked of public affairs to the last day, and only a few hours before 
his departure he took an affectionate leave of Victor Emmanuel, who 
was speechless with grief. At the dawn of a June morning, when he 
felt the darkness of death descending upon him, he pressed his con- 
fessor’s hand and murmured: “ Libera Chiesa in libero Stato.” 

His death fell like a thunderbolt on the awe-struck nation whose 
hopes were centred in him. The king cried out: “ Better for Italy 
if it were I!” ’ 

Azeglio wept hopelessly for days for the loss of his rival. Pius IX., 
who in the depth of his Italian heart secretly admired him, was deeply 
agitated at the news, and as he paced up and down his room exclaimed: 
“ But how he loved Italy—this Cavour!” 

Yes, he loved Italy. His genius, great as it was, would have been 
powerless to accomplish the unity against such terrible odds if the 
passionate fervour of his love had not communicated itself like electric 
fire to his countrymen. “ Feelings have nothing to do with politics,” 
said Prince Bismarck, and this may be true of his world of politics. 
But feeling was the main factor in the work of Italian independence. 
The Italians are, what Mr. Ruskin says of the Irish, “ an affectionate 
people, who cannot be governed by heartless persons on scientific 
principles.” It was warmth of feeling, not statecraft, which enabled 
Cavour and his king to accomplish what they did. Cavour’s buon 
cuore as much as his services has endeared him to the nation, and 
by it he was enabled to exercise such a powerful, and we believe 
lasting, influence on modern Italy. 





SEVEN WEEKS IN AUSTRALIA. 


Tue title of this paper may, I fear, have the disadvantage of suggest- 
ing that little that is worth printing can have been seen or learned 
during a visit of less than two months’ duration to a group of new 
countries nearly as large as Europe, and bigger than the United 
States. But my answer is, that if I can succeed in telling a tithe 
of what I did see and learn, however superficially, the fault will be in 
the narration and not in the matter, if my story be not worth reading. 
The object of my visit was not merely to see Australia, but to regain 
health by the long double voyage; and, to not a few, some report 
of the conditions under which this may now be made, and of its 
sanative effects, may be as interesting as anything which as many 
months as my tour covered weeks, would have enabled me to learn 
and tell about the politics, the industries, or the social life of the 
three great colonies to which, with their minor satellite Tasmania, 
the visit extended. 

The best, though not the cheapest, way of making the voyage is 
by the ships of either the Peninsular and Oriental or the Orient 
Companies, which despatch vessels in alternate weeks from Tilbury, 
under mail contracts with the home and colonial Governments. The 
mails are, of course, sent overland vid Brindisi to Egypt, and catching 
the ocean liners at Suez, are generally delivered at Adelaide within 
the month. From Adelaide they reach Melbourne by the mail 
express train in sixteen hours, Sydney eighteen hours later, and, 
from the latter, Brisbane (Queensland) in about twenty hours, by a 
new line opened within the past few weeks. The cost of passage is 
the same by both companies—£70 saloon (£105 return), £35 second 
cabin, and by the Orient ships steerage passengers are carried, fed, 
and berthed for £13 13s. out and £15 home. My choice, therefore, 
lay between these rival companies, and by the advice of a friend who 
had travelled by both, I took passage in the Ormuz, the newest 
and largest of the Orient fleet. The P. & O. route is by Gibraltar, 
Malta, the Suez Canal, Aden, Ceylon, and Albany (King George’s 
Sound), where a fortnightly mail is landed for Western Australia ; 
that of the Orient,’ by Plymouth, Naples, Suez, and thence direct to 


1 Since this was written, new route programmes have been arranged by both com- 
panies, under which the P. & O. ships will, from the beginning of the year, also 
touch at Naples, and those of the Orient at Gibraltar and Albany. 
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Adelaide, except when the small island of Diego Garcia, nearly in the 
centre of the Indian Ocean, is occasionally touched at for coals or to 
provision the few score Mauritius coolies and half-dozen Europeans 
employed in the manufacture of cocoa-nut oil or in charge of the 
coal hulks. From Adelaide the ships of both companies run on to 
Melbourne and Sydney, whence passengers are forwarded to Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, or Queensland, for the same rates of passage 
as to Adelaide only. 

I joined the Ormuz at Plymouth on June 11, and after a 
rapid run across the Bay of Biscay, we passed Gibraltar on the after- 
noon of the 14th, close enough in to see clearly the loungers on 
Europa Point, the barracks, and the great embrasures high up on 
the rock, with the flat neutral ground behind and Algeciras across 
the gulf. Naples was reached on the afternoon of the 17th, in 
splendid weather, which showed all the grand features of the famous 
bay as they are only to be seen in a clear sky and a quiet sea. At 
10.30 next morning we were again under weigh, and nine and a half 
hours later ran through the Straits of Messina at a nearly fifteen 
knot speed. Swampy Port Said was sighted less than half an hour 
before rounding its long byreakwater—still in course of further 
extension to combat the silting Nile mud, washed down by western 
gales—on the afternoon of the 21st, and then, after a little more 
than an hour's halt, began the slow passage of the Canal. As the 
night was clear this was continued till nearly 1 a.M., when, our elec- 
tric light not being powerful enough to warrant further progress, the 
ship was brought to a mooring till daylight, when the slow five-knot 
speed was resumed, and Suez reached about 3 P.M. on the 22nd. 
Here we had to fill up with eight hundred tons of coal, but as the 
Mussulman three-day Bairam festival had begun the day before, the 
Arab bargees could hardly be induced to work, and it was not till 
8.30 A.M. on the 24th that the last basket was emptied into the 
bunkers, and the ship headed down the Gulf on her long unbroken 
run of eight thousand five hundred miles to Adelaide. About 4 P.M. 
next day we entered the tropics, and then began the sweltering 
damp heat which in the dog-days renders the passage up or down 
the Red Sea—especially if the wind be with you, as it was in our 
case—the cruellest known to sailors. I had previously known Egypt 
well, but its greatest dry summer heat ashore was little more than 
pleasant warmth compared with the torrid moisture that depressed 
the strongest and utterly prostrated many on board. ‘Three pas- 
sengers and a stoker were stricken down by heat apoplexy, but only 
the poor fireman succumbed, and was buried at midnight of the 27th. 
I may here remark that the very “scientific” devices on board the 
Ormuz for the circulation of cool air were much less effective than 
the old-fashioned punkahs on the Orient, by which I made the 
return voyage. On the morning of the 28th, however, we emerged 
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from this inferno, passing the flat island of Perim, which commands 
for us the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, into the less fiery though still 
hot Gulf of Aden. The following afternoon we passed the lion- 
faced cliff of Cape Guardafui, the most easterly point of Africa, and 
an hour or two later met the south-western monsoon, against which, 
with full engine power and parlous rollings, the huge ship drove 
grandly for the next fourdays. This brought us well into the Indian 
Ocean, and as the long run across that lonely waste of waters lasted 
more than a fortnight, during which we sighted only one steamer and 
a sailing barque far hull down, I may here conveniently say a word 
as to the economy of the ship and its living freight on this voyage. 
With a registered tonnage of 6116 tons and 8500 horse-power, the 
Ormuz is one of the largest and most powerful merchant ships afloat. 
Her vast engines, however, and the very ample accommodation given 
to passengers of all classes, leave her less than 2000-ton cargo space, 
and, after berthing a ship's company of 188 all told, room for only 
712 passengers—136 saloon, 176 second, and 400 steerage. On this 
voyage we mustered only some 40 first, 140 second, and 350 steerage. 
The saloon accommodation throughout was not merely comfortable, 
but luxurious, including coffee-room, drawing-room, music-room, 
library, smoke-room, bath-rooms, and sleeping-cabins of unusual 
height and roominess, the whole upholstered and decorated equal to 
a first-class hotel. The commissariat was abundant and varied, but 
owing, it was said, to the illness of the chief cook, the cuisine, for 
more than half the voyage, was not up to the high standard of almost 
everything else. No live stock was carried; the refrigerator, besides 
providing ice, preserving meat, vegetables, fruit, eggs, butter and 
milk in perfect freshness, but, except in the case of the last two, 
with sensible detriment to their flavour. For the saloon, the diet- 
round of the day began with coffee or tea and biscuits, served either 
in the coffee-room or the sleeping-cabins, between 6 and 7 a™M., 
breakfast from 8.30 to 10 am., lunch from 12.30 to 2 p.M., tea for 
those who asked for it from 4 to 4.80 p.m, dinner @ la carte from 
6 to 7.30 p.M., and cheese and biscuits, if desired, at 9 pM. Wine 
and other liquors were, of course, extras, and were supplied at fairly 
moderate prices from a well-furnished bar, open from 10 a.m. till 
10 p.m. The meals, it will thus be seen, were both numerous and 
abundant, and, if the cookery had been better, few shore hotels could 
have fed their guests better. Aft, in the second cabin, both the 
table, bath-room and sleeping accommodation were very nearly as 
good, the main differences being that the dinner was a table d’héte 
one at 1 P.M., with, of course, fewer dishes, that there was no draw- 
ing-room or library, and that the passengers were excluded from the 
spacious 240 feet long promenade-deck forward, and restricted to 
their own less roomy poop-deck aft. Below, in the steerage, the 
food and berthing supplied for the money were equally liberal and 
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good of their kind. The breakfast, at 8 A.M., consisted, on five 
mornings a week, of some kind of meat, and on the other two of 
porridge, with coffee, fresh bread, and butter ; dinner, at 1 P.M., of 
soup, meat (on alternate days salt and fresh, with salt fish substituted 
on Fridays), and potatoes, with fresh bread or biscuits; tea, at 5 P.M., 
of bread and butter and a pint of tea; and supper, at 8 P.M., of bis- 
cuits and cheese. In a large deck-house, this class of passengers 
had also separate hospitals, bath-rooms, and lavatories for males and 
females, and on the lofty lower deck roomy bunks suitably divided 
for the sexes, with fitted washstands for both. Different messing and 
berthing this from the salt junk or pork and the weevily biscuits, 
and crowded hammocks or deck plank beds of the emigrant ship of 
fifteen or twenty years ago. Of the commander and his staff, with 
an exception or two, every one at the end of the voyage was loud in 
praise. Captain Hewison had been an officer in the old Indian navy, 
and had since served on nearly all the great lines of ocean passenger 
traffic. His manners and information were those of a courteous and 
accomplished gentleman, and his professional reputation had deservedly 
gained for him the commodoreship of the Orient fleet. His four 
officers, all holding masters’ certificates, were variously worthy of 
their chief, and could each of them have navigated the huge vessel 
probably as well as himself. The purser’s manner needed polish, but 
he was said to be in other respects a good officer ; and what he lacked 
in finish, the doctor made up in “side.” This gentleman was, in his 
own opinion, evidently far too good for his modest work, and thought 
doctoring a steerage, or even a second cabin, passenger much beneath 
a man of his parts. He was, however, a favourite with the grass- 
widows and “unprotected ” spinsters of the saloon, but less so with 
the men of that class, barring two—one of them claiming to be the 
cousin of an Irish duke—who, as I afterwards heard, managed to borrow 
money from him to pay their drink-bills, which they forgot to refund 
when landing at Melbourne. 

Of the passengers, one small party was that of the son of an earl 
returning to his squatter’s station in Queensland, with his wife, sister- 
in-law, and a couple of charming children. This gentleman had been 
for many years in the colonies, and was rich in stories of squatter- 
life. He had graduated through every stage of it, from ’prentice 
cowboy to the owner of a station far up in the tropics, and was now 
returning, after a year at home in a Yorkshire country mansion, to 
the roughing of a shingle hut and the management of a huge herd 
not far, as Australian distances go, from the Gulf of Carpentaria. His 
wife was a delicate lady, much fitter for receiving in Mayfair than for 
roughing it near Rockingham or on the Flinders river. A Fiji official, 
returning from leave, and very proud of his new C.M.G., ranked next, 
but, unlike the squatter lord, at dinner, sat beside, and both there 
and on deck spoke to few but the captain. An Irish spinster, who 
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claimed relationship to a baronet and owned to twenty-six, but when 
seen in the early morning, before her toilet was complete, looked 
much more nearly thirty-five, might have sat for either Thackeray or 
Lever. A cross between Becky Sharp and a gushing girl from Gal- 
way, she angled desperately amongst three or four bachelors and a 
couple of colonial widowers, but none of them rose to the bait, and long 
before Cape Leuwin was sighted, she fell back on a greenling of one- 
and-twenty, who abandoned to her his deck-chair and his rugs, and 
at dinner, at one of the small side-tables, ordered more champagne 
than was good for either his head or his purse. An Irish priest, 
going “on the mission” to Sydney, was perhaps the next most note- 
worthy individuality of our motley company. He was an extreme 
Nationalist and a very bigoted Catholic, and in both capacities came 
into early collision with an Ulster Protestant, whose faith in Messrs, 
Parnell, Davitt, and O’Brien, to say nothing of the Pope, was im- 
perfect, and who, as a landlord in a small way, had suffered from the 
Plan of Campaign. ‘The conflict of argument between these two, on 
both politics and theology, though often warm, was still fairly mode- 
rate, till yet another Irish spinster, also of ripe years, with an illigant 
brogue and the strongest patriotic and ultramontane zeal, came, one 
evening, to the father’s help and raked the Ulsterman in a manner 
that was a caution tohear. “ Atheist ” and “ traitor to his country ” 
were the mildest of her epithets, till the poor Antrim man could stand 
it no longer, and, as the priest endorsed these appellatives, threatened, 
but for his cloth, to kick his reverence round the deck. This po- 
lemical extremity was prevented by the timely intervention of the 
captain, who good-humouredly turned a laugh upon the disputants and 
prevented what might have been an unseemly incident. Thence on, 
however, to the end of the voyage Father M. and his heretic country- 
man exchanged no more words, but the Tipperary lady—who, she 
said, had passed a twe!vemonth in a convent schoo] in Paris—fired 
frequent shots at the enemy in bad French, as she passed him on 
deck on the arm of an elderly Sheffield widower, who gave out 
that he was going to Queensland to invest capital. The couple 
seemed to have developed sympathies before they reached Melbourne, 
as they were, I afterwards heard, met there under circumstances which 
pointed, let us hope, to a pleasanter investment for both‘than either 
mining shares or cattle-runs. A lively Tasmanian lady who flew 
widow’s bunting, but whose right to it was afterwards found to be 
apocryphal, provoked some pungent gossip by a very open flirtation 
with a sensitive German Jew bound for Sydney. To meet and silence 
this, she one morning gave out that he had offered her marriage and 
had been accepted, the event to come off as soon as the ship reached 
Adelaide. The Jew, however, had lived long enough in England to 
acquire some hazy notion of the danger of actions for breach of 
promise, and fearing that even silent acquiescence in the fiction might 
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land him in damages, he promptly contradicted it, with the result of 
a scene in the drawing-room, in the course of which the “ widow” 
showed that the injuria sprete forme can be resented as vigorously 
at Hobart as in Wapping. She was, however, severely boycotted 
thenceafterwards by the ladies to the end of the voyage; but I am 
bound to say that she had the men with her as against the Jew. Of 
a very different sort from this Van Diemen’s Land free-lance, was a 
charming little actress who had created “‘ Dorothy ” and “ The Prin- 
cess Ida” at the Savoy, and was carrying these and the rest of her 
lively répertoire to an engagement at Melbourne. Though still young, 
she had already been a widow, and was now married en secondes naces 
to a youthful gentleman also in the profession, whose devotion would 
have been amusing if it had not been so evidently sincere. It was 
the love-making of light comedy actualized on the Indian Ocean. 
Comparatively small as was our saloon company, these few types of 
it might be easily added to, in illustration of how heterogeneous is 
the monde to be met with on an Australian voyage. It is, in fact, 
a microcosm of human society, in which elements that would perhaps 
rarely come together on shore are compelled into congruous or in- 
congruous intimacies, which work out pleasantly, or the reverse, as 
individual character may decide. Lighter and safer amusements, 
indeed, than flirtation help to relieve the long monotony of sea and 
sky ; besides deck games of cricket, quoits, and the “ bull,” theatricals, 
concerts, and fancy balls, in which the saloon and second cabin join 
hands and reciprocate hospitalities, afford, except in the worst 
weather, plentiful entertainment for those who care little for reading, 
and who neither need nor value the supreme comfort of res¢. 

Such was the life that had been set up even before we left the 
Mediterranean. During the torrid middle passage of the Red Sea 
it was in a manner suspended, but, that fiery zone passed, it was re- 
sumed in the Indian Ocean, and continued till the anchor dropped in 
Sydney harbour. For nearly five days, as I have said, we drove 
through the monsoon, passing on July 2 into an outside gale nearly 
as strong, during which, on the afternoon of the 3rd, we crossed the 
Line. Frightened by steam, Neptune no longer “‘comes on board,” 
but the Southern Cross—already sighted in the Red Sea—nightly 
rose higher above the horizon, reminding us that we had passed into 
another hemisphere, ‘The stars of the north were sinking behind us, 
and constellations invisible at Greenwich were in rapid succession 
looming into view. These stellar indications of progress southwards 
were, however, less striking than the sunset changes in the sky. 
Unlike anything to be seen north or west of Egypt, these passed 
from the deep turquoise of daylight, first into pale sapphire, and then, 
as the red globe of the sun sank into the sea, through a darkening 
opal into molten gold, with an afterglow such as I had before seen 
only on the upper Nile. Not seldom, too, as clouds happened to be 
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drifting across this field of yellow glory, skyscapes were formed 
of wonderful likeness in everything but. colour to mountain, lake, or 
woodland “bits” that delight a painter on shore. One of these I 
especially remember, in which the illusion of the sluggish upcurl of 
smoke from a cottage on the bank of a tree-fringed river was for a 
while perfect, with, away beyond it, a broad table-land backed by 
sharply cut hills, which completed an aérial landscape as beautiful as 
it seemed surprisingly real. And then such moonlight, flushing the 
broad expanse of heaving ocean with a silvery brilliance never seen 
in higher latitudes, and, when the moon was not up, the abundant 
phosphorescence in the ship’s wake, along her sides, and away on the 
wave-crests like dancing stars, as far as the eye could pierce the 
night. By day, too, the sea had its novelties for those who had not 
sailed through tropical waters before. Even in the full height of the 
gale, shoals of flying-fish leaped from the tops of the waves to escape 
other shoals of their natural enemies, the porpoise, and, shimmering 
in the sun like flashes of silver and purple, with their delicate wing- 
like fins outspread, flew away to leeward for fully a hundred yards 
before again falling into the sea. On the homeward voyage two of 
these beautiful creatures—about the size of a small mackerel—rose 
high enough to top the ship’s bulwarks and fall on the spar deck, 
where, of course, they were easily caught. Albatrosses, the “ eagles 
of the sea,” were also numerous, whirling in wide circles round the 
ship in quest of the cook’s refuse, as far out as two thousand miles 
from the nearest land. They, too, prey upon the flying-fish, and in 
our sight seized many a victim as a frightened covey sailed past 
down the wind. Sharks were seen in the tropics, and more 
frequently to the southwards, one huge brute (which I did not see) 
measuring, it was said, thirty feet in length. 

The gale encountered beyond the monsoon lasted till we met the 
equally adverse south-west trades, another storm-zone extending to 
nearly the latitude of Cape Leeuwin, the most westerly headland of 
Australia. This we sighted, about nine miles off, on the afternoon 
of July 13. Past it begins the great Bight—the Australian Bay of 
Biscay—-where in midwinter, as it now was, the weather is always 
stormy. Thus, for more than five thousand miles, from the Gulf of 
Aden till we reached the shelter of Kangaroo Island, about a 
hundred miles from Adelaide, we had battled through a succession 
of heavy gales at the splendid speed cf nearly fourteen knots an 
hour, but with the storm-racks never off the saloon tables, and days 
and nights of rolling which often seemed to threaten a capsize. 
Early in the afternoon of the 16th, our huge engines had their first 
rest since leaving Suez, as the anchor dropped off Glenelg, a pretty 
watering-place in Largs Bay, the nearest approachable point to 
Adelaide. Port Adelaide, the proper harbour of the town, lies inside 
a long sandy spit more than a mile distant, but, although the haven 
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within supplies waterway and quays for large steam coasters and 
ocean sailing ships, leviathians like the Ormuz are forced to anchor 
outside. A line of railway, however, half meets them over a long 
wooden pier, at which steam tenders and lighters land passengers 
and cargo. Less than half an hour carries both over the seven 
miles up to Adelaide, through a scattered suburb of mostly one- 
storied, zinc-roofed wooden houses and factories, which connects it 
with the sea, As we were to sail again at midnight, only a few 
hours were available for a hurried run up to the city. In my own 
case a three or four hours’ cab-drive through and round it gave a 
first impression which a longer visit on the return voyage did not 
materially alter. Unlike both Melbourne and Sydney—the latter 
especially—Adelaide still looks its youth of barely fifty years. 
Situated on an undulating plain, its at many points scattered houses 
and everywhere broad rectangular streets cover a wide area, but, not 
to speak of the long gaps which in many of them still remain to be 
filled in, the houses already built are wholly lacking in architectural 
symmetry. Imposing public buildings, banks, churches, insurance 
offices, and others of recent erection, align with one or two-storied 
shops and private houses of twenty or thirty years ago, when money 
was scarce and sites were cheap. The sense of incompleteness is 
heightened by the many open spaces or parks, which will supply 
ample “lungs” to the city when its present population of 120,000 
has been trebled or quadrupled in another thirty or forty years. The 
small river Torrens, spanned by three bridges, bisects the town into 
“North Adelaide” and “the City,” in both of which building 
ground, that little more than a generation ago cost ten shillings an 
acre, now finds buyers at £1000 a frontage foot. Within the past 
four or five years, however, Adelaide, like Sydney, has made a spurt 
ahead, and if the periodical droughts from which its territory suffers 
more than any of the sister colonies, can be combated by any devices 
of dams and reservoir engineering, its splendid agricultural, pastoral, 
and mining resources, with the aid of further much-needed immi- 
gration—the population of the whole colony being now little over 
300,000—may be safely relied on to give it a high place in the future 
of its great island continent. 

Leaving Largs Bay about midnight, we made the run round to 
Melbourne in thirty-six hours, reaching Port Philip Heads at 9 a.m. 
on the 18th, and Melbourne itself about noon. The Heads form a 
narrow cliff-bound entrance of about a mile wide to Hobson’s Bay, 
which is really an inland sea of forty miles across. The navigation 
through this is intricate, owing to shoals which leave only a winding 
and comparatively narrow channel for vessels of large draught. On 
the occasion of the Russian scare a few years ago, this ‘and the 
passage through the Heads were so mined that it needed only the 
removal of the buoys to practically close both against hostile men-of- 
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war, The Heads are also defended by a few heavy guns, and if 
adequately fortified—as might be done at small cost—would render 
Melbourne unapproachable by anything that floats. The navigable 
channel up the Bay trends round to the eastern shore, and affords 
good view of Frankston, Brighton, St. Kilda, and other favourite and 
fashionable marine suburbs connected with the city by a shore line of 
railway and excellent carriage roads. As we steamed past, almost 
within gunshot of these fine villa-studded resorts of the wealth and 
fashion of Melbourne, it was not easy to realize that you were 
skirting a shore on which, fifty years ago, the first tent of 
the white man had not been pitched, and the lordship of whose bush 
was disputed by the black fellow and the kangaroo. Away to 
the left the shore line was invisible, but the tops of a range of hills 
behind Geelong could be made out with a binocular, while ahead the 
only thing within view above the sea was the rapidly nearing haze 
of smoke that canopied Melbourne. The city itself lies on a cluster 
of rolling hills, about seven miles up the river Yarra-Yarra (locally 
shortened by one half) and, like Adelaide, is connected by railway 
and an almost continuous factory and residential suburb with Wil- 
liamstown, its outer port, where a fine pier affords moorings and 
landing accommodation for the largest vessels. For miles out, the 
approach to this was studded thickly with craft of all sizes, from four- 
masted Clyde clippers to fishing boats and small coasting schooners. 
Amongst them lay the wooden frigate Nelson, which serves as the 
flag-ship of the nascent Victorian navy, and the half-dozen or more 
gun and torpedo boats which as yet constitute its modest strength— 
the whole flying a blue ensign distinguishable from the imperial 
bunting only by the addition of the Southern Cross stars on its field. 
This enforced distinction is a very sore point with the Australians, 
and, I confess, suggested recollection of other “ stars” (and “ stripes ”) 
of evil precedent in our colonial history. Absit omen! but the re- 
fusal by the Admiralty of permission to fly the royal flag, while royal 
officers are readily lent to organize and command these beginnings 
of a colonial military marine, shows how little, after all, our bureau- 
crats have learned since the lesson of Boston Bay. ‘The scene off 
Williamstown, otherwise, resembled nothing so much as the mouth 
of the Mersey on (so far as the shipping went) a smaller scale, as 
Melbourne itself suggests comparison with a cleaner, though hardly 
less busy, Liverpool. A pilot had boarded us outside the Heads, 
and took charge of the ship thence across the Bay, although Captain 
Hewison knew every twist of the channel as well as he; but it was 
under his guidance that the huge vessel curved round towards the 
pier, and warped in to her berth, abreast of which a special train 
awaited those of her passengers who, like myself, were landing here. 
As Victoria is rigorously Protectionist, the Customs examination of 
luggage was strict, but the officials were civil, and less than an hour 
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cleared the whole. The line on this side of the river makes a wide 
détour of rather more than ten miles, but half an hour carried us 
over this into the large station in Spencer Street, at the bottom of 
Collins Street, the chief thoroughfare of the city. This short run up 
from the sea looked new and colonial enough, most of the houses 
being wooden, and nearly all roofed with corrugated iron. But, 
once outside the railway station, a great city—not fifty, it might 
have been two hundred, years old—met the eye. In the ignorance 
common to nine-tenths of even “ well-informed ” people at home, I 
expected to find an indeed populous and thriving town, showing 
signs of a crude though vigorous civilization: in reality, I saw.a 
city comparable, and in not a few points superior, to the best of our 
large provincial towns. Well might Mr. Sala call this “‘ marvellous 
Melbourne”! 

It was fortunate that the only other than health purpose of my 
voyage made Melbourne its chief objective point, and the centre 
whence my seven or eight weeks’ glance at this and one or two of the 
other colonies could be most conveniently had. I accordingly secured 
quarters at Menzies’ Hotel, the best in the city, and (but for its 
prices) excellent in every way. ‘There are several other hotels of 
good repute and lower tariffs—from Scott’s, the squatter’s favourite 
hostelry, down (as regards fewer luxuries and modester charges) to 
coffee-palaces, a new class of temperance hotels which are fast be- 
coming the favourite resort of all who care nothing for a mere hotel 
address. The: delivery of a few letters of introduction speedily 
procured for me honorary membership of the two city clubs—both 
of which would compare with any but the best in Pall Mall—and a 
measure of private hospitality which is not, I fear, always matched 
in the experience of colonials visiting the old country. The Railway 
Commissioners were also courteous enough to give me a free pass over 
all the lines in the colony (which belong to the Government) and 
thus much facilitated the extended runs I subsequently made to most 
of the chief centres of its mining and other industries. 

Any adequate description of Melbourne itself would occupy more 
space than I can hope will be accorded to the whole of this paper. 
But some idea of its size and wondrous growth in less than half a 
century may be conveyed by the fact that, within a radius of ten 
miles from the General Post Office in Bourke Street, its population 
already numbers 370,000, thus placing it ninth or tenth in rank 
among the cities of the British Empire. Built on a cluster of low 
hills, the city proper forms a compact mass of about a square mile 
and a half, girdled by large parks and gardens jealously reserved 
for popular use; and away beyond these stretch long miles of villa 
and shop-covered suburbs, already densely enough built and peopled 
to merit rank as a belt of separate towns. The streets, as at Adelaide, 
intersect each other at right angles, and all the main ones are of a 
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uniform width of a hundred feet. The pavement of both roadways 
and side paths is everywhere excellent, but the drainage as yet falls 
into the Yarra, and converts it into a huge sewer which in summer 
matches in filthy odour the worst reaches of our own Thames thirty 
years ago. Indeed, this condition of its drainage is the chief blot on 
the municipal administration of Melbourne. But it was compelling 
attention even before my visit, and a large scheme for its improve- 
ment was said to be under consideration, Even in Collins and 
Bourke Streets, low two-storied houses, which give a squat appear- 
ance to other parts of the city, still remain, but, as good frontages 
are now worth £1200 a foot, they are being rapidly improved out 
of the way by palatial buildings of five, six, or even seven stories of 
subtantial brick, with imposing elevations in carved stone. Thus, 
in Collins Street especially, banks, insurance offices, and huge ware- 
houses—mostly capped or cornered with towers, for which Melbourne 
architects seem to have a weakness—already abound, on a scale 
surpassing anything that Cheapside or Lombard Street can show. 
The fine group of Government buildings at the eastern top of Collins 
Street—where the fashionable doctors congregate—is nearly as im- 
posing as our official palace in Downing Street; while close by, 
crowning the eastern hill at the top of Bourke Street, the new Parlia- 
ment Houses, when finished at a cost of more than £500,000, will, with 
their pillared facades and great central dome, form a Senate-house 
worthy of any capital in Europe. On the crest of the lower western 
hill, the Law Courts, modelled after the Four Courts of Dublin, stand 
out with striking effect against the sky as the city is approached 
from the sea, and internally are themselves models of convenient 
arrangement for their work. The fine Public Library, with its 
150,000 volumes freely available for all comers, the National Picture 
Gallery, the Museum, the University, the great domed palace await- 
ing the Centennial Exhibition, the Post Office, and the Town 
Hall, in which 2000 people can listen to one of the grandest organs 
in the world, will all challenge the visitor’s admiration in a city 
whose site was virgin forest when the name-mother of the colony 
became Queen. ‘Then the multitudinous churches—all on a non- 
established level—enough, if number of them were any evidence of 
popular piety, to prove Melbourne one of the most religious cities in 
the world. On the eastern hill, the new Roman Catholic Cathedral 
of St. Patrick, when finished, will be a marvel of massive solidity 
and the highest architectural style, but it progresses slowly, and will 
probably not be finished within the century. In the heart of the 
city, the Anglican Cathedral, founded by Bishop Moorhouse, is 
advancing more rapidly in the same (here) costly material of stone, 
and, although of modester pretensions than its Romanist rival, will, 
when completed, also be a fine addition to the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the city. But, farther on, I may be able to find room 
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for a few statistics which will better illustrate the religious con- 
dition of Melbourne and the colony generally than any mere de- 
scription of its churches. Nearly as noteworthy in Melbourne as 
its public buildings is its admirable system of steam wire tramcars, 
which circulate at fast speed, but under perfect control, every two or 
three minutes through all its main thoroughfares. Although the 
fares are very moderate, these light and comfortable vehicles earn 
high dividends for the private company that works them, and contrast 
favourably with the clumsy street railways owned and worked in 
Sydney by the Government. In both cities these steam trams are 
supplemented by services of cabs and omnibuses quite as well 
appointed as are to be met with in our best provincial towns. 

The Yarra, though navigable for steam coasters of 2000 tons 
up to the first of the city bridges, plays but a small part in the 
social arrangements of Melbourne. ‘The lower portion of the stream 
seawards is being straightened and deepened so as to float the 
largest ocean liners up to the city quays, and when that has been 
accomplished, and the town sewage diverted into some other channel, 
the lower Yarra, bearing the commerce of the world on its bosom, 
will be a grand stream. Few who now look upon the sluggish 
ditch at Melbourne would imagine that five-and-forty miles away, 
as I saw it, it is a brisk and sparkling river, parrots and satin-birds 
and kingfishers floating about it, ferns bending over and hiding its 
waters, and the giant gum-tree rising from its banks to double the 
height of any city spire. 

Most of the industries of Melbourne, now numerous, are protected 
by a high import tariff, and a hundred tall chimneys on both sides 
of the river attest that the city is already a great manufacturing 
centre. Similar indications of active native industry meet the eye 
at Geelong, Ballarat, and Sandhurst, and in their results seem to 
furnish the factitious arguments against Free Trade which suffice for 
a young community. 

No description, however perfunctory, of the Victorian capital 
would be complete without mention of the admirably laid out “ re- 
serves ” between the city and its suburbs. Of these, the Albert and 
Fawkner Parks and the Domain on the south, the Yarra Park and 
Botanic and Fitzroy Gardens on the south-east, and the Carlton 
Gardens and Royal Park on the north are the most noteworthy. 
The Yarra Park contains the principal cricket-grounds of the city, 
and on the occasion of big matches—such as All England v. Aus- 
tralia—draws tens of thousands of spectators to its fine sward and 
grand stand. This was once a favourite camping-ground of the 
aborigines, but (says a local writer) “ the blacks would find their way 
to the river impeded now by a treble-track railway that runs close 
to their old camp, carrying passengers to a station which three 
hundred trains enter and leave daily.” 
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I have spoken of the marine suburbs of Melbourne: a word as to 
those inland may fitly complete this rapid sketch of its topography 
and most salient architectural features. On this side, again, a rail- 
way connects the city with the uplands of Malvern and Toorak, 
where the higher grades of the plutocracy—the only aristocracy 
recognized in Australia—have built mansions and laid out park-like 
grounds comparable to the best to be seen at Wimbledon or Roe- 
hampton. I cherish grateful recollection of the hospitality of at 
least one of these financial magnates, who, besides great wealth in 
money and mines in Victoria, also owns nearly half a province in 
Tasmania. The establishment was admirably appointed, and its 
domestic economy seemingly as refined as if the locale had been 
Surrey or Middlesex, instead of suburban Melbourne. 

As the municipal administrations of Adelaide, Melbourne, and 
Sydney are in their main features similar, the briefest note of what 
I saw in Victoria will apply generally to all the three cities and to 
most of the larger provincial towns. Each of these is civically 
governed by its mayor and town council, who control an admirably 
organized police, levy rates, and discharge nearly all the functions of 
our Metropolitan Board of Works. Indeed, these Australian muni- 
cipalities enjoy home-rule on the widest scale, and in their case, as 
in that of their legislatures and governments, the result supplies an 
argument that cannot be easily answered for similar freedom nearer 
home. 

From Melbourne I made several excursions into the interior, of 
which space permits mention of only three—one to Marysville, beyond 
the famous Black Spur on the Dividing Range, a second to Ballarat, 
and a third to Sandhurst, the last two being the chief gold-mining 
centres of the colony. ‘To Marysville, sixty-five miles off, the first 
twenty-five are traversed by railway to Lillydale, whence “ Cobb’s” 
coaches—the generic name throughout the colony for a service of 
rudely built four-horse vehicles well adapted to the terrible bush 
tracks—carry on passengers for thirty miles farther to Healsville, a 
small wooden township in the heart of virgin forest, where a buggy 
was obtainable to cross the Spur into the beautiful valley of Marys- 
ville, a village in a similar clearing close to the romantic Stephenson’s 
Falls. Mr. Froude has described this journey as far as the Spur, 
and I need therefore merely say that its wondrous beauty of forest 
scenery, with giant eucalyptus (gum) trees three hundred and more 
feet high,’ tree ferns thick in girth as a man’s body, the graceful 
feathery-topped acacia—here called wattle—and the slender mallee 
scrub, with, in the deeper valleys, rivulets of clear water rippling 
between, and the whole enlivened by laughing jackasses, screaming 


1 One huge trunk, which served as a bridge over a small river at Fernshaw, another 
hamlet on the way, was said to measure four hundred and twenty feet long, up more 
than two hundred and fifty feet of which there had been neither leaf nor branch. In 
Gippsland a specimen of these trees, still growing, has been measured at 471 feet. 
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parroquets, the elegant lyre-birds, the wailing dingo, and jumping 
kangaroos, impressed myself quite as much as it had done the author 
of “Oceana.” On the return journey we visited a “station” of 
aboriginals near Healsville, one of the seven or eight similar settle- 
ments in the colony in which the Government endeavours to civilize 
and agriculturally train as many of the fast-dying-out black fellows 
as can be attracted in from their nomade life in the bush, About 
forty ‘‘ converts,” men and women, were here lodged and rationed in 
excellent huts, under the control of a superintendent schoolmaster. 
One of them, a grizzly patriarch called by his fellows “ King Billy,” 
had been chief of the tribe that, little more than sixty years ago, owned 
and hunted over the wide plain on which Williamstown and its suburban 
townships now stand. As the day was Sunday—which, by-the-way, 
is observed much more rigorously in the colonies than at home—no 
work was going on in the adjoining clearing, on which they are 
commonly employed in hop culture at a wage of twopence-halfpenny 
a day. Small as is this pay, the superintendent assured us that, 
so lazy are they, the work done for it is dear at the price. Their 
conversion, in any real sense, to Christianity is regarded as hopeless, 
but their devotion to tobacco. and rum, when obtainable, shows 
a readiness for at least one phase of civilization which no white 
fellow (as they call the whites) can beat. It is a police offence 
for any publican to sell them spirits, but the law is too commonly 
disregarded, and not only are kangaroo and opossum skins thus 
bartered away by the free nomades, but the very blanket which eaclr 
of them annually receives from the Government is similarly sold for 
vile Queensland rum. ‘The northern tribes are much fiercer and less 
tractable than those of the south, and, while it seems doubtful 
whether they still practise cannibalism in Queensland, they nearly 
everywhere decline friendly relations with the white man. But 
whether civilized or savage, they are fast dying out all over the 
mainland, and in another generation will probably be as extinct as 
already are their congeners in Tasmania.’ Their total number in 
Victoria and New South Wales, excluding half-castes, is now reckoned 
at about 6000. In New Zealand, the Maoris, a very different type, 
show a greater capacity for civilization and a tougher tenacity of life, 
but even they grow fewer yearly, and seem similarly doomed to dis- 
appear. Very curious it is—if true—that the Australian flora shares 
with the aboriginal population this incongruity with the new race. I 
was seriously assured, at least, both on the mainland and in Tasmania, 
that in the near neighbourhood of white settlements many native 
trees and plants soon wither and die, while flourishing healthily where 
the white man has not appeared. 

The journey to Ballarat is made by railway, about one hundred miles 


1 The last of the Tasmanian aboriginals, an old woman nicknamed “ Lalla Rookh,” 
died at Launceston in 1876. 
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by the present line, but will be reduced to seventy by a more direct one 
in course of construction. Forty-five miles from Melbourne it passes 
Geelong, a thriving manufacturing town of 22,000 inhabitants, on 
the western horn of Hobson’s Bay, and runs thence over a rolling 
agricultural plain, which at Ballarat rises to nearly 1500 feet above 
the sea. Ballarat itself now ranks next to Melbourne in importance 
and population (40,000, of whom about 5000 are Chinese), and 
disputes with Sandhurst the claim to be the mining capital of 
Victoria. Yet it was not till 1851 that the discovery of gold gathered 
on and round its site the horde of adventurers whose tents and wooden 
shanties were the beginnings of what is now an admirably built city, 
with broad tree-bordered streets, banks, churches, hotels, hospitals, free 
libraries, ornamental lakes and parks, and all the other outcomes of an 
advanced civilization. Its people may well be proud of their city, for 
it is not the least of the many wonders that surprise a visitor to 
Australia. Outside the town, the fringe of hills that half surrounds 
it has been cleared of nearly all its timber, and for miles round on all 
sides evidence of the chief local industry meets the eye—holes, gullies, 
*‘mullock ”-heaps, “ poppet-heads,” and engine-stacks everywhere. 
Under the guidance of an experienced local friend, I visited two of 
the neighbouring mines—the “ Speedwell” quartz and the “ Midas” 
alluvial—in the latter of which, a day or two after I explored its 
subterranean maze of “ drives,” the since famous “ Lady Loch” nugget 
was found, A run up to Creswick, a rapidly growing township 
twelve miles from Ballarat, further illustrated, on a smaller scale, 
what Victoria already owes, and is likely still to owe, to this most 
enriching and vitalizing of its industries. 

Sandhurst (old Bendigo), the other great gold field of the colony, 
lies almost due north of Melbourne, on a bee-line thirty miles farther 
off than Ballarat, but, as the railway is direct, at nearly the same time 
distance. Here, again, relics of the old alluvial digging days are 
scattered over the country side for miles before you reach the city, 
as are, once you are within it, the evidences of its now unique devo- 
tion to deep quartz. ‘The city itself rivals Ballarat in the width and 
fine tree-bordering of its streets, in the almost splendour of its public 
and many private buildings, and in the general signs of a high 
prosperity ; but shafts are sunk even within its crowded area, and the 
rattle of many “stamp” batteries crushing the glittering stone mined 
a thousand feet below its very streets strikes the ear on all sides. 
Besides this principal work of quartz mining, Sandhurst has a few 
other prospering industries, but its chief one is, and is likely to con- 
tinue to be, the production of the precious metal. Its present 
population is 30,000, of whom 8000 are miners, 

Having fairly “done” Victoria in this rapid way, I took ship for 
Sydney, preferring, as I always do, the sea to railway travelling. 
The run round to the New South Wales capital occupies about fifty 
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hours, the distance being 576 nautical miles. Leaving Melbourne, 
therefore, at 7 A.M. on Sunday, we reached Sydney Heads shortly 
before 9 a.M. on Tuesday, and in about half an hour anchored tem- 
porarily off Circular Quay, the berth there being for the time 
occupied. An hour or so before reaching the Heads, we had passed 
the entrance to Botany Bay, which a subsequent visit from Sydney 
showed to be as lonely and desolate as it looked from the sea. 
Yet this was the “ harbour” explored and chosen by Captain Cook 
in 1770, when he passed by, without entering, the great haven 
of Port Jackson (Sydney) a little higher up, mistaking it for a mere 
creek. The Heads are two splendid sheer cliffs, from 300 to 400 
feet high, and about a mile and a half apart, a grand portal to the 
grandest harbour in the world. New South Wales folk have “ Sydney 
harbour” on the brain, and in fairness it must be said their pride in 
it has large justification. Those who have seen Rio say that the 
beautiful Brazilian harbour may compare with it, but I can only aver 
that nothing in the Mediterranean or round Europe can be spoken of 
in the same breath. If Plymouth Sound were larger, it might have 
a chance of comparison, but, as it is, Sydney stands alone, 

In shape it resembles an elongated star-fish, with jutting head- 
lands forming the loveliest of coves, wooded partly with the original 
bush and partly with ornamental plantations down to the water’s 
edge, and thickly studded with marine residences, ranging from the 
palace of Government House to villas and cottages of every size. 
Situated on two or three of these picturesque promontories and 
along the slope and brow of the rising shore inland, the city itself 
strikes the arriving visitor as being worthy of this splendid approach. 
Miles of crowded wharves stretch up from the fine Circular Quay to 
the mouth of the Paramatta river, which empties itself into the 
upper bay, and behind them spread other miles of spacious landing- 
sheds, docks, stores, shops, warehouses, hotels, churches, parks, 
factories, and imposing public buildings, little, if at all, surpassed at 
Liverpool or Havre. Founded ninety-nine years ago as our first 
convict settlement in these regions, Sydney is considerably the 
oldest city in Australia, and ripely looks its matureage. Its streets, 
though wide, are narrower and less regular than those of Melbourne 
and Adelaide, and but few of its old one- or even two-story houses 
now remain to spoil the architectural congruity of its main thorough- 
fares. Here, again, the municipal administration seems to be 
excellent ; the streets are admirably lighted and paved, the police 
efficient, cabs and omnibuses numerous and well equipped, and only 
the cumbrous steam tramcars admit of much improvement. But 
the feverish business activity which makes Melbourne so much more 
American-like is hardly at all visible here; life—industrial, social, 
commercial, and even political—seems calmer; yet material pros- 
perity, if less rapid than in and around the Victorian capital, is still 
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making steady progress both in Sydney and throughout New South 
Wales. The convict origin of their colony, however, is a tender 
subject with Sydneyites, and family pedigrees are not, therefore, a 
weakness amongst even the rich. At best, even where their grand- 
fathers did not leave the old country for its good, the strain of free 
blood is rather plebeian than blue; and so, as yet, nobody boasts of 
his forebears. 

One of the two or three excursions which are de rigueur to even 
the hastiest visitor to this “ Queen City of the South” is up the 
beautiful Paramatta river to the town of that name, fifteen miles 
west of the capital. Up to this point, beyond which it is not 
navigable, the river is rather an extension of Port Jackson than 
a river at all. It is, in fact, a succession of the loveliest wooded 
reaches, each seeming to be a separate pleasure lake, over which the 
little steamer puffs her swift way within easy gunshot of pretty 
villas on either shore, or half hidden in virgin bush on the slopes 
beyond, But there is one drawback to this Arcadian scene: the 
river, like the great harbour below, literally swarms with sharks, and 
the bathing-boxes, though stoutly palisaded, are not always secure 
against accidents. In the old convict days, when Paramatta was a 
“ station,” these voracious brutes were systematically fed, and, being 
thus kept constantly near, formed an effective police against escapes 
by swimming runaways. Paramatta, which next to Sydney is the 
oldest town in the colony, lies a couple of miles in from the river, 
with which a steam tramway connects it, in the centre of a pic- 
turesque and fertile district, famous especially for its orchards and 
orange farms. Although it numbers only 8000 inhabitants, it has 
broad, well laid out streets, a very pretty park, and several fine 
public buildings. Close to it are a large Government asylum (or, 
as it is here called, hospital) for the insane and a fine reformatory 
for girls, both of which well repaid a hasty visit. The journey 
back by railway carries one through miles of rapidly extending 
suburbs, which, if less pretentious in style of building than most of 
those round Melbourne, showed everywhere substantial comfort. 

Shorter, though not less interesting, than this run to Paramatta 
was the steam tramcar ride to Botany—as the name of the historic 
bay is here shortened. The road runs down through a wide fringe 
of inferior suburb till only a few scattered cottages remain, and 
then, without even a terminal hut, stops dead short within a 
hundred yards of the Bay. Scrambling through a patch of low 
scrub, you reach the sandy beach and look out over a scene more 
desolate than I can describe. On the water, not even a fishing 
cobble is to be seen; and round the long shore-line, as far as a good 
binocular can reach, not a trace of human presence or human handi- 
work is visible, save the low column on the south shore, near the 
entrance to the Bay, which marks the spot where Captain Cook 
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landed. It may be worth mention that, contrary to the accepted 
notion, Botany Bay never was a convict station, as, when the first 
batch sent to it arrived, it was found to be quite unsuitable for the 
purpose, and the ships went on to Sydney. 

I had time for only one lengthened excursion inland, to Bathurst, 
122 miles by railway from Sydney, over the Blue Mountains, whose 
at once grand and beautiful scenery is unique in Australia. The 
engineering difficulties of crossing this great range long barred 
the advance of civilization into the western plains, but these have 
for some years been overcome, and the neigh of the iron horse is 
now heard as far away as Nyngau, high up the valley of the Darling 
river, nearly 400 miles from Sydney. Passing Paramatta, the line 
runs through rich alluvial plains to Penrith, on the Nepean river, 
and, crossing this by a fine tubular bridge, traverses the Emu 
plains and mounts the eastern side of the range, by what is called 
the “little Zigzag,” to an elevation of more than 2000 feet. Then 
in short turns and sweeping curves it winds still upwards between 
peaks and crags, over bits of smooth tableland bounded by yawning 
chasms, past the famous Wentworth Falls, to Mount Victoria, near 
the summit of the range, 3422 feet above the sea. A dozen miles 
beyond, the highest point is reached at Clarence (3660 feet), and then 
begins the descent by the short curves of the “ great Zigzag ” (the 
five miles of which cost £100,000 a mile), with a gradient of one in 
forty, down to Lithgow, a rising town with 3000 inhabitants, in the 
centre of a rich coal district. Most of the remaining thirty miles 
lie through green fields at the base of thickly timbered hills, and 
then, on the south bank of the Macquarie river, 2330 feet above the 
sea, is reached the second oldest and most considerable inland city 
of New South Wales. Although there are many successful gold 
mines within a radius of thirty miles from Bathurst, there are none 
in its immediate neighbourhood. It carries on, however, several 
other thriving industries, and, with wide rectangular streets, well- 
stocked shops, a few good public buildings, and churches more than 
enough for its 7500 inhabitants, it is a fine specimen of a prosper- 
ous colonial town. Returning to Sydney in time to catch the 
Orient Company’s steamer, I was again in Melbourne, with a fort- 
night still to spare—too little for even the most hurried trip to New 
Zealand, but enough for Tasmania. 

The trade and passenger traffic between Victoria and old Van 
Diemen’s Land is enough to support a weekly service of well- 
equipped Clyde-built steamers ranging from 400 to 2000 tons 
burthen. My luck fell on the smallest boat of the line, but, as the 
weather was fine, we made a pleasant run, reaching Stanley, on the 
promontory of Circular Head, on the south-west coast of the island, 
in twenty-two hours from Melbourne. ‘This is a little port chiefly 
used for the shipment of potatoes to the mainland, and, as the small 
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pier was unapproachable at low tide, we had to wait several hours, 
and only left after midnight for Burnie, in Emu Bay, another small 
place some six hours down the coast. Here I landed, desiring to 
visit the famous Mount Bischoff tin mine at Warratah, fifty miles 
inland, reached by a steam tramway from this point. The road runs 
nearly the whole way through the wildest primeval forest, at a steep 
gradient from the coast. Four hours, however, sufficed for the 
journey, and landed me in a very fair bush hotel in the centre of a 
rising little township which the mine has created, and which takes 
its name from a small mountain stream that tumbles through a 
neighbouring gorge and supplies water-power to all the machinery 
of the place. Mount Bischoff is the largest tin mine in the Southern 
hemisphere, and one of the richest and most profitable in the world. 
Yet it was only some fifteen years ago that this treasure-house was 
discovered, and jess than twelve since the shares of the company 
went almost begging at thirty shillings each; since then they have 
touched £80, and are now, I believe, above £70, even on which 
enormous increment they pay every three weeks a dividend of 
more than 14 per cent. per annum. ‘This marvellous mass of lode 
occupies the central section of a broad conical hill, the lateral 
slopes of which are divided from it by imaginary lines, and are 
worked by other as yet less successful companies. One of these— 
the “ Stanhope ”—had, shortly before my visit, discovered within 
its area at the back of the hill three new lodes of great richness 
cropping up to the surface, and only hidden from view by the dense 
overlying bush. I visited both this and the greater mine, and saw 
what the manager said was the very richest ore on the surface of 
these new lodes. But the Mount Bischoff alone is as yet the mineral 
glory of Tasmania, and some notion of the local confidence in the 
value of its shares may be formed from what I was assured is a fact, 
that the Launceston and Hobart banks wiil at any time make 
advances on them up to their current market price. The country 
between Mount Bischoff and the west coast, on which the most penal 
of the old convict stations were situated, is the wildest in the island, 
covered with seemingly impenetrable forest, little or none of which 
has yet been explored. The tramway being the only road into or 
out of Warratah, I returned by it to Emu Bay, and there at mid- 
night Inckily found a little coasting steamer whistling in the offing 
for any chance passenger to Launceston. It was a rough, pitch- 
dark night, and the boat was little bigger than a Thames tug; 
still, by daylight we had entered the Tamar, forty miles up which 
Launceston stands. For most of the distance the Tamar is rather 
an estuary than a river, and along more than half of it the bush has 
been cleared, and pretty hedge-rowed fields and orchards, belonging 
to perfectly English-looking homesteads, slope down to the broad 
stream. Launceston, too, looks a thoroughly English town, with 
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admirable quays, wide well-paved streets, good shops, several fine 
public buildings, and—as everywhere else in these parts—churches 
enough for twice its population of 25,000. Hobart, which I had not 
time to visit, is the official metropolis of the island, but Launceston 
is its commercial capital, and the centre of an extensive railway 
service connecting it with most of the best agricultural and indus- 
trial districts. From this I made runs, by carriage or rail, to the 
great slate quarries at Bangor, to Deloraine, and Campbelltown, 
averaging thirty miles off, and giving a fair general view of the 
central and south-western counties, These were enough to show 
that, in climate, agricultural development, and both its rural and town 
life, Tasmania is much more like the old country than any of the other 
Australasian colonies. On the voyage home, however, an old army 
officer, who had been settled on a bush farm for eleven years past, 
assured me that, while a rudely comfortable livelihood for a family 
could be made on a small outlay of capital, with every male member 
of it working as he might be able, nothing more than this was to be 
hoped for anywhere in the island. I made the return trip from 
Launceston to Melbourne direct by the Patcena, the largest of the 
coasting company’s vessels, superior in size, speed, and comfort to 
the best of the London and Aberdeen steamers. The fares by the 
whole of these local lines are high, but the crews’ wages are in pro- 
portion, ordinary seamen receiving £7 a month and very abundant 
rations, and the skippers and officers in proportion. 

There remained only the voyage home to complete my rapid tour, 
and, before ending with a very brief record of that, it may be worth 
while to summarize the impressions other than those of place and 
scenery which even so short a visit, if at all industriously utilized, 
can hardly fail to force upon any fairly intelligent observer. Although 
each colony has its own distinctive features, peopled by the same 
kindred races, they have all many in common, and none more so than 
the sentiment of pride in, and loyalty to, the mother country, which 
is much more effusive in Melbourne and Sydney than in London or 
Edinburgh, to say nothing of Dublin. From Adelaide to Brisbane, 
too, there is, in varying degrees, a vigour of political and industrial 
life which has no analogue in the Old World, nor anywhere else except 
where British colonization has laid its foundations. The heavy draw- 
back of periodical droughts has much retarded the progress of South 
Australia, but the recuperative powers of the country are enormous, 
and, as water becomes better conserved, population and industry will 
gradually spread over its vast area of more than 900,000 square miles, 
and raise it in varied wealth of resources into close rivalry with its 
hydrographically more favoured eastern neighbours. Although only 
founded as a separate colony (by excision from New South Wales) in 
1851, Victoria, though the smallest, is already the most populous 
and the wealthiest of the Australian colonies; and Melbourne, in some 
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aspects of its social and more of its industrial life, is much more 
American than either Adelaide or Sydney. But gold-mining, rather 
than trade or agriculture, has been the main source of its prosperity, 
and on the permanence of this depends its metropolitan rank in the 
group.! New South Wales, the parent colony of the whole, though 
further reduced by the separation of Queensland in 1859, has still an 
area of 323,437 square miles, and natural resources that need only 
increased population to place and maintain it at the head of the future 
Federation. As it is, the sea-borne trade of Sydney greatly exceeds 
that of Melbourne, and its geographical relation to the Pacific Islands 
gives it a practical monopoly of commercial dealing with most of 
them. Pastoral and mineral Queensland, up’in the tropics, lay beyond 
my reach, but from those who knew it well I heard enough to warrant 
confident belief that it, too, has a great future before it. The essen- 
tial want of the whole, however, is more labour. This might be 
largely supplied by the freer admission of Chinese, who are every- 
where rigorously excluded, except on payment of a heavy landing 
tax, which rises from £10 in Victoria to, I believe, £50 in Queens- 
land. Such a tax clearly violates our treaty obligations to China; 
but the white man’s vote-power enforces it everywhere, and the high 
price of labour is thus maintained. Accordingly, in a country where 
beef and mutton average 4d. a pound, bread 14d. a pound, and vege- 
tables (thanks to the despised Chinamen, who do nearly all the market- 
gardening round Melbourne) about Covent Garden prices, the wage 
of mechanics ranges from 10s. to 14s. a day of eight hours; of un- 
rationed labourers, from 7s. to 8s.; of rationed domestic servants, from 
£35 and £40 a year for housemaids to £60 or more for female cooks ; 
of from 20s. to 30s. a week for rationed grooms and coachmen ; and 
from 15s. to 20s. a week for rationed farm hands. Such figures show 
how far the labour supply falls below the demand. And yet the 
young men and women of the new generation-—made too good, as 
they think, for labour by free and compulsory education—aspire to 
genteeler employment as clerks or shop-assistants ; and, with a glutted 
market, starve on lower wages than are paid to the same classes in 
London. Hence, all I saw and heard on this head went to prove 
that Australia can, for years to come, receive and pay well for all the 
working hands we can send to it, but that all others had much better 
stay at home. 

In politics, as in their industries and potential wealth, these great 
settlements have also much in common. Peopled mostly by peasant 
immigration, they are all essentially democratic, and, with a prac- 
tically uniform franchise of manhood suffrage, it is not to be expected 
that the tone and character of their Legislatures should be high. 


2 Up to December 1885 Victoria had, in thirty-four years, already exported gold to 
the value of more than £215,000,000. 

2 Locally called “gum-suckers,” as distinguished from “new chums,” immigrants 
from home. 
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Indeed, in Australia, as in America, the best men do not go into 
politics, and, with some exceptions, those who do seldom dignify 
their office. In Victoria, every adult larrikin' who spends a shilling 
on registration has a vote, and, as larrikins are numerous, and those 
only a degree above them still more so, it is not to be wondered at 
that the majority of their representatives, in the Lower House at all 
events, are a rough lot. A higher qualification is required for the 
Legislative Council, and its members are, therefore, generally of a 
better class. I heard only one debate in the Assembly, where, although 
the forms and machinery of all these colonial Legislatures are modelled 
after those of the “ Mother of Parliaments” in Westminster, the 
scene was not an edifying one ; but it was instructive, as showing to 
what extreme democracy may lead. It was in Committee, and the 
poor chairman was absolutely powerless to prevent half a dozen 
speaking at once, or to check the fire across the floor of epithets 
which would set Mr. Courtney’s hair onend. Although at Melbourne, 
as elsewhere, there are two so-called Parties, labelling themselves 
“ Conservatives” and “ Liberals,” in reality the only distinction is 
“ins” and “ outs,” with the curious inversion of our home experience 
that here it is the Liberals who are Protectionists, while the Conser- 
vatives (at present in office) would, if they dared,'be Free Traders, 
It need hardly be said that the Governors are everywhere mere orna- 
mental figure-heads, well paid by their respective colonies, but 
wielding absolutely no power beyond that of a theoretical veto, which 
is seldom or never exercised, and which would be ill tolerated if it 
were. Thus, one here sees home-rule in full operation, tempered 
only by the merest fiction of imperial control, with results which, it 
must be admitted, place beyond controversy its adaptation to separate 
national communities. Without wishing to import a word of home 
politics into this paper, I cannot help thinking that the Constituent 
Acts of these Australian colonies afford ready precedents for a scheme 
of Irish self-government as protective of imperial interests as it 
should work beneficently for every class of the Irish people. 

A word as to two other at once potent signs and factors in the 
Australian situation, and with that this rapid record of my seven 
weeks’ observation of it will close—I mean the Press and the 
Churches. In their newspapers, as in so much else, the four colonies 
gave my insular ignorance a sharp surprise. With some personal 
experience of journalism in a very different class of British “ colony ” 
from these, I had expected to find an Australian Press equal perhaps 
to our second-rate provincial papers. In Melbourne and Sydney 
especially I found both daily and weekly journals equal in size and 
hardly, if at all, inferior in literary merit to the largest and best 
of our London papers; and in Ballarat, Sandhurst, Bathurst, and 
Launceston others which would compare favourably with all but our 


1 Australian for ‘idle loafer.” 
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leading provincial broadsheets. At the head of the dailies the 
Melbourne Argus ranks facile princeps, but it is close run by the 
Sydney Morning Herald (the oldest of the Australian dailies), with 
the Melbourne Age and the Adelaide Observer disputing the third 
place. Amongst the evening issues the Melbourne Herald stands 
first, and would lose nothing by comparison with the best provincial 
evening paper in England. Both Melbourne and Sydney have the 
doubtful advantage of possessing “‘ society” papers which in some 
of their characteristics are quite on a par with their home proto- 
types. Besides these daily and weekly issues, many reviews, 
magazines, and class publications find support, completing an aggre- 
gate of journalistic literature unmatched among any equal population 
in the world. Then as to the churches: if the number of sects and 
their places of worship were any test of the religious condition and 
progress of a country, a very high place might be claimed for Aus- 
tralia in this regard. In none of the colonies is there any State 
Establishment, nor is any money now voted for religious purposes. 
In the whole, therefore, the cost of self-support practically tests 
the zeal of their members. In South Australia there were, two 
years ago, 928 churches or chapels for a population of 313,423, 
amongst whom Episcopalians and Methodists were the most numer- 
ous; in Victoria, with a population of nearly a million, there were 
3700 buildings used for worship, of which 2000 were regular 
churches or chapels, Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and 
Roman Catholics numerically ranking in the order stated, with 
various Dissenters following considerably behind; in New South 
Wales, with 957,985 inhabitants, 1600 churches or chapels for 
550,000 Protestants (mostly Episcopalians) and 250,000 Roman 
Catholics, and the remainder various Dissenters, amongst whom the 
Methodists again ranked first, with some 10,000 pagans (aboriginals 
and South Sea Islanders) completing the tale. In Tasmania, with 
a population of 130,000, Episcopalians predominate with 100 
churches, Roman Catholics following with 35, and all the other sects 
together with about this latter number. Besides these fixed 
churches and chapels, there are itinerant agencies in all three of 
the mainland colonies, providing clerical service for the remoter 
settlements in local centres, which nearly all who will can attend. 
These, it will be admitted, are statistics second in their significance 
to hardly any others that can be quoted of this Greater Britain beyond 
the seas. In connection with them, but how far owing to them I 
cannot say, this may be the place to add that, while there is little 
or no pauperism visible anywhere, the sight of a drunkard is a 
rarity, and—pace Bishop Barry—in respect of the social evil, the 
streets of both Melbourne and Sydney are vastly purer than our 
own. 

For the voyage home by the Orient I have room for only the 
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briefest note. This vessel was slightly smaller than the Ormuz, and 
her cabin upholstery and decorations less yacht-like than those of the 
latter ship, but her table was better ; her officers, from Captain Ridler 
down, were gentlemanly and courteous sea-mates, and her purser and 
doctor especially decided improvements on their compeers of the 
Ormuz. All possible attention was paid to the comfort of the passen- 
gers of every class, and, so long as she is sailed by the same staff, the 
Orient may therefore be confidently recommended to any one medi- 
tating this trip to the antipodes. Leaving Melbourne at daylight on 
September 3, we encountered a full gale outside the Heads, which 
was aggravated next day by the heavy southern swell that often rolls 
up from far below this latitude well into the tropics. We reached 
Adelaide, however, early on the 5th, and had a long day on shore, 
sailing again at midnight. The gale abated on the 8th, but the 
swell continued, with resultant rolling which left the Ormuz nothing 
to boast of, till we entered the favourable trades on the 15th. 
On the morning of the 10th we passed Cape Leeuwin, and had 
our last look at Australia, or at any land till, on the morning of the 
20th, we sighted the little island of Diego Garcia, one of the Chagos 
group, nearly in the centre of the Indian Ocean, and almost on a 
bee-line from Leeuwin to Aden. The whole group is merely a cluster 
of coral islets, of which this, the largest, is used as a coaling station, 
and is inhabited by a few score coolies from the Mauritius, who make 
cocoa-nut oil from the abundant fruit of this and the adjoining islets, 
and by half a dozen Englishmen in charge of the coaling hulks. The 
island rises only a few feet above the sea-level, and is densely 
timbered with palms, cocoa-nut trees, and other tropical growths 
down to the water’s edge. After landing some provisions for the 
Englishmen, taking on board a boat-load of fresh cocoa-nuts for free 
distribution amongst the crew and passengers, and affording the 
latter a mere hour for purchasing some beautiful specimens of coral 
growth brought alongside for sale, we steamed on for six days more, 
till Cape Ras-Hafoon (on the African coast) was sighted, and it and 
Cape Guardafui were passed on the morning of September 26. Next 
day we steamed close in past Aden to report the ship to the telegraph 
by exchanging signals, and seven hours later passed Perim and 
entered the Red Sea. This time the hottest incident in the passage 
was an argument between an ardent believer in the old Mosaic story 
of the Israelitish flight and Pharaoh’s pursuit, and a neologist, who 
contended for no “ miracle,” but a mere low and high spring tide on 
the shallows which then connected the present Gulf of Suez with the 
Bitter Lakes. As usual in theological controversy, hard words were 
exchanged, and sides were thence afterwards taken to the end of the 
voyage by the partisans of either belief. Otherwise, as there were 
no skittish “ widows” nor unprotected spinsters amongst the forty 
odd saloon passengers to disturb the general harmony, the run was a 
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very proper and pleasant one throughout. We reached Suez before 
midnight on October 1, entered the Canal early next morning, and, 
after an eleven hours’ block through the grounding of another 
steamer, reached Port Said at 7 P.M. on the 2nd, and left again at 
midnight. At 10 P.M. on the 6th we ran through the Straits of 
Messina, and reached Naples before noon next day. Sailing again 
in the afternoon, we passed Gibraltar on the evening of the 10th, 
with the lights of the Rock and of Tangier about equidistant on 
either side, and, after the smoothest of runs down the Iberian coast 
and across the Bay, early on the morning of the 15th anchored in 
Plymouth Sound, where my own part in the long voyage ended, as 
the run up the Channel threatened to be foggy. 

What, in a concluding sentence, may I claim to be the “ moral” 
of this less than five months’ absence from England? As regards 
health, that it was more beneficial than all the drugs in the Pharma- 
copeeia ; not, indeed, radically curing insomnia, but mitigating it, and 
restoring tone and vigour beyond my largest hopes: as regards 
information, that it was a surprise and a revelation as to the progress, 
wealth, and potentialities of our great Southern dependencies, re- 
specting which not one home-dweller in a thousand has any just 
conception. In these far latitudes lies the Greater England of the 
future, already instinct with a vigorous national life, and advancing 
by leaps and bounds to a federal unity and strength of which the 
world has as yet produced but one example. Well may the mother- 
islands be proud of such a progeny, and very clearly is it as much 
our interest as our duty to foster with them the most generously 
cordial relations. 


J. ©. McCoan. 





A REPLY TO DR. INGRAM 
BY THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


To the Editors of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Srrs,-— 

You have deemed the work of Dr. Dunbar Ingram on the 
Legislative Union with Ireland fit to be subjected to a searching 
examination and exposure ;' and, in the pages of the Nineteenth 
Century for October, I also endeavoured to provide the public with the 
means of forming an estimate of its true character. 

The author has not, so far as I know, noticed your animadversions ; 
but he has offered in the last-named periodical for the present month 
what he describes as a Reply to mine. The standard of manners 
and language adopted in this Reply do not allow me to offer a direct 
rejoinder. Moreover, I should be content to leave it to the judg- 
ment of those who have any knowledge of Irish history, or who 
have read your article, or even who will take the trouble to compare 
my review with his description of it. But I do not deem it consistent 
with my duty to remain altogether silent, for a reason which may 
perhaps appear strange to Dr. Ingram. Among the multitude of 
points which I had raised, he finds one, and one only, of the slightest 
importance, on which I had misinterpreted my authority (Mr. Charles 
Ross), and had in consequence materially overstated the sum known 
to have been at the disposal of the Irish Government as Secret 
Service money in the years 1799-1801. The letter® (to which Mr. 
Ross’s note is appended) related to Ireland, and the note is at first 
sight naturally so construed. But a closer inspection shows that it 
belongs to England. 

Abandoning, therefore, the statement which I had founded on this 
erroneous interpretation, I must also abandon the hope of showing 
what are the sums applied to Irish Secret Service during the years 
of the Union contest, for there are no means known to me of ascer- 
taining how much of the half million (more exactly £485,000) voted. 
in England for the years 1798, 1799, and five quarters to January 
5, 1801, was applied to Ireland. I do not know the grounds on 
which Grattan the younger states £53,000 as the sum given in Ire- 
land annually, He was a man of character and credit in Parliament, 


1 WESTMINSTER REvIEW, November 1887, pp. 1005-1033. 
2 “Cornwallis Correspondence, ” iii. h 330. 
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when I remember him ; and it would be most unjust to him to com- 
pare his work with Dr. Ingram’s so-called history. That history is 
wrong, almost as a matter of course; for while it gives £5000 sent 
from England as the only sum available in 1799, it is clear that other 
sums were sent, and a sum exceeding £15,600 was taken from the 
permanent grants in Ireland for the year ending March 25, 1799. 
Secret Service was possibly but a small item in the pecuniary cor- 
ruption of the Union, when compared with other heads. Let those 
who wish to know what the scale of that corruption was, refer to the 
Trish expenditure for superannuations before and after the Union. 
This charge was as follows: 

In the two years ending March 25,1798 . £4,750 

In the two years ending March 25,1800 . £36,750 

In seven quarters to January 5, 1802 . £75,000 

In two years to January 5, 1804 . . £171,000 

To the same date in 1806 . , ‘ . £177,000 

And for one year to January 5, 1807. . £108,000! 


Such was the monstrous growth of the charge laid on the Irish 
Exchequer,.as the corrupt bargains of the Union were gradually 
brought to bear. In 1807, Nature took compassion on Ireland, and 
the sum thenceforward progressively diminished with the lapse of 
lives, 

I must, however, repeat here an observation which applies alike 
to the compensation for boroughs, the Parliamentary dismissals (the 
exact number of which I will not now take up time by arguing from 
the Red and Black Lists), and the Secret Service money. Such things 
as these, if they exist (and the first and largest has existed nowhere 
but in the Irish case), are offensive and questionable enough, when 
done by a native power within the circle of native interests. The 
point of the charge in the Irish case is that those instruments were 
used by an influence wholly exotic to override the opinion and to 
destroy the national life of Ireland. 

As, however, I have broken silence in order to make a confession, 
I will give in a succinct form, and without entering upon arguments, 
some matters of fact as specimens of the way in which the Reply 
performs its business. 

1. The review stated with regret that important Irish papers 
were withheld from inspection by the Home Office. To show that 
this is a “‘cock-and-bull story” (sic), Dr. Ingram states—(1) That 
all his requests were complied with at the Record Office ; and (2) that 
all ante-Union Irish Government papers are open, in all offices having 
them, to “ historical inquirers.” I reply that I have seen the written 
refusal sent by direction of the Secretary of State, on November 16, 
1886, to an historical inquirer, who had lately sat in Parliament ; and 
that I have verified the rule of refusal by reference to two Home 
Secretaries of recent date. 


1 Except that I give round numbers, these figures are from the Parliamentary account. 
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2. The Reply (p. 782) gives me credit for “ boldness” in stating 
that Mr. Pitt did not submit to Parliament the proposal to buy off 
borough-mongers with a million of money. To confute me, its writer 
cites Mr. Green, who makes no mention of the million ; and seems to be 
unaware that my bold statement is founded simply on the speech of 
Mr. Pitt himself.’ 

3. With respect to the “ long list of writers and thinkers” who 
had favoured Union, the Reply says (WV. C., p. 771) I had sought 
to lessen their authority by “calling them enlightened economists,” 
and saying they limited themselves to the economical side of the 
question. My statement was (NV. C., p. 452) that they were 
“chiefly” enlightened economists, and that these “mostly” dealt 
with the economical side of the question. The Reply asks 
whether I can dismiss Arthur Young as merely an enlightened 
economist (p. 772)? But (1) the so-called history did not cite 
Arthur Young; and (2) I am not aware that he recommends an 
Union. The only passage? in his work which I have noted as 
bearing upon this subject is sufficiently represented by the following 
words : 


I was informed that nothing was so unpopular in Ireland as such an 
idea, and that the great objection to it was increasing the number of 
absentees [to such an extent] that a free trade would not repay it. 


4. The Reply charges me with a suppression of part of a quota- 
tion from Lord Cornwallis (p. 774), gives a reference to p. 192 of 
the so-called History, and sets out a passage of six lines as having 
been suppressed. 

We turn accordingly to p. 192, and find—the passage is not 
there. 

But, in p. 228, there is alleged “ a distinct denial ” by the Viceroy 
that bribery was resorted to. I pointed out (NV. C., p. 452) that there 
was no reference or clue to this important denial. This, says the 
Reply, is a “misstatement.” To make good the charge of mis- 
statement, it refers to a different portion of the work, and a different 
quotation from Lord Cornwallis (p. 192); and this does not deny, 
either distinctly or indistinctly, that bribery was resorted to, but 
only that he was giving “‘ £5000 ready money for a vote.” 

5. The Reply gives me credit for knowing the works of Alexander 
Knox; and, to whitewash and vindicate Lord Castlereagh, shows 
that he requested Knox to write the history of the Union. Knox 
came to be a meditative and highly interesting writer on theology. 
But as a politician,’ in 1799, he shows a wildness of partisanship 
which might have satisfied Dr. Duigenan, and actually lauds the Irish 


1 “Speeches,’’ i. 222-239. 
2 “Tour in Ireland ;’’ under date July 5, 1776. 
3 « Essays on the Political Circumstances of Ireland,” p. 105. 
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yeomanry of the day, whom history (and whom Lord Cornwallis) has 
covered with infamy. 

6. The Reply thus defends those of the Roman Catholic Bishops 
who favoured or endured the Union: 


In rejecting the Veto, the Catholic hierarchy rejected the plan of an 
endowment for their Church. 


I need only subjoin the following extracts from a well-known 
public document : 


At a meeting of the Roman Catholic Prelates held in Dublin on the 
17th, 18th, and 19th of January 1799 .... 

It was admitted that a provision through Government for the Roman 
Catholic clergy of this kingdom, competent and secured, ought to be thank- 
fully accepted. 

That, in the appointment of the Prelates of the Roman Catholic religion 
to vacant Sees within the kingdom, such interference of Government as may 
enable it to be satisfied of the loyalty of the person appointed, is just, and 
ought to be agreed to.’ 


These resolutions, signed by ten Bishops, were reversed by declara- 
tions that the established practice in Episcopal appointments should 
continue, and that nothing beyond a voluntary maintenance was 
desirable ;* but it was after September 1808, and in deference to the 
prevailing and just opinion of the Roman Catholic body. 

7. The Reply alleges, in proof of Roman Catholic adhesion to the 
Union, four matters : 


1. ‘Upwards of 74” addresses and county declarations ; 

2. The Viceroy’s opinion that “north and south” were favourable ; 

3. An offer of anti-Unionists to propose emancipation, refused by 
the Roman Catholics ; 

4, An anti-Unionist member declared the country had deserted them ; 


and subjoins (p. 772): 
Yet of all these things Mr. Gladstone does not say a word. 


The reader, on turning to my review, will find that I refer twice, 
and in express terms, to 74 addresses; I mention the “offer” on 
which the Catholics stood firm ; I cite in terms a yet stronger opinion 
of Lord Cornwallis; and it is only the anti-Unionist member whom 
I have “left alone in his glory” (WV. C., pp. 455-7). 

8. As regards what I deem the vital question, whether Ireland was a 
consenting party to the Union, I have avoided wasting time upon unsup- 
ported and vague allegations of the so-called History, such as that 
(anonymous) Catholics stood firm in rejecting an (anonymous) offer. 
I have sought to join issue on a statement which, if established, is 
decisive : namely, the 700,000 petitioners against the Union. I have 
argued for this as a fact from the English Parliamentary debates, the 


1 Plowden “ Post-Union History,” iii, App2ndix p. 9. 
2 Ibid. pp. 17-28. ” - , 
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speech of Mr. Grey, the tacit admission of Mr. Pitt, and his avowal 
that the Irish people, “wholly influenced by afew factiousdemagogues,” 
were against him (pp. 455-8). The Reply to me (p. 779) treats th 
allegation as that of Grattan, whom I have not mentioned, and tak¢# 
no notice whatever of the somewhat lengthened argument or of tl iB 
citations which I have made to show the fact. e 
And now I release the reader from this wearisome tracking of the 
statements of the Reply into the nooks and crannies where they find 
their habitation. I have written drily, and have not allowed myself 
the use of a single epithet, except in speaking of the “so-called” 
History; and now once more I speak of the so-called Reply. If any. 
reader is misled by Dr. Ingram, he has nobody but himself to blame. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very faithful servant, 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Hawarden Castle, December 9, 1887. 


VoL. 129.—No. 1. 
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on special points of great practical concern, both from the Editors and from 
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THE FISHERY QUESTION: 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF IT. 


Many controversies have arisen between the United States and 
Great Britain during the last hundred years. Some have been 
solved by war—always a terribly expensive and unsatisfactory mode, 
and one that is happily much less likely to be resorted to by these 
two nations in the future than it was in the past—and more have 
been settled by treaty and friendly arbitration. There is, therefore, 
to-day, no serious cause of misunderstanding between the two 
Governments remaining, save one, the Fishery Question ; and that, 
which was one of the earliest to arise after the recognition of 
American Independence, which has been four times the subject of 
treaty arrangements and an almost continuous topic of diplomatic 
correspondence, and which is now being discussed by an International 
Commission, seems as difficult to adjust as at any time during the 
past seventy years. 

In one respect, however, it may be said that substantial progress 
has been made. In the last quarter of a century the social and 
commercial relations of England and America have become so much 
more intimate than they formerly were, that, with better acquaint- 
ance, there has grown up a more perfect understanding and a greater 
degree of mutual confidence and respect. American schoolboys are 
no longer taught to define “patriotism” as “love of country and 
hatred of the British”; and the English people, in their press, in 
the speeches of their public men, and in the generous hospitality 
extended to distinguished citizens of the United States, as well as in 
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many other ways, give daily evidence that, as they have come to 
know the Americans better, they have learned to judge them more 
fairly. There is on both sides of the Atlantic, and in spite of 
partisan prejudice which, it must be confessed, has some weight in 
the United States, at least, a more friendly and cordial spirit, which 
if shared in by the Canadians, would make the coming negotiations 
easier and more fruitful than any upon the same subject in the past. 
In the language of Mr. Chamberlain to the reporters, immediately 
after he landed in New York, “it would be a disgrace if these two 
friendly nations could not settle amicably a matter of this kind— 
the Fishery Dispute.” 

In the WeEsTMINsTER Review for April 1886, there appeared an ~ 
able and exhaustive article entitled: “The Fishery Question : its 
Imperial Importance,” in which the English and Canadian view of 
the controversy was set forth with a very strong array of facts and 
argument. But there is an American side too, based upon con- 
siderations not discussed in the paper referred to, but which has, no 
doubt, been presented to the Joint Commissioners at Washington, 
and to which due weight must be given in all negotiations for an 
adjustment of the controversy. It is the object of this paper to give 
in outline that view, with little comment upon it, and to show, in 
brief, the present status of public opinion on the subject in the 
United States. 

The Americans are very jealous of their fishery rights. Their 
fathers bought them with a great price. The fall of Louisbourg 
was the corner-stone of the British conquest of Canada, and its 
capture has been declared to be, viewed as a military enterprise, 
“the most remarkable event in American colonial history.” But 
the man who conceived this “as mettled an enterprise as any in our 
[English] history” was a New England fisherman, and he who 
commanded it was the son of one. Hundreds of the brave men, too, 
who took part in the siege, left the same humble calling to serve 
their king, whose loyal subjects they then were. They were armed 
and equipped and paid by the colonial legislatures of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, and the 
hundred vessels in which they sailed out of Boston Harbour were 
furnished, fitted out, and armed by the merchants of that town. 

Ten years later the Virginians, under Washington, saved the- 
remnant of Braddock’s British army from utter annihilation, after 
its disastrous defeat near the spot where the city of Pittsburg: 
now stands ; and in the same year, the farmers of New England and 
New York, who had left their harvest fields to become soldiers, met 
the veterans of France and the Indians of Canada on the shores of 
Lake George, overcame them in a series of bloody battles, and drove: 
them back into Canada, “not a British soldier or officer haing- 
present to help or hinder.” 

F 2: 
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And from that time to the surrender of Montreal, in 1760, which 
gave to England what is to-day her greatest colony, the Americans 
bore the brunt of the prolonged and desperate struggle, and won 
most of the victories. They made terrible marches through the 
wilderness, in mid-winter, leaving their pathway strewn with the 
dead bodies of those who had perished of fatigue and the great 
exposure. Thousands of them laid down their lives on the battle 
field, and hundreds suffered torture at the hands of their savage 
Indian captors. And the colonies, weak, impoverished as they were, 
were taxed year after year, not always willingly, perhaps, to pay 
the expenses of the annual campaigns. To show how great these 
burdens were, it may be said that some years, during the French 
and Indian War, the taxes of Boston merchants were no less than 
one-third of their incomes. 

When, therefore, Canada was conquered, the American colonists 
thought that they were entitled to partake freely of the fruit of 
the victory, and the most valuable thing that Canada possessed was 
her sea and shore fisheries. So important had England always held 
these to be that after the return of Sir Humphrey Gilbert from his 
voyage to Newfoundland, in 1583, the Government took active 
measures to encourage them. Laws were passed making Wednesday 
and Saturday “fish days,” as well as Friday, and forbidding the use 
of meat on those days. 

Between the ratification of the Treaty of Paris, in 1763, con- 
firming the conquest of Canada, and the beginning of the War of 
the Revolution, in 1775, the fishery business of New England greatly 
increased, so that, at the latter date, they had one-third as many 
fishing vessels as they now have, although the population was only 
one-twentieth of what it is to-day. At the beginning of the 
struggle for Independence Lord North proposed to exclude the 
New England fishermen from the banks of Newfoundland, a pro- 
position which the colonists resented almost as much as they did 
taxation without representation. The right of the men of Massa- 
chusetts and Maine and New Hampshire to fish in Canadian waters 
became, therefore, a vital question in the great American struggle. 

We have briefly referred to these few leading events of early 
American colonial history to show that the people of New England 
and of the other colonies did not obtain the right which they formerly 
enjoyed of fishing on the coasts of the Eastern Provinces simply by 
being subjects of Great Britain within whose jurisdiction those waters 
then were, but that they contributed more than their share of the 
price that was paid for them—a fact that is lost sight of, or is 
treated as entitled to no weight, in nearly all English and Canadian 
discussion of the subject. How far have those rights been lost by 
the fortunes of war or surrendered by treaty agreements ? 

In the negotiations which led to the Treaty of Peace of 1783, the 
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British Commissioners proposed that the Americans give up the 
fisheries. This the Americau Plenipotentiaries positively refused to 
do,’ and the third article of the Treaty recognized the right of the 
Americans, in common with all the rest of the world, to fish on the 
high seas, beyond the jurisdiction of Great Britain—a right which 
no single power can monopolize, and which had never been disputed 
—and gave them 


“liberty to take fish of every kind on such part of the coast of Newfound- 
land as British fishermen shall use (but not to dry or cure the same on 
that island); and also on the coasts, bays, and creeks of all other of His 
Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America; and that the American fisher- . 
men shall have liberty to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, 
harbours, and creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands, and Labrador, so 
long as the same shall remain unsettled ; but so soon as the same, or either 
of them, shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for the said fishermen to 
dry or cure fish at such settlement, without a previous agreement for that 
purpose with the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of the ground.” * 


At the close of the war of 1812 the American Commissioners who 
were sent to Ghent to frame a treaty, carried positive instructions not 
to surrender any of the fishery rights enjoyed under the Treaty of 
1783, The theory of the United States Government was that that 
treaty was permanent in its character, and could not be affected by 
war. The representatives of Great Britain, on the other hand, held 
that the operation of the Treaty of 1783 ceased with the declaration 
of war, and that it could not be revived except by mutual agreement. 
They declared that the Americans would have no right to use the 
inshore fisheries of the Eastern Provinces in the future unless it was 
definitely granted in a new treaty. This theory the American Com- 
missioners rejected, and when it was found that an agreement was 
impossible, they refused to allow any article to be put into the Treaty 
of Ghent which, even by implication, might be interpreted as recog- 
nizing the abrogation of the Treaty of 1783. The subject was not, 
therefore, referred to in the convention that was then concluded.’ 


1 When the discussion upon the question whether the word “right” or ‘liberty ”’ 
should be used in the treaty in this connection was in progress, at one of the meetings 
of the commissioners, John Adams, speaking for the Americans, said with great 
emphasis; ‘‘ Gentlemen, is there, or can there be a clearer right? In former treaties, 
that of Utrecht, and that of Paris, France and England have claimed the right and 
used the word. When God Almighty made the Banks of Newfoundland at three 
hundred leagues distance from the people of America and six hundred leagues distance 
from France and England, did He not give as good aright to the former as to the 
latter? If Heaven in the creation gave a right, it is ours at least as much as yours. 
If occupation, and use and possession give a right, we have it as clearly as you. If war, 
and blood and treasure give a right, ours is as good as yours. We have constantly 
been fighting in Canada, Cape Breton, and Nova Scotia, for the defence of this fishery, 
and have expended, beyond all proportion, more than you. If, then, the right cannot 
be denied, why should it not be acknowledged and put out of the dispute?” 

And subsequently, when the British Commissioners insisted upon placing in the treaty 
restrictions in regard to the fisheries which the American Commissioners could not 
admit, Mr. Adams met the proposition by saying; “I will never put my hand to any 
article without satisfaction about the fisheries,’ thus making such satisfaction his 
ultimatum. There could have been, without it; no treaty of peace. See American 
State Papers, 

2 See Treaty of 1783. 

* The reader may judge of the state of public opinion in the United States at that 
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During the next four years the diplomatic correspondence of Great 
Britain and the United States is full of despatches relating to the 
fisheries. In the summer of 1817 instructions were issued by Great 
Britain to seize foreign vessels fishing or at anchor in any of the 
harbours or creeks in his Majesty’s British North American posses- 
sions, or within their maritime jurisdiction, and send them to Halifax 
for adjudication. This brought matters to a crisis, and led to the 
appointment of plenipotentiaries by the Governments of both nations 
to conclude and sign a convention touching matters in dispute between 
the two countries, the most important of which was the fishery ques- 
tion. Then for the first time the Americans relinquished a part of 
the “liberty ” in regard to the fisheries won in the conquest of Canada, 
formally confirmed when Independence was recognized, and repeatedly 
asserted after the war of 1812. 

At four sessions of the joint-commission, in 1818, the fishery 
question was discussed, and an article was finally agreed upon and 
embodied in the Treaty which is now in force. It divides the inshore 
fisheries within the jurisdiction of Great Britain in North America into 
two parts, One part was left open to the Americans as before. From 
the other they were excluded, except that they were to be “ admitted 
to enter such bays or harbours for the purpose of shelter therein, of 
purchasing wood and obtaining water, and for no other purpose what- 
ever. But they shall be under such restrictions as may be necessary 
to prevent their taking, drying, or curing fish therein, or in any other 
manner whatever abusing the privileges hereby reserved to them.” All 
the controversies that have since arisen have grown out of differences 
in the interpretation of the provisions of this Treaty, quoted above, or 
have been preciptated by the manner in which those provisions have 
been enforced by the British, Dominion, and Provincial Govern- 
ments. The rights of the Americans to dry and cure fish were also 
extended. 

Leaving the differences of interpretation for later consideration, 
let us follow, in outline, the diplomatic history of the Treaty of 
1818. 

The Imperial Parliament enacted a law in 1819 to give effect to 
the Treaty, and for eighteen years no complaints worth mentioning 


time by remembering that John Quincy Adams, one of the American Commissioners, 
was afterwards severely criticized for having consented to present a proposition to the 
British negotiators offering to set off the free navigation of the Mississippi river against 
the “ liberty ” to the fisheries, and that he found it necessary to defend himself in a 
thick pamphlet which he published. During the time, too, that the joint commission 
was in session in Ghent, ex-President John Adams wrote to President Madison as 
follows :—‘‘ All that I can say is that I would continue the war for ever rather than 
surrender one acre of our territory, one iota of the fisheries, as established by the third 
article of the Treaty of 1783.” The Americans have always believed that if the Treaty 
of Ghent had been signed a few months later than it was, after the news of the battle 
of New Orleans had reached Europe, and after Napoleon had made his escape from 
Elba, the “liberty” to fish in British waters conceded by the Treaty of 1783 would 
have been formally recognized in that of 1814. For a full account of the negotiations 
at Ghent, see American State Papers, Foreign Relations, vol. iii. pp. 732 et seq. 
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came from American fishermen of their treatment by the authorities 
of the Eastern Provinces. But in 1836 Nova Scotia passed an Act 
containing many provisions which the Americans considered extra- 
ordinary, onerous, and unjust. Among other things, it authorized 
officers to go on board a foreign vessel hovering within the three- 
mile limit; to stay on board; to order it to depart; to take the 
vessel into port if it did not do so within twenty-four hours; to 
examine her master under oath, and to condemn him to a forfeiture 
of £100 if he did not make true answer. It, moreover, authorized 
the forfeiture of vessel and cargo for fishing within the three-mile 
limit. Two years later a British naval force was sent to Nova Scotia 
“to put an end to American aggressions,” and from that time on, 
until 1854, there were numerous seizures of American fishing-vessels, 
constant protests from the United States, and generally unsatisfactory 
replies from Great Britain. On several occasions American ships of 
war were sent into Eastern waters to protect the fishermen of the 
United States. For a full statement of these grievances the reader 
is referred to the annual volumes of “The Foreign Relations of the 
United States” and to the Executive Documents and Reports of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, 

The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 put an end to these disputes, and 
for ten years Americans enjoyed unrestricted “‘ liberty” to fish as of 
old, while Canadian fish and fish oil were allowed to be imported 
into the United States free of duty. There was at the same time 
substantial free trade in many other articles of exchange between the 
two countries. This Treaty was terminated in 1865, upon notice 
given by the United States in obedience to a joint resolution of 
Congress, It was always unpopular in the United States, except 
among the comparatively few who directly profited by it, and it, 
moreover, deprived the government of a considerable revenue at a 
time when it needed it most; but its abrogation was probably 
hastened by a popular desire in America to retaliate upon Canada, 
which was deriving great benefit from it, for harbouring confederate 
agents and allowing them to make it the base of operations against 
towns on the northern border of the Union. 

For a few years immediately after 1865, the Canadian Govern- 
ment adopted the policy of licensing American vessels to fish within 
the three-mile limit, but in 1868 the fee was made so high that the 
fishermen could not afford to pay it, and so the system was abolished. 
Some Americans who had no licenses undoubtedly trespassed upon 
the inshore fisheries, but their trade was so profitable to the Nova 
Scotians that the Minister of Marine is said to have given private 
instructions to his subordinates “ not to see the American fishermen 
if they could help it.” 

In 1868 the Dominion Parliament passed an Act, amended in 1870, 
embodying all the features that the United States had most objected 
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to in the Nova Scotia Statute of 1836, in an exaggerated form, and 
providing, also, in case of seizure that the burden of proving the 
legality of his acts shall be upon the owner or claimant of the vessel, 
who would be required to give heavy security before he could contest 
the seizure. Mr. Forsyth, the American Secretary of State, had, in 
1841, characterized the Nova Scotia law as ‘‘a violation of well- 
established principles of the common law of England, and of the 
principles of all just powers and of all civilized nations, and seemed 
to be expressly designed to enable her Majesty’s authorities, with 
perfect impunity, to seize and confiscate American vessels, and to 
embezzle, almost indiscriminately, the property of our citizens em- 
ployed in the fiskeries on the coasts of the British possessions.” 
Edward Everett stigmatized it as “ possessing none of the qualities 
of the law of civilized states but its forms.” The Americans have 
never had a different opinion of the whole line of Canadian legisla- 
tion on this subject. 

This was the condition of affairs, February 27, 1871, when the 
Joint High Commission met to negotiate the Treaty of Washington. 
There had been much excitement the previous summer, especially in 
New England, over the manner in which the fishermen of the 
United States who had visited Canadian waters had been treated, 
and some had been so foolish as to talk of enforcing American 
rights by war. But events in Europe made great Britain very 
desirous of removing all existing grounds of misunderstanding with 
the United States, and the people of the latter country were agree- 
ably surprised at the prospect of an early adjustment of the 
Alabama Claims, which the failure of the Senate to ratify the 
Reverdy Johnson Treaty had apparently postponed for an indefinite 
period. The correspondence which led to the appointment of the 
Joint High Commission first related to the fisheries, but subsequently 
the Alabama Claims and the North-Western Boundary question were 
added to the subjects of consideration, 

When the matter of the fisheries was reached in the course 
of their deliberations, the British Commissioners first proposed 
a revival of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, and then the reciprocal 
opening of the coasting trade of the United States and the 
Dominion, with the free navigation of the St. Lawrence river and 
the Canadian canals, as consideration for the restoration to the 
citizens of the United States of their ancient fishery rights on 
the coasts of the Eastern Provinces. Both of these proposals were 
rejected by the American Commissioners, who first suggested the 
purchase of a right to the inshore fisheries in perpetuity, for a sum 
of money, naming one million dollars as the price they were pre- 
pared to offer ; or in exchange for that right, to recommend that 
Canadian coal, salt, fish, and lumber be admitted free into the ports 


1 Sabine’s “ Fisheries,” p. 478. 
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of the United States. The latter offer was subsequently with- 
drawn, and in the Treaty, as it was finally signed, the United States 
agreed to remit the duties on Canadian fish and fish oil, and to 
submit to a special impartial Commission the question whether the 
United States ought, in equity, to pay to Canada any sum of money, 
and if so, what amount. It was also provided that the fishery 
articles of the treaty might be terminated by either Government upon 
due notice after ten years. 

This adjustment of the fishery dispute was, from the first, 
considered in the United States a one-sided one, from which Canada 
would derive by far the greater advantage, and no one ever 
dreamed that an impartial Commission could award to the Dominion 
any additional remuneration. The American Commissioners, while 
framing the Treaty of Washington, had no statistics from which to 
estimate the money value of the inshore fisheries, nor did the 
Government of the United States furnish to the counsel it sent 
to Halifax, as it should have done, evidence that the amount of duties 
to be remitted under the treaty would probably be a larger sum 
than the entire market value of the fish taken by Americans within 
three miles of the Dominion shores during any one of the yeurs that 
the Treaty remained in force. The Canadian case, on the other 
hand, was very ably prepared and skilfully managed. Statistics 
were presented to the Commission or suppressed, as their bearing 
was favourable or otherwise. The Dominion Government had 
caused tables to be -compiled in the United States showing the 
number of barrels and quintals of fish received at Atlantic ports 
from foreign countries during the years 1856 to 1872, inclusive, its 
value and the amount of the duties that would have been collected 
upon it but for the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. These figures were 
not used, as they would have been fatal to the Canadian case, but we 
may remark in passing that they showed, during the period named, 
an importation of 3,156,925 barrels and 1,701,103 quintals, the 
ageregate market value of which was $22,711,971. The duties 
remitted would have amounted to $5,361,999. 

The United States was also unfortunate in the personnel of the 
Halifax Commission. In the words of Senator Frye, of Maine, 
its members comprised “the brightest man in all Canada, a man 
too old to be bright or efficient on the part of the United States, and 
a mere dependent of Great Britain for the third.” This remark, 
however, is unfair so far as it relates to Count Delfosse, who was a 
conscientious and excellent gentleman, but he could not be made to 
understand that he had to decide a plain question of exchange of 
values, and insisted that he was performing an important diplomatic 
function—settling international questions which were entirely outside 
the jurisdiction of the Commission. The award of the sum of 
$5,500,000 was, therefore, a great surprise on both sides of the St. 
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Lawrence river—an exceedingly disagreeable one in the United 
States. The history of the ten years during which the Treaty 
remained in force only emphasizes the absurd unfairness of that 
award, 

The notice of its desire to abrogate those articles of the Treaty of 
Washington relating to the fisheries was given by the United States 
at the earliest moment possible in accordance with the terms of the 
Convention, July 18, 1885, being fixed as the date for its termina- 
tion. ‘The joint resolution of Congress directing the President to 
give this notice was passed unanimously by both Houses. 

Between the time when the notice was given and the date when 
it took effect there was a change of Administration, and soon after 
Mr. Bayard became Secretary of State correspondence was begun 
which resulted in a mutual agreement between Great Britain and the 
United States to continue the status quo until January 1, 1886— 
that is, to extend the operation of the treaty in relation to the 
fisheries nearly six months. . The President also promised to ask 
Congress to authorize him to appoint a Commission to consider and 
settle the fishery rights of the people of the United States and 
British North America. In extending the Treaty the President 
made a mistake. No one in the United States had asked forit. On 
the contrary, American fishermen had waited for the termination of 
the Treaty with great impatience, a protected home market for the 
sale of fish being far more valuable to them than all the privileges 
granted to them by the Treaty of Washington, as we shall show 
further on, 

In his annual message to Congress in December 1885, the Presi- 
dent recommended that body to provide for a Commission as he had 
promised.’ The suggestion met with little favour in Washington or 
elsewhere. The Administration was severely criticized for transcend- 
ing its authority in extending the fishery articles of the Treaty; 
public opinion demanded that the observance of the rights Americans 
were entitled to under the Treaty of 1818 should be enforced rather 
than that extended privileges should be purchased by renewed con- 
cessions, and, in the face of almost certain trouble in Eastern waters 
during the next season, the Senate, April 13, 1886, after a debate 
occupying the greater part of two days, passed the following resolution 
by a vote of 35 in the affirmative to 10 in the negative, seven of 
the Senators who voted for it being Democrats and supporters of 
President Cleveland :— 


“ Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate, the appointment of a Com- 
mission in which the Governments of the United States and Great Britain 
shall be represented, charged with the consideration and settlement of the 
fishery rights of the two Governments on the coasts of the United States 
and British North America, ought not to be provided for by Congress.” * 


1 See “ Message and Documents,” 49th Congress, 1st Session. 
* See ‘‘ Congressional Record,’ 49th Congress, 1st Session. 
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During the season of 1886 American fishermen on or near the 
British North American coasts were subjected to constant annoy- 
ances. ‘Their vessels were seized upon frivolous pretences ; they were 
ordered out of the harbours in which they had a right to be, accord- 
ing to the specific provisions of the Treaty of 1818 ; they were denied 
the common rights of hospitality—prevented from buying ice or 
bait, and refused the privilege of shipping crews or landing their 
cargoes for transmission to the United States. The troubles actually 
began before Congress adjourned, and led to the insertion in an Appro- 
priation Bill of a paragraph authorizing the President to deny to the 
vessels of foreign countries the privileges that those countries deny to 
the vessels of the United States.’ 

This authority to retaliate was not exercised by President Cleve- 
land during the season of 1886, although, in the opinion of most 
people in the United States, there was more than ample justification 
for it. 

When Congress met in December 1886, the representatives 
from the Eastern States went to Washington with their pockets full 
of petitions and memorials from the outraged fishermen, praying for 
the protection of their Government from Canadian interference with 
their rights under the Treaty of 1818, and from the defiance of the 
customs of civilized nations to extend hospitality to the vessels of a 


friendly country. The following extract from the President’s mes- 
sage will show the attitude of the Government towards this question 
at that time:— 


“ The recommendation contained in my last Annual Message in elation 
to the fishery rights in the waters of British North America—so long a 
subject of anxious difference between the United States and Great Britain 
—was met by an adverse vote of the Senate on April 13 last, and there- 
upon negotiations were instituted to obtain an agreement with Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government for the promulgation of such joint inter- 
pretation and definition of the article of the Convention of 1818, relating 
to the territorial waters and inshore fisheries of the British provinces, as 
should secure the Canadian rights from encroachment by the United States 
fishermen, and at the same time, ensure the enjoyment by the latter of the 
privileges guaranteed to them by such Convention 

“ Although disappointed in my efforts to secure a satisfactory settlement 
of the fishery question, negotiations are still pending, with reasonable hope 
that, before the close of the present Session of Congress, announcement may 
be made that an acceptable conclusion has been reached.” * 


Soon after the meeting of Congress a fresh cause of grievance 
to American fishermen arose. The law of Nova Scotia, of 1836, and 
that of the Dominion, of 1868 and 1871, inflicted forfeiture of a 
vessel and the cargo on board on proof of the offence of fishing or 
having been found to have fished, or preparing to fish, on the pro- 


1 “Statutes at Large,” 49th Congress, 1st Session. 
2 “Message and Documents,” 49th Congress, 2nd Session. 
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hibited coasts. But by a new law of the Dominion Parliament, pro- 
claimed December 24, 1886, it was provided that if any foreign 
vessel “ has entered such waters for any purpose not permitted by 
treaty or convention, or by any law of the United Kingdom or of 
Canada, for the time being in force, such ship, vessel, or boat, and 
the tackle, rigging, apparel, furniture, stores, and cargo thereof shall 
be forfeited.” This law, it was believed in the United States, was 
enacted for the purpose of preventing the deep-sea fishermen of 
that country from exercising the liberty “‘to touch and trade” at 
Canadian ports, and to send fish by railway or vessels to their own 
markets. 

There was great unanimity in Congress and throughout the 
United States in regard to the Fishery Question, during the Session 
of 1886-87. Some talk for political effect was indulged in, but 
Free Traders and Protectionists, Democrats and Republicans were 
alike zealous for the protection of American rights. A committee 
of the Senate which had been engaged in investigating the subject 
during the summer and autumn, made a very strong report and 
presented a Bill, which was passed, authorizing the President to 
proclaim entire non-intercourse with Canada if the Dominion 
authorities continue to invade the rights of American fishermen. 
The chairman of this committee was Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, a 
Republican. The Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, led by 
Mr. Belmont, a Democrat, from New York, made an equally em- 
phatic report. There was some wild and unwise talk in Congress 
and more outside, about enforcing American rights with arms, and a 
strong undercurrent of popular opinion that would have sustained 
the Government of the United States in very drastic measures, 

Less complaint was made during the season of 1887 among the 
fishermen of the United States, of the acts of the Canadian officials. . 
An American ship-of-war was sent into provincial waters, and the 
Americans being fully informed of the laws of the Dominion and the 
official interpretation of them, avoided subjecting themselves to 
seizure, although still demanding that the rights that had been 
taken away from them should be restored. It was understood early 
in the season, too, that the negotiations in progress were likely to 
lead to some adjustment of the difficulty by the two Governments, 
and this probably led the Canadian officials to relax somewhat the 
zeal they had displayed the year before. The agreement to appoint 
a joint Commission was announced in September, and after that there 
were no complaints. 

We have said that the misunderstanding that has arisen between 
Great Britain and the United States in regard to the Fishery Ques- 
tion may be traced to a difference of interpretation of that section of 
the Treaty of 1818 which provides that American fishermen may 
enter the prohibited waters for certain specified purposes, and under 
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such restrictions as may be necessary “to prevent their taking, 
drying, or curing fish therein, &c.” 

The first serious controversy that arose was in 1838, when numerous 
seizures were made of American vessels under the Nova Scotia Act 
of 1836. The correspondence that grew out of these seizures is sum- 
marized in two reports, one by Mr. Vail and the other by Lieutenant 
Commander Paine, to Mr. Forsyth. The latter said that ‘‘ the autho- 
rities of Nova Scotia seem to claim a right to exclude Americans 
from all bays,” “ and also to draw a line from headland to headland”; 
‘“‘that the provincial authorities claim a right to exclude vessels un- 
less in actual distress,” and ‘‘ would exact that American fishermen 
shall have been supplied on leaving home with wood and water for 
the cruise.”* This was the first appearance of the “ headlands ” 
doctrine in connection with the Fishery dispute. The American 
Secretary of State at once entered a most vigorous protest against the 
assumptions of the Canadian officials in all these particulars, and the 
subject was referred to the law-officers of the Crown for an opinion. 
They sustained the “‘ headlands ” doctrine, basing their decision upon 
language not to be found in the Treaty, but did not approve of the 
restrictions placed upon American fishing-vessels entering provincial 
ports, nor on the purchase of woéod or the taking of water.’ Neither 
Government has ever formally yielded on the “ headlands ” doctrine. 
Numerous attempts to enforce it have been made, and each time the 
Imperial Government, while re-asserting it has issued orders making 
it of no effect. Once an umpire gave a decision sustaining the view 
of the United States of it. This is one of the subjects that must 
be discussed by the joint Commission. 

The Americans claim that Provincial and Dominion laws have 
been made for the purpose of depriving the fishermen of the 
United States of the rights guaranteed them in the Treaty of 1818. 
The Nova Scotia law of 1836 and Lieutenant-Commander Paine’s 
report upon the execution of it have already been referred to, The 
law officers of the Crown, in 1839, gave an opinion as to the use of 
ports by American fishermen that was favourable to them as far as 
it went.5 In spite of this, the objectionable laws have not only 
remained upon the statute books, but more objectionable ones still 
have been passed, as we have seen, one as late as 1886. 

By way of preface to the enumeration of some of the acts 
objected to, the following statement in explanation of the American 
interpretation of the Treaty of 1818 is given, as it may lead to a 

1 “Senate Executive Doc. 100,’ 32nd Congress, pp. 99, 100. 

? Sabine’s “ Fisheries,” pp. 405, 406 


® «* Papers Relating to the Treaty of Washington,” vol. vi. p. 285. 

* Sabine’s “ Fisheries,” p. 441. ‘“ Report of Commission for the Settlement of 
Claims, 1853-54; ” “Case of the ‘Washington,’” p. 181. ‘‘ Foreign Relations, 1870,” 
p. 419. ‘Executive Doc. 19,” p. 16, House of Kepresentatives, 49th Congress, 2nd 
Session. Ibid., pp. 41, 48. 

5 Sabine’s “ Fisheries,” pp. 106, 405, 406. 
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better understanding of the subject. The first purpose for which 
an American fishing-vessel is allowed to enter a provincial port is 
that of shelter. The Treaty does not stipulate that it shall be 
actually in distress, nor does it limit the length of time that it shall 
be allowed to remain, ‘The only condition is that it shall be under 
“ restrictions,” not to prevent trading or preparing to fish, as the 
Canadians assert, but “to prevent taking, drying or curing fish 
therein.” But the colonial statutes make it unlawful for an 
American fishing-vessel to remain in port more than twenty-four 
hours, inflict forfeiture of vessel, cargo, &c., not alone for fishing 
inshore, but for a stay exceeding a single day, and then place upon 
the master the burden of proving the legality of his presence in 
port. Nor is this all. Vessels have been seized for alleged illegal 
acts performed several days or weeks prior to their capture, and 
at points distant from where the offence was declared to have 
been committed, and then the master has been required to prove 
his innocence, when the fleet in whose company he was at the time 
had been scattered, and his witnesses could not be found. 

Similar infractions of the plain provisions of the treaty are 
complained of in the treatment of American fishermen buying wood 
or taking water. lLieutenant-Commander Paine’s report in 1839 
has already been referred to, and the colonial authorities have 
repeatedly made the exaction he then described. But the Treaty of 
1818 places no condition whatever upon the enjoyment of this 
liberty of buying wood and taking water. They have no right 
to inquire whether the vessel started from home with a supply 
of these articles or not ; it has a right to obtain them subject only 
to the general restrictions set forth in the Treaty. 

The contention that American fishing vessels are entitled to 
commercial privileges in colonial ports is based upon the following 
line of argument: When the Treaty of 1818 was made, foreign 
vessels were not allowed to trade in British colonial ports. In 
allowing American fishing vessels to enter all of these ports for 
certain specified purposes, therefore, they were given larger liberty 
than other vessels of the United States, which had none, But, by 
subsequent legislation, all British colonial ports are now open to 
American trading vessels, and, as it was not the intention of the 
Treaty of 1818 to place greater restrictions upon fishing-vessels 
than upon those engaged in commerce, an interpretation that does 
that must be erroneous. In the language of Secretary Bayard, 
“The question therefore arises whether such a construction is 
admissible as would convert the Treaty of 1818 from being an 
instrumentality for the protection of the inshore fisheries along the 
described parts of the British American coast into a pretext or 
meansof . .. . destroying the commercial intercourse that since the 
Treaty of 1818, and independent of any treaty whatever, has grown 
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up and now exists under the concurrent and friendly laws and 
mercantile regulations of the respective countries,” And, after 
referring to the fact that the British negotiators of the Treaty of 
1818 proposed to forbid fishing vessels of the United States to 
carry also merchandise, but being resisted by the American 
negotiators abandoned it, Mr. Bayard adds: “This fact would 
seem clearly to indicate that the business of fishing did not then, and 
does not now, disqualify a vessel from also trading in the regular 
ports of entry.” ? 

In brief, the Americans contend that commercial privileges 


enjoyed by American vessels of any kind in colonial ports are not. 


dependent upon the provisions of the Treaty of 1818; that they 
would have been entitled to enjoy them, under existing laws, if the 
Treaty of 1818 had never been made; that the object of that treaty 
was to limit and define jishery rights, and not to restrict commercial 
privileges, and that when those privileges were extended and made 
free American fishing-vessels had the same right to them as those 
engaged in any other pursuit. In the language of a committee 
of Congress, they are not “ outcasts.” The Treaty of 1818 dis- 
criminated in their favour; any. interpretation that discriminates 
against them, except as it relates to the fisheries, cannot be 
admitted, 

But, the Americans complain, the Dominion authorities, ignoring 
this just and reasonable interpretation of the Treaty, and placing 
one of their own upon it, have placed the fishing-vessels and boats 
of the United States “under much the same ban in respect to the 
hospitality of Canadian ports as they would be if pirates, or slave- 
traders, or filibusters, or other enemies of the human race. ‘She 
was a fishing-vessel,’ says the Canadian Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries, and, therefore, ‘debarred by the Treaty of 1818 from 
entering Canada for the purposes of trade;’ and a Committee of, 
the Canadian Privy Council declared in effect, November 
1886, that an American vessel manned, equipped, and preparé 
for taking fish has not the liberty of commercial intercourse in 
Canadian ports such as are applicable to other regularly registere 
foreign merchant vessels,” ? 

The diplomatic correspondence of 1886 is full of complaints of 
the arbitrary manner in which the Canadian interpretation of the 
treaty has been enforced. Lack of space prevents citing the hundred 
or more cases of seizure, detention, or warning of American fishing- 
vessels enumerated in the communications of Secretary Bayard to 
Minister West, or in the reports of the Fishery Union. It is 
sufficient to say that in four-fifths of the cases, as the Americans 
assert, the acts of the officials were in direct violation of the plain 


1 House of Representatives, 49th Cong. 2nd Ses. Ex. Doc. 19, p. 9. 
2 “ Report 3648,” page 10, House of Reps. 49th Cong. 2nd Session. 
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terms of the Treaty of 1818, many of them not being authorized even 
by the laws of the Provinces against the enactment and enforce- 
ment of which the United States Government has repeatedly 
protested. 

The American demand is, therefore, that there shall be no 
further invasion of the rights of its citizens engaged in fishing. 
Neither the fishermen nor the Government has asked for any new 
concessions from Great Britain. The former are not desirous of 
enjoying a right to use the inshore fisheries, now closed to them, 
at any such price as was paid for that privilege during the ten years 
that ended in 1885; nor is there a public sentiment in the United 
States that will sustain the fishermen of New England in trespassing 
upon the shores reserved to British subjects. But thereis a popular 
opinion in the Union that will sustain the Federal Government in 
the adoption of even extreme measures to prevent its citizens from 
suffering unjust treatment—from being made amenable to laws 
which the Dominion has no right, under the Treaty, to make or 
enforce; from having their property seized and being themselves 
subjected to fine when they are pursuing their lawful avocations in 
accordance with the plain provisions of an international agreement 
entered into seventy years ago; from being warned, threatened, 
detained, and otherwise annoyed without cause or on frivolous 
pretexts; and from being denied the common hospitality which is 
extended in the Dominion ports to vessels of every other description 
and bearing the flags of all other nations. 

I have said that the American fishermen do not desire, nor does 
the United States Government demand, any concessions not made in 
the Treaty of 1818. The fishery question has no connection, imme- 
diate or remote, with the subject of commercial union, now so much 
talked about. Reciprocity has always been popular in Canada, but 
much less so in the United States, and reciprocity in fish and fish 
products has ever been such a one-sided arrangement—-so profitable 
to Canada and so expensive to American fishermen and the national 
revenue—that it is difficult to find in Congress or out of it one who 
would consent to a revival of the arrangements made under the 
Treaty of Washington, either with or without the payment of 
money. 

And this leads to a consideration of the mutual benefits derived 
by the people of both countries from those arrangements. The 
United States was required to pay the sum of $5,500,000 for the 
privilege of using the inshore fisheries for ten years, and, in addition, 
opened its ports during the same period for the free importation of 
Canadian fish and fish-oil. To have made the arrangement a profit- 
able one for the United States, the fishermen of the latter should 
have taken in the previously prohibited waters at least $550,000 
worth of fish per year—and even then the Government would have 
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paid a bounty of 100 per cent, upon every pound of shore-fish 
caught—and, in addition, the United States should have secured, 
either directly to the Government or indirectly through benefits 
accruing to the people, advantages equivalent to the amount of 
duties remitted. 

But the United States got absolutely no return for the money 
awarded by the Halifax Commission, The entire catch of the New 
England men in the waters opened by the treaty was not worth, in 
the United States market, during the whole twelve years, $550,000, 
the sum paid for a single year. In the best year—1873—American 
fishing-vessels fook 77,011 barrels of mackerel in Canadian waters, 
but of this only 25,670 barrels came from within the three-mile limit. 
In 1882 only one American vessel fished for mackerel in colonial 
waters; she caught 275 barrels, of which not more than 100 barrels, 
worth $2,339°50, came from waters opened by the Treaty.!. The 
average catch of American vessels in the Gulf during the twelve 
Treaty years was worth, in the markets of the United States, 
$194,659. Of this only $64,882 worth was taken within the shore- 
line. Is it strange that the Americans look upon the present Canadian 
demand for continued valuable concessions in payment for a right that 
they do not want with seme impatience ? 

Instead of increasing, the fishery business of New England 
declined during the Treaty period. The fishing fleet of Massa- 
chusetts decreased by 270 vessels, or 29 per cent., in those years. 
The Americans had the same experience during the continuance of 
the Reciprocity Treaty. Their fishing tonnage declined from 470,000 
in 1854 to 250,000 tons in 1867, in spite of a bounty of four dollars 
a ton then paid by the United States Government for the encourage- 
ment of the business. 

The principal cause of this was colonial competition in the 
American markets. The value of the Canadian exports of fish to 
the United States, in 1871, when there was no treaty, was only 
$84,742°59 ; in 1873 it had increased only to $252,650°13 ; but in 
1884 it was $3,886,358'39—more than fifteen times as great. The 
Report of the Commissioner of Marine and Fisheries for the Dominion 
shows that. Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, New Brunswick, 
and Quebec had, in 1882, 786 vessels and 11,225 boats engaged in 
fishing, the former manned by 6486, and the latter by 23,446 men, 
and that this was an increase during the treaty of nearly two-thirds. 
The actual gain to the Dominion during the Treaty was 500 vessels, 
3163 boats, and 15,000 men. 

The effect of this upon the prosperity of the Provinces is apparent 
on every side. It has not, perhaps, been more forcibly described 
than by Mr. George L. Young, of St. John’s, who controls the 
“Finnan haddie” manufacture. In a conversation with a correspondent 

1 Theo. S. Woolsey, in North American Review, March 1886. 
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of the Boston Post, whose letter was published January 5, 
1886, he said: “In other words, the heaviest parts of our fishing 
business will have to go down unless we can obtain a treaty of some 
kind so that we can use American markets without having to pay 
duties on our fish.” Speaking of the four islands in the Bay of 
Fundy, he said: “Before the Treaty they were for years about 
holding their own, making a living and nothing more, when they 
had all the advantages of a good West Indian market for the small 
amount of fish caught. During the existence of the Treaty, although 
the population has not greatly increased, the wealth of the four 
islands has more than doubled. As for Nova Scotia, they could 
hardly count one good banker [deep-sea fishing-vessel], while to-day 
they have as fine a fleet and nearly as many as the United States, 
and have commenced to build a few seiners. The Treaty built those 
industries up, which will have to tumble down unless another of a 
similar kind is made.” 

Pages might be filled with similar evidence of the happy effects of 
the Treaty upon the prosperity of the Eastern Provinces, but enough 
has been given to show that there was nothing reciprocal], so far as 
the fishery business was concerned, in the arrangements terminated 
in 1885. The in-shore fisheries were of no value to the Americans, 
while by the free markets of the United States for Canadian fish 
and fish-oil, and by the trade of American fishermen in Eastern 
Provinces, the Colonies have been greatly enriched, while the New 
England fishermen have been equally impoverished and their busi- 
ness has steadily declined. 

Nor is it necessary to seek far for the cause of this, It costs 
seventy dollars a ton to build a fishing-vessel in Maine, and only 
forty dollars a ton in the Provinces, and the entire outfit is far more 
expensive in the United States than in the Dominion. The pro- 
visions demanded by the men are also better and of greater variety, 
and the wages paid them higher. Besides all this, the Dominion 


1 In 1869, during the interval between the Reciprocity Treaty and that of Washing- 
ton, the Halifax (N.S.) Chronicle said :—‘‘ From the making of the Reciprocity Treaty 
until the abrogation, Nova Scotia increased in wealth at a most extraordinary rate ; 
from its abrogation until the present, we have retrograded with the most fearful 
rapidity. Want of a good market has depreciated the value of our coal mines, has 
nearly pauperized our tishermen, farmers, and miners; and should this want not be 
supplied in the only way it can be—by a new treaty with the United States—Nova 
Scotia will in five years be one of the least desirable countries to live in on this con- 
tinent.’” And ex-President Woolsey, of Yale College, in an article in the North 
American Review for March 1886, says that “the Reciprocity Treaty built up a formid- 
able competition in Canadian waters. Under the old system the freed § fishermen 
were in bondage to the traders who supplied their outfits. But, soon, with the 
American market for their catch, and with a demand on the spot for their provisions, 
bait, wood, and other articles, they were able to own their own boats. Under the 
operation uf the Treaty of Washington they are now outgrowing their boats, and own 
many fishing-smacks.’” ‘Between 1850 and 1870, the settlements along the Gut of 
Canso were greatly prospered ; the small traders made their fortunes; the farmer- 
fishermen flourished. When, owing to the introduction of the purse-seine, Americans 
no longer went there, the settlements became deserted. This is a simple illustration 
of the value to the Provinces of the American trade at their own doors, and of the free 
American market for their fish.” 
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Government gives a bounty to fishermen, and the American Govern- 
ment does not. These disadvantages, it is true, are the direct fruits 
of the American tariff system, but the people of the United States 
are not yet ready to change that system, and until they are, it would 
be the height of folly for them to consent to a revival of arrangements 
that make certain the ruin of a great industry. Ten years more of 
that sort of reciprocity would destroy the New England fishery busi- 
ness ; transfer it all into the hands of the Eastern colonists. 

The only argument in favour of such a revival, therefore, that can 
have any weight with the Americans is, that fish, being a cheap food, 
consumed chiefly by the poorer classes, ought not to be taxed as it 
now is. But the statistics do not show that low prices are ensured 
by making the American markets free to Canadians. The average 
price of No. 1 mackerel in Massachusetts the first week in Septem- 
ber, for the ten years preceding the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, was 
$11°15 a barrel; during the years 1855 to 1865 inclusive, the aver- 
age price was $15°92. During the next seven years, when there 
was no treaty, the average price was $17°61, and during the con- 
tinuance of the Treaty of Washington, $15°61.1_ During the first 
treaty period, therefore, there was an advance; during the second a 
decline. These statistics, being contradictory, prove nothing. But, 
supposing the entire decline of two dollars a barrel during the latest 
of these periods as compared with that immediately preceding it, to 
have been caused by asuspension of the duty—and it happens to be 
exactly the same in amount as that duty—it is still impossible, 
without knowing the amount of fish taken in Eastern waters and 
consumed in the United States, to say what the saving was to the 
people. Of mackerel, there was inspected in New England during 
the last Treaty period, 2,616,779} barrels, a part of which was ex- 
ported. But if it had all been consumed in the country the saving 
would have been $402,581°50. If the consumption of cod in the 
United States were roughly estimated to be 1,250,000 quintals, and 
were the saving regarded as equivalent to the duty, it would amount 
to about $700,000 a year, and the total saving to the people was 
but little more than twice as much as the amount of the duty relin- 
quished. In other words, it costs the people of the United States 
about $600,000 a year to give such encouragement as the duty 
affords to American fishermen, and by the expenditure of this 
sum they transfer from Nova Scotia and Newfoundland to New 
England ports the greater part of the fishing business; from the 
provincial shipyards to those of Maine, the building of a large por- 
tion of the fishing fleet; ensure prosperity to New England mer- 
chants who supply the outfits, provisions, &., and thus give 
employment to thousands of men who would otherwise be idle or 
have to seek other occupations. While the Americans continue to 


1 “ Report No. 1683,” Part II. p. 85, Senate, 49th Cong., 2nd Session. 
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maintain their present tariff policy they will think that all these 
benefits are cheap at the price. 

And this leads us to the all-important question, what possible 
basis of negotiation can present itself to the joint commission at Wash- 
ington? As no treaty which the Commission may frame can go into 
effect unless it is ratified by a vote of two-thirds of the United States 
Senate, the negotiators must enter upon their work having in view 
the sentiments of that body. Fortunately, there can be doubt as to 
what those are. For reasons similar to those set forth in this paper 
as giving an American view of the question, the Senate has twice 
voted to authorize the President to retaliate upon Canada for the 
treatment to which American fishermen have been subjected, and 
once, by an overwhelming majority, declared that “the appoint- 
ment of a Commission . . . . ought not to be provided for by 
Congress.” 

The meaning of these votes is that the Senate will not consent to 
a revival of either general reciprocity, such as existed under the 
Treaty of 1854, nor of special reciprocity in fish end fish products 
as provided for by the Treaty of Washington—and in this determina- 
tion it will be sustained by the people of the United States. 

The Senate may possibly entertain a proposition to purchase for 
American fishermen, in perpetuity, the right to engage in the 
in-shore fisheries of the Provinces, and to pay a sum in cash for it, 
provided the price be not too high. It may do this, not because the 
fishermen of the United States desire it, or because it is believed to 
be of much value, but to remove a troublesome question from the 
arena of international politics. But, since the Americans will assert 
and attempt to prove that the trade of American fishermen in the 
provincial ports, and especially in those of Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland, is worth more to the people of those colonies than the 
in-shore fisheries are to the citizens of the United States, the sum to 
be paid, if any is paid at all, is likely to be small. 

If this is not done there is but one possible basis of negotiation 
left. The Commission may agree upon an interpretation of the 
Treaty of 1818 in relation to the “headlands” doctrine, the extent 
of the hospitality to be extended to American fishermen in the pro- 
hibited waters, and what commercial privileges they are to enjoy in 
the Dominion ports. If the Commission goes beyond those limits, 
its work will come to naught by reason of the refusal of the United 
States Senate to ratify it. 


[Copyrighted U.S.A., 1887, by Z. L. Wurrr.] 
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SCIENCE. 


SomE years ago Professor Burdon Sanderson issued, with the co- 
operation of his assistants, a course of practical exercises in physiology. 
It was divided into four sections, and the first part related to the physiology 
of nerve and muscle. In connection with his teaching every professor 
has not merely to suggest lines of work to his students, but especially 
to direct attention to memoirs which are important landmarks in research, 
and as such work is often published in a language which the pupil knows 
even more imperfectly than his own, Professor Burdon Sanderson has 
now brought together translations of a series of nineteen memoirs, 
which illustrate modern research on the physiology of nerve and muscle, 
and the electrical organ in certain fishes. The first five papers are 
grouped as researches relating to the law of contraction. Three of these 
are by Dr. Robert Tigerstedt, and are entitled Changes of Excitability 
produced in Nerves by a Constant Current, a contribution to the Theory 
of Break Contraction, and on the Internal Polarization of Nerves. 
They were all communicated to the Swedish Royal Academy of Sciences 
in 1882. In the first of these papers mechanical excitation of the nerves 
is substituted for stimulation by a voltaic current. By an apparatus 
invented by the author, the effects produced are carefully measured, and 
it is possible to explore the condition of the nerve in the intra-polar 
region which lies between the inflow and the outflow of the current. 
The second paper shows that if the seat of outflow of a current is 
investigated immediately after the circuit is broken, the state of the 
nerve is found to be negative to all other parts, and the author believes 
that the contraction of the muscle and the polarization of its nerve must 
have the same cause. The fourth paper is Dr. Griitzner’s, on the Nature 
of the Electrical Break Excitation. He finds that the greater number of 
cases in which the phenomena can be experimentally investigated, are 
better explained as consequences of negative polarization than in any 
other way. The fifth article, by Professor Hering, on Nerve Excitation 
by the Nerve Current, shows how a nerve may be excited by its own 
current. The second part includes five more researches, which relate to 
secondary electro-motive phenomena. Du Bois Raymond finds two kinds 
of polarization in muscle and nerve. The positive polarization is in the 
same direction with the Voltaic current which passes axially into the 
nerve. Another paper gives Professor Hering’s account of the same 
phenomena, and investigations by Professor Hermann treats of a similar 
set of facts. The third part gives three memoirs by Du Bois-Reymond, 
upon the Electrical Phenomena of Melapterurus and Torpedo. These 
papers have been translated’ by Dr. James Niven, Mr. J. S. Haldane, 

1 «Translations of Foreign Biological Memoirs. I. Memoirs on the Physiology of 


Nerve, of Muscle, and of the Electrical Organ.” Edited by J. Burdon Sanderson, M.D., 
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Dr. Aug. Waller, Mr. Francis Gotch, Mrs. Lauder Brunton, Miss Edith 
Prance, and the Editor. The Editor contributes a preface, in which 
some account is given of the scope of the memoirs. This publication 
is indispensable to students in physiology, and we trust that it will 
be followed, at no distant period, by other volumes illustrative of modern 
research in physiology. 

Mr. Wynter Blyth’s book on Foods” has undergone considerable ampli- 
fication in the new edition, though the mode of arrangement remains the 
same. The work is the most complete treatise available upon food, the 
result of patient research, practical experience, a practised habit of 
exposition, and a mastery of the subject, which enables the author to 
set forth systematically the facts which the analyst finds professionally 
important. But although the book is written for a professional class, it 
deserves to become more widely known. The introductory article on the 
history of adulteration is especially interesting, as showing the stringent 
laws relating to adulteration in other European countries ; and there is 
a valuable summary of the legislation of the last five-and-twenty years 
in our own country, which has tended to check adulteration, a history of 
the scientific processes for the detection of adulteration, and a full list 
of general works and periodicals relating to the subject. The remainder of 
the book is divided into eight parts. An introductory part describes some 
forms of apparatus which are especially adapted for detecting adulteration. 
The section on carbo-hydrates discusses a large number of food sub- 
stances, among which sugar, honey, treacle, starch, flour, bread, and 
various grains are the more important. Some substances, like loaf sugar, 
appear to be always pure. Honey is frequently pure, but sometimes 
adulterated with starch and sugar. Jams are chiefly adulterated by the 
substitution of vegetable marrow and turnips for fruit, but under the 
microscope the substitution is easily detected. The microscope is indeed 
the main agent in the examination of the starches and other vegetable 
foods. The importance of milk and the products derived from it has 
led to a discussion of the subject at great length, and the article is a 
very valuable account of the subject. Not only do the different cows 
give with age milk of different composition, but the analysis of the milk 
which the cow yields first shows less fat, and sometimes less caseine, 
than the milk which is obtained last. Tea, coffee, and cocoa are fully 
examined, and particulars given concerning the adulteration of coffee. 
One of the most curious instances is perhaps the granting of patents 
for compressing ground coffee and chicory into the form of coffee berries. 
Many of the reputed adulterations seem to have been eliminated by com- 
petition. A section of the book is given up to alcohol, beer and wines. 
The autkor’s definition of beer is that it is a fermented saccharine 
infusion, to which has been added a wholesome bitter, and we gather 
that the fine aroma and peculiar flavour of Bavarian beers are due to the 
resinous matters used to caulk the casks, Wine appears to be the happy 
hunting-ground for the adulterator, and the processes are elaborately 
detailed, by means of which we learn that the fluid placed before 
us is the juice of the beet, or contains whortleberries, logwood, 
elder, or any of the multitude of colouring matters which vege- 
table substances yield. Vinegar has a short section, describing the 


2 «Foods: their Composition and Analysis. A Manual for the Use of Analytical 
Chemists and others. With an Introductory Essay on the History of Adulteration.”’ 
By Alexander Wynter Blyth, M.R.C.S., F.L.S., &e. With numerous Tables and Illus- 
trations. Third Edition. London: Charles Griffin & Co. 1888. 
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characters of malt and wine vinegar, though in the West of England 
vinegar is also made from cider, and in Wales from the crab-apple. 
The more important adulterations are water and, occasionally, mineral 
acids. The other condiments follow. Mustard, which yields so many 
interesting chemical substances, is often adulterated with wheat-flour, 
and coloured with turmeric. Pepper is adulterated with linseed-meal, 
the husks of mustard, and ground rice ; but large consignments of pepper 
came into the country in 1886 adulterated with ground olive-stones ; sand 
is a common adulterant. Finally, water analysis receives some attention, 
though the author remarks that pure water is not found in Nature, or in the 
laboratory of the chemist. Some waters are readily condemned by the 
senses. Chemical examination is used to detect nitrites, nitrates,and metals. 
There is also the biological examination, which consists in the identifi- 
cation of bacteria and other organisms in the water. An appendix gives 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1877, and the volume concludes with 
an index. Numerous figures exhibit the microscopic texture of 
various vegetable substances, and many elaborate tables are given in 
illustration of chemical analysis. Although tobacco cannot be ranked as 
a food, it is a substance which might well come under the consideration 
of inspectors, who would protect the public from aduiteration, and possibly 
the author may see his way in a future edition to include tobacco, on the 
ground that it often is used as a food substitute. 

Dr. Brown’s Treatise on the Animal Alkaloids* aims at giving a full 
history of the present state of scientific knowledge of ptomaines and 
leucomaines, An interesting preface by Professor Gautier, who has done 
such important work in this investigation, states the general principles 
which govern the formation within the body of these vital residues which 
are shown to be so potently poisonous. The author divides his work 
into three sections—the first part treats systematically of the cadaveric 
alkaloids or ptomaines. He begins with the history of the subject, and 
especially details the work of Gautier in France and Selmi in Italy in 
establishing the existence of these remarkable substances. Their origin 
in putrefaction is discussed, and hence it would seem that, since bacteria 
are the main agents in destroying animal tissues, they must also be 
largely concerned in the formation of ptomaines. In the history of 
dead matter fermentation gives rise successively to lactic acid, butyric 
acid, and subsequently, at about the fifth or sixth day, becomes alkaline, 
and the nitrogenous substances give rise to a series of bodies which 
have varying properties. Some of the substances produced are soluble 
in water, others soluble in alcohol ; aud, as the fermentation goes on, 
the proportion of oxygen in the substances formed becomes larger. 
Many of the products become simpler and volatile. The author describes 
the processes by which the ptomaines have been extracted and obtained 
in crystalline forms. Some of the ptomaines are solid, white crystalline 
bodies, others are liquid. They combine with acids which, when in excess, 
decomposes them. In a fourth section a classification of all known 
substances of this group is given, with a statement of their chemical 
properties, characteristics, and reactions. Two principal classes are 
recognized—first, those alkaloids which are free from oxygen, which are 
most abundant, and persist throughout the whole of the putrefactive 


3 “A Treatise on the Animal Alkaloids, Cadaveric and Vital; or, the Ptomaines 
and Leucomaines Chemically, Physiologically, and Pathologically Considered, in Rela- 
tion to Scientific Medicine.” By A. M. Brown, M.D. With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Armand Gautier. London: Bailliére, Tindall & Cox. 1887. 
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process; secondly, those which contain oxygen, and form a connecting 
link between the ordinary ptomaines and the leucomaines. The 
physiological actions of these substances have been determined by ex- 
periment. Thus ptomaines, extracted by ether, injected into the skin of 
a dog, increased the action of the heart, somewhat later diminished respira- 
tion, and finally produced death in forty-four minutes. Ptomaines extracted 
by chloroform are more rapid in their action, and the alcoholic extracts 
are similar in their properties to the others. The last article treats of 
the subject in its medico-legal aspect ; and it is interesting that, among 
the earlier results, Selmi in Italy and Otto in Germany were able in 
trials for criminal poisoning to show that the supposed poisons were only 
ptomaines. There is, however, no common method by which any given 
vegetable alkaloid can be distinguished from a given ptomaine, though 
their reactions are always different in detail. The second part dis- 
cusses the vital alkaloids or leucomaines in the same way. The sub- 
stances form two groups, the uric leucomaines and the kreatinine 
leucomaines. A third group, termed the non-seriate group, includes 
leucomaines which do not fall into either series, and originate in the 
important viscera. The third part treats of the leucomaines in relation 
to scientific medicine, but rather indicates the field for research than 
fills it. 

The story of primitive man has been so Jargely due to the labours of 
eminent Frenchmen, and there is so much reason for national pride in the 
evidence which it furnishes of artistic gifts among their earliest known 
ancestors, that we are prepared to find an appreciative public welcoming 
the story of pre-historic times which is offered by Professor Debierre,* 
amply illustrated with figures in a cheap volume. The work is divided 
into twelve chapters. The first, which is somewhat fancifully termed the 
cradle of humanity, gives a short sketch of geological history, with especial 
reference to the later periods of time, so that it is a cradle without much 
furniture. We next come to the classification of the latter epochs of 
past time which yield evidences of man and his work, in which a summary 
is given of the classifications of Lartet and his successors, grouping the 
evidence first as the chronology of paleontology, aud secondly as that 
furnished by archwology. The short chapter on tertiary man brings before 
us a contention common to all French writers-—that a man is already 
known to have existed in the Miocene or Middle Tertiary period. This 
statement rests upon evidence which no English authority has regarded 
as conclusive. Neither the chipped flints, nor the incised bones, are 
evidence which would be accepted if its antiquity did not invest it with 
such exceptional interest. The author certainly does not claim the flints 
as indubitably the work of man, because he is prepared to adopt the 
suggestion of Professor Gaudry that they may have been worked by the 
monkey Dryopethecus, which he regards as the anthropomorphic precursor 
of man in France. The fourth chapter discusses what is termed quater- 
nary man, and gives a history of the human remains of quaternary age found 
with the bones of extinct animals at so many localities in Europe. The 
majority of these, if not all, would appear to belong to the epoch of 
chipped flints,which is commonly termed the Paleolithic period, which are so 
characteristic of valley gravels, and the caverns which have yielded the very 
remarkable carved bones. Representations are given of the chief of the 
skulls, and some representations of the habits of the people, which may 


* “T'Homme avant l’Histoire.” Par Ch. Debierre. Avec 84 figures intercalées 
dans le texte. Paris: Librairie J. B. Balliére et Fils. 1888, 
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be inferred from existing races, whose art is comparable with that shown 
in these fossil records. Chapters follow upon Neolithic man, and on the 
age of Polished Stone, still exemplified in the Polynesian Islands ; and it is 
curious that cromlechs and polished flints are both met with in the 
Polynesian Islands at the present day. The ages of Bronze and Iron are 
passed over rapidly ; but a careful study is made of the antiquity of man 
and existing primitive peoples, which help to elucidate the ancient 
inhabitants of Western Europe. A chapter on the nature and origin of 
man is a statement of evolution which is not limited to the evidence 
previously discussed. Finally, in a summary, the author expresses his 
opinion concerning the antiquity of man in the following epigrammatic 
way: “En face de l’antiquité ces hommes, l’Age accordé 4 l’homme par 
la Bible ne représente guére que la vie de l’ephémére comparée a la 
longévité de l’elephant.” 

Adolph Bastian ® sends us a very learned work, in which an attempt is 
made to trace out the community of philosophical ideas which are to be 
found in the thought of different peoples. We have long been accus- 
tomed to consider similarity of tradition, of instruments used in the arts 
and of social habits, as throwing light upon the primitive migrations of 
the human race. But Herr Bastian goes far beyond this, and endeavours 
to trace out the history of the fundamental conceptions which underlie 
the ideas of civilized and primitive peoples so as to show their source. 
The work is far too elaborate to admit of adequate analysis. It is 
illustrated by an atlas® exemplifying the religious conceptions of Peruvians, 
Mexicans, ancient Egyptians, Buddhists, Greeks, Hindoos, of Christian 
peoples, and some primitive peoples like the Red Indians and Maories. 

Among the more important articles in Volume XVIII. of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica’’’ is an excellent account of the Pacific 
Ocean, embodying many results of the Challenger expedition, with 
regard to atmospheric pressure, winds, currents, temperature of the sea, 
depth, and deposits on the ocean floor, On the latter subject Mr. John 
Murray states that mud of a slaty colour is the most extensive deposit 
now forming around great continents and continental islands, and in all 
seas which are more or less enclosed. They are coloured with organic 
matter, an ive off the odour of sulphuretted hydrogen. When dried 
they are si y, from the abundance of mineral matter derived from the 
adjacent lands, which comprises all the common rock-forming minerals. 
Caleareous organisms may be absent or form 50 per cent. of the deposit, 
especially at a distance from shore. In places the muds become green, 
from the abundance of grains of the mineral glauconite. The remains of 
shells of foraminifera and other organisms are often filled with this 
substance. At times the silicious skeletons of diatoms and radiolarians 
are abundant, while occasionally the deposit may be formed almost 
entirely of glauconite. Red mud is brought into the sea by rivers. 
Coral muds may be composed of 95 per cent. of carbonate of lime, 
formed from the fragments of many kinds of marine organisms; in the 
residue there is usually 2 to 3 per cent. of silicious organisms 

5 «Die Welt in ihren Spiegelungen inter dem Wandel des Vélkergedankes.”’ Pro- 
legomena zu einer Gedankenstatistik. Von Adolf Bastian, Berlin : Ernst Siegfried 
Mittler & Sohn. 1887. 
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mixed with argillaceous and volcanic materials. Coral may extend 
to a depth of 1000 fathoms. The true deep sea deposits are different, 
and comprise the globigerina ooze, chiefly formed of organic remains, 
and the red clay, which is chiefly formed of mineral matter. The 
former deposit may yield 40 to 95 per cent. of carbonate of lime. It 
is composed chiefly of the shells of the foraminifera, globigerina, orbu- 
lina, pulvinalina, pullema, spheroidina; with the structures known as 
eoccoliths and rhabdoliths. Its colour may be white, yellow, brown, or 
rose. It usually contains phosphate and sulphate of lime, carbonate 
of magnesia, and oxides of iron and manganese. The residue is of 
voleanic origin. With the locality the organism changes, so that 
pteropods are sometimes so abundant as to characterize the deposit as 
a pteropod ooze, while in other localities it becomes diatom ooze, a 
dirty-white silicious flour, with 25 per cent., more or less, of carbonate 
of lime, and some fragments of volcanic minerals. The red clay is more 
widely distributed than any of the other deposits, but is typically seen 
in the central part of the Pacific. It is, for the most part, of volcanic 
origin. It includes many nodules of oxide of iron and oxide of man- 
ganese. But small particles are found of native iron, and of cobalt and 
nickel, which may indicate a meteoric origin for some parts of the 
deposits, Finally the author gives a sketch of his theory of coral islands, 
concerning which scientific opinion is likely to continue to be divided. 
The essential points in which he differs from Mr. Darwin, are in sup- 
posing that the reef-building corals started on a bank and that, as the 
mass reached the surface, the central part would die owing to distance 
from the food supply; decaying matter in the stagnant central water 
would lead to the coral being dissolved, so that a central lagoon would 
be formed, while on the windward side the reef would continue to grow 
vigorously, Professor Dittmar and Mr. Paton contribute an interesting 
account of paraffin, which was only discovered in 1830 and now is so 
important in the arts. The name has come to be applied to a large 
series of hydrocarbons, which are all combustible and practically in- 
soluble in water. About nineteen different paraffins have been named. 
It is shown that taking the price of a ton of coal at ten shillings, 
petroleum would have to cost only a halfpenny a gallon to compete with 
coal as a source of heat. Its chief use, however, is for illuminating 
purposes, when it may be made less inflammable than tallow, and it is 
largely used as a lubricating oil, having the advantage of not being 
decomposed by heat. An account is given of the paraffin industry in 
Scotland, where the bituminous shales in the carboniferous rocks between 
Ayrshire and Fife commonly contain 17 per cent. of volatile matter. 
The authors describe the various manufacturing operations, and the 
commerce connected with the industry. There is an important article on 
parallax ;—paralysis is treated of by Dr. Affleck, and parasitism is considered 
with regard to animals, vegetables, and parasitism in medicine, though no 
clear line can be drawn between the two latter divisions. The importance 
of vegetable parasites which attack trees and tubers leads to an interest- 
ing, though brief, exposition of the several types of vegetable growth. 
Dr. Creighton contributes the article Pathology, which is excellently 
illustrated, and contributes a scientific summary of great value, pointing 
out the processes of repair in the several tissues, and the nature and 
microscopic texture of abnormal growths. An account is given of what 
the author terms errors of secretion, of cancer, and various other types 
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of disease, chiefly in relation to the influences which bring them into 
existence. A brief but very valuable article, by Captain Abney, dis- 
cusses the chief discoveries on which the modern pursuit of photography 
in its various developments is based. 





4 
A 
ts 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 


Tue “Proceedings” of the Royal Colonial Institute’ are more than- 
usually interesting this year, owing to the presence in London of so many 
colonial visitors of distinction taking part in the Jubilee. Few of these 
returned, we may be sure, without having attended some of the pleasant 
gatherings of the Institute, whose special function is to look after the 
common interests of the mother country and the colonies. Most of them 
have left behind some contribution to one or other of the interesting 
questions which engaged the attention of the Society during the session 
of 1886-7. These are now collected, carefully edited by the Secretary, 
and preserved for future reference in the eighteenth volume of the Insti- 
tute’s “ Proceedings.” We can only mention a few of the papers which 
appear to us most important. Sir Graham Berry’s able and statesmanlike 
paper on “ The Colonies in Relation to the Empire ” admirably combines 
loyalty to the mother country with outspoken independence and even 
warning. “ Look where we may,” says Sir Graham, “search as we can, 
it is difficult to find anything but grounds of hope for the continuous 
durability of the empire. Only, the small cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand is on the horizon. Just as that small cloud may mean storm and 
destruction, or the storage and ultimate control of one of the most bene- 
ficent of Nature’s gifts, so do the circumstances I have alluded to with 
respect to the ability of the Foreign and Colonial Offices adequately to pro- 
tect Australian and other interests, portend either complete federation or 
possible disintegration.”” Should England fail in what Australians expect 
from her, then “ reliance hitherto felt in the strong arm of England may 
shift its ground to the necessity of self-reliance, with all its responsibili- 
ties.” This is frank, and as it undoubtedly represents the settled feeling 
of Australia, our politicians and journalists ought never to lose sight of it. 
In the discussion which followed this paper, Mr. Service, late Premier of 
Victoria, says “ ditto’? to Sir Graham Berry. Mr. D. Morris’s paper on 
“Fruit as a Factor in Colonial Commerce,” brings out several most 
interesting facts. The consumption of fruit in the United Kingdom has 
increased enormously in the last forty years—more than eight-fold, in 
fact, and its value now amounts to about £8,000,000 annually. But 
only about 4 per cent, of the supply comes from British possessions. 
Spain sends us fruit to the value of nearly £2,000,000, and Greece to the 
value of £1,500,000, while all British territories together, including 
Malta, can only supply a little over one quarter of a million’s worth. 
Yet every fruit that grows is to be found in some part of the empire, and 
experiments have proved that most kinds can be delivered in London in 
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good condition. There can be uo doubt that our own possessions 
can and will, before long, find it profitable to supply the home market, 
and we, the consumers, will have one more proof of the benefits we do 
and may still more hereafter derive from the industry of our kin beyond 
seas. Mr. Baden-Powell’s contribution goes to show the steady rise and the 
solidity of Colonial Government Securities. In the last twelve years the 
income received by English holders of foreign stocks has fallen off by 24 
millions, while that received from Colonial Stocks has increased by 3} 
millions. Sir Francis de Winton lays down some most valuable principles in 
“ Practical Colonization,” distinguishing clearly between colonization and 
emigration. He gives a minute statistical account of the present results 
of Lady Cathcart’s and Lady Burdett-Coutts’ settlements of Crofters 
and East Londoners, respectively, in Canada. The results are instructive, 
and appear to leave little room for doubt that the experiments have been 
in every sense successful, and are capable of wide extension. On the 
whole, this year’s “ Proceedings” contain a gratifying record of pros- 
perity in the Colonies and good work done by the Institute. 

Nothing but good can in the long run result from discussions of Home 
Rule in the style and temper of Professor Dicey’s “Unionist Delusions.”? 
Whether we are hostile or sympathetic towards his aims, whether we 
accept or reject his arguments, we must acknowledge that the clearness of 
statement, the frankness of his admissions and the breadth of his generali- 
zations, together with the never-failing courtesy towards opponents— 
which is not as much a matter of course now-a-days as it used to be— 
must serve the cause of truth on whichever side it may be. Nothing is 
so fatal to a fallacious argument as its statement in the baldest and 
simplest form it is capable of. That the abandonment of land purchase 
by means of English credit, and the retention of the Irish members at 
Westminster, are concessions ; that compromise on the question of Home 
Rule is possible ; that, because separation is obviously opposed to the true 
interests of Ireland, therefore Irishmen will never desire national inde- 
pendence and Home Rule will never be harmful to England ; that it will 
bring peace to England ; that the present demand can be met by any 
extension of local self-government; that no Liberal ought to support a 
Conservative Government—these are the principal “ delusions ” which 
Mr. Dicey endeavours to dispel from the minds of Unionists to whom 
alone his arguments are supposed to be addressed. But Home Rulers as 
well as Unionists must weigh and consider these arguments. Ifthey can 
show there is nothing in them Home Rule will be so much the stronger ; 
if otherwise, it is well that their worth, whatever it may be, should be 
admitted. 

The little volume we have just noticed is the latest from its author's 
pen. But we have before us also his earliest study—a reprint of his 
Arnold Prize Essay, “The Privy Council,” * written seventeen years ago, 
and for some time past out of print. It is matter for regret that he has 
not seen his way to re-writing it in the light of the investigations of 
Freeman, Stubbs, Gneist, and others. Still its republication will have 
been more than justified if its author’s disinterested hope is realized, that 
its very defects may stimulate some person more competent than himself 
p a —_ on Unionist Delusions.” By Professor A.V. Dicey. London: Macmillan 

4 «The Privy Council.” The Arnold Prize Essay, 1860. By Albert Venn pol 
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to follow out further than he has been able to do the many interesting 
inquiries suggested by the history of the Privy Council, We should 
particularly welcome such investigations, as it seems highly probable that 
this ancient and still vital institution may before long be called to undergo 
an important development of its functions in connection with Imperial 
Federation, and to play a leading part in the solution of this great 
question. 

“Industrial Peace” * is a laborious study of a practical subject of 
enormous importance to some of the great industries of the North. Its 
purpose is to inquire “how, without recourse to industrial war, wages 
may be adjusted to the varying circumstances of trade in such a way as 
will be held by both sides to be relatively fair.’ It is the first publi- 
cation by the Toynbee Trustees, and all who knew the late Mr. Toynbee, - 
will feel that the subject is most happily chosen. We have Professor 
Marshall’s word for it that Mr. Price has treated his subject “ admirably.” 
The Preface, by Professor Marshall himself, will disappoint those who 
expected anything new or striking. 

In 1881 H.M.S. Lark was sent out as a surveying ship to the 
Western Pacific, and, fortunately for science, it was decided that the 
surgeon to be sent with the expedition should be a man “ possessing 
tastes for natural history.” Dr. Guppy was selected, and the choice was 
a very happy one. It is a real pleasure to read the two handsome 
volumes, in which he gives to the world the results of his work as a 
scientific collector and observer in these still imperfectly explored 
Solomon Islands s—the Western Pacific group which formed the subject 
of a bargain between the German and English Foreign Offices in 1886. 
Like Dr. Guppy we must get what consolation we can for the loss of 
our political influence in that part of the world, by reflecting on the 
advantages science may hope to reap from the thoroughness of German 
State-aided explorations. As yet, however, the world must be content 
with Dr. Guppy’s private efforts to exploit these regions in the interests 
of science. And when we recollect the disadvantages under which he 
carried on his work—no funds whatever, except what he could spare from 
his scanty pay as a naval surgeon; no place but his cabin (in a schooner 
of 150 tons) to store his collections ; no helpers except volunteers from 
the officers and crew of the Lark—we must confess to some astonish- 
ment at the range and thoroughness of the author’s observations. In 
one respect he was indeed more fortunate than any of his predecessors. 
Owing to the tact of the commander of the expedition, and the good 
behaviour of the men engaged in it, not a shot was fired or a spear thrown 
in anger during the twenty-one months of the Lark’s stay in these waters. 
Amongst the coast tribes, at least, Dr. Guppy soon came to be looked 
upon as a harmless though eccentric individual, finding some incompre- 
hensible satisfaction in breaking off bits of rock, and filling his pockets 
with inedible plants, empty shells, and useless rubbish of all kinds, 
displaying a childish interest in weighing, measuring, and interrogating 
the natives, but atoning for all his absurdities by a liberal largesse drawn 
from the priceless contents of his tobacco pouch. More than once the 
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gift of a halfpenny-worth of the fragrant weed transformed the scowls of 
a suspicious chief into laughter and weleome. Yet even this talisman 
cannot smooth away all the difficulties that beset the student of Nature 
in the Solomon Islands. “There is no region of the world where he 
experiences more tantalization. Day after day he skirts the shores of 
islands of which science has no ‘ken.’ Month after month he may scan, 
as I have done, lofty mountain masses never yet explored, whose peaks 
rise through the clouds to heights of from 7000 to 10,000 feet above the 
sea. He may discern, on the mountain slopes, the volumes of blue smoke 
which mark the abodes of men who have never beheld the white man. 
But he cannot land except accompanied by a strong party, and he has 
therefore to be content, generally, with viewing such scenes from the 
deck of his vessel.” Thanks to missionaries and traders, the hostility of 
the natives in some parts has been overcome, “ but the interiors of the 
larger islands are, almost without exception, inhabited by fierce and 
treacherous tribes who forbid all approach.” It should, therefore, be 
borne in mind in estimating the degree of authority to be attached to 
Dr. Guppy’s generalizations about the inhabitants, that his acquaintance 
with them was confined to the coast tribes. He often heard of tribes 
of hill-men—small, puny and generally low-type beings, who dwelt in 
the interior—but he never saw them. The first of these two volumes 
deals chiefly with the anthropology, natural history, botany and meteor- 
ology of the group; while in the second he considers their geological 
structure and general physical features. The people are a very mixed 
race, presenting several distinct types, resulting, in Dr. Guppy’s opinion, 
from the fusion, in varying proportions, of the aboriginal Negritos with 
the Malayan, Micronesian, and Polynesian intruders. The ancient flint 
implements which are found in large numbers, and about which the 
present natives know nothing, were, he thinks, made by the Negritos at 
some remote period. Slavery, head-hunting, cannibalism, infanticide, 
polygamy, and complete absence of chastity among unmarried women, 
are national characteristics, On the other hand, they build comfortable 
houses, make pottery and musical instruments. [Illustrations of these, 
reproduced from photographs, will be found in Dr. Guppy’s work. From 
the photographs of natives, together with the careful anthropometric 
statistics obtained by actual measurements, a very accurate idea of the 
physique of the Solomon Islander can be formed. Their dress is of the 
scantiest, often nothing at all. The men are very proud of a cast-off 
European hat or shirt—the shirt being regarded “ as a sort of light over- 
coat,” to be worn on special occasions. They are great fishermen, and 
have a number of ingenious methods. One of the most curious of these 
is kite-fishing—a ball of spider-web, which serves for bait and hook in 
one, being attached to the end of the tail and made to bob along the 
surface of the water. Their surgery is very curious. Air heated by 
red-hot stones is the only remedy they ever attempt. For the rest 
Nature is left free to do her best or her worst. We are indebted further 
to Dr. Guppy for incorporating with his work an English translation of 
the journal of Gallego, the chief pilot of the Spanish expedition which 
discovered and named these islands in 1657. The islands themselves, 
after being discovered, were lost, and their very existence doubted, for 
two centuries. Gallego’s journal was never printed, for fear a copy 
should fall into the hands of Drake, and its existence was no more than 
a tradition amongst geographers until the second quarter of the present 
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century. The journal of this grand old seaman is immensely interesting, 
and the story of the re-discovery of the islands is well told by our 
author. 

In the second of Dr. Guppy’s volumes,® dealing with the geology and 
general physical features of the islands, the chief interest at the present 
moment centres in the evidence the author adduces in support of Dr. 
Murray’s theory of the origin of coral reefs, which is opposed, as our 
readers are aware, to Darwin’s theory of subsidence. The controversy 
respecting these rival theories has lately been revived by the Duke of 
Argyll, and we need not enter into it here. Dr. Guppy considers that a 
great upheaval has occurred in the whole Western Pacific during Post- 
Tertiary times; and, from the great depths (1000 to 2400 fathoms) 
which: separate the islands from each other and from the Australian con-* 
tinent, he concludes that they have never formed part of the latter. 

In Mr, Lund’s “ Como and Italian Lake-land” ’ we have an unusually 
good book of its kind—exact, scholarly, and graceful. It is amazingly 
rich in minute historical and antiquarian research—too rich almost for the 
vulgar palate; but it is also full of well-timed allusions to the great 
historical movements and dramatic events associated with the places 
described. The author may feel assured that many of his countrymen 
will have reason to thank him for having awakened in them “ that faculty 
of imagination, without which our travels, like all the rest of life, are dull 
and uninteresting ; while with it for companion, the past is reanimated, 
the dead leave their graves to play their parts over again, the great 
silences grow eloquent, the waste places of the world become astir once 
more with all the passions of human life.’’ There is hardly a spot in all 
this lake-land to which Mr. Lund does not take us. Most English readers 
who have “ done ”’ the Italian lakes will learn with surprise from this book 
how very little they have even seen, and how much less they know, of this 
lovely region, which is no less remarkable for its historical and romantic 
interest than for its exquisite natural beauty. We can imagine nothing 
more delightful than a month’s tramp on foot through Italian lake-land 
with Mr. Lund’s volume in our knapsack. 

Amongst its other attractions Florence possesses an ancient library of 
great interest, the ‘“‘ Magliabecchiana,’*® where the bookworm can find 
“all that past times have known on any Florentine subject,” and “ the 
student may read the letters and documents of Florentine citizens, 
governors, artists and authors for centuries back.” Here Mr. Leader 
Scott has found material for several pleasantly written papers, which he 
calls “ Studies,” on some of the less known antiquarian and artistic 
treasures of Florence. The story of the three giant statues—David, 
Hercules, and Neptune—is admirably told. The other “Studies” do not 
come up to this in vividness of treatment or in interest of subject. The 
chapters on the Laurentian Library with its 6000 codices, Old Organs and 
their Builders, and Florentine Mosaics, are pretty good in their way. In 
the last-named chapter the author notes the evidence in favour of the 
theory that Italian artists found their way to India and inspired the 
mosaics or ¢arsia of Delhi and the Taj Mehal, which are quite ui-Indian 
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in character and very like Florentine work. The “Sketches” are scenes 
from Italian life and scenery, bright and sunny most of them, which the 
author has come across in his wanderings. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tat the French Huguenots'should havetaken a man of Henry of Navarre’s 
known immorality as their Protector does not seem to havestruck them as 
inconsistent, though they themselves were striving after a higher and purer 
morality, and even went so far as to refuse the Communion to ladies whose 
hair was dressed in what they considered an indecent fashion. His desertion 
of them, therefore, and his abjuration of doctrines which he only super- 
ficially held—though he had said not long before that his religion could not 
be pulled off like a shirt, but had its home in his heart—may be considered 
as a sort of Nemesis, the inevitable result of leaning on a broken reed 
which is sure to pierce the hand. It is very probable, however, as 
Professor Baird with great fairness argues, that the prospect of the League 
setting up Cardinal Bourbon or some one else as king, under the protec- 
tion of the Pope and King of Spain, was far more dangerous not only for 
France in general but for Henry’s ownparty, than his becoming a Catholic 
and attempting to govern both religions with justice. At all events, in 
five years after the abjuration, the Edict of Nantes was signed, by which 
the civil rights of the Huguenots were established ; and this could never 
have been done without the exercise of royal authority, for such was the 
weakness of the Reformers in most parts of France that the provincial 
Parliaments used every possible means to delay receiving and enforcing 
the Edict, and even in some cases, as at Rouen, added modifications 
which materially affected its usefulness. It was quite the exception for 
Catholics and Huguenots to live together in peace as at Castelmoron in 
the Agennois, where the dead of both religions were laid side by side 
in the same cemetery, and the same bell was used to call the people 
to Mass and to “presches.” Turning to a different matter, it is pleasant 
to hear from Professor Baird that Henry’s white plume at the battle of 
Ivry, which figures so prominently in Macaulay’s ballad, is not the mere 
historical embellishment which Von Polenz would have it, but that 
Henry had “ wn grand panache blane” not only on his own helmet, but 
one on his horse’s head as well. 

The Royal Historical Society, in a praiseworthy spirit of generosity, has 
published for the use of the student the despatches of Lord Whitworth, 
the English Ambassador in Paris, during the brief period of peace between 
the European powers and Napoleon in 1803.2 We say advisedly, for the 
use of the student, because the general reader will scarcely be persuaded 
to peruse what will seem to partake too much of the nature of a blue- 
book though it be presented to his notice in solid red covers which a very 
little while ago (times have advanced latterly with extraordinary rapidity) 


1 «¢The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre.””’ By H.M. Baird. Twovols. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1886. 
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might have contained within them the lightest and raciest of sensational 
novels. But even blue-books occasionally reward their diligent reader 
with a good story or an interesting fact, and so here there is much beside 
dry detail of diplomatic negotiation. For instance, one is almost startled 
to find that in the early years of the nineteenth century the journey from 
Paris to Calais might be calculated on an average at thirty-six hours—a 
time in which the journey from Paris to London and back might now be 
accomplished twice over with some four hours to spare for delay. Or, 
again, the details of the presentation of a haughty English aristocrat- 
Ambassador to the upstart First Consul, or of the Ambassador’s, if 
possible, haughtier lady to “ Madame Bonaparte,” might tempt even the 
lightest of light readers into a perusal. The volume, however, has a 
more serious purpose. Mr. Oscar Browning, its editor, inclines to 
regard the evidence which it offers as tending to vindicate in some 
measure the character of the great Napoleon, and to show that he was 
at this time badly treated by England, while the publication of one 
despatch in full goes to disprove the story found in Alison’s “ History of 
Europe,” and from him copied into all histories, of an act of violent 
conduct towards the English Ambassador with which Je petit caporal is 
credited. We think we notice some errors in the despatches °° printed 
which have escaped the editor, though of course a refere:.. to the 
originals could alone settle our doubts. We should have supposed, for 
example, the Minister at home must have written (p. 8): “It is un- 
necessary for me to recommend*to your Excellency to make these 
representations with moderation and temper,’ not “It is necessary.” 
“ Keep peace,”’ again, on p. 13, would appear from the context to be a mis- 
reading for “keep pace”; and “promise,” on page 73, an error for 
“ premise.” 

From the Paris of 1803 and the First Napoleon,’ Lord Acton’s “ most 
splendid genius that has appeared: upon earth,” to the Paris of 1851-64 
and Victor Hugo’s “ Napoleon the Little,” is a long step. We make it, 
however, when we turn from Mr. Oscar Browning’s volume to the 
“Memoirs of Count Horace de Viel Castel,’’ an attached friend of the 
Second Empire, though a very free critic of its doings. The translator, 
Mr. Charles Bousfield, says that in preparing it for English readers “ it 
has been deemed advisable to omit much.” We are not surprised, if we 
may judge from not a little that has been retained, for the work can most 
fitly be described in phrases borrowed from its own pages as the Count’s 
“black-book’’ in which, after the manner of diarists, he exposes “the 
profligate depths of Parisian high life’—and, we may add, if the Count 
is to be believed, not of high life alone. Society, as here represented, 
appears to have been founded on the tacit ignoring and abolition by 
general custom of the seventh commandment, in which the Emperor 
set the example, the members of his family followed if they did not pre- 
cede him, and the most eminent politicians, poets, and journalists, and the 
ruck of society generally were not behindhand, It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the scandal-lover will here find a feast highly-seasoned enough 
for any palate, while no doubt to the writer of history the work will be of 
service at some future date. The remark in an early page that “ everybody 
has the epidemic—a great weakness for decorations,” seems to be very 
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pertinent to amuch more modern date than 1851, to which it in fact 
refers ; but the most recent events will perhaps be quoted to prove that, 
with regard to the politicians of 1887, it is not true, that “personal 
interest are alone dominant. The Republic is like a poor creature on 
the point of childbirth, and everybody wishes to propitiate the fates by 
acting sponsor to the baby.” But the Louis Napoleon is perhaps now 
wanting. Count Horace was in the habit of freely communicating his 
opinion of people, individuals and classes, to his note-book. “ The 
French ‘ leaders,’” says he, “ are wretches who play with revolution for 
purposes of their own.” He states his reasons, in the following vigorous 
fashion, for differing in opinion from Lamartine, that “a French crowd 
was remarkable for its respect for public monuments and works of art.” 

‘Monsieur de Lamartine, you lied knowingly; the people are robbers, and 
every successful revolt, since glorified in your writings, was achieved by persons 
who looked to disorder for means of larceny. It can never be repeated too often 
that public writers were insincere in praising the rebels of 1848 and 1830. In 
the latter year these honest citizens stole a million and a half francs’ worth of 
jewels, and other valuable property, from the Louvre, without counting the 
sack of the Tuileries. In 1848 the Tuileries was again plundered, as well as 
the Palais-Royal, which was also set on fire, Neuilly and Mons. de Rothschild’s 
house were rifled, and contributions were levied at different private houses. At 
Lord Henry Seymour’s, for example, where I happened to be at the time, 
valuable arms and 1000 francs in money were forcibly demanded. At the 
Tuileries diamonds and precious stones were fought for at the point of the 
knife, and prostitutes inhabiting the lowest slums were expected on occasions 
to dress themselves in silk.” 

Another pronouncement of the Count’s is—“ This man (Victor Hugo) 
is a wretched knave, with the pride of Satan and the heart of a rag- 
gatherer.” Of a noted work of the younger Dumas, he writes—“ The 
‘Dame aux Camélias’ is simply an insult to the interests the censor is 
supposed to protect, a shame to the age in which we live, to the govern- 
ment which permits it to be played, and to the public who go nightly to 
applaud it. . . . . The whole play reeks with lewdness and debauchery.” 
The Count rises to the epigram when he says “I have rarely come across 
a great man who was bearable: they ought all to be born dead.” The 
remark, however, seems to betray the man, The Emperor is the only person 
who in any degree excites his admiration—he is a person of “ marvellous 
intelligence”—a “grand historical figure,’ but “capable of profound 
dissimulation and artifice,” and “ having a great deal of the conspirator 
who prefers to act by crooked ways and means.” The Empress, on the 
other hand, seldom excites the diarist’s approval, though he confesses 
to having great difficulty in analysing her character. England obtains a 
large share of his polite characterization. She “is of all places in the 
world the spot where eccentricity and vanity of opinion find the largest 
number of recruits and partisans ;”’ her “ policy is something infamous,” 
hers is a land of a “ selfish people, a country of egotism.” She “repre- 
sents, to his mind, a large pirate vessel, hidden within some archipelago, 
sallying out and plundering ‘all ships that come within her reach.” 
These are a sample only of his complimentary allusions to us. Many 
of the Count’s statements show him not to have been wanting in 
correct observation. It is remarkable to find him writing under date, 
1863, that the Emperor “has a fixed determination in his mind to attack 
Germany ;”’ and in 1864, in the closing sentence of the book—“ We are 
hastening to our decline ; that which was young about the Emperor has 
now grown old, and that which, but four years ago, was not quite corrupt 
is now entirely so.” 
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The student of Ancient History is always disappointed at the small 
scale in which Modern History seems to be drawn. There is comfort 
in round numbers. He is accustomed to inroads of 200,000 Insubrians, 
or 800,000 Celts, and as for slaughter, what was the carnage at Waterloo 
compared with the 200,000 corpses left on each of the fields of Aix and 
Vercelle ? A true Roman triumph could not have been supported upon 
less than six figures; but the student of modern history must go very 
far afield before his imagination can have free play: even Genghis Khan’s 
pyramid of human heads only mounts up to 50,000. How totally un- 
trustworthy the accounts of contemporary historians usually are, no one 
need be reminded who compares, for instance, the various computations 
of the massacres in Ireland in 1641, &. Mommssen, in quoting the 
old-established numbers, always does so with some reservation, and he 
has contributed a great deal to the economic and industrial history of 
Rome. But Professor Julius Beloch * has come to the assistance of the 
student with a scientific and highly satisfactory attempt at a more 
accurate computation of these matters. An instance will illustrate the 
value of Professor Beloch’s method. It is presumed by most historians 
that Lombardy and the valley of the Po, which they find thickly popu- 
lated in the Empire, were always in an equally flourishing condition. 
But before Flaminius the proportion of arable was astonishingly small, 
the greater part of the country being forest and morass, part of the Roman 
road being supported on piles. The drainage and highroad operations of 
the next 150 or 200 years converted this waste country into a rich 
champaign, so that Cicero refers to it as the “ flos Italie.’’ But modern 
research shows that the principal cities—Verona, Ariminum, Bononia 
were in area only about one-third of the comparatively small modern 
towns which bear those names. The general conclusion is that the 
population of that district has been very much over-estimated. The 
same conclusion is arrived at everywhere, and Professor Beloch’s final 
figures of the population of Greece about 482 B.c. at 3,051,000, and of 
the Roman Empire at the death of Augustus as 54,000,000 will astonish 
not a few. Incidentally many illustrations add an unexpected interest 
to this dry subject, and the necessity for a critical work of this kind is 
shown by the repetition by historian after historian of palpable and 
gross errors. 

“They could not be persuaded—what men can?—that their poverty 
and decadence were their own fault, but were ready to proclaim any 
foreign cause as the source of their ills, So they were led to believe that 
some external influence foreign to their own thrift and character, would 
restore them to prosperity. According to a now common formula, it 
would bring money into the country. But we have yet to learn that 
there is a political alchemy which will create gold from dross, and 
transform by legislation the idle, the frivolous and the dishonest into a 
prosperous and contented people.” Taking these words as they stand, 
there are some who would consider them appropriate to Great Britain at 
the present day, but they are quoted from Professor Mahaffy’s account of 
the State of Athens in its decadence, when the great Hellenistic empires 
were overshadowing and supplanting the little independencies of former 
days, and to be themselves finally swallowed up by Rome. Other 

‘ “ Die Bevélkerung der Griechisch-Rémischen Welt.” Von Julius Beloch. London : 
Triibner & Co. 1886. 
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parallels there are. The founding of cities, as in Palestine and Syria, 
was not due only to the ambition and enterprise of monarchs, but to the 
same cause which is beginning to depopulate rural England, a universal 
preference for town over country life, and which produced the same 
result as it does here—an enormous idle population, perhaps unavoidably 
idle, but none the less dangerous; and more so now that wars and 
pestilences are rarer. The Hellenistic school of scholarship, too, has its 
counterpart here, “where carping and criticism becomes so absorbing a 
pursuit that it kills the search after truth, and makes the accuracy which 
consists in avoiding petty mistakes more prized than the frank boldness of 
attacking unsolved problems, precision of form more prized than wealth 
of matter, the correct pedagogue more prized than the careless explorer.” 
It is to be feared there are some historical writers in England whom this 
description would fairly suit. The period is one of which ordinary 
scholars know little, but the periods when “an old order changeth giving 
place to new” are by far the most instructive to study, and Professor 
Mahaffy has the art of putting life and interest into what, under some 
teachers, might seem merely a battle of kites and crows. 

We have read with much pleasure Mr. Cowper’s romance of the Isle 
of Wight® in the seventh century, a story at once historically truthful 
and, we trust, as likely to prove successful in directing the attention of 
young and old to the early and little known history of the Teutonic 
settlement in this country as even Sir Walter Scott’s novels in regard to 
the Middle Ages. The chief incidents,which naturally involve a good dealof 
hard fighting, are in brief as follow. Arwald, a chief holding Wihtgares- 
byryg or Carisbrook, ousts Alfhere, another chieftain in the neighbourhood 
of Brading, from his lands, and obliges him to go into hiding in the island. 
His two boys, Edric and Wulfstan, accompanied by a faithful servant, 
succeed in escaping by sea, and find refuge among the monks of Bosham. 
In the course of their flight they encounter Cedwalla, a claimant of the 
West Saxon crown, but then an outlaw upon an expedition against Edil- 
walch, the King of the South Saxons. Csedwalla storms Chichester and 
kills his rival, but is subsequently defeated by the rallied adherents of 
the late king. On the defeat of their patron, Edric, the elder of the two 
boys, is protected by Wilfrid, the well-known Bishop of York, then en- 
gaged in organizing the diocese of Selsey, while the younger boy, accom- 
panied by a few of Czdwalla’s followers, returns to the Wight to inquire 
into the fate of Alfhere and, if they find him alive, to endeavour to re- 
establish him in his possession. They find Alfhere, and raise the 
country in his favour, but the revolt is mercilessly crushed by Arwald, 
when Czdwalla, who has meanwhile been elected King of the West 
Saxons, lands with a numerous force, just in time to save the lives of 
Alfhere and his son, to defeat and slay the villain Arwald, and to 
cause the story to end happily for all parties. This tale is remarkable, 
not merely for the plot, which is interesting, but also for the 
simple, easy flow of the narrative, the absence of false sentiment, 
fine writing, and pedantry, and the presence of great accuracy and 
local colour. Among the more striking points of notice are the 
account of the saintly life of the monks of Bosham (which is an idyll in 
its way) ; the pursuit of the fugitive Edric over the mudbanks in Chi- 
chester Harbour ; the powerful scene of the execution of the prisoners 
by the savage Arwald, and (in contrast with the more gloomy episodes) 


6 “Ceadwalla; or, the Saxons in the Isle of Wight.’ By Frank Cowper, M.A. 
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the contest for the Prize of Poesie between the Skald, the Yokel, and the 
Jackass. Mr. Cowper writes like a scholar and a gentleman, and his 
book is worthy to stand next to, and to illustrate, the well-known work 
on a similar subject, “The Making of England,” by the great and de- 
servedly regretted historian, Mr. Green. 

The work entitled “ George Stalden ” ’ is described by its editor as an 
autobiographical memoir of the time of the American Revolutionary War 
near the close of last century. Nevertheless, we lean strongly to the 
opinion that the autobiographical form is only a cloak for an enthralling 
and exceedingly clever novel. If it be that George Stalden has lived, 
save in the fertile brain of Mr. Lawrence (we write in the perfect tense, 
because the memoir is said to haye been finished by Stalden, “ to-day, the 
thirty-first of October, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight, 
when I attain, through the goodness of God, the age of eighty-four 
years”), and if, indeed, he wrote this record of his life, we are profoundly 
astonished that so exquisite a memoir has been withheld from public 
appreciation for so long as forty-nine years, since it contains nothing 
relative to either persons or affairs to the publication of which any one 
could have made objection. If, on the other hand, it be a novel, the 
novelist possesses in the highest degree the ars celare artem. He has 
bathed his mind in the spirit of the times of which he has written his 
delightful story, and he has so warily walked the by-paths of history that 
the biographical illusion will capture and hold the minds of most readers. 
The descriptions of American life are for the most part so simply and so 
naturally written, that having surmised the work is a novel, when the 
reader arrives at these passages his mind will waver, and he will be ready 
to conclude it is the charming autobiography of an able man, The editor 
acknowledges the authorship only of the preface, and a few notes which 
are scattered here and there about the two volumes at such points, and in 
such a manner, as to strengthen the belief that they are artfully inserted 
in order to maintain the autobiographical illusion. But the preface is 
distinguished by the same precision of language, and the same simple 
directness of style which are the distinguishing characteristics of the work 
itself, a fact which is an additionai reason for thinking that more of the 
work is due to the editor’s pen than he has acknowledged. It is not a 
little odd, if it be an autobiography, that nothing is said by the editor 
about the death of George Stalden, or of the collateral evidences of his 
existence, or of the manner in which the memoir reached his hands, or 
of the cause of the delay in its publication. Probably there was nothing 
to be said. Another proof of the fictional character of the work is the 
novelistic good fortune of the autobiographist, which placed him in the 
centre of the most stirring events, and enabled him to acquire intimate 
acquaintance with every one whom it was needful to know in order to be 
able to give pictorial completeness and literary finish to the work. It 
was a curious fate which made him to be the one who suspected the rob- 
bery of his uncle’s diamonds, who preserved the almost obliterated evidence 
that his suspicion was justified, who traced the robbery to the suspected 
murderer of his uncle, and who met with the dying villain of the story at 
the time of the flight of General Arnold from West Point. He describes 
with simple, beautiful words the celebrated trial of Sayre v. the Earl of 
Rochford, the gross depravity of Lord Sandwich and his administration, 
the case of Captain Baillie which arose out of the misappropriation of the 

7 «George Stalden.” Edited by Edmund Lawrence. Two vols. London : Remington 
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funds and stores of Greenwich Hospital, the steps which led to the 
execution of Major André as a spy, and the great naval fight of Dominica ; 
and he represents that he knew everybody, and saw everything necessary 
to have been known and seen in order to be able to tell as of his own 
knowledge the story of his time. In one respect Mr. Lawrence has 
stumbled so as to disarrange the mask which he wears at other times so 
closely as to almost effectually hide himself. The writer shows a very 
hearty dislike of the Quakers, a dislike greater than his knowledge of 
them or their practices. He describes one Elkanah Rice as having 
married “an outsider,” who was the widow of a Dutchman named Van- 
denken, and who had ‘a daughter Olivia, whom George Stalden loved. 
This Elkanah Rice is said to have remained a member of the Society of 
Friends after his marriage with an outsider. Those who are acquainted 
with the Society of Friends know that this was impossible, for it was a 
stringent rule which existed amongst Friends till quite recent years, that 
if any member married one who ‘was not a member, he or she must be 
“ disowned,” and so turned out of the Society. Again, writing of Olivia 
Vandenken, the writer makes another Quaker to say, “ She is called Miss 
Vandenken by the people of the world, but it is contrary to our principles 
to call people by flattering titles, and as she is not one of us we call her 
Mademoiselle.” This is absurd. Mademoiselle is as much a “title ”’ as 
Miss, and neither the Quakers of those days, nor the stricter sort of 
Quakers of to-day, would use either title. If the work were a true record 
of the actual experience of the writer, such a mistake could not have 
occurred ; but it is not surprising that it should be made by a novelist. 
But whether it be an autobiography or a novel, it is one of the most 
extraordinary books of to-day. It is as quaint, simple, and fascinating as 
“Lorna Doone ’’; it is as realistic as Defoe’s “Journal of the Plague 
Year,” and it is as exciting as “ King Solomon’s Mines.” 

The memory of Prince Albert,’ is as much valued in Germany as in 
England. Dr. Otto Dost, on the occasion of the birthday of King 
Albert of Saxony, read a very effective sketch of his life, which is pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. It is necessarily but an outline, and short 
descriptions are given of the various objects in which he took an interest 
as Prince Consort of England. 

Every addition to the local collections of the myths and legends of our 
country districts is to be welcomed when it is as carefully made as Mrs. 
Boger’s laboriously compiled work,’ which teems with quaint stories, 
some of which are even beautiful. The book consists of a very great 
number of articles upon the historical events, the distinguished men, 
and the myths of Somerset. The enthusiasm of the writer has led her 
to trespass upon the reputation of neighbouring counties, as for instance 
when she recounts the story of Sir Richard Whittington because he was 
born not very far away from the county of Somerset. ‘The articles are 
written in a pleasing manner, but myth and truth are so indistinguishably 
mingled in many of them, that though interesting reading they are quite 
untrustworthy as histories. 

8 “ Albert von Sachsen-Koburg-Gotha, Prinz-Gemahl von England.” Dr. Otto 
Dost. Vlanen: Verlag von F. E. Neupert. 1887. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


Mrs. WessrTer's new play, “ The Sentence,” is on a more ambitious 
scale than “In a Day,” her first attempt at an original classical drama. 
The scene is laid alternately at Rome and Baie, and the time belongs to 
the first months of Caligula’s reign, while hopes were still entertained of 
his wisdom and clemency, and before he had given proofs of crime and 
madness. The hero, Numerius Afranius Stellio, a Roman knight of 
moderate station, is wedded to ari heiress of the Leelii, a model of wifely 
innocence and devotion. The love of Lelia, “a five years’ wife,” for 
Stellio remains unchanged, but her husband, while still regarding her 
with affection and pity, has given his heart to the widowed Clonia, a 
woman of rare beauty and commanding intellect. Moved by an ima- 
ginary peril, Lelia urges her husband to quit Rome, and to accept the 
hospitality of Clonia, who possesses a seaside villa at Baie. There 
ensues a tragedy. Lelia, having by accident surprised Stellio and 
Clonia in passionate converse, is assailed by her husband as a spy, 
while the widow, with brutal candour, hastens to inform her of Stellio’s 
devotion to herself and impatience of his former bond. Leelia’s answer is 
to plunge into the sea, and by her death restore his liberty to her hus- 
band. Meanwhile, the Emperor, who in heart has loved Lelia from his 
boyhood, has been watching the course of events, and has endeavoured to 
frustrate the designs of Clonia. Baffled by Leelia’s suicide, he determines 
to wreak vengeance on the guilty pair, and by a series of stratagems he 
causes Clonia, at her own wedding banquet, not only to administer poison 
to Stellio, but to stab him even before the poison has done its work. 
Stellio dies under the impression that this deed of violence has been 
wrought by Clonia with the intention of becoming the wife of Cesar. 
This is “ The Sentence.” Caligula’s incipient madness, his belief in his 
own divinity, his crazy mirth, and his absolute surrender to his own des- 
potic fancies, are depicted with insight and imagination. The picture of 
Lelia, the deserted wife, is tender and charming, but the sentiment is 
surely drawn from Christian if not from Teutonic sources. Not so did 
Roman ladies sorrow for inconstant husbands. The fault of the play is 
that the action drags, and that after the death of Lelia we have to wait 
too long for the terrible dénouement. But on the whole the play is a 
success. 

Two plays? by the writer who calls himself Michael Field will be wel- 
comed by all lovers of dramatic poetry. The motif of ‘‘ Canute,” a play 
in four acts, is the conflict between old and new ideals, the struggle for 
mastery between barbarism and civilization. Canute, by inheritance, is 
inspired with all the savage ambition of his northern ancestry: he is 
eager to conquer and subdue; but in the act of conquest he is fired with 
anobler zeal to govern righteously, to found and to obey laws, to re- 
member mercy in the midst of judgment. Finely as the contrast is 
worked out, we note two points for adverse criticism. In the first place, 
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Canute exhibits over-much vacillation in his moods, changing from bar- 
barous fury to a relenting tenderness with astonishing rapidity ; and, 
secondly, we fail to understand how such a woman as Ethelred’s widow, 
Emma Elgifa, could have inspired Canute with a passionate desire to 
outgrow his heathen ambition and conform to Christian ideals. “The 
Cup of Water” is slighter in aim, but perhaps more perfect in execution. 
The moral is that “ Love is lord of all,” and that self-sacrifice and sub- 
mission to duty do not atone for a violation of his laws. A king and his 
comrade meet a rustic maiden in a wood, who proffers to the king a cup 
of water. Both fall in love with her; she only with the king. The king, 
in obedience to his oath, weds with a nobie princess, and is childless, 
while Cara falls to the lot of the king’s friend Hubert, has one child, 
who dies. The king, who keeps his oath, loses the one delight that life 
held in store for him. The princess, who after marriage is ready to re- 
lease the king, wins his esteem, but not his love. The comrade, who 
gets his wish, thinks but lightly of his rustic maiden, and she—childless, 
loveless, hopeless—dies for grief. It is a woful tale, but it breathes the 
scent of spring-time, and charms as well as grieves. 

“The New Purgatory, and Other Poems,” * by E. R. Chapman, are 
thoughtful compositions in sonorous verse, recalling in style and sentiment 
the earlier works of Mrs. Browning. ‘“ The New Purgatory” is in 
rhymed triplets. It proclaims in the form of a vision the final restitution 
of all things. Love leads the singer through the unimaginable glades of 
Paradise, and lo! amongst the blessed are Jezebel, Nero, and Judas, their 
former selves departed from them and restored to better things. In 
spite of much extravagance and some folly, these poems are not without 
power and beauty. Of the other poems, “ A Strong-minded Woman ” 
and “ At Twenty-Seven,” if not very original, are vigorous and animated. 
Perhaps of all her verses it may be said, “‘ Methinks, the lady doth pro- 
test too much!” 

“ Acteon,” * by M. B. Williams, is the history of a soul in quest of the 
Spirit of Nature, which would fain hold converse with the Unseen, but 
perishes from the wonder and terror of the mystery which it strives to 
penetrate. “ Acton ” is of the nature of poetry, and contains fine lines 
and poetical images, but it wants substance. The author should descend 
from the heights, and condescend to a plain tale. 

“ Minora Carmina,” ° by C. C. R., are a collection of Vers de Société. 
By such verses is such society best celebrated. We can hardly fancy 
Praed or C. 8S. C. waxing tender over the “ memories of Commem!” 

We regret that we can do no more than acknowledge the receipt of 
“ Vauclin, and Other Verses,’’® by John Cameron Grant; a“ Translation 
of the Medea,’ by John H. Blew, and “ Victoria,’’® by John Edward 
Howell. Messrs. Macmillan & Co, add to their Foreign School Classics 
Schiller’s “ Wilhelm Tell, with Historical Introduction and Notes,” ® by 
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G. Eugéne Fasnacht ; and Schiller’s “ Wallenstein Lager, with Historical 
Sketch and Notes,” *° by H. B. Cotterill. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s “ History of Elizabethan Literature ’’!! is one of the 
finest and most important works of literary criticism which has appeared 
for many years past. It is the greatest period of English literary 
production—perhaps the greatest in the world—worthily treated. It is 
rare indeed to meet with such a body of thoughtful, highly instructed 
criticism, so well weighed and so fearlessly expressed. “I have 
endeavoured,” says Mr. Saintsbury, in his preface, “to give as complete 
and clearly arranged a view as I could of the actual literary performance 
of the period from 1560 to 1660, excluding or only lightly touching on 
those authors in its later part who may be said to have anticipated or 
prepared the post-Restoration changes, but including those who even long” 
after 1660 produced great work in the ante-Restoration styles.’ A 
colossal task, and, in our opinion, magnificently accomplished. The work 
naturally divides itself into four periods. The starting point of the 
whole, is the publication of Tottel’s ‘‘ Miscellany” in 1557, before which 
time Mr. Saintsbury pronounces that there was, properly speaking, no 
English literature. Eminent English writers there undoubtedly were, 
though but one—Chaucer—of the first rank ; but no literature “in the 
sense of a system of treating all subjects in the vernacular according to 
methods more or less decidedly arranged and accepted by a considerable 
tradition of skilled craftsmen.” The first chapter passes in review the 
early Elizabethan poetry “ From Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany’ to Spenser ;” the 
second chapter considers the prose-writing of the same period ; while 
Chapter III. treats of “ The First Dramatic Period” from “ Ralph Roister 
Doister ” to Marlowe. The next division, if we may use the term where the 
author himself has madeno division other than chapters, opens with (Chapter 
IV.) “*‘ The Faérie Queen’ and its Group,” and in Chapter V. we reach 
the culminating point, “The Second Dramatic Period,” illustrated by the 
peerless name of Shakespeare. In Chapter VI., entitled “ Later Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean Prose,’’\we come to that other great name which, to 
use Mr, Saintsbury’s words, ‘‘so far dominates the prose literature of the 
last years of Elizabeth, and that of the whole reign of James, that it has 
probably alone secured attention in the general memory,” the name of 
Francis Bacon. Raleigh’s “ History of the World” with its “purple 
patches (of the true Tyrian dye, but not extremely numerous),” holds the 
second place, and is followed by a host of lesser names, all more or less 
illustrious. But in the division of English prose the chief place is rightly 
awarded to “the company of scholarly divines who produced—what is 
probably the greatest prose work in any language—the Authorized 
Version of the Bible in English.” The third division begins with Chapter 
VII. “The Third Dramatic Period,” represented by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Middleton, Webster, Heywood, Tourneur, and Day. Chapter 
VIII. deals with “The School of Spenser, and the tribe of Ben.” 
Chapter IX., which, for the first time, treats both the poetry and prose 
of the period it embraces, opens with the venerable name of Milton, and 
divides his literary productions into three periods. During the first, 
covering the first thirty years of his life, “he wrote no prose worth speak- 
ing of, but after juvenile efforts, and much Latin poetry of merit, produced 
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the exquisite poems of “L’Allegro,” and “I] Penseroso,” the “Hymn on the 
Nativity,” the incomparable “ Lycidas,” the “ Comus ” (which I have the 
audacity to think his greatest work, if scale and merit are considered), 
and the delicious fragments of the ‘ Arcades.’’? The second period con- 
sists almost exclusively of polemical prose pamphlets, and the third period 
of fifteen years “saw the composition of the great epics of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ and ‘Paradise Regained,’ and of the tragedy of ‘Samson 
Agonistes. ’’ Each of these pericds is treated separately and at 
considerable length. Next come Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, and 
Lord Clarendon, and the chapter closes with Hobbes. We now enter 
upon the fourth division with the consideration, in Chapter X., of 
“Caroline Poetry,” represented by Herrick, Carew, Crashaw, and 
many other minor poets hardly less noted. In “The Fourth Dramatic 
Period,” where Mr. Saintsbury notes the weakening of dramatic 
strength, the greatest names are Massinger, Ford, Shirley. Many 
others, less celebrated but still familiar, follow, and the twelfth 
and final chapter is devoted to “ Minor Caroline Prose,” whose exponents 
are Burton, Fuller, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, &c. The work is rounded 
off with a “ Conclusion,’ where the author sums up and draws together 
what he has already treated in detail, and in which he markedly displays 
that sense of ensemble and proportion which has been a distinguishing 
note of his whole performance. For it is one of the remarkable points 
in this long series of critical judgments, that while Mr. Saintsbury does 
ample justice to every writer, whether of verse or prose, whom he brings 
before us, he is never outre mesure. Not a few distinguished authors, 
and even some eminent critics, are apt to discover or exhume a com- 
paratively obscure author of a past age, aud then fall into hyperbolical 
raptures over him; just as a collector, who has picked up some dingy 
little painting at a curiosity shop, amazes his friends by declaring that 
his ¢rowvaille is superior to anything in the National Gallery. But 
Mr. Saintsbury’s literary knowledge is too wide, and of too long standing, 
to admit of his making such discoveries. Nearly all the authors he 
reviews in the present volume are old acquaintances, some of the best of 
them have been his lifelong friends. His opinion of their comparative 
merits and defects has been matured by time, and thus, though he is 
always keenly appreciative, he is never excessive or rhapsodical. Only 
to Shakespeare does he yield the tribute of absolutely unqualified praise. 
His whole Shakespeare chapter is both memorable and delightful—cer- 
tainly the finest piece of Shakespeare criticism that we have seen since 
Coleridge’s Lectures. But we can only make room for the following 
short extract, which may be called Mr. Saintsbury’s profession of faith :— 
“The thirty-seven plays of the ordinary Shakesperian canon comprise 
the greatest, the most varied, the most perfect work yet done by man in 
literature ; and what is more, the work of which they consist is on the 
whole the most homogeneous and the least unequal ever so done.” One 
might imagine that the author of “ The History of Elizabethan Literature ” 
had, by some prophetic instinct, scented the approach of the new 
Shakespeare-Bacon “ disturbance’ which is said to be even now crossing 
the Atlantic, for his essay on Bacon rebuts beforehand all ascriptions of 
Shakespeare’s works to the author of the “ Essays.” Thus he speaks of 
Bacon’s oft-expressed contempt for his mother tongue, which led him to 
translate all his works into Latin; says that “though he wrote fair verse 
he showed no poetical bent;” and finally points out his utter lack of 
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passion, adding, “ Let any one read the ‘ Essay on Love,’ and remember 
that some persons, not always inmates of lunatic asylums, have held that 
Bacon wrote the Plays of Shakespeare.” 

From the English Dialect Society’s publications,” we have the pleasure 
of acknowledging (1) a “Glossary of the Words in Use in the Wapentake 
of Graffoe, South-west Lincolnshire,’’ We have read it from end to end 
with great interest. At least two-thirds of the dialect words, and most 
of the dialectic forms of ordinary English words, are identical with West- 
moreland and Cumberland forms. This shows, we presume, the presence 
of a strong Scandinavian element in the South Lincolnshire speech. Some 
out-and-out Norse words, however, are absent—as “lile ” or “ la’le”’ for 
little ; a“‘ley” for ascythe; “reetle” for set right, repair. We are 
surprised, too, to find the word “ barn”? for child, assuming, so far south, 
the Scotch form, “ bairn.”” In Cumberland and Westmoreland the word 
is always spelt and pronounced “barn.” (2) ‘“ Four Dialect Words— 
Clem, Lake, Nesh,and Oss.”’ All these words are perfectly familiar to 
us from hearing them constantly in the north of England; but we confess 
we had no idea that their range was so wide as Mr. Hallam’s researches 
have proved it to be. (3) Mr. Ellis’s little brochure on the ten transverse 
lines into which he has divided the same number of varieties of dialect or 
pronunciation, is made, as it seems to us, unnecessarily obscure and for- 
bidding by the constant use of abbreviations. It is a pity, for the 
subject is one of great interest, and no one is more competent to deal with 
it than is Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. George F. Underhill’s “ Literary Epochs”’?* is a thoughtful little 
book ; but the various epochs of which it treats have each been better 
handled by some specialist who has made it the subject of careful and 
prolonged study. Without this, nothing very important or memorable 
can be written about any one of them, nor does it seem to us possible 
to discuss to any purpose all the great periods of European literary pro- 
duction within the narrow limits which Mr. Underhill has assigned to 
himself. "We wonder why he uses “ denunciate”’ for “ denounce,’ and 
“deduct” for “ deduce.” 

“The Story of Some Famous Books,” ** by Mr. F. Saunders, is a small 
volume composed of pleasant bibliographic talk and anecdotes. It is 
written without much set plan or connection; but in such a work that is 
rather an advantage. It will, we are sure, be read with pleasure by all 
book-lovers. 

Some years ago, an edition of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “ Art Lectures ”’ 
was published under the able editorship of Mr. Edmund Gosse. It was 
noticed inthe WEsTMINSTER Review for October 1884. In “ Reynolds’ 
Discourses,” ° edited by Miss Helen Zimmern, no mention is made of this 
previous issue, of which it seems to be substantially a reprint, with the 
addition of three articles from the pen of Sir Joshua contributed to The 


12 << Glossary of the Words in Use in South-west Lincolnshire” (Wapentake of Graffoe). 
By the Rev. R. E. Cole, M.A., Rector of hig tomy Lincoln. ‘‘ Four Dialect Words: 
Clem, Lake, Nesh and Oss.” By Thomas Hallam. ‘‘ Miscellanies. VI. Dialectal 
Work from May 1885 to May 1887.” By Alexander J. Ellis. London : English Dialect 
Society. Triibner & Co. 

13 « Literary Epochs : Chapters on Noted Periods of Intellectual Activity.” By 
G. F. Underhill. London: Elliot Stock. 1887. 

14 “The Story of Some Famous Books.” By Frederick Saunders. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1887. 

15 «¢ Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Discourses.” Edited, with an Introduction, by Helen 
Zimmern. London: Walter Scott. 1887. 
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Idler in 1759, and Miss Zimmern’s Introduction, which is, on the whole, 
excellent, though to our thinking, she does scant justice to Gainsborough 
as an artist, and she certainly absurdly under-estimates Johnson as an 
author. 

“ April Hopes,” !® Mr. Howells’ last novel, has all the qualities which 
distinguish his work. Boston society, Boston customs, habits, manners, 
and prejudices, are, as usual, vividly and minutely portrayed. From 
each succeeding story of Mr. Howells we seem to get some additional 
insight into the curious highly organized group of people, so like our- 
selves, and yet so unlike. In “ April Hopes” the dissection of human 
motive, in which, among writers in the English language, Mr. Howells 
stands unrivalled, is carried further than ever, and becomes nothing less 
than microscopic analysis. We do not believe that all this perpetual 
watching, weighing, balancing, doubting, and misgiving, is natural or 
desirable, nor do we think that it is wholesome to read about. But 
when it is done as Mr. Howeils does it, it is undoubtediy amusing, and 
in a certain sense interesting. After all, every walk in fiction is ad- 
mirable, if it is but well done. 

Among the numberless physiological romances with which we are at 
present deluged, “ Blood,’’*” by Mr. W. Delisle Hay, is quite the most 
disgustiug we have read. Happily, the phenomena described are utterly 
impossible. Blood-transfusion, on such a scale as is here supposed, as 
well as the psychological effects produced by the operation, belong to the 
domain of la haute fantaisie. 

“Under Suspicion,” ’* is a story about “gallant little Wales.’ The 
young manager of the Earl of Glendower’s collieries has, by kindness 
and force of character, obtained ‘great influence over the miners, and is 
much beloved by them. Like many very young politicians, he is a 
perfervid Radical, and in a speech at the general election discourses 
eloquently on Disestablishment, the rights of the people, and the sins of 
the aristocracy. But, unfortunately for his consistency, he turns out to 
be the rightful heir to the Earldom of Glendower. The events narrated 
are not very probable, but they make a pleasant story. 

We cannot pay a higher compliment to the author of “ Ismay’s 
Children ”?* than by saying that it more than once reminds us of Madame 
Tautpheeus’ charming novel “ Quits,” notwithstanding that the scene is 
laid amid squalid and mournful wilds in the county of Cork, instead of 
the romantic regions of the Bavarian and Styrian Alps. The story is 
interesting and uncommon. It is a clever and faithful study of Irish 
life and character in all classes, and for the most part the style is good. 
It is therefore the more surprising that the author should invariably use 
the word “vicariously” in a wrong sense. Then, too, the chapters are 
headed with prosy mottoes, which might very well be dispensed with. 

Another Irish story is “ Ireland’s Dream : a Romance of the Future. 
As the sub-title announces, the scene is laid some years in advance of the 
present time. Ireland’s future is evidently painted from her past, for 
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16 «* April Hopes. A Novel.” By William S. Howells. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 1887. 

17 “ Blood.” By W. Delisle Hay. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1887. 

18 «Under Suspicion.” By Edith Stowe. London: ‘I’. Fisher Unwin. 1887. 

19 ““Ismay’s Children.” By the Author of ‘‘ Hogan, M.P.,” &c. Three vols. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1887. 

20 “Treland’s Dream: a Romance of the Future.” Dedicated, without permission, 
to Mr. Gladstone. By Capt. E. D. Lyon. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1888. 
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nowhere else could a precedent be found for such a scene of disorder, 
lawlessness, and violence as is here depicted. With the political tendency 
of the book it does not, happily, fall within our province to deal. We 
will merely say that the story is to the last degree melodramatic and 
sensational. 

We can most sincerely recommend the book which Lady Bellairs 
dedicates to “ Girls and Maidens.” ** She gives them the soundest and 
most wholesome advice on all subjects, and in all circumstances. Nor does 
she formulate her precepts in a dry, disagreeable, or didactic manner. Her 
chapters are what she calls them, “ gossips,” though she writes with great 
care and refinement, and never “ o’ersteps the modesty of nature.” Our 
“ Girls and Maidens” would do well to lay to heart her valuable teaching. 
She touches but lightly on “ MarriedLife,” and perhaps so best, for in no 
two marriages are the conditions the same; and, as they vary for good or 
for bad, the “state” is more or less “ gracious.’”? The Appendices are 
admirable, and seem to omit nothing that can assure the health, wealth, 
and happiness of all who study them. In Appendix VIII. is set forth a 
synopsis of the Girton College rules. 

“ Aucassin et Nicolette ” * is in all respects a charming volume. The 
old thirteenth-century French, the love story told in it, Mr. Bourdillon’s 
English rendering—all are good; we have nothing to do but to praise. 
The archaic French is no doubt tant soit peu rébarbatif; but, after all, it is 
less difficult than English of the same date. One can manage to guess 
many of the strange, outlandish-looking words by their likeness to Latin, 
or Spanish, or Italian form. Sometimes we come upon a word familiar 
still in English, though long dropped out of French, as, for instance, 
“plenté”’ and “remain.” It is a striking exemplification of evolution in 
language: the specialization and differentiation being less and less as the 
period is more remote. But we are beginning to use “ Aucassin et 
Nicolette’? in the very way Mr. Bourdillon deprecates in his Introduc- 
tion—as a class-book. Yet the fables of La Fontaine have long been 
used as a class-book without thereby losing any of their charm; on the 
contrary, our experience is that those fables which have been made the 
subjects of an analyse logique, or an analyse grammaticale, are read 
ever after with peculiar pleasure. The musical notation of the old 
MS, is well explained, and its modern equivalent is given. Altogether 
it is a lively, spirited book, full of entertainment for the general reader, 
and of curious information for the student of medizval antiquity. 

From the “Clarendon Press Series’’ we have a reprint of Johnson’s 
“ Rasselas,” ° with Introduction and Notes, by Mr. G. Birkbeck Hill, to 
whom we owe the delightful edition of “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” 
which we noticed some months ago. 

We must not fail to acknowledge the first volume of “The Henry 
Irving Shakespeare,” 24 4 fine and careful piece of work, which we hope to 
discuss fully when the edition is complete. 


2 “Gossips with Girls and Maidens, Betrothed and Free.” By Lady Bellairs, 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1887. 

2 « Aucassin et Nicolette. A Love Story.” Edited in old French and rendered 
into modern English. By F. W. Bourdillon, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
&Co. 1887. 

% <* History of Rasselas” (Johnson). Edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1887. 

* “The Works of William Shakespeare.” Edited by Henry Irving and Frank 
Marshall. Vol. I. London: Blackie & Son. 1888. 
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“ St. Bernard’s,” 1° by “Esculapius Scalpel,” is a medical novel, designed 
to expose abuses in our hospital system, and to set forth an ideal model 
to which the author would have them conform. But it is also a religious 
novel, inveighing against materialism and atheism, and extolling Christi- 
anity as the only sound rule of conduct, and the love of God as the only 
real source of active goodwill to men. It has the radical and inherent 
vice of all polemical fiction—namely, that it proves nothing. For of 
course, when one invents and fashions to one’s purpose both actors and 
incidents, the story will seem to prove whatever its author desires. For 
this reason we always set our face against all controversial novels. 
Nothing is demonstrated, and the story is spoilt. In the present instance, 
the author succeeds to perfection in drawing detestably pert, “ priggish ” 
anti-religionists, and cruel, unscrupulous physiologists ; but when he sets 
before us his model fervid Christian heroes and heroines, we confess we 
find them hardly more attractive. The reflections which the book—a 
powerful book in its way—suggests to us are that the war between religion 
and irreligion may safely be left to settle itself. The great mass of man- 
kind are probably much of the same way of thinking as Gallio, who “ cared 
for none of these things;” and the mass of indifferentism will always 
act as a buffer between the two opposing factions. But if, as the author 
of “St. Bernard’s ” asserts, unnecessary pain is inflicted both on man 
and beast in our hospitals, if cure is subordinated to experiment, that is 
a serious matter, and “ Asculapius Scalpel ’’ has done well to bring it 
before the public. 

We have the pleasure of acknowledging Vol. VI. (Part II.) of Messrs. 
Cassells’ “ Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ *° It fully maintains the high 
standard reached by previous volumes. The work, when complete, will be 
one of the most useful books of reference in the English language, con- 
taining, as it does, in very concise form, nearly all the information that 
can be sought for in a dictionary. 

Another useful book of reference is Mr. W. S. Sonnenschein’s 
“ Classified Dictionary of the best 25,000 Books.” ** The author espe- 
cially disclaims any pretension of supplying a complete bibliography of 
modern British literature, or of indicating ‘‘ advisable courses of reading ” 
(a subject already done to death). With the limitations he assigns to it, 
and with the copicus Index annexed, Mr. Sonnenschein’s work cannot but 
be a welcome contribution to contemporary bibliography. 


19 “ St. Bernard’s ; the Romance of a Medical Student.” By Asculapius Scalpel. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1887. 

20 “The Encyclopedic Dictionary.” Vol. VI. (Part II.) London, Paris, and New 
York: Cassell & Co. 1887. 

21 “The Best Books; a Reader’s Guide. A Contribution towards Classified 
Bibliography.” By Swan Sonnenschein. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1887. 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 


THERE is at least one piece of good news this Christmas. This is 
the revival of trade, of which there have been some slight signs for . 
months past, but which has only during the last few weeks assumed 
unmistakable proportions. The Board of Trade returns for 
November were the first thing to announce the glad tidings. There 
was a slight falling off in the imports—caused chiefly by a decrease 
in manufactured articles—but this was more than counterbalanced by 
a substantial advance all along the line in the extent of our exports. 
The “‘ boom” in copper was the next of encouraging symptoms. Just 
as no member of the body commercial can suffer without the whole 
body suffering with it, so no member of it can convalesce without 
spreading the infection of health. Tin went up along with copper ; 
and the profits made out of tin and copper were immediately put 
into iron. So large were the orders placed on the Scotch pig-iron 
market that prices advanced two shillings a ton in two days. Steel 
and wood followed immediate suit in response to large ship-building 
contracts. The result is that on the Thames and the Tyne, on the 
Clyde and the Mersey, business is brisker than it has been for many 
along day. The satisfaction at this break in the water of commer- 
cial discontent will be increased by the attention that has been called 
from many different points of view during the past month to the 
condition of the unemployed. The Trafalgar Square agitation has 
passed during the month from the political to the economic phase. 
The political issues are, indeed, suspended, rather than settled. 
Pending the result of the case of Messrs. Graham and Burns (who were 
fully committed for trial on November 29), many of the most ardent 
supporters of the right of free speech preferred to leave the matter 
in abeyance. That the usurpations of the Government have not 
been forgotten or forgiven was proved by the enormous concourse of 
working-people at the public funeral of Linnell (December 18) who 
had died from injuries received in Trafalgar Square on November 20. 
The success of the demonstration was the more remarkable from the 
fact that Linnell was very far from being an ideal martyr, He wasa 
curious spectator, not a citizen asserting his rights ; and it was by no 
means clearly proved at the inquest that he was killed by the police. 
The demonstration was laboriously be-littled by the newspapers ; but 
it was impossible to witness the procession as it filed past in the 
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Whitechapel Road, without being struck not only by its numbers, 
which at this point of the route amounted to some 30,000 persons, 
but by its genuinely working-class character. The number of 
spectators also on the East-end part of the march was enormous, and 
the thought must often have crossed the mind of the promoters of 
the spectacle that if the London workers were only organised, no 
Government and no police could thwart them. As things are, that 
saying of Gambetta, too, must have occurred to many of those 
present: “ every people has the government it deserves ”—if London 
is without Home Rule, it is only because London does not care, and 
therefore does not deserve, to have it. The lethargy and lukewarm- 
ness which are characteristic of London, have come out quite as con- 
spicuously in the economic as in the political side of the Trafalgar 
Square agitation. The really extraordinary thing about the earlier 
phases of that agitation was its small and unorganized dimensions. 
So, too, with the attempts that have subsequently been made to 
register the unemployed. An enterprising journal and an enter- 
prising trading company have between them provided the machinery, 
but they have failed to generate the necessary steam to adequately 
work it. The result of a fortnight’s registration in all the sixty 
parliamentary divisions of London was that less than 20,000 persons 
took the trouble to put down their names as unemployed, It is an 
appalling enough number even so; but what is it among the many 
millions of London? No attempt has been yet made to verify the 
20,000 cases, or to divide the want of employment into chronic and 
temporary. Such a division is, indeed, as Cardinal Manning said at 
a Conference on the subject (December 3), a damnable heresy if it be 
taken as meaning that as soon as you have ticketed a case off as 
chronic you have done with it. But from the point of view of a 
census, of an attempt to ascertain the actual facts, it is of the 
highest importance to know how much of the distress in London is 
due to temporary, and how much to permanent, causes. The clear- 
ing of the decks for action against the standing danger under the 
latter head should be one of the best results of a revival of trade. 
Meanwhile this revival will be a very godsend to the Government 
in the purely political field. For one thing, it will help to swell 
Mr. Goschen’s surplus, which Lord Randolph Churchill, in a speech 
at Stockport (December 15), has estimated at “between two millions 
and three, and nearer three than two.” The existence of such a 
surplus will immensely facilitate the course of the Local Government 
Bill, for a remission of local taxation will, it is well understood, be 
the price paid to the country party for acquiescing in reforms of local 
administration. The brighter commercial outlook—coupled with the 
success so far as it goes of the Sugar Bounties Conference (Dec.19)— 
will be equally advantageous to Ministers in checking the Pro- 
tectionist agitation which has already during the past month shown 
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some signs of imperilling “the Union of the Unionists.” This peril 


has not proceeded, curiously enough, from the “Liberal” side of Ss 


the Unionist party. Mr. Bright did, indeed, write a characteristic; 
letter describing the Protectionist vote of the Tory Caucus as “ the w 


return of a dog to his vomit” (November 28). Mr. Goschen like- 
wise informed a farmers’ club at Maidstone that if they passed a 
resolution in favour of a duty on corn he should retire from their 
membership (December 15). But Mr. Goschen has not said that he 
should retire from the Cabinet on the Free Trade issue; and had he 
done so, he would not have had Lord Hartington’s countenance. “I 
have not seen any reason,” wrote Lord Hartington on December 6, “ to 
modify the opinions which I have always held on the subject of Free 
Trade, and may very probably take an early opportunity of referring 
again to the question.” The opportunity occurred a few days later, at 
the Liberal Unionist Conference in London. What use Lord Harting- 
ton made of it will best be told in the words of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
organ. 

“This will never do,” wrote the Birmingham Post (Dec. 9). ‘“ The Liberal 
party, Lord Hartington may be assured, does not regard the questions of 
Home Rule and Free Trade as being ‘upon an equal footing’—far from 
it; but it entirely reverses the position in which Lord Hartington places 
the two questions. Of the two the question of Free Trade is distinctly 
the more important. The worst consequence which hitherto any opponent 
of Home Rule has ventured to predict for it is that it will ultimately 
necessitate the reconquest of Ireland. Well, a tax upon bread would be a 
worse calamity than that. Yet Lord Hartington is prepared to acquiesce 
in any isolated measures of Protection, and he even leaves it doubtful 
whether he would not acquiesce in an entire reversal of our fiscal system, 
sooner than break up the Unionist alliance. Lord Hartington has missed 
a great opportunity. As it is, every fair trader will now point to Lord 
Hartington’s speech as a conclusive proof that the fears of the Tory leaders 
have no foundation, and that protective agitation and even protective 
legislation may be proceeded with without endangering the Unionist 
alliance.” * 

Happily, however, there are Tories who are more ready than is 
Lord Hartington to make a stand against Protection. A Kentish 
member (Mr. Bazley White) declared that he would have nothing to 
do with the accursed thing. Sir Robert Fowler stamped it as fatal 
to imperial interests and to the Tory party (December 6). Even Mr. 
Chaplin has renounced it as a heresy (December 7). Yet all the 
while Protection has been gaining ground amongst the rank and file 
of the Tory party, and Mr. Howard Vincent, who was responsible 
for the vote of the Caucus, was able to point to a thousand Conser- 
vative Associations behind it. Under these circumstances it is not 


1 Lord Hartington’s words, upon which the Birmingham Post commented, were as 
follows :—“ I fully admit that I do not put the two questions of Fair Trade and of Home 
Rule upon an equal footing. I will not pretend to say that I should look on some 
foolish retrograde measure in the direction of Fair Trade, which could be, and pro- 
bably would be retraced before it had done much mischief, as so great a disaster as the 
separation of the two countries—a step which never could be retraced, or at all events 
not without great political convulsion.” 
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surprising that Lord Salisbury’s utterances on the subject at Derby 
(December 19) had a somewhat doubtful ring. He did indeed 
express himself decidedly against a duty on corn, which, he said, 
would be equivalent to a declaration of civil war ; but he was careful 
to speak also of Free Trade fallacies, and to announce that he had 
an open mind on “Fiscal Reform ”—a phrase (so the Free Trade 
Standard pointed out next morning) which covers an attempt “to 
convert our machinery for raising State fands into a system for 
diverting production and consumption into artificial and wasteful 
channels.” One can understand, in the face of these dissensions 
in their camp, how immensely relieved Ministers would be if a 
revival of trade, by diminishing the discontent in which the Pro- 
tectionist agitation lives and moves and has its being, were to dispose 
of their dilemma for them. 

Another dilemma in which Ministers find themselves is likely to 
give them less difficulty, for one of the horns here is spiked only 
with broken pledges, against which in these days politicians are 
proof. The dilemma is this. Ministers promised to give local 
government to Ireland at the same time as to England. They are 
not going todo so. Their excuse is that the condition of Ireland, 
which two years ago was such as to justify the promise of 
local government, is now so much worse as to justify the cancel- 
ling of the promise. Either, therefore, Ministers must write them- 
selves down as knaves—for breaking their pledges, or as fools— 
for having only made Ireland worse for all their coercive pains. 
At no point of this argument is there any possibility of escape. 
Litera scripta manet ; and “ simultaneity and identity ” are on record 
as the watchword which the Government laid down for their Irish 
policy. Nor was it confined to the Government. ‘“ Let local 
government be given equally,” said Lord Elcho in his election 
address at Ipswich, ‘‘to England, Scotland, and Ireland”; and what 
Lord Elcho said thus categorically was repeated in different forms by 
nearly every Tory and Unionist candidate in the country. Yet it is 
now certain that no such equality of treatment is contemplated. 
What Lord Salisbury characteristically announced last month in a 
contemptuous phrase has since been explicitly endorsed by Mr. 
Goschen, who admitted the breach of contract, but pleaded visitation 
of the devil as an excuse. ‘J do not consider,” he said at Dublin 
(November 30), “ that the promise made to a man in a comparative 
state of sanity will apply to a man who has become a lunatic since 
that promise was made.” Another excuse, which was implied rather 
than expressed, deserves only a bare mention. The Unionist demon- 
stration at Dublin revealed, said all the Unionist organs in England, 
the existence of an anti-National element in Ireland. As if every 
one had not known the fact before! And as if, added Lord Ripon 
(December 5) unanimity were a condition precedent of any legislative 
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reform! One is driven back, therefore, to Mr. Goschen’s amazingly 
frank explanation. Before Ministers took Ireland in hand, they found 
the people clothed and in their right mind, and promised them local 
government accordingly. Since then the strait-waistcoat has been put 
on, and the result has been to drive the Irish people mad. The extra- 
ordinary thing is that Ministers should expect a further application of 
the same treatment to produce a different result. Already they have 
turned the coercion screw very far. Mr. O’Brien is in jail; Mr. 
Mandeville, his fellow-prisoner, has been treated to every indignity 
that attaches to a common convict (November 23), The two Harring-| 
tons have been arrested (December 1).’ The Lord Mayor of Dublin is 
locked up (December 2). If a newspaper publishes news of Ministers’ 
discomfiture, the men who sell it are run in (November 24 and 
December 19), If an Irish boy cheers his leaders, he is given an 
extra week (November 24). All this, says Mr. Goschen, has made 
the Irish mad—which would not be odd. But what is odd is that 
Mr. Balfour should say (December 14) that he has only to go on with 
it to make them sane. 

So Mr. Balfour says. But he is far too clever a man to really 
believe it. The whole conditions of the case are against him. For 
one thing, publicity—as has been pointed out in these pages 
before—is absolutely inconsistent with arbitrary Government. 
What can be more absurd, for instance, from the point of view 
of a despot, than to allow such reports as-those of the Clanricarde 
libel case to be published ? It is to collect Lord Clanricarde’s rents 
that coercion is necessary in Ireland; and yet the Coercionists 
have to allow it to be bruited throughout the country that one of 
their own judges has stigmatized Lord Clanricarde’s conduct as 
cruel and disgraceful (December 7). On such terms the game of 
coercion is desperate. It is inevitable not only that the spirit of the 
Trish people should be unbroken, but that the conscience of the 
British electorate should revolt. One sees an admission of the 
hopelessness of the Unionist game in their attitude on the one by- 
election of the month. There was no contest at Dulwich in 1886, 
so that it is impossible to tell how far the new departure of 1885 had 
weakened the Liberal party there. Yet in 1887 the Tory majority 
was less by nearly 300 than it was in 1885 before the Home Rule issue 
had been raised. That they had not lost more ground than this was 
actually hailed by the Tories as ‘an amazing triumph!” (December 1). 
But whilst thankful for small mercies, the Unionists have the 
sense not to be content with them, and Ministers are engaged in an 
elaborate intrigue with a view to altering the situation in Ireland in 
their favour. The plot, if common report may be trusted, is nothing 
less than to “nobble” the Pope by means of his envoy to Ireland, 
Monsignor Persico, The Duke of Norfolk has been despatched to 
Rome (December 15), and the terms which he is empowered to offer 
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to the Pope in exchange for a pronouncement against the Nationalist 
agitation are said to be (1) the opening of diplomatic communications 
with the Vatican, and (2) the establishment of a Catholic University. 
It is possible that the Pope may accept the terms; but it is certain 
that his pronouncement would not be worth them. Some months 
ago this very plan of campaign was being discussed with an acute 
member of the Unionist party. “It is perfectly futile,” he said. 
“The Irish people govern their priests; the priests govern the 
bishops ; and the bishops govern the Pope. This is the inevitable 
order of things.” If Ministers are beginning the new year in the 
hope of reversing it, they are doomed to speedy disappointment. 
Even a Pope cannot coerce the instinct of self-preservation. 





IMPERIAL FEDERATION: 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES: 


ENGLAND has been the great nation-maker, but she must soon either 
pass from her high estate, or rise higher and advance from nation- 
making to empire-making. Professor J. R. Seeley, in “Our Colonial 
Expansion,” has lately put the situation and its alternatives very 
plainly :— 

“There is no topic so pregnant as this of the mutual influence of 
the branches of the English race. The whole future of the planet 
depends upon it. . . . . Two alternatives are before us 
colonies may become independent States, and in that case the Dominion 
of Canada and the West Indian group will have to consider whether 
admission into the United States will not be better for them than 
independence. ‘The other alternative is that England may prove 
able to hold together in a federal union countries very remote from 
each other. If the colonies are not, in the old phrase, possessions 
of England, then they must be a part of England, and we must 
adopt this view in earnest. . . . . It isa false preoccupation that the 
problem is insoluble.” 

All real statesmen will help and not hinder the great epochal 
movement for the recognition, reconciliation, and organization of the 
various nations and national groups that make up our empire, with 
a view to their ultimate imperial consolidation. A new political 
world demands a new political science, and the crisis which Burke 
foretold in his great speech on conciliation with America has come, 
It has come in the way he feared it would, and it has come for the 
second half of the North American continent. 

“My hold,” he said, “on the colonies is in the close affection 
which grows from common names, from vindicated blood, from similar 
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privileges, and equal protection. These are the ties which, though 
light as air, are as strong as links of iron. Let the colonies 
always keep the idea of their civil rights associated with your 
government, they will cling and grapple to you, and no force under 
heaven will be of power to tear them from their allegiance; but let 
it be once understood that your government may be one thing, and 
their privileges another—that these two things may exist without any 
relation—the cement is gone, and everything hastens to decay and 
dissolution.” 

The largest view of the position of our great colonies is, and must 
be, that of factors in federal, confederal, and imperial statesmanship ; 
yet two of the greatest of them suffer, for no fault of their own, from 
flagrant, not to say wanton, anomalies, tending towards, or to, dis- 
ruption, For want of right federal relations with England, they 
have become the victims of home ignorance or carelessness, and the 
conditions of their future national life have been subjected to serious 
mutilation, limitation, or attack, The days of vast organizations, 
great empires, great alliances, and great wars have still to come ; yet 
we take no official thought of the morrow of confederation, without 
which no defence of ours can possibly be equal to possible or probable 
attacks upon us. 

Canada is the great exemplar of what confederation ought to do 
for the Empire, and of what our statesmen have refused, and refuse 
to do, for confederation. Canada is the largest and also the nearest 
of our large colonies, and affords the only safe land transit to the 
East and Australasia. Canada was the object, not to say the butt, 
of the specially contemptuous indifference with which Whig: states- 
men treated her, and our own best imperial interests, in the matter 
of the Reciprocity Treaty, and at other specially critical times. The 
Canadian question is, moreover, remarkable in several respects :— 
(1) for the way in which Whig shortcomings were counteracted— 
a breakwater against annexation being established, in 1859, by 
creating British Columbia a Crown Colony; (2) for the saving effects 
on Canada of the exhausting war of North and South in 1861-5; 
(3) for Liberal statesmen’s indifference as to the expiry of the Reci- 
procity Treaty in 1866; and (4) for Beaconsfield’s work of federation 
in 1867. 

Great Britain may not remain the seat of empire if she cannot realize 
the conditions of empire. Our enemies see this, our friends see it, our 
colonies see it; we must see it ourselves. America eagerly presses on 
Canada the desired privileges of equal citizenship, and participation 
in the responsibility and dignity of a great empire; whilst Canada, | 
at present anxious for full British citizenship, is left by us to drift 
anywhither, her own nationality and power growing year by year, and 
in her hands the priceless advantage of her inter-oceanic railway. 
We pass by the case of Ireland, whose very nationality—the sine qua 
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non of our home federation—is denied, although her people are every- 
where throughout our empire, and wield a disproportionate influence 
over the policy of our greatest rival, whose boundary touches for 
3000 miles that of our greatest colony, the certain battle-field of any 
possible Anglo-American dispute. The case and cry of Australasia 
for adequate federal representation in London, or for some voice in 
treaty-making, a propos of the New Guinea incident, is analogous to 
that of Canada in the matter of the Reciprocity Treaty, and is a 
startling warning ; for in New Guinea, in 1883-4, through ignorance 
or carelessness, our home statesmen lost at one fell stroke over 
68,000 square miles of territory, since christened “ Kaiser Wilhelm 
Land,” and thus introduced Germany as a next-door neighbour to 
the ‘Australasian system.’ 

How long then shall we palter on the Great Divide between 
Confederation and Disruption, and dare the one because we will not 
achieve the other ? The question is not what must be the logical end 
of this conduct, but what sort of disaster is needed to awake us to a 
right course, or how long the end can be postponed if we propose to 
the colonies no reasonable bond of citizenship and no adequate voice 
in empire. . 

The consensus on these subjects, of the prize and other essayists 
on federation, chosen out of 106 competitors from all parts of the 
Empire, and writing from the Cape, Melbourne, New Zealand, and 
Manitoba, is as important as it is remarkable, and is reinforced by 
three writers in the past year—namely, Professor Bryce, of Mani- 
toba College; Sir E. W. Watkin, who has crossed the Atlantic on 
various important missions to Canada or the States thirty times in 
the last thirty-five years; and Mr. Cooke, just quoted, whose book 
is compiled from the papers of Sir Peter Scratchley, late defence 
adviser of the Australasian colonies. 

In February 1862, Mr. Ward, Chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce to which the United States Congress had referred the 
whole matter of the Reciprocity Treaty, reported, in part, as follows:— 
“The great and practical value of the British North American pro- 
vinces and possessions is seldom appreciated. Stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, they contain an area of at least 
3,478,380 square miles—more than is owned by the United States, 
and not much less than the whole of Europe with its family of 
nations, 

“The climate and soil are precisely those by which the skill, 
energy, and virtue of the human race are best developed. Nature 
there demands thought and labour from man as conditions of his 
existence, and yields abundant rewards to a wise industry.” 

The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 had settled the fishery complica- 

1 See ch. 16, ** Australian Defences and New Guinea,” by C. Kinlock Cooke, 
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tions on a coast-line of 4000 miles, and provided for the international 
navigation of the St. Lawrence for 1200 miles, and of the canals and 
locks of that mighty river and of Lake Michigan and its tributaries. 
It had removed jealousies with the States, and fostered common 
interests to the extent, in 1865, of an annual interchange of commodi- 
ties of £10,000,000 sterling, and strengthened the bonds of peace 
and goodwill. According to the report of the United States Revenue 
Commissioners, 1866, the trade under the Treaty increased from 
$20,000,000 in 1854 to $68,000,000 in 1864, and this trade was 
larger than that of the United States with any country in the world 
except Great Britain. This Treaty was allowed to expire in 1866, 
with twelve months’ notice given 17th of March 1865, notwithstand- 
ing the report of the Committee of the Honourable the Executive 
Council, approved by the Governor-General of Canada on the 19th of 
February 1865, of which we extract the following :— 

“ There is imminent danger of its abrogation unless prompt and 
vigorous steps be taken by her Majesty’s Ministers to avert a great 
calamity. 

‘‘Specially . . . . importance of renewal before the year’s notice, 
for fear that the notice, if once given, would not be revoked. 

‘** Tt would be impossible to express in figures, with any approach 
to accuracy, the extent to which the facilities of commercial inter- 
course created by the Reciprocity Treaty have contributed to the 
wealth and prosperity of this province; and it would be difficult to 
exaggerate the importance which the people of Canada attach,” &c. 

After a reference to “ loyalty to their Sovereign,” the committee 
concluded with these words :—“ They cannot err in directing the 
attention of the enlightened statesmen of the great Empire of which 
it is the proudest boast of Canadians to form a part, to the connec- 
tion between material prosperity and political contentment, feeling 
that they appeal to the highest motives of patriotic statesmen—the 
desire to perpetuate a dominion founded on the affectionate allegiance 
of a prosperous and contented people.” 

But “ her Majesty’s Imperial advisers,” appealed to in this docu- 
ment, were attending to Poland and Denmark: of 369 papers tabled 
in 1864, and 170 in 1865, not one was about this treaty; and, by 
October 1865, when Lord John Russell and Mr. Gladstone came in, 
the notice to terminate had been given. In May 1865, when questions 
on the subject were asked in the English House of Commons, the 
answer was—there were “no papers,” and there had been no nego- 
tiations. ‘‘It was the masterly inactivity of Earl Granville and 
other Whigs,” writes Sir E. W. Watkin, “which has. done so much 
harm to the prestige and power of our Empire. Opportunities are 
everything.” 

These derelictions first brought clearly out the real alternatives 
which present themselves to Canada. Canada, having no treaty 
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powers of her own, is not mistress of her own destiny, as she means 
to be. She will demand federal representation at Westminster or at 
Washington. The latter would at once give the United States com- 
mercial unity and “ equality on the ocean” with ourselves. 

Up to 1865 both Canada and the States would have welcomed 
negotiations to extend or renew the Treaty. After 1865, and, notably, 
in the debate of March 14, 1866, members of Congress talked of the 
American deputies of Great Britain being received there: “‘ Let them 
come and share the responsibilities of our one Government. Let us 
be all brothers with one flag under one destiny.” The fact was that, 
immediately on the termination (May 1865) of the war between’ 
North and South, a strong annexationist and protectionist party had 
sprung up, and it was plainly declared in Congress that the suspen- 
sion of the Treaty would compel the Canadians to “come in.” The 
anti-British party was stimulated by the attitude of Earl Russell with 
regard to the remonstrances of Adams and Seward in 1864, as to 
confederate agents asylumed in Canada and invading the United 
States. Then followed the burning of their commercial steamers 
and the Alabama raids, and then came notice of termination of the 
Treaty. The reform journals of ‘the West took up the annexation 
strain. The Chicago Tribune, of January 6, 1866, boasted, “The 
Canadians will in the end be constrained to knock for admission into 
the Great Republic ; ” and Mr. Morrill, Chairman of Ways and Means, 
said at Washington, in the following month, in answer to Mr. Galt,the 
Canadian Minister of Finance, and others, on neutralization, ‘ That will 
have to be postponed until you, gentlemen, assume your seats here.” 

Mr, Derby, in his report (Jan. 1, 1866) to the United States 
Revenue Commissioners, discussed the various claims of ‘‘ concession 
or coercion ” as inducements to the Canadians to “ come over;” “and 
if,” he writes, “as an inducement for this treaty, and in settlement 
of Alabama claims, we can obtain a cession of Vancouver’s Island, or 
other territory, it will be a consummation devoutly to be wished, . . . 
If the maritime provinces (of Canada) would join us spontaneously 
to-day, sterile as they may be in the soil under a sky of steel, still, 
with their hardy population, harbours, fisheries, and seamen, they 
would greatly strengthen and improve our position, and aid us in 
the struggle for equality on the ocean, If we would succeed upon 
the deep we must either maintain our fisheries or absorb the 
provinces,” 

This was in 1866. ‘‘The British North America Act” became law 
on March 29, 1867, and since then the making of the Canadian 
nation out of the seven provinces has gone on apace. The abrogation 
of the Reciprocity Treaty involved the future of a largely increased 
commerce, the question of arming or of neutralizing the lakes, 
(through the centre of four of which—Superior, Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario—the political boundary passes), and the process which was 
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fast making one people commercially, and two nations politically. 
“ Since 1817,” as Sir E. W. Watkin said in the English House, “ we 
had neutralized as regards armaments the great lakes and waterways 
of America, possessing a coast-line of 3000 miles, But he had seen 
a very strong United States fortress within forty miles of Montreal 
itself, with embrasures, he believed, for some 200 guns, This work 
had been going on during the war ”—urged on apparently by fears 
of British intervention." 

In 1863 the Canadian Pacific Railway route, to commence at Hali- 
fax, was being settled. In 1868 the council meeting for deciding 
the route of the intercolonial railway was held at Ottawa. By 
November 1885 the Canadian Pacific was completed, and brought 
Great Britain 925 miles nearer to Yokohama, the chief seaport of 
Japan, and proportionably nearer to Hong Kong and the East.? In 
the same year it carried 9,672,599 passengers, and made a net profit of 
over eight million dollars, and the Imperial Government will probably 
subsidise a line of steamers from Vancouver, and establish a regular 
mail service over this road to the East and Australasia. 10,773 
miles of railway had been completed at the end of June 1885, being 
an increase of 824 miles over the total length in 1884. 812 miles 
more were in course of construction, and for 3000 more which has 
been surveyed a concession has been granted by the Government, 
making a total of 14,585 miles, 

Professor Bryce and Sir E. W, Watkin both confirm our conten- 
tion respecting the rapid growth of the Canadian nationality, the 
necessity of imperial confederation, the conditions on which Canada will 
join us in a real union, and the alternatives if she do not—especially 
the conclusion that Canadian independence means finally nothing 
short of absorption into the United States. Meanwhile, however, 
Canada becomes more and more English, and America more and 
more cosmopolitan, and the great mass of Dominion interests, national 
and moral, as well as material, are being stimulated and sustained 
by commerce, and united, as Lord Durham’s famous report proclaimed 
they would be, by the railways. 

In his “ Short History of the Canadian People,” Professor Bryce 
remarks (pp. 462-3) :— 

“Probably no people has ever entered upon so heavy a re- 
sponsibility in order to build up a nation as the Canadian people. 
The project of a trans-continental railway, a part of it to pass over 
many hundreds of miles of rock and mountain, might well have 
deterred a more numerous and wealthy people. The acquisition of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company territory in 1870, and the desire to 
make complete the solid fabric of British American union by the 
addition of British Columbia, led to a promise by the Canadian 


1 Speech, March 1865 ; see ‘‘ Canada and the States,” pp. 437-8. 
2 “Statesman’s Year Book.” 
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Government to complete in ten years the inter-oceanic idalne, dine 
linking together the several provinces. That the people of Canada 
believed in those who claimed to act from patriotic and broad political 
motives is seen by their willingness to take upon themselves the burden 
of debt. The opponents of the railway called the patriots “ madmen.” 
The explanation of this is that confederation introduced a larger 
life, the continued rivalry. of the United States awakened in Canadians 
a desire to hold their own. Undoubtedly the Mackenzie Govern- 
ment fell because it failed to realize the swelling tide of rising 
Canadian life, and to satisfy the people’s desire for the unification of 
the Dominion.” ; 

Sir E. W. Watkin’s “ Recollections” of Canada and the States 
are from 1851 to 1886, and he was often engaged on matters con- 
nected with .American and Canadian railways of the greatest 
importance, in negotiations as to the intercolonial railway, the 
North-West transit and telegraph, the purchase of the Hudson’s Bay 
property, &c. We condense the following pertinent remarks from 
his preface :— 

“In this period of thirty-six years (1851-86) the British 
American provinces have been more than once on the slide. The 
cold, neglectful, contemptuous treatment of colonies in general, and 
of Canada in particular, by the Doctrinaire Whigs and Benthamite 
Radicals, and by Tories of the Adderley School, had, up to recent 
periods, become a painful strain. Denuding Canada of the imperial 
red-coat disgusted very many; and the constant whispering at the 
door of Canada by United States influences, combined with the 
expenditure of United States money on Nova Scotian and other 
Canadian elections, must be looked to and stopped, to prevent a 
slide in the direction of Washington. 

“ But what will our Government at home do with the new North- 
West passage through Canada? The future of Canada depends upon 
the decision. Is the Canadian Pacific Railway to be left as a monu- 
ment at once of Canada’s loyalty and foresight, and of Canada’s 
betrayal; or is it to be made the new land route to our Eastern and 
Australian empire? If it is to be shunted, then the strength given 
by this glorious self-contained route from the old country to all the 
new countries is wasted. 

“On the other hand, if those who now govern believe in empire, 
and are statesmen, then the soldier, . . . . mails for the East, for 
Australia, and. beyond will pass that way, and the subject of every 
part of the Empire will, as he passes, feel that he is treading the 
sacred soil of real liberty and progress. 

‘“‘Some years ago Sir John A. Macdonald said, ‘I hope to live to 
see the day—and if I do not, that my son may be spared—to see 
Canada the right arm of England. : 

“Thinking people will recognize that the United States become 
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year by year less English and more cosmopolitan, less peaceful and 
more aggressive. ‘The problem here is, how gradually to weaken 
the sectional, and strengthen union ideas. Surely in Canada we can 
apply the safety-valve of augmenting British aid and influence. 
Why not try the reintroduction of the red-coat, to be enlisted and 
officered from every portion of the Queen’s dominions, as of one 
imperial army, paid for by the whole Empire ?”? 

The following remarks by Professor Bryce, on the growth of Cana- 
dian nationality, and of the feeling for national defence, together 
with the wish for federal citizen rights with Englishmen, and on 
the probability that Canadian independence would soon merge in 
American citizenship, are most important :— 

“ In 1861, ‘the Mason and Slidell, or 7rent, affair’ roused Canadian 
patriotism. A remarkable change came over the country. Volun- 
teers organized all over the country and enlisted for three years. 
From this time forth Canada possessed a well-armed and uniformed 
citizen soldiery. The 7rent excitement passed away, but the military 
spirit continued. The skill of the Canadian voyageur soldiers in 
1870 led General Wolseley to send to Canada for an agile force to 
work his boats up the Nile. ‘The unity of the Dominion is being 
felt as year by year passes. 

‘The development of a national life in Canada brings heavy re- 
sponsibilities with it. Canada possesses a population of 5,000,000, a 
territory of three and a-half millions of square miles, and a commer- 
cial navy one of the largest in the world. Her pioneers are reclaim- 
ing the face of the earth in the remotest districts; new industries 
are springing up in her cities. In the veins of her people runs the 
blood of races which in the Old World have been famous. The 
temper of Canada is plainly to insist that in treaty-making she 
shall be represented. 

*‘ Should Canada declare for independence, she must be prepared to 
take her place among the nations ; must immediately face the build- 
ing and equipment of a navy to protect her coast-line and fisheries ; 
must establish a standing army at least as large as that of the United 
States ; must follow her very considerable commerce to every part of 
the world with a consular and diplomatic service ; must enormously 
increase her foreign department of government, and pilot her own 
way through the treacherous shoals and dangerous whirlpools of inter- 
national complication, 

“ With international relations with the United States so varied and 
complicated, independence would probably be but the prelude to 
annexation, a contingency which the interest, sentiment, and patriotic 
attitude of the great mass of Canadians forbids even to be discussed. 
While all Canadians of any character or standing oppose the 


1 Watkin’s “ Canada and the States.” 
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suggestion made, probably the French Canadians are the most 
determined in opposition to independence and its probable result. 

“There is, indeed, a school of pessimistic writers, who belittle 
the future of Canada, and conjure up difficulties; but when these 
prophets of evil are dead Canadian autonomy will no doubt be living 
still. 

“The eyes of Canada are turned to imperial federation. In November 
1884 a league was founded in England, aiming at the permanent 
unity of the British Empire. The principle of the scheme is that no 
rights of local parliaments as regards local affairs shall be affected ; 
and that it shall combine on an equitable basis the resources of the 
Empire for the maintenance of common interests, and adequately 
provide for an organized defence of common rights.” ' 

Mr. Greswell, the first London Chamber of Commerce prizeman, 
and late Professor of Classics at the Cape University, writes :— 

“ Imperial federation seems to be a way of imperial salvation. . 
Those parochial politicians to whom a British empire, extending its 
organization over the world, is inconceivable and impracticable... . 
If the Demos of England disregard the legacy of a colonial empire, 
they will prove yet again that-democracies cannot be trusted with 
empire,” 

But, indeed, all the essays reprinted by the London Chamber of 
Commerce re-echo the demand made by Canada for equal citizenship 
in imperial federation. Mr. Fitzgerald, of New Zealand, asks: ‘‘ Does 
any future destiny present itself as possible for the British Empire, 
but, on the one hand, a federation upon fair and equitable grounds, or, 
on the other, its final disruption ? Can it then be reasonably expected 
that the present position of the supreme legislative authority, vested in 
the mother country alone, will be permanently palatable to the other 
countries of the Empire? Can it be believed that, as the colonies 
approach nearer to the mother country, or exceed it in wealth and 
population, they will submit, or ought to submit, to the dictation of 
one power only of the Empire, on questions in which they have an 
equality, if not a preponderance, of interest, or which may involve 
them in tremendous sacrifices? Can England now shrink from the 
responsibilities in which her success has involved her, or from such 
a modification of the machinery of her government as has become 
necessary to consolidate and preserve the mighty fabric which it is 
her pride and glory to have called into existence ?” 

Mr. Bradshaw, of Melbourne, demands: “In case of war what 
would happen? The Colonial Ministries would be entrusted with the 
entire control of the local defence, regardless of any reasonable 
expense. The one recognized fact would be that Great Britain was 
at war, and that the colonies were liable to attack, and must be 
defended. Who, then, throughout the whole British Empire would 


1 Bryce’s ‘‘ Short History of the Canadian People,” pp. 468, 471-4, 490-2. 
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be carrying on the war? The British and Colonial Ministries, Why” 
not then carry out one comprehensive scheme instead of each fight- 
ing for his own hand ?” 

Mr. Turnock, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, writes :— 

“We believe that . . . . the next quarter of a century will decide 
whether the summit of England’s greatness has been reached, and 
the period of her decadence is at hand. What was one of the chief 
causes of the overthrow of the great Roman Empire? One by one 
those possessions were allowed to lapse into independence, &. It 
will be well for England if she profits by the mistakes, lest she 
meet the fate, of her great prototype. As a Canadian, we will look 
at the question from a Canadian point of view. Since confedera- 
tion, nineteen years ago, a national spirit has been manifesting 
itself, and is each year on the increase. But the Canadians have 
not a voice in the making of their treaties . . . . neither can they 
prevent a war by which their country might be overrun and deso- 
lated. Whenever any trouble has occurred between England and 
the United States, Canada has always been the battle-ground .... 
and it would be Canada again that would bear the brunt of battle. 
This (Canadian) national spirit may be for good or ill It is for 
England to decide. Canada cannot long continue as she is. What, 
then, is her future? Independence, annexation to the Republic 
south of her, or a readjustment of her relations with England. 
Independent Canada would soon become part of the American 
Union. . . . . She would then be an active instead of a passive part 
of a great nation. Is England prepared to offer Canada the same 
as the United States does? Is she prepared to confer the full rights 
and privileges of British citizens? If she is, there is not the least 
question as to which Canada will adopt; and what may be said of 
Canada may be said of the other colonies. We have instanced 

Canada, because she is the oldest and most advanced of all the 
colonies, and is perhaps the least English of them, having a great 
deal in common with the United States. Australia would be in a 
better position to maintain independence, but would she prefer it 
to being placed on an equal footing with the United Kingdom? We 
greatly mistake if she would. 

“ We are a strong English Conservative . . . . and hold that a 
scheme to consolidate the foundations of our empire is essentially 
conservative, As we propose to make the old countryman and 
the colonist equal, and give the colonist the same voice as the old 
countryman in imperial affairs, we believe that with a scheme that 
accomplishes this they will be perfectly satisfied. This is to be 
accomplished by federation.” 

Mr. Goldwin Smith says of the Canadian Pacific Railway :— 

“, , .. Running through a great part of its course completely 
within the grasp of the Americans, so that Mr, Blaine, if he were 
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elected President by the Irish vote, would carry the keys of India at 
his girdle.” 

And of the fishermen on the American side he remarks :— 

“ Not a few are Canadians by birth, and living proofs of the fusion 
that is fast being brought about between the two sections of the 
English-speaking race upon this continent, through the operation of 
attractive forces too strong for political allegiance.”! 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, however, is one of the small and diminishing 
party of little Englanders, and declared long ago for “ colonial 
enfranchisement,” alias imperial disruption. Few, when he first 
wrote, thought much of the prospects of imperial unity, but we 
must bear in mind that Canada, as remarked by Sir E. W. Watkin, 
“has been hitherto the resort of British settlers only, while the 
United States have become a home for all the world.” 

In the year before the Act of Canadian Confederation was passed, 
and on the 2nd of July 1866, an extraordinary Bill was introduced 
into the American Congress, read twice, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, for the admission into the American 
Republic of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Canada East and West, 
and for the organization of the territories of Selkirk, Saskatchewan, 
and Columbia. It enacted that, on notice of consent by Great Britain 
and the provinces concerned, the President should proclaim them 
constituted and admitted as States and territories of the United 
States of America accordingly! Sir E. W. Watkin prints the Bill 
verbatim, in his chapter on “ uncertain sounds ” and “ duffer” govern- 
ment by our Adderleys, Russells, and Granyilles. The only excuse 
for offering to relieve the Queen of all her territories between the 
Atlantic and Pacific was that “ nobody knew what the British Govern- 
ment was inclined to do.” As a matter of fact the British Ambassador 
took no notice of the Bill. Mr. Disraeli soon acceded to power, and 
in the following year the Act of Canadian Confederation was passed. 
During the debate on that Bill, February 28, 1867 (‘ Hansard,” 
vol. 185, p. 1187), Mr. Watkin well argued :-— 

“Did the hon. member (Mr. Bright) think that it was best for 
civilization and for public liberty that this half of the continent 
should be annexed to the United States? Every man of common- 
sense knew that these territories could not stand by themselves ; 
they must be either British or American, under the Crown or under 
the Stars and Stripes. Extent and variety were amongst the ele- 
ments of imperial greatness. Take the question of defence. Our 
North American possessions had a coast-line of 1000 miles on the 
East and 800 on the West, and some of the finest harbours on that 
continent, and a mercantile marine entitling it to the third rank 
among maritime nations. The moment these advantages passed into 
the hands of the United States that country would become the 


1 Contemporary Review, October 1887. 
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greatest naval power in the world. In preserving commercial rela- 
tions with the United States, the Canadian frontier line of 3000 miles 
was likewise extremely useful. If England, therefore, desired to 
maintain her trade, it was desirable to maintain her North American 
possessions. A large proportion of the corn imported into this 
country was brought from America, and in what state would 
England find herself if all the food exports of North America were 
placed under the control of the Government of Washington? The 
corn-growing fields of Upper Canada ranked fifth in point of 
productiveness. Did England not wish to preserve this vast store- 
house? Suppose that Canada belonged to America: in the event, 
of a quarrel with England there was nothing to prevent the United 
States from declaring that not an ounce of food should leave its 
territories, which would then extend from the Arctic Regions to the 
Gulf of Mexico. It was no use blinking the question. This would 
not be a decision affecting Canada merely ; we had sympathies alike 
with Australia and the other colonies. The British Empire was one 
and indivisible, or it was nothing.” 

The answer to all these doubts and questionings is ‘‘ Confedera- 
tion ””—the Imperial Confederation of all the Britains. Sir E. W. 
Watkin is not the first who has pointed out that a confederal 
council in London would soon naturally lead to the selection of the 
fittest and choicest men of the Empire for the greatest and most 
responsible positions in the Empire, for it was a strong point in some 
of the London Chamber of Commerce essays on confederation. But 
we are tempted here to transcribe what Sir E. W. Watkin and 
Professor Bryce say of “The Statesman of Canada.” The former 
Says :-— 

“Mr. (since Sir) John A. Macdonald entered the Governor- 
General’s presence with a manly deference. I was at once struck 
by an odd resemblance in some of his features and expressions to 
Disraeli—dark curly hair, piercing eyes, aquiline nose, mouth some- 
times firm, almost stern in expression, sometimes so mild that he 
seemed especially fitted to play with little children. I soon learned 
that, in tact, fixed purpose, and resources, he was ahead of them all, 
and, after watching his career for a quarter of a century, I have seen 
no reason to alter that opinion. He is the statesman of Canada— 
one of the ablest men on the continent. I wish he administered 
the colonial relations of the whole Empire. Had he done so for the 
last ten years we should have escaped our mistakes in South Africa 
and the everlasting disgrace of Majuba Hill. Why is it that such 
men are excluded from office at home ?” 

“He is probably,” says Professor Bryce of Mr. Macdonald, “the 
best living example of Conservatism as opposed to Toryism. The 
Dominion, with its conflicting interests, arising from differences of 
commercial and industrial situation, of race, religion, and prejudice, 
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afforded unbounded field for the special qualities of such a man as 
Sir John Macdonald.” 

“ But,” asks Sir E. W. Watkin, “who should negotiate? The 
incapable, nonchalant people who have so signally perilled the 
interests of Great Britain, or new and capable men? Or should 
the whole state of our relations with the United States be remitted 
to a Plenipotentiary? What ought we to seek in the interests of 
peace and civilization ? 

“1, A neutralization of the 3000 miles of frontier, rendering 
fortifications needless. 

“2. A continuance of the neutrality of the lakes and rivers 
bordering upon the two countries. 

“ 3. Common navigation of the lakes and the outlets to the sea. 

“4, An enlargement of canals and locks, to enable the food of 
the West to flow unimpeded, and at the smallest cost, direct in the 
same bottoms to Europe or any other part of the world, 

“5, Neutrality of telegraphs and post routes between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, no matter which territory they may traverse. 

“6, A free interchange of untaxed, and an exchange at internal 
revenue duty only, of taxed, commodities. 

“7, The passage of goods in bond through the respective terri- 
tories as heretofore. 

“8. A common use of ports on both sides of the continent.” 

It is not strange that the speeches of Mr. D’Arcy McGee, a 
Young Ireland man of 1848, and a victim of Fenian assassination at 
Ottawa, should be amongst the best Canadian contributions to federal 
questions, and the best examples of Canadian Irish loyalty. There 
needs, therefore, no apology for the following short extract from his 
great speech in the Legislative Assembly of Canada, at Quebec, 9th 
of February 1865, in the debate on the Canadian Dominion Bill :— 

“T trust the House will permit me a few words as to the prin- 
ciple of confederation itself. There is something in the frequent 
fond recurrence of mankind to this principle, among the freest 
people, in their best times and in their worst dangers, which leads 
me to believe that it has a very deep hold in human nature itself— 
an excellent basis for a Government to have. The main question is 
the due distribution of powers, but-the principle itself seems to me 
to be capable of being so adapted as to promote internal peace 
and external security, and to call into action a genuine, enduring, 
and heroic patriotism. It is a principle capable of inspiring a noble 
ambition, and a most salutary emulation. 

“The principle of federation is a generous principle. It gives 
men local duties to discharge, invests them with general supervision, 
and excites a healthy sense of responsibility and comprehension. It 
has produced a wise and true spirit of statesmanship in all countries 
in which it has ever been applied, and is eminently favourable to 
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liberty. It is a principle inseparable from every Government that 
ever gave extended and important services to a country, because 
all Governments have been more or less confederations in their 
character. The British Isles are a quasi confederation, and the old 
French dukedoms were confederated in the States-General. We go 
to the Imperial Government, the common arbiter of us all, in our 
true federal metropolis—to ask for our fundamental charter. We 
hope by that charter to lay the basis of permanency. The two great 
things that all men aim at in free government are liberty and per- 
manency. ‘There is not a freer people than the inhabitants of these 
colonies, but there should be a high central authority—the virtue of 
civil obedience. Here every man is the son of hisown works. We 
have no aristocracy but of virtue and talent. We want time to 
grow. What we can do we will do cheerfully and loyally. We 
want to be joined together, that, if danger comes, we can support 
each other in the day of trial. We come (let us say) to your 
Majesty, who has given us liberty, to give us unity, that we may 
preserve and perpetuate our freedom; and whatsoever charter you 
may give us, we shall loyally obey and observe as long as it is the 
pleasure of your Majesty and your successors to maintain the con- 
nection between Great Britain and these colonies.” 

Burke warned us that the great and comprehensive cause of our 
misfortunes was the want of a clear and adequate conception of the 
whole of our dominions, their necessities and their demands. The 
colonies themselves now warn us that it is impossible to utilize those 
ideas without colonial representation at the imperial centre, Of 
all our colonies, Canada, which ought to be, and desires to be, 
the right arm of England, is now, and has been since 1865, in a 
most critical and dangerous position ; for our statesmen have acted as 
though they did not care for Canadian prayers, had not heard of 
Canadian despatches, and cared nothing for Canadian allegiance. 
Mr. Chamberlain has a great opportunity if he knows how to use 
it. We, in England, have of course known that Canada might drift 
into, and that the United States might prepare for, an annexation or 
absorption policy, but we did not know that all went right for our 
Empire there until 1865, and that all that has gone wrong there is 
the direct consequence of official blindness, deafness, and preoccupa- 
tion. May we now, at last, comprehend in time the alternatives of 
imperial unity and disruption, and of Canadian representation and 
citizenship either at Westminster or Washington. 

What, then, our great colonies demand is a fair share of imperial 
citizenship for those who are prepared to pay and fight for it, who 
already share its dangers and are qualified to bear its honours, and 
one of which is offered almost as august a citizenship by our greatest 
rival. ‘ We can only unite by federation.” 
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In 1775 Burke considered “the great floods and eternal barriers 
of creation” as the only real obstacles to colonial representation in 
our Imperial Parliament. But since his day we have turned the 
floods into steam, and the steam into motors; we have made the 
eternal barriers our broad highways; we have even appointed the 
lightning to rule the night at our bidding, to flash our mandates 
beneath the abyss, and to search its surface for our foes! 

“T look,” said Burke, “ on the imperial rights of Great Britain, 
and the privileges which the colonies ought to enjoy under those 
rights, to be just the most reconcilable things in the world.” 

We are long past. the day when the interests of classes can long 
prevail over those of nations, or diplomatic artifices or expedients 
over facts; and it is only when those who are in the right descend 
to artifices and expedients that the opponents of truth and Nature 
have a chance. The Canadian people know what they are about 
and what they want, and will vote as befits their own commercial 
interests and national and imperial instincts. Those who think 
otherwise should consider how and why the Reciprocity Treaty 
fell through, the vast and almost magical changes already resulting 
from the development of the great North-West, how the trans- 
continental and inter-oceanic railway at once empowers, embodies, 
and stimulates the spirit of patriotism and empire, as well as the 
energies of commerce, and whether it is likely that citizens of the 
freest country in the world will much longer continue to raise a 
superabundant income by taxing themselves for the benefit of a few 
manufacturers ? 

In 1861 the New York Chamber of Commerce favoured the 
Reciprocity Treaty, and so did Congress, by appointing a Committee. 
The Committee reported in its favour in 1862, and resolved in its 
favour in 1864. Mr. Seward endorsed it in 1864, and the Detroit 
Convention asked for it on the 14th July 1865, In Congress, on the 
14th of March 1866, in the debate on an abortive Bill for regulating 
trade with Canada, Mr. Brooks (Dem. New York) said :— 

“‘He did not believe there would have been thirty votes obtained 
in this House last year for the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty 
with Canada, but for the explicit understanding that some sort of 
reciprocity in trade would be forthwith re-established, either through 
the treaty-making power, or through the legislative power of the 
Government. He now saw in the additional claims of the lumber, 
coal, and other, interests, that adyantage was to be taken, and that 
never again were we to have reciprocity. He had given his vote 
with the understanding that it should be substantially renewed 
That our internal revenues might be levied either by them (the 
Canadians) or by us in our imports from them,” 

And now, after fifteen or twenty years, Canada looks like part of an 
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altered world. She had in 1880 some 48,000 organized Militia, 
and the Reserve was believed to be about 700,000. 

Hundreds of States’ farmers have been and are going over to 
Manitoba, which has a cultivateable area of 375 millions of acres.’ 
According to the Ontario Bureau of Statistics, the working classes’ 
average savings are about $48 a year per man over expenditure. 
According to the United States 1880 Census, and the Canada Census 
1881, there are 14 Canadians in the United States to every 1000, 
and 18 Americans in Canada to every 1000. 

As Sir John A. Macdonald, now for the third time Premier of 
Canada, said, in the debate on the Address in the 3rd session of 
the 5th Parliament, January 1885: “It is not by going down on 
our knees that we shall get reciprocity. American statesmen said, 
Let us hold off a little longer.”* 

The public debt of Canada in 1885 was only $264,763,607, and 
how momentous has been the effect of this “little longer” is shown 
by the speeches of the Governor-General, Lord Lansdowne, at 
Winnipeg and Victoria, and of the Minister of the Interior, the 
Hon. Thomas White, at the Montreal banquet in the same year, 
The latter statesman said :— 

“T do not believe that the independent existence of the old 
provinces of Canada would be worth ten years’ purchase if we had 
not the great North-West on which to build up our future. The 
people of Eastern Canada are moving westward. Were it not for 
the North-West they must drift into the neighbouring Republic.” 

And Lord Lansdowne spoke at Winnipeg as follows, on the effect 
of the great railway on the material and political consolidation of the 
Dominion, and on confederation :— 

“The courage, the audacity, of this great national work—without 
a parallel in the history of similar undertakings. . . . . The stupen- 
dous character of the work. A maze of mountains through which 
no path, not even a hunter’s trail, had been carried. By the vigour 
with which this enterprise has been carried out, you have shown 
your intention of leaving nothing undone for the material and 
political consolidation of the Dominion, Confederation without the 
railway was not worth the paper on which the British North America 
Act was printed A consciousness that the present generation 
is not here to shape the fortunes of this country on selfish ends or 
temporary convenience.” 

At Victoria, in October, the Governor-General also spoke of 
Esquimault as “a naval station likely to become one of the greatest 
and most important strongholds of the empire. You have a coal 
supply sufficient for all the navies of the world.” 

Canada has, as compared with the States, a remarkable superiority 


1 Kolb’s ‘* Condition of Nations,” p. 124. 2 Ibid. 
3 Morgan’s “ Dominion Annual Register,” p. 45. * Ibid. p. 308. 
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or monopoly of that very important factor in commercial exchange 
—coal. This is so important that we extract some remarks thereon 
from the important speech by the Hon. T. D’Arcy McGee, before 
alluded to. 

“But there is one special source of wealth to be found in the 
maritime provinces. I allude to coal. I believe we must all concur 
with Sir William Logan that we have no coal in Canada. He 
demonstrated by a laborious survey the thickness or depth of the 
whole group in Northern Nova Scotia to be over 2? miles, an 
amount which far exceeds anything seen in the coal formation in 
other parts of North America; in this group there are 76 coal 
beds one above another. In a commercial, in a military, in every 
point of view, we are dependent on one another. Newfoundland 
dominates the gulf, and none of us can afford to be separated from 
her. Lord Chatham said he would as soon abandon Plymouth 
as Newfoundland to a foreign Power, and he is thought to have 
understood how to govern men.” 

And Vancouver's Island, at the opposite extremity of the Dominion, 
“contains,” according to Sir W. Watkin’s résumé on the Reciprocity 
Treaty, “all the bituminous coal on the west side of the great 
North American continent.” Every passing year now strengthens 
the Canadian nationality beyond all ordinary computation of the 
effect of time, but if commercial union with the States should come 
and prosper, popular content with things as they are would strengthen 
with it; whilst if commercial union comes and fails, the idea of 
political union with the States will wither and fail also. And 
even if eventually—of which, however, we conceive there is no 
danger—Canada should unite with, or be annexed by, the States, the 
States will, after all, be annexed and Anglicized by the Canadians, 
but it will be not so much annexation as reunion. 

The States have always been, and are still, more English than 
anything else, and those of their citizens whose lineage is not directly 
English are of the races that colonized or conquered England. 
Even now America is a truer and freer, as well as a newer England, 
for her land and her religion are free, With such institutions, and 
amid such a confluence of nations, the best blood and ideas of the 
world must needs there hold sway, and we all—Canadians, States 
men, and English—are at one as to the great laws of social life and 
political progress which already rule this planet, whilst our great 
family council, whether its members sit at Ottawa, Washington, or 
London, speak one language, come of the same races, inherit the 
same history and literature, will follow the same path, and never 
yield its real unity, except to influences far more essential and 
imperious than any that mere commerce can direct or combine. 

Thus, we do not agree with Professor Goldwin Smith, that we may 
soon or late have only Canada’s “ friendship,” and we do agree with 
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Lord Palmerston, who opined in 1865 that Canadian independence, 
or loyalty to England, meant in effect one and the same thing. If 
ever they were endangered it was after the Trent affair of the 8th 
of November 1861, when we had decided to keep troops in the pro- 
vinces and to arm strategic points, and the Canadian Parliament 
refused to vote money for defence, notwithstanding which we find 
Lord Palmerston, soon after, thus refuting the arguments of Mr. John 
Bright :— 

“‘T maintain that nothing that has passed, nothing that is now 
passing, between the Government of the United States and our 
Government justifies any man in saying that the relations are likely 
to asume a character leading to war. But then the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright) says that any danger must arise from dis- 
putes between England and the United States, and the Canadians will 
find their best security, not in fortifications, or in British support, but 
in separating themselves from Great Britain. Now, in the first 
place, that happens not to be the wish or inclination of the Canadians. 
They are most anxious to maintain the connection with this country. 
They are proud of that connection. They think it their interest; 
they are willing to make every exertion that their population and 
resources enable them to achieve, to preserve that connection and 
prevent themselves from being absorbed by a neighbouring Power. 
Suppose these provinces separated from this country, is there nothing 
like territorial ambition? The example of the world should teach us 
that, as far as the danger of invasion and annexation is concerned, 
that would be increased to Canada by a separation from Great 
Britain.” * 

We hear a good deal now of Canadian railways, which are political 
and ought to be commercial, and of the Canadian farmer, with profits 
mulcted by excessive freight on the one hand and a Protective tariff 
on the other, who is kept out of the States’ markets close by, whilst 
beckoned on through vast spaces to Dominion markets that hardly 
yet exist. We rely, however, on general causes, operating naturally, 
and we think irresistibly, in a given uniform direction; and we say 
that Canadian nationality has grown with everything that favoured it, 
and in spite of everything that seemed to hinder it; that it has in- 
creased, and not decreased, with the feeling of loyalty to England and 
of pride in belonging to a great empire; and that facts now favour an 
immense development of that feeling. Canada has nationality, and 
wants empire. She can have a freer hand as a member of the 
British Empire than as one of that of the United States. Railways 
beget railways, and traffic traffic. Unity consolidates nationality, and 
nationality leads to empire, Dominion markets must constantly ex- 
tend and increase. Railways will create along their route, and espe- 
cially at either end, vast emporia of commerce. Esquimault Harbour, 


1“ Hansard.” 
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land-locked, easily protected, of sufficient depth, of four or five hun- 
dred acres area, and covered by Vancouver's Island, the only coal- 
producing spot in that region, will be a place of concourse for the 
fleets of that hemisphere, an eyrie of imperial outlook, and a strong- 
hold for defence and communication. 

All tends to show that Canadian nationality and loyalty bid fair to 
be intensified and extended, and that if Canadian and States com- 
mercial unity comes, it will not mean severance from England. 














THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. 


Ir has often been remarked that men and women after middle age, 
and sometimes before that period, are much averse to change of any 
sort, They share Montaigne’s aversion to novelty, “Je suis desgouté 
de nouvelleté quelque visage qu’elle porte,” remarks that genial old 
philosopher. Without perhaps actually stating the opinion that “ What- 
ever is, is right,” we may yet say that deep down in the hearts of men 
and women who have passed their first youth is the firm conviction that 
whatever was good enough for them and their fathers is good enough 
for the growing generation. But as an able woman, one who herself 
felt acutely the cramping and narrowing influences that so fetter the 
lives of women, has said, ‘To delight in doing things because our 
fathers did them is good if it shuts out nothing better; it enlarges 
the range of affection—-and affection is the broadest basis of good in 
life.” And it is because one believes that by the opposition to the move- 
ment for the Higher Education of Women much good will be shut out, 
that one is much dismayed by the antagonism displayed towards it. 
Many and various have been the opinions expressed on this subject, 
and so general has been the bulk of publicly expressed opinion 
against this higher education, as almost to justify the head of one of 
the best of our colleges for women in her complaint that “ public 
opinion is very much against our work.” But to those who believe 
in the truth of their cause, opposition, however general, can never 
damp their ardour ; and they are further comforted by the reflection 
that “in human affairs no extension of belief, however widespread, is 
per se evidence of truth,” 

The objections that have been urged against this movement may 
be shortly summarized as follows :—The opponents of higher educa- 
tion for women tell us that it will so tax and enfeeble the energies 
of women that their constitutions will prove unequal to the strain. 
Nay, with a cool assumption of the point at issue, characteristic, one 
regrets to say, of the opponents of this movement, they tell us that 
“women, though they may give up every thought of matrimony, are 
unequal to the strain, and had better remain unequal.” Further, 
however, probably with an uncomfortable conviction that women, by 
virtue of this fatal higher education, have already accomplished a 
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good deal, it is argued that, even should they succeed in rivalling 
men in work hitherto confined to men, the women’s ‘strength will be 
so exhausted that they will prove unequal to the further strain en- 
tailed by the duties of matrimony with its consequent motherhood. 
The result of this enfeeblement will be that the children of 
such highly educated women will be weak and immature, and so 
there will be perpetuated, not only fewer children—not certainly an 
unmixed evil—but that these children will, in the natural course of 
events, bring forth descendants unable to survive in the battle of life. 
And we learn from a woman, herself of considerable ability, that this 
evil result and more has already ensued, short as is the time during 
which this higher education has been in operation. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton asserts that “the number of women who cannot nurse their 
own children is yearly increasing in the educated and well-conditioned 
classes, and coincident with this special failure is the increase of 
uterine disease. This I have,” adds Mrs. Linton, “ from one of our 
most famous specialists.” One may remark on this, in passing, that 
the above assertion is an interesting example of non sequitur. 
There are many features of social life also coincident with this higher 
education, but they are not by any means necessarily due to this 
education. Further, Miss F. P. Cobbe, in an extremely interesting 
paper on the “ Little Health of Ladies,” in the Contemporary Review, 
1878, holds a view that differs widely from that of Mrs. Linton. 
Miss Cobbe points out that it is especially among the wealthy and 
well-conditioned classes that there is so much illness, but she ascribes 
its prevalence to causes none of which can be described as in the 
remotest degree connected with excessive exercise of the brain: 

It is further argued that to be successful in the race some women 
wish to run—i.e., to reach a slightly higher intellectual leyel than 
they at present occupy—they must remain a class apart ; they must, in 
fact, be celibates. As it has been very frankly, if not vér¥#htelligently, 
asserted : “To justify the cost of her education a woman ought to 
devote herself to its use, else does it come under the head of waste ; 
and to devote herself to its use, she ought to, make herself celibate 
by philosophy and for the utilization of her iffterial.” She must, in 
short, give up all thoughts of domestic pleasures save and except 
those that are enjoyed by bachelors. ,, And, it being assumed that 
higher education is only compatible with celibacy, and that only 
the better class of women will go-dn for it, we are told that only 
inferior women would be left to’ perpetuate the race, to the great 
detriment of society. Among other disabilities that are prophesied 
for those women who are rash enough to wish to cultivate their brains, 
one finds that they must discard petticoats, which hamper their 
movements, and so hinder them from competing effectually with men 
in men’s occupations. ‘ Whatever,” says Dr. Richardson, “ therefore, 
there is of elegance in the present form of female attire, that must 
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be sacrificed to the necessities of competition with men in the work 
common to men;” and then he adds this highly instructive, and, one 
ventures to think, highly original, view of the importance of woman’s 
dress, and which may possibly cause some women to reconsider their 
determination:—“The dress she wears under the régime of woman, the 
mother of men and women, is the sign of the destiny which holds her 
from the active work of men, and which affords her the opportunity for 
bedecking herself so as to fulfil her destiny with elegance and fascina- 
tion.” Surely the gospel of clothes could no further go. It is also 
maintained that this fulfilling of her destiny with elegance and fascina- 
tion, or otherwise, will be seriously interfered with by leading to a 
modification of the present mode of dress, concerning the beauty of 
which opinions differ. But should woman be so ill-advised as to 
enter the ranks with men she will find that, just as men’s occupa- 
tions stamp themselves in repression of visage, in tone of voice, in 
carriage of body, and in size and shape of hands, so must she not 
hope to escape this supposed degradation of elegance and beauty 
entailed by these modifications. Finally—this time also an esthetic 
argument, and therefore supposed to be peculiarly adapted to convince 
female intellects, and those who believe that there is, after all, 
something higher for woman to do than simply to bedeck herself for 
the fulfilling of her destiny with elegance and fascination—woman 
is warned that, should she persist in her ill-advised course, the awful 
result will ensue that her forehead will become slightly larger, as a 
necessary consequence of the increase of brain power; and it seems 
that some esthetic genius has laid it down, apparently for all time, 
that in woman “a large forehead is felt to derogate from beauty.” 

The value of this esthetic peculiarity of woman’s forehead can be 
properly appreciated only when we learn that “the frontal regions, 
which correspond to the non-excitable region of the brain of the 
monkey, are small or rudimentary in the lower animals, and their 
intelligence and powers of reflective thought correspond.” And from 
his researches, Professor Ferrier sees reason to believe that ‘“ develop- 
ment of the frontal lobes is greatest in men with the highest intel- 
lectual powers, and, taking one man with another, the greatest 
intellectual power is characteristic of the one with the greatest frontal 
development.” When we thus turn to science, we get small encourage- 
ment for our admiration of small foreheads—an admiration that is 
very analogous to the complacency with which the Chinese regard the 
distorted and unnatural feet of their women. The foregoing objec- 
tions form a list of disabilities, social, physical, and moral, that is 
sufficiently appalling to minds accustomed to accept all ex cathedrd 
statements as gospel, and to receive assertions as established facts, 
and we know that women’s minds are peculiarly susceptible to such 
influences. 

1 Ferrier, “ Functions of the Brain.” 
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But through all the objections there run two assumptions, neither 
of which is warranted by anything much beyond the dictum of some 
more or less trustworthy authority, and a few cases of injury 
produced by injudicious and excessive study, probably conjoined 
with a delicate constitution. These assumptions are—l, that this 
higher education of women, as carried out, say, at Girton and 
Newnham, is inconsistent with physical health; and 2, it is implied 
and assumed that the physical health of the women of the present 
day is of an extremely satisfactory character. Before proceeding 
to examine these points, we may remark as rather a melancholy 
fact that most of the opposition to this movement comes, not from 
the uneducated and illiterate, but from the learned and from those who, 
with more knowledge, ought to know better; particularly is it in 
the medical profession that the most bitter opposition is met with. 
The attitude of this profession towards women who have endeavoured 
to enter medicine, in which there is a great sphere for them, has 
been, one regrets to say it, one of uncompromising hostility; so 
much so as to pretty nearly justify Miss I’. P. Cobbe when she says 
that the wisdom of the medical profession on this subject may be 
thus summed up: “‘ Women, beware!” it cries; ‘‘ beware! You are 
on the brink of destruction. You have hitherto been engaged only 
in crushing your waists; now you are attempting to cultivate your 
minds! You have been merely dancing all night in the foul air of 
ball-rooms ; now you are beginning to spend your mornings in study. 
You have been incessantly stimulating your emotions with concerts 
and operas, with French plays and French novels; now you are 
exerting your understanding to learn Greek and solve propositions 
in Euclid! Beware, oh beware! Science pronounces that the 
woman who studies—is lost!” To those who know anything of the 
opposition manifested by the medical profession towards this move- 
ment, such a description as the foregoing, though severe, must 
appear accurate. But, as was remarked, it has been too readily 
implied that the health of those women who are most likely to go in 
for this higher education is at present good—an assumption which 
any one on very short consideration can contradict from his own 
experience. 

Where do we find grown girls whose physical health and nervous 
energy are such that they would go a long walk for the sake of the 
physical exercise it gives them? But we do find too many girls 
who, at the age when the bodily condition should be most vigorous, 
and their nervous energy most active, find their strength and nervous 
energy quite exhausted by the labour required for dressing and 
going for a solemn walk into town, whence they return exhausted 
and fagged out, instead of benefited. And can we wonder at this, 
when we see the methods invented by fashion to so attire our women 
that their arms and legs are so hampered, and their bodies so com- 
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pressed, that free active exercise isimpossible ? No wonder then that 
woman should find it such a trouble to dress, and that, being such a 
trouble, it is as often as possible avoided, until her exercise is pretty 
much as limited as that of the model woman in Socrates, where the 
good husband “advises his wife to take exercise by folding up and 
putting by clothes, so obtaining what she ought to have obtained by 
walking out.” ? 

Such meagre exercise as our women take is quite inconsistent, not 
only with health, but with beauty. Any one who knows anything 
of gynzcology is aware that many feminine troubles are due solely to 
want of exercise, with consequent weak and defective health; and 
more cases come under the notice of specialists, famous or otherwise, 
from this defective and weak state of health of our women, than have 
ever come, or are ever likely to come, from the injurious effects of 
this higher education. So prevalent is the general weak physical 
condition of women that one cannot but agree with Miss Cobbe’s 
reflection—“ that the Creator should have planned a whole sex of 
patients, that the normal condition of the female of the human 
species should be to have legs which walk not, and brains which can 
only work on pain of disturbing the rest of the ill-adjusted machine 
—this is to me simply incredible.” 

With a higher intellectual training, and the mind consequently 
more actively employed, one can safely say that specialists in women’s 
diseases would lose many of their most profitable patients, many of 
whom come under their care from that fruitful source of feminine 
ills—an unoccupied mind and the consequent ennui. Were a doctor 
to lose his female patients he would lose a considerable part of his 
practice, depending, as it does to so great an extent, on the many 
ailments so certain to affect any creature so “ cribbed, cabined, and 
confined” as are most of our women. For one case of woman’s 
disease that comes under the care of a medical man, due to the 
injurious effects of this higher education, there are a score of women 
that come under his care for similar diseases that have no such expla- 
nation as over-exercise of brain to offer as the cause of their ailment. 
To assume, therefore, that the present or past health of our women 
is anyining approaching the standard of physical excellence is an 
assumption indeed. What women have already done in mechanical 
work Dr. Richardson has told us, As editors of papers, and as 
managers of business houses, women have proved their capacity. 
As clerks in the Post Office, which can only be entered by competitive 
examination, the Postmaster-General has announced that they have 
proved their competency. And it is a sign of good omen that, at a 
meeting of compositors and printers in London a short time ago, 
there was passed a resolution on this subject, in which, while ex- 
pressing a strong opinion that “women are not physically capable 

1 J, P. Mahaffy, “Social Life in Greece.” 
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of performing the duties of a compositor,” the conference recom- 
mended the admission of female compositors into the Union, ‘‘ upon 
the same conditions as journeymen, provided always the females are 
paid strictly in accordance with the scale.” * 

When one proceeds to more purely intellectual work, one finds that 
in the examinations for the Triposes held at Girton and Newnham, 
as well as in the ordinary B.A. Degree Examination, and at London 
University, women have proved themselves the equals of men; while 
the list of appointments subsequently held by those who have so 
successfully passed their examinations—appeintments as medical 
officers at home and abroad, as well as to educational positions entail- 
ing onerous and fatiguing duties—sufficiently demonstrates, one 
would imagine, that there are, at any rate, very many women who, 
besides having been capable of the physical and mental strain 
necessary to pass such examinations, are yet further able to under- 
take and fulfil the duties of posts that necessarily involve much 
mental and physical work. But though this is so, one cannot, 
and one need not, ignore the fact that occasionally cases do un- 
doubtedly occur of serious injury to the health of women from over- 
exercise of brain; nor is this result to be wondered at. We know 
that when a low type of civilization comes into contact and com- 
petition with one of a higher grade, an evil result to the lower type 
will ensue. The law of survival of the fittest will come into 
operation, the weaker will suffer, and those that survive will be 
those most suitable for the stages of evolution necessary in the 
progress of a lower to a higher type. So, though to a much more 
limited extent, will mischief ensue when a lower type of, or a less 
highly developed, brain endeavours, without previous careful training, 
to undertake tasks easy to the more highly trained intellect of man. 

Through many generations, women have been kept intellectually 
in swaddling clothes, Just as the Chinese cramp up the feet of their 
girls and get ridiculed for their pains, so do we, with more enlighten- 
ment, and therefore with more sin, circumscribe the mental growth 
of our girls, thereby earning, if not receiving, the ridicule that is 
properly our due. From the earliest years this cramping and para- 
lysing influence begins. At an age when physiologically there is 
little difference between the sexes, the boy expends his surplus nervous 
energy on his rough but healthy games, untrammelled by clinging 
garments ; while the girl is taught, even thus early, that it is im- 
proper and unbecoming to romp about as her nervous energy would 
dictate ; and, as if still further to hamper the natural, healthy move- 
ments of the body, we dress our girls in materials readily soiled, 

1 It is worthy of note that the late Dr. Pusey, in advertisement of a “Commentary 
on the Minor Prophets,” says that all the printing has been done by women at the 
press of the Devonport Society; and he, after many years’ experience, sees reason 


to believe that ‘there is no kind of printing which women cannot execute as skilfully, 
remuneratively to themselves, and less expensively.” 
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with pinafores and ribbons, which they are carefully enjoined—dear 
little souls !—to keep scrupulously clean. Later on, this difference in 
training, while still continuing and increasing as regards the physical 
education, is extended to the mental culture, and various subjects—for 
example, Euclid and algebra—are excluded, for some occult reason, 
from the curriculum for girls, the male brain alone being evidently 
considered capable of tackling such studies. So that by the time 
girls are fully grown we find that, from want of proper exercise in 
their earlier days, their bodies are weaker than those of boys, and, from 
the starving system adopted in the mental training, the woman’s 
brain is necessarily very imperfectly developed. And thus, as a con- 
sequence, woman is incapable of much healthy exercise, as walking, 
and quite incapable of running—whoever saw a young lady run ?— 
while her highest intellectual aspirations are usually fully satisfied 
by a perusal of the fashion-column of the newspaper, supplemented 
by social studies, gathered from novels, say, by the late Mrs. Henry 
Wood. Even now, when much progress has been made, when Oxford 
and Cambridge teachers accept fees from the students of Girton and 
Newnham, and examine them as they do the students at the Uni- 
versities, we find a curious survival of this circumscribing process, 
because, while the girls undergo examinations for the degree of B.A., 
this degree is withheld from them, It is laid down thus: “To all 
women who pass any one or more of the Triposes, certificates are now 
formally granted by the University, declaring that they have attained 
to the standard of the first, second, or third class in an honours examina- 
tion for the B.A, degree ; but this degree, for various reasons, is not con- 
erred upon them.” For the same curious but unaccountable reason 
one may suppose it is that we are familiar now with the spectacle of 
a girl being allowed to compete for a scholarship, but, on gaining the 
first place, the prize is denied to the successful student because she © 
happens to be a girl. 

The intellectual features that characterize women correspond to 
what one would expect from human beings confined and hampered, 
bodily and mentally, as women are. The development of a girl into 
a woman is much more rapid than that of a boy to a fully grown man. 
This early development is one of the most characteristic features 
of all simple and lowly developed organisms, which are developed slower 
the more complex and highly organized they are. Further, women are 
very impulsive and prone to act on and trust to what they call their 
instincts, which are only their imperfectly trained powers. They are 
extremely credulous, a feature that renders them peculiarly open to 
anything that assumes the appearance of authority. Finally, they 
are characterized by great emotional excitability, partly due, of course, 
to physiological peculiarities, but more due to the want of development of 
any controlling power, which is only to be attained by education of the 
higher brain-centres. “In proportion,” says Professor Ferrier, “to the 
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development and degree of education of the centres of inhibition do 
acts of volition lose their impulsive character and acquire the aspect 
of deliberation If the centres of inhibition, and thereby the 
faculty of attention, are weak, or present impulses unusually strong, 
volition is impulsive rather than deliberate.” And Professor Ferrier 
comes to the conclusion that “the centres of inhibition being thus 
the essential factors of attention, constitute the organic basis of 
all the higher intellectual faculties, and in proportion to their 
development we should expect a corresponding intellectual power.” 
Tn fact, in woman it is undoubtedly true that, owing to the want of 
any counteracting influence, ‘“‘ the emotional is at its maximum, and 
the intellectual or discrimination is at its minimum.” This being so, 
is it at all wonderful if, when these women or their children are 
set to unwonted intellectual tasks, there should ensue some evil 
results? But let us attribute the evil results to their true cause, 
which is found in our old vicious social customs, which, by hindering 
the full physical development of our girls, render them weak and 
delicate in body, and, by limiting their studies in school, necessarily 
unfit them for undertaking higher intellectual work. The reports 
by some inspectors of schools, which are so often brought forward for 
the discomfiture of those who believe implicitly in statistics, are any- 
thing but conclusive against the higher education of woman. The 
reports, at least as quoted, are devoted mainly to pointing out that 
there exists much headache among the children, which may easily be. 
But to attribute this headache to higher education alone is surely a 
very unscientific proceeding ; more especially when we hear nothing 
about the state of ventilation of the schools, the amount of time 
devoted to exercise, and whether there is any irregular and improper 
feeding, all of which factors have been proved to produce headaches 
and other evils. In children’s schools, too, there is often too much 
expected from the pupils, and they are crammed instead of being 
instructed for the examinations, on their passing of which depends 
unfortunately the teacher’s result-fees. With less cram, more out- 
door exercise, and good and regular feeding, little headache is to be 
found. In the Lancet the other day was a note of a report on 
myopia by Dr. Widmach, who carried out an investigation on the 
effect produced by study on the eyesight among the young people of 
the more important schools of Stockholm; and he found that in 
more advanced pupils myopia was much more common and more 
marked amongst girls, which circumstance Dr. Widmach very 
properly considers is accounted for mainly by “ the great inferiority 
of physical education and opportunities for outdoor games in 
girls’ schools, and by the needlework and music, which are 
there so frequently the employment of out of school hours.” 
Were all our school reports written out with the scientific 
discrimination that characterizes that of Dr. Widmach, we should 
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hear less of the direful results of the higher education of women. 
But, to listen to the fearful indictment brought against this move- 
ment, one would imagine that both the hours of study and the 
curriculum were very exacting. What are the facts? In Girton 
and Newnham, which may fairly be taken as representative of the 
best features of this movement, it is found, in the first place, that 
the average age of the students is twenty years, so that they are 
not raw girls, but have reached their full physical growth, except 
perhaps in bulk. Further, the intending student must pass an 
entrance examination, which is a guarantee that they must have at 
least some capacity for profiting by the course of study. The number 
of hours of study averages 768, including time spent in hearing lectures, 
which would make the actual hours spent in hard reading four to six, 
not surely a very trying day’s work. The time for meals is from two 
to three hours. All studying soon after meals is rigidly discouraged. 
And yet, in spite of the severe mental training that the passing of 
such examinations entails, and which should, if the objections have any 
value, produce such physical exhaustion that there would be small 
inclination for exercise beyond a gentle stroll, we find, on the 
contrary, that there is manifested by the students an extremely 
healthy aptitude for such athletic games as lawn tennis and 
racquets ; while the course of training is so carefully regulated 
by the able women at the head of these colleges, that the general 
health of the students is extremely good, cases of break-down from 
overwork being very rare. Such testimony is, one would imagine, 
worth bushels of reports about headaches found among pupils of 
lower schools where cram prevails, and where there is little attention 
paid to physical education. The argument that, in order to make 
proper use of her education, a woman should remain unmarried, 
has no value when we find that the outcry about the injury done 
by the higher education is founded on very insufficient premisses. 
Were it, however, necessary that some highly educated women, like 
many others not so cultured, should remain celibate, they would be 
in good company, seeing that Handel, Beethoven, Reynolds, Turner, 
Michael Angelo, and Raphael all belonged to the honourable order 
of bachelors. 

It is always assumed that the destiny of every woman, which she 
is to fulfil with elegance and fascination, if possible, is marriage. 
But, considering that the number of women in excess of men in 
these islands has been estimated at about 1,000,000, it is obvious 
that many must lead solitary lives, and must, therefore, make homes 
for themselves. But as none can tell beforehand which girls are to 
be married and which to be celibate, such things, like kissing, going 
by favour, it is essential that the education should be such as will 
qualify all women for making their own way in the world. Even 
should a woman marry, it is surely a most extraordinary thing to 
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say that her education is lost and of no value, or that the expendi- 
ture on her education is thereby thrown away. A man now-a-days 
wants something more than a good housewife and mother of his 
children. ‘Time was when the education of men generally being very 
indifferent, they were not particularly sensible of any great deficiency 
of education in their spouses, and were content when her erudition 
extended no deeper than her prayer-book and a receipt-book—which 
seems to have been its extent, according to Macaulay, in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. But with the progress of education 
and learning comes a longing for a companion, and for one whose face 
does not assume a blank appearance when anything more subtle than 
baby-clothes forms the subject of conversation. A man now is not 
likely to be so easily satisfied as was that Prince of whom Montaigne 
tells us, who, on being told that the lady he was about to marry 
was not very learned, replied: “ Qu’il len aymoit mieulx, et qu'une 
femme estoit assez scavante quand elle scavoit mettre difference 
entre la chemise et le pourpoinet de son mary.” Now such know- 
ledge, though desirable, not to say necessary, in the wife of one’s 
bosom, would hardly suffice to make a very intelligent companion. 
One of the most important results, however, that will accrue to 
society from the further extension of higher education of women, 
will be the beneficial effect it will have over the character of the children 
borne by such cultured women. If there is one law in Nature more 
certain than another it is that the mental, no less than the bodily, 
characteristics are transmitted to the offspring. This being so, it is, 
to say the least, advisable that our future mothers, as well as the 
fathers, should have as much culture and education as is attainable 
without injury to health. Had the higher education been in vogue 
when Goethe lived, perhaps he had married some other woman than his 
, and his son might have been another, possibly a better, Goethe, 

of being so deficient in intellectual capacity that his father 

@ spoke of him, with grimly sarcastic truth, as “der sohn der 


quite probable, as Mr. Spencer very properly points out, 

win is not, as a rule, brought to Angelina’s feet by her 

But surely it is as equally true that, unless Edwin is an 

idiot, the knowledge that Angelina can whisper soft nothings 

in his gar in that learned but slightly guttural language will not 
be a very fatal obstacle to his declaration. Rosy cheeks, laughing 
eyes, and a finely rounded form are no doubt great attractions, and 
very desirable. But if one’s wife has only these physical attractions, 
without a corresponding mental development, she may prove a very 
good nursemaid, but not a very intelligent helpmeet. It is also 
worth remembering, as Professor Mahaffy very properly says, that “ it 
is only when mental refinement is added to physical beauty .... 
that love rises from an appetite to a sentiment.” And when those 
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laughing eyes grow dim, and the rosy cheeks assume the contour of 
the full moon, while the finely rounded form has reached those propor- 
tions that roused so much the susceptibilities of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
then will one find out, if not before, the advantages of having some 
mental as well as physical health and beauty. And such education 
will not render women the less capable of undertaking one of the most 
important tasks that fall to the lot of any, viz., the care and training 
of the growth and development of a child’s mind. Finally, we 
should recognize a fact, too often ignored, that, after all, woman has 
a life of her own to lead. There are many problems in life that a 
woman has to solve for herself with such light as she may derive 
from her education, and on the proper solution of some of these 
_ problems will depend much for good or for evil, both to herself and 
to those with whom she may be connected. It is, therefore, very 
desirable that she should have as much help as may be given by a 
highly trained intellect, and, in proportion to her previous mental 
training, will be her capacity for judging and living rightly. 

In conclusion, one cannot but feel that this movement will not 
only be of advantage to women themselves, whom it will raise socially 
and mentally, but that it will also be of service to the race, by giving 
us mothers whose cerebral development will be such that their children 
will be more easily taught, and capable of much more than the 
children of less able mothers. Further, by giving otherwise in- 


adequately occupied women healthy occupation for their minds, it 

will get rid of that ennui which is so fruitful of much evil, and so 

prolific of patients that fill the consulting rooms of medical men. 
Tennyson’s ideal— 


“She with all the charm of woman, 
She with all the breadth of man”— 


may be only an ideal, but it is one, at least, that is worth striving 
for. And if, with our narrow and limited methods of education, we 
do meet with some women who come up to this ideal, what may we 
not expect when a fuller and more gracious life is opened out to 
woman ? 

The movement may be marked by extravagances, and the methods 
adopted for the attainment of the end may not be the best possible, 
but this is, after all, only another mode of saying that the movement 
is directed by human beings. George Macdonald says truly : “ The 
tide of action in these later years flows more swiftly in the hearts 
of women, whence has resulted so much that is nobler, so much 
that is paltry, according to the nature of the heart in which it 
swells.” 

Let us then recognize generously that there is such a tide, and that 
although we may, by our opposition, delay the progress of the current, 
yet we can no more arrest it than could Dame Partington with her 
mop stop the progress of the Atlantic. 





WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Towarps the end of October it became known in England that the 
Legislative Council of Western Australia had resolved, by thirteen 
votes to four (seven members not voting), that the time had now 
come for claiming “responsible” self-government. It was also 
resolved wnanimously that the colony “should remain one and un- 
divided under the new constitution.” These resolutions have received 
“the fullest support” of the Governor, Sir F. Broome, subject to the 
provisoes that reasonable arrangement be made for the protection of 
the aborigines in the north, and that power be preserved to her 
Majesty to make any portion of the territory into a separate colony 
in case such a step should be necessary at any future time. 

Are these demands to be granted? The question is of greater 
importance for us than most people are aware of, For these demands 
practically mean that the ownership of the Crown lands is to be made 
over irrevocably to the colonists, who would then possess exclusively 
the right to dispose of the lands to whom and on what terms they 
might see fit, and of course to appropriate the proceeds of sale or 
lease according to the same rule. The grant of these demands would 
also carry: with it the right to decide who should be admitted as 
emigrants from England or elsewhere, and under what conditions. 
How disastrously these colonial rights might be worked hereafter to 
defeat beneficent national schemes of emigration, such as have long 
been talked of, and may at any moment be forced on us by the over- 
whelming pressure of population at home, is not difficult to perceive 
if we study attentively the signs from the self-governing colonies. 
As yet, indeed, there is little positive matter of complaint. But it 
is the business of statesmen to watch signs and be warned by them; 
and signs are not wanting of a determination on the part of these 
colonies to oppose any scheme of organized emigration on a large 
scale, or at least to shackle it with conditions burdensome to the country. 
Are these rights of such little value that the 36,000,000 inhabitants 
of the British Isles are willing to surrender them absolutely to the 
36,000 Western Australians? Have we so much room at home that 
we need keep no reserves elsewhere? Or is a matter of one million 
square miles an “ unconsidered trifle” to be had for the asking ? 

The people of Western Australia, all told, are probably not quite 
36,000 in number. That is about the monthly growth of the popula- 
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tion of the British Isles, The territory over which this handful of 
men desire to be invested with virtual sovereignty is more than one 
million square miles in area. The size of the United Kingdom, we 
may remark, is 120,757 square miles. Western Australia is therefore 
about eight times as large as the United Kingdom, rather larger 
than France, Spain, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Turkey, together. 
No doubt a good deal of it consists of sandy waterless plains ; but if we 
strike out as worthless a few hundred thousand square miles, there 
may still be a very pretty balance out of a million. And there are 
undoubtedly several hundred thousand square miles of very valnable 
pasture land and forest. The greater part of this huge territory is 
still unexplored, and though it is supposed to be sandy and waterless 
we are by no means certain that it is all worthless. Anthony 
Trollope quotes the saying of a Yankee wag that Western Australia 
was “the best country he knew to run through an hour-glass.” But 
since the wag’s time, magnificent pastures, traversed by a noble 
river, have been discovered. 

Forests, vast in size, containing well-nigh inexhaustible stores of 
the finest timber in the world ; mines, not much worked, but known 
to be rich; pearl fisheries, already yielding large revenues—these are 
amongst the hardly touched resources of this imperial domain. The 
climate of the southern half is pronounced to be “ simply delicious,” 
while that of the north, though hot, is “dry and exhilarating.” Do 
we feel no interest in this property of ours? May it not be our duty 
to inquire into its value before we consent to part with our rights 
over it ? 

Western Australia, formerly the Swan River Settlement, embraces 
all of the Australian continent, west of the 129th degree of east 
longitude—that is to say, one-third of the island continent. Its 
length is 1280 miles, and its breadth 800. It is the largest of the 
Australian colonies, and lies nearest to India and to England. It 
has a coast line 3000 miles long. Here and there, dotted along the 
coast, and inland for 50, 100, or perhaps 200 miles, are to be found 
small townships or isolated settlers—how small, and how isolated, it 
is difficult for us to imagine—always remembering that one-third of 
the whole population is congregated in the capital, Perth, and its 
port, Freemantle. Inside this broken and irregular fringe of so- 
called “settled” country, lie, apparently, deserts, into which none 
but a few bold explorers have ventured to penetrate, at the risk of 
perishing amid waterless sands, Very little that is likely to be of 
much value for some time has as yet been found on the line of the 
routes followed. But the field of possible discovery is not nearly 
exhausted, 

It was only in 1879 that Mr. A. Forrest, with a small party, ex- 
plored the north and north-east parts of the territory and found 
“good pastoral country, nowise inferior to the fertile downs of 
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Northern Queensland ; in all, an area of upwards of twenty millions 
of acres of good well-watered country, suitable for grazing purposes, 
besides a large area adapted for the cultivation of sugar, rice and 
coffee.” This newly discovered district is called Kimberley, and 
already bids fair to become one of the most prosperous portions of 
the coiony. We have mentioned it, however, simply to show that as 
lately as eight years ago the existence of such a valuable possession 
was hardly suspected. May not other hitherto unsuspected oases 
await the future explorer ? 

But without counting on future discoveries, enough is already 
known +o make it clear that Western Australia is no mean possession. 
The portion which is more or less “settled” is probably between 
three and four times the size of the United Kingdom. Much of it 
consists of sand and scrub, but there are frequent patches of the 
finest grazing and farming land of all sizes up to twenty or thirty 
miles square. As in other parts of Australia, there are here vast 
waterless areas and districts, where the water is salt. But boring 
for water has hardly been attempted, and in the opinion of competent 
judges it will accomplish a great deal in time, and give a value to 
what is now comparatively worthless country. Again, “the produc- 
tiveness, even of ground which appears nearly pure sand, is astonish- 
ing; not only will it grow wild flowers in profusion, but vines and 
garden produce appear to flourish on it luxuriantly.” This is the 
testimony of the present Governor. One of his predecessors once 
remarked to a grumbling colonist, “No doubt you have a good deal 
of sand, but you have got the best sandin the world. Bring a little 
water and your sand will grow anything—oranges, grapes, and many 
semi-tropical products.” 

On these fertile patches great flocks of sheep, numbering already 
about 2,000,000, find excellent pasture. Wool growing is of course 
the principal industry of the colony. Cattle and horses are also 
reared in large numbers, the latter being sent to India and the 
Straits chiefly. 

A special feature of the South-western corner is its interminable 
forests of eucalyptus, a possession of incalculable wealth. 

Baron von Mueller in his “Report on the Forest Resources of 
Western Australia,” writes that “the forest regions occupy an area 
equal to the whole territory of Great Britain, and it is singularly 
fortunate for the Colony that over this vast extent of wooded coun- 
try a species of eucalyptus (the Jarrah) prevails, which for the 
durability of its timber is unsurpassed by any tree in any portion 
of the globe. ... This highly valuable timber is obtainable through 
at least five degrees of geographical latitude, and this within so short 
and moderate a distance of shipping places as to render it easily 
accessible to foreign traffic.” These forests are “ destined to supply 
one of the most lasting of hard-wood timbers for a long time to come, 
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at the least costly rate, to very many parts of the globe.” This wood 
resists white ants and the ¢eredo navalis, and is therefore in great 
demand for railway sleepers, fences, jetties, and piles, and for ship. 
building. At Lloyd’s its durability is put down as twelve years, 
being next highest to teak (fourteen years). Not improbably we 
may yet see the streets of the busiest cities of Europe paved with 
this wood. ‘The “ Karri” surpasses the Jarrah in hugeness. Stems 
have been measured 300 feet to the first limb and measuring 60 feet 
in circumference at the base, An ordinary specimen will give 
planks 12 feet in width and 70 or 80 feet long. 

“ A karri forest is a natural temple of the noblest architecture, 
with its vista of living columns roofed by the graceful spread of the 
distant and far-reaching branches.” 

There are several other kinds of extremely valuable timber, and 
the supply is almost inexhaustible. Over 2000 square miles are 
covered with karri, and no less than 14,000 square miles with jarrah. 
Sandal-wood to the value of £700,000 has been exported to China 
during the last ten years, for burning in the temples. “There are 
fortunes to be made,” said Sir F. Broome, “ out of the millions of 
magnificent trees which stand waiting for the axe.” 

But there are fortunes to be made in other things, too. Nowhere 
in the world do grapes grow finer or more easily. Western Australia 
will one day be amongst the first wine-growing countries of the 
world. Time and experience alone are necessary to perfect its vine- 
yards. Minerals are abundant—especially lead and copper. ‘ Never,” 
says the present Governor, “ was there more magnificent lead than 
in these Northampton mines.” Indications of gold have long been 
observed, and at last it seems as if the coveted metal had really been 
found in “ payable” quantities. If so it will bring men into the 
Colony, and that is just what the Colony wants most—men first, and 
capital to set them working, next. Even the sea yields treasure to 
the Western Colony. Pearls and pearl shells are found in great 
quantities at several points of the coast. They form a regular article 
of export, averaging over £50,000 a year. 

The death-rate for the whole colony is only 14 per 1000. The 
climate for the greater part ‘‘ surpasses in health-giving excellence 
the most favoured spot in Southern Europe. Old age appears 
almost as a matter of course. Nothing can exceed the charm of 
the light air; bright sunny days may be counted on for nine or ten 
months of the year, with very occasional exceptions. The winter 
rains are neither bleak nor excessive, and a hot wind fora few hours 
now and then in summer is the only really disagreeable feature.” 
From its climate and its proximity to India, Western Australia would 
make a perfect sanatorium for British troops serving in the East, 
enabling them to avoid the long trying passage to England vif the 
Red Sea, and the sudden change to the cold and dampness of an 
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English winter. Speaking of the delights of forest travelling in the 
south-west, Sir Frederick Broome says: ‘These eucalyptus woods 
are filled by an atmosphere which is a reservoir of health and spirits. 
If the traveller does not reach a house he can lie down on the 
ground and sleep as safely as in his bed, for he will catch no cold or 
fever.” When the forest is “ open” the eye rests on “ field upon 
field of cloth of gold and purple, of endless varieties of vivid blossom, 
which must be seen to be believed. The afternoon lights and shadows 
would delight Mr, Ruskin, and are exquisite to common eyes.” 

_ We have drawn, and shall again draw, freely from Sir F. Broome’s 
paper, because it is the most authoritative and, in some respects, the 
most exhaustive account of the colony as a whole. Moreover, as he 
is our opponent on this question of responsible government, his 
admissions—some of which we shall note presently—may be taken 
as those of a hostile witness. 

In this brief, and far from exhaustive, sketch of the natural capa- 
bilities of West Australia, have we not said enough to prove that it 
is a possession which we should be in no hurry to let slip from under 
Imperial control? On what grounds should we now divest ourselves 
of rights over it that we have always possessed ? On what do the 
handful of settlers base their ‘“ modest request ” to be invested with 
the ownership of the millions of acres of pasture and forest, the 
inexhaustible mines and fisheries which do not belong to them? 
True, we have granted similar demands in other cases, some of which 
—notably that of Queensland—resembled the present one. We are 
not going to enter here into a discussion of the wisdom or equity of 
these precedents, most of which are inapplicable. But there is one 
vital difference which must be noted. In former cases, not only had 
we vast Imperial reserves still left under our direct control for 
which we had very little use, but there were also plenty of unoccu- 
pied places which we were at liberty to take and deal with as we 
pleased, if ever we wanted them, without let or hindrance. All that 
has changed within the last few years. France and Germany, and 
even some of the smaller powers, keep a sharp look-out on our doings, 
and have actually shut us out from more than one place which we 
vaguely intended to make our own some day. The British monopoly 
of the right to colonize the waste places of the earth is at an end. 
Indeed, there are no more places of any great importance and suit- 
able for colonisation still left. And while the pressure of our popu- 
lation has been growing greater, the possible outlets for its relief 
have been getting fewer. Western Australia is virtually the last of 
the great colonies to which every Englishman can go as of right, and 
over which we still retain full control. It is the last, and we shall 
never have another. Owing to the native element in Africa, our 
Possessions there will always belong to a different category. Surely 
we ought not to surrender the last of our Imperial estates without 
M2 
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urgent reasons. What are these reasons? We know of none. It 
is not alleged that the present system of government is oppressive, or 
that it is indifferent to the interests of the colony, or that it has failed 
in its duty in any way. On the contrary, there is probably no other 
colonial government which has worked so smoothly and so harmoni- 
ously both with people of the colony and the authorities at home. 
The experience of the present Governor is that “the Legislature and 
the Governor can have but one object at heart—namely, the good of 
the colony. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred a very little com- 
mon-sense and consultation is quite sufficient to show that there is 
only one practical and desirable course of action in any given matter. 
In the hundredth case, a courteous difference of opinion is nothing 
more than a dash of salt into the bowl! of politics, and saves it from 
insipidity, without introducing bitterness.” 

The present constitution is in fact admirably adapted to a colony 
in the position of West Australia. It is not strictly a Crown colony, 
like Ceylon for instance, where the Crown has the entire control 
of legislation. It belongs to the intermediate class, possessing 
representative institutions, but not responsible government, the 
Crown having no control over legislation except by its veto, while 
the Executive is dependent not on the Legislature but on the Home 
Government. The Legislature of Western Australia consists of six- 
teen elected members, and eight nominated by the Crown, four of 
these being the chief State officials. The elected members give 
ample expression to the wants and wishes of the people, and ensure 
attention to them. On the other hand, the Executive, not being de- 
pendent on a majority, is able to give due effect to the Imperial 
interests, which it is the duty of the Home Government to take care 
of. This compromise has, as we said, worked admirably. Under it 
the Colony has been exceptionally happy. The general management 
of its affairs is excellent. Its finance is sound; its roads, railways, 
and telegraphs are highly creditable to so small a community; its 
land laws are just ; its educational system admirable; enterprise is 
encouraged, waste checked. Is all this to be disturbed and jeopardized, 
and are Imperial rights to be surrendered, and Imperial interests to 
be placed at the mercy of the first wire-puller who can induce thir- 
teen local legislators to support him ? 

We cannot believe that the people of England would look with 
equanimity on the last of their great national reserves passing from 
under national control into the possession of a minute group of our 
fellow-countrymen, who would certainly regard it as their own private 
portion, and naturally look upon themselves as beneficiaries, not as 
trustees, A time will come, and the sooner the better, when, with a 
larger population, and the guarantees for wise and equitable manage- 
ment that that implies, the privileges of responsible government may 
be reasonably demanded. But that time is not yet. 
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Meanwhile, we shall do well to recall the wise principles laid 
down and acted on by a long succession of Secretaries of State, and 
clearly formulated by some of them—notably by Earl Grey, Lord 
John Russell’s Colonial Secretary for five years, during the critical 
period in which the new constitutions were granted to New South 
Wales and Victoria. The whole question of colonial constitutions 
came up at that time, and had to be considered and discussed by 
Lord Grey, and a practical solution discovered. After this unique 
experience, this forced study of the question in all its bearings, 
theoretical and practical, Earl Grey wrote a book,’ in which he re- 
viewed and expounded the principles by which he had been guided, 
and summarized the results of his experience. With regard to the 
Crown lands of the Australian colonies generally, he says : 

“These lands constitute a vast estate, which has been acquired, and to 
which all the value it possesses has been given, by the very large expense 
which has been incurred by the mother country, in establishing, maintain- 
ing, and protecting its colonies. This estate the Crown holds as trustee for 
the benefit of all its subjects, not merely of the few thousands who may at 
this moment inhabit a particular colony, but of the whole British people, 
whether resident at home or in the colonies; and it is the duty of the 
servants of the Crown and of Parliament to take care that the magnificent 
property thus held in trust for the good of the whole empire shall be 
wisely and carefully administered with a view to that object, and not im- 
providently wasted, or sacrificed to the rapacity of a few individuals.” 

This is the view common-sense seems to recommend. It stands 
on the broadest grounds of equity and patriotism. It is for the 
benefit alike of the colony and of the mother country to which the 
colony owes its first existence, and to which it still looks for pro- 
tection and aid in every difficulty. 

This is the view we hope and believe the colonies themselves will 
always take when the principle is fairly put before them, and applied, 
as it always has been, with a generous regard to their claims. Let 
the views and wishes and interests, and even prejudices of the 
settlers, however few they may be, by all means receive the fullest 
consideration, and let the utmost weight they can equitably claim be 
given them. Only let not the interests of the millions who are 
joint owners of the Imperial estate be absolutely ignored, and their 
rights deliberately given away wholesale to a local board in Perth or 
elsewhere. 

We make no charge of selfishness against the legislature, or the 
people of West, Australia. We have never heard any such charge 
made, and we know of no reason for supposing them to be less 
worthy of trust than their neighbours. Indeed, they are probably 
as yet rather less keen on land-grabbing than other Australians. 
But they suffer from one fatal defect, which, though only temporary, 
and in no sense their own fault, yet disqualifies them absolutely for 


1 “The Colonial Policy of Lord John Russell’s Administration.” By Earl Grey. 
Two vols, London: Richard Bentley. 1853. 
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the immediate trusteeship of so vast a property. They are simply 
too few. How is it possible for a community of less than 40,000, 
scattered over a coast 3000 miles in length, to supply enough 
men of leisure, ability, knowledge and character, to work a parlia- 
mentary constitution? In such a young community the best and 
most energetic members will, generally speaking, be fully occupied 
with their own private concerns. They will be little disposed to 
leave their sheep-runs and their flocks, their farms and their vine- 
yards, their timber cutting, their mining, and their engineering, to 
say nothing of their families, and to travel many hundreds of miles, 
in most cases by coach or on horseback, to expose a job or to oppose 
an injudicious measure. The inevitable result would be that the 
affairs of the colony would fall entirely under the management of a 
few officials and a few professional politicians whom circumstances, 
if not their own inclinations, would soon convert into a clique of 
jobbers. It would be ridiculous to expect to find in such a miniature 
social group the diversity of elements which go to make a stable 
national character. Everything would be at the mercy of individual 
influences and ephemeral interests. 

We entirely agree with what, only two years ago, the present 
Governor, who now endorses the demand of the colonists, said in 
the paper to which we have already referred : 

“Free institutions in Western Australia are only hindered by its 
immense territory and scanty population. None can dispute the abstract 
superiority of these institutions, or deny that they are the natural political 
goal of every community of our race not swamped by an Asiatic or other 
population clearly not in a position to govern itself To make the 
change just now would probably be prejudicial, and I believe this is the 
opinion of the majority of the Legislature and of most colonists of ‘light 
and leading.’” 

We want to know what has changed in the circumstances of the 
colony to make its Legislature and Governor, if not its men of light 
and leading, desire now what they deprecated as prejudicial two 
years ago. Of the two hindrances to free institutions mentioned by 
Sir Frederick, one at least—the “immenseness” of its territory—has 
not diminished by a single acre; while, as for the population, it has 
grown certainly, but not by more than two or three thousand. We 
rather suspect that Sir Frederick’s amiable desire to make things 
pleasant all round for those amongst whom he lives has betrayed 
him into sanctioning a scheme which in his heart of hearts he still 
thinks premature. We shall look with interest for the reasons, if 
any, by which he will support this demand, Meantime we turn 
to a higher authority en colonial constitution-making. 

“In a small community,” says Earl Grey, “the successful working 
of the Parliamentary system of Government is rendered difficult by the 
necessarily restricted number of members of the Legislature, and of 
persons qualified by their intelligence and education to fill the 





principal offices of the Government, and at the sam 
sion of sufficient means to devote their time to the public service, 
without adopting such employment as a permanent profession. 

“ Where the popular branch of the Legislature necessarily consists of 
only a small number of members, the increased importance which 
attaches to individual votes greatly increases the danger of those 
abuses to which party government is always liable, as will be readily 
understood by those who have observed the effect produced in this 
country by a nearly equal divisionjof parties.” What they call in the 
colonies ‘‘ responsible,” but what Earl Grey prefers to call “ party ” 
or “ parliamentary ” government is exposed to a peculiar danger in-a 
small community, because, as his experience convinced him, ‘‘ Where 
the persons capable of holding office are very few, party contests 
have a tendency to run into extreme and dangerous bitterness.” 
From this point of view alone the gift of “ responsible ” government 
would probably turn out to have added little to the welfare of 
Western Australians, who at present form a model happy family. 
“ Our little Parliament,” says Sir Frederick, “ rightly prides itself on 
being one of the best-behaved Legislatures in the world. Scenes 
and obstruction are unknown,.and business goes very pleasantly.” 
Still, the disturbance of these pleasant relations, however much to be 
regretted, would not justify the refusal of a demand for responsible 
government. We do not for a moment urge any such grandmotherly 
interference. But there is another aspect of the case which very 
closely touches the future welfare of the colony and the potential 
rights of the whole people of the Empire. We refer to the question 
of the disposal of Crown lands, which practically include the whole 
of the land of Western Australia. For it must be borne in mind that 
only an insignificant 3000 square miles, out of the million and odd, 
have as yet been alienated. The fee simple of the remainder is 
vested in the Crown. Enormous tracts of valuable lands are indeed 
let on pastoral leases, but only for moderate terms of years, and on 
the expiration of these terms the land reverts to the Crown, subject to 
payment of compensation for all improvements, buildings, &c.; and 
may be sold, re-let, or otherwise dealt with as the Legislature see fit, 
subject, at present, to certain restrictions prescribed by the Colonial 
Office. Nowif a constitution similar to that enjoyed by her more populous 
sister colonies, be given to Western Australia, these restrictions must 
go by the board—that is to say, they will be modified and altered by 
the Colonial Legislature to suit colonial ideas and interests. No doubt 
that is the very object aimed at in the demand for responsible 
government. Under a parliamentary constitution the Executive must 
follow the Legislature on which it depends. The two working 
together could laugh at any unpopular paper restrictions. The rights 
nominally belonging to the Crown, and supposed to be held for the 
benefit of the whole Empire, would be ignored or openly violated the 
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moment they were found to interfere with colonial ideas. Then 
there would be collisions with the Home Government, and a dignified 
remonstrance from the Secretary of the Colonies, winding up with a 
complete withdrawal of the obnoxious restrictions (their enforcement 
being impossible !), a full indemnity for past transgressions, and a 
neatly turned compliment (transparent “blarney!”) to the wisdom 
and loyalty of the local patriots. Then the wire-pullers and jobbers 
of the infant Parliament would set to work to make hay while the sun 
shone, to secure for themselves and their friends (or any one else for a 
consideration) concessions of lands or railways, or mining, or forest, 
or fishery rights, on terms by no means dictated solely by self-deny- 
ing regard for the interests of new comers, or the future solidity of 
the young community. Even honest and upright men who would 
scorn to seize any purely personal advantage would be under strong 
temptation to relieve the public burdens of the present by discount~ 
ing the resources of the future, and in this way retard indefinitely 
that prosperity which young communities are always so sanguine of 
attaining and so impatient of waiting for. 

We have said, and we repeat, that Western Australians are no 
more selfish or improvident than any other men in their place would be. 
Indeed, we infer from Sir Frederick Broome’s sympathetic and evidently 
truthful account, that there is less feverish haste to grow rich, less 
disposition to ignore all other forms of happiness in the absorption 
of dollar-hunting, in this than in most new countries. The people 
seem to be more homely, more like the people of the old country, in 
their habits of life and thought. Their little townships resemble 
English villages rather than “the assortments of stray atoms” one 
meets in ever-changing states like New Zealand and Victoria. The 
people are singularly unaffected, simple and hearty. Life “ has a 
charm which is missing from the brand-new, shifting, and disjointed 
communities of the wealthier colonies.” 

But all this will change as the colony becomes assimilated to its 
neighbours, and the wise paternal restraint and support of the 
Colonial Office, which now differentiates it from them, is withdrawn. 
Human nature will assert itself there as elsewhere, with results similar 
to those which experience has shown to follow in like circumstances. 
Their Legislature will protest, as the old Legislative Council of New 
South Wales protested with its dying breath, against any portion of 
the revenue arising from the sale or letting of public lands being 
withdrawn from their control and appropriation, however wisely and 
equitable it may be expended. They will insist, as New South 
Wales insisted, that such revenue is as exclusively their property as 
the ordinary revenue raised by taxation, and that their representa- 
tives ought to have as of right the control and disposal of the Crown 
lands, and of all revenue arising therefrom. 

It is to be hoped that Colonial Secretaries will always have the 
courage and the sense of duty towards the Empire that Lord Grey 
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displayed in his famous despatch of January 23rd, 1852, in reply to the 
aforesaid ‘‘solemn protests” of the New South Wales Legislature. 
Earl Grey lays down the broad and incontestable principle that the 
waste lands of the vast colonial possessions of the British Empire are 
held by the Crown as trustee for the inhabitants of that Empire at 
large, and not for the inhabitants of the particular province divided 
by arbitrary geographical limits. He declines to recognise any 
indefeasible right in the first settlers in any of these vast territories 
to administer all the lands and land revenue of the great unexplored 
tract called a province, of which they may occupy an extremity, 
wholly without regard to the nation which has founded the settle- 
ment, perhaps at great expense, in order to serve as a home for her 
own emigrants and a market for her own industry, and which, he 
might have added, still protects the colony at considerable risk and 
expense. 

“The right thus defined and claimed by the Legislative Council,” 
says Lord Grey, “if their expressions were to be strictly taken, 
would belong as fully to the 4000 inhabitants of Western Australia 
as to the 200,000 of New South Wales; nay, would have equally 
belonged to the first few families which settled in a corner of New 
Zealand, and would entitle each small community, from the first day 
of its planting, to the ownership of tracts sufficient to maintain 
empires. When and on what conditions it may be desirable to transfer 
the control of the waste lands of a colony to its local Legislature, is in 
my belief a question of expediency and not of right:' of expediency 
respectively both to the local community and to the empire at 
large.” We hold that it is not expedient that this transfer should 
take place just yet, and that it will be impossible to avert it if 
responsible government be once established, We have pointed out 
some other undesirable results which may be anticipated. Is it 
not notorious that they have been realized in other colonies which 
shall be nameless? They threaten the lasting welfare of the 
colonies themselves, and in that way, as well as directly, they concern 
Imperial interests and duties. It is the interest of the Empire that 
the colonies should be happy and prosperous, and it is the duty of 
the Imperial Government not to surrender the power it holds in 
trust for future generations no less than for the present, and for all 
Englishmen as well as for the few who dwell in a particular portion 
of the Empire—unless and until it is well assured of the fitness of 
the new trustees for the discharge of the onerous and responsible 
duties entrusted to them. Our fears are justified by general princi- 
ples of human nature, and by special experience. Have other self- 
governing colonies held the balance even between themselves and the 
Empire, between the present and future generations? And has any 
Secretary of State ventured to oppose them, or succeeded if he was 
foolish enough to do so ? 

1 The italics are ours. 
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THE recent Order of the Irish Land Commission, according to which 
judicial rents are to be reduced by an average of 12 per cent., has 
pushed the Irish land question forward a considerable distance on 
the road leading to its final settlement. In this respect it is an 
admirable Order. On the one hand, it will induce Irish landlords to 
have, like Talbot Champneys, “‘ a good think ;” and, on the other, it 
will serve to convince the unbelieving English elector, of “ Unionist ” 
politics, that, after all, there has been an agrarian difficulty in the 
sister country. But is it an equitable Order? We entirely agree 
with the spokesmen of the Irish tenants in this matter: It is not an 
equitable Order. It is not an equitable Order, because, in the first 
place, it has been founded on the narrow interpretation of the 29th 
section of the Land Act by the two lay members of the Chief Com- 
mission ; and because, in the second place, it is not even made in 
accordance with that narrow interpretation. 

We shall deal with the latter point first. The 29th section of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887, applies to judicial rents fixed before 
Ist of January 1886. It provides that the Chief Commissioners 
shall, “ having regard to the difference in prices affecting agriculture 
in counties, poor law unions, and other areas, between the year 1887 
and each of the years 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1885, without 
application, determine what alteration, if any, ought equitably to be 
made in judicial rents, . . . . so that the rent fixed shall differ by the 
difference in prices, as aforesaid, in the respective years.” The Chief 
Land Commission in Ireland is composed of three gentlemen, a legal 
member, Judge O'Hagan, and two lay members. ‘These latter, as we 
have said, placed the narrow House of Lords “ difference in prices ” 
interpretation on the section ; and, having the majority, their ideas 
were carried out in the construction of the schedule of abatements. 
The Order, then, was ostensibly made according to the fall in prices. 
In this matter the two lay members of the Commission may be per- 
fectly right. It will be remembered that, when the Bill came down 
to the House of Commons with the Lords’ Amendments, Mr. Parnell 
protested against the change which, through Lord Cadogan, had been 
made in the 29th section. “We repudiate it,” he said. “ We pre- 
viously accepted it, for peace’ sake, but now the ‘concession’ is 
illusory. We repudiate it. We call upon you to withdraw it.” 
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There is no | ie to feel surprised at the meaning given to the 
principal secti¢n of the Act by the Land Commission. It was anti- 
cipated. What; sane man in the United Kingdom ever yet credited 
a Tory*Governitient—or a “ Unionist ” one, for that matter—with a 
disposition to dd justice to the Irish farmers, barring that he was a 
bigoted partisai’? The present Government is drawn principally 
from the classes!whose interest it is to keep up the value of land, 
and to retain thé old order of rack-rents. It was the most natural 
thing in the world that they should minimize the effect of the Bill as 
much as possible ; and they have succeeded beyond their expectations, 
However, if it is the law that the reductions were to be made accord- 
ing to the fall in prices, the Chief Commissioners are not to blame. 
But they are to blame; they have not carried out the law; their 
reductions are not in proportion to the fall in prices at all. 

Purdon’s Almanac is almost universally conceded to be the most 
reliable authority on Irish agricultural prices, and to this publication 
we turn to substantiate our charge against the Land Commission. The 
almanac takes its prices principally from the market reports published 
in the Farmer’s Gazette, and each year compiles them on the same 
principle. Purdon’s Almanac may not be correct, if we take one year 
absolutely ; but it must be as near accuracy as it is possible to be, 
considering the proportional rise and fall one year as compared with 
another, It gives two prices in each case; the mean of the highest 
and lowest quotations for twelve months, or the season, as the case 
may be. We have calculated the average of these for the four years 
from 1882’ to’ 1885, and for the present year. The following is the 
result :—Wheat has fallen 23°3 per cent.; flax, 17:0; butter, 3:7; 
beef, 28:4 ; mutton, 26°6 ; pork, 21°47 ; hay, 17°3 ; eggs, 30°8; milch 
cows, 32°25; two-year-old cattle, 32:1; one-year-old cattle, 35°78 ; 
lambs, 14°28; straw, 14°0; oats over, 9°0; barley, 18:0. Wool is at 
about the same figure as the average for the four years named, and 
potatoes have risen 3°7 per cent, Let us for a moment, consider 
these figures. We have wool at the same price as for the four years, 
and mutton at a fall~of 266 per cent. Striking out the item of 
wool, we reduce the dé¢rease in the price of mutton to, say, 20 
per cent. Potatoes have risen 37. Now, we wish to give due 
credit to this rise in potatoes; but what is the fact? We have it 
on the authority of gentlemen examined before the Cowper Com- 
mission that it is of no consequence to the Irish farmers, as a body, 
whether, speakitig ordinarily, potatoes rise or fall, because their rise and 
their fall are entirely regulated by the success or failure of the crop. 
When the crop is good prices are low, and when it is bad they are high, 
and the farmer fares as well in the one case as in the other, the in- 
creased price balancing the increased produce. But this is not a fair 
argument, seeing that we are dealing with prices alone. Before the in- 
crease of 3'7 in the prices of potatoes can, however, be permitted to pass, 
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it will be necessary to observe that upon this crop the Irish farmer 
and his family live from one end of the year to the other, and that, out 
of 15,000,000 acres arable and grass land in the country, only 796,763 
acres were under potatoes in 1887. The fall in butter has, as we 
have seen, been only 3°7 per cent. This fall, however, there is 
good reason to believe, is no indication of the real position of affairs 
so far as this product is concerned. In 1886, according to Mr. 
Rice, before quoted, “two-thirds of the butter season had passed 
before the rise took place.” May not the same have occurred 
last year? But we need not go further into this matter, for the 
Commissioners themselves have taken the ground from under any 
possible case that might have been made by the landlords out 
of this small fall of 8*7 per cent. in the price of butter, Munster 
is the butter province, yet its average reduction is 1-06 over that 
for Leinster, and only °49 per cent. under that for Ulster, 
where butter-making, as a leading industry, is entirely unknown. 
But, even supposing that we take all the different items as we have 
given them, including both wool and potatoes and butter, what 
is the reduction in prices? It is 19 per cent. This, however, 
is obviously a misleading way of arriving at a correct conclusion ; as, 
of course, each product should be proportioned according to its im- 
portance to the farming interest generally. We have, therefore, 
endeavoured to approximate the relative value of the different Irish 
agricultural products, in so far as they may be considered to affect 
the question of ability to pay rent, still waiving the argument based 
on decreased produce and depressed times. Our calculations are 
founded on the Registrar-General’s figures for 1885, giving the 
estimated total value of crops and live stock in Ireland, The follow- 
ing are the figures of the Registrar-General, roughly, in millions :— 
Milch cows, 22; two-year-old cattle, 9°5; one-year-old cattle, 
55; sheep, 4:27; lambs, 2:27; pigs, 1; wheat and poultry, °76; 
oats, 7°2; barley, 1 ; potatoes, 7°9 ; flax, 1:1; hay, 14°5. The return 
does not give any estimate of the value of butter, and we have our- 
selves set it down at 6. Now, if we increase these figures propor- 
tionately into numbers without fractions, what comes after will be 
much clearer. Say, then, that milch cows are represented by 35; 
two-year-olds by 15; one-year-olds, 9; sheep, 7; lambs, 4; pigs 
(pork), 2; wheat and poultry, 1; oats, 12; barley, 2; potatoes, 13; 
flax, 2; hay, 24; butter, 10. These figures do not, however, truly 
indicate the probable relative value of each item. Milch cows, for in- 
stance, are, more or less, permanent stock. But the large fall which 
has taken place in their price during the last two years must have 
concerned the farmer to some extent, because a considerable propor- 
tion of milch cows necessarily go out of business, so to speak, 
annually, either to England, or to be fattened by the beef producers. 
Instead, then, of allowing 35 for milch cows, say we allow 5 as the 
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figure representing the proportion in which they affected the farmer’s 
capability to pay rent in 1887, taking everything into consideration, 
The item of hay, again, does not affect the farmer’s position to the 
extent of its gross value, the greater part of it being consumed on 
the land. We allow, then, for hay, instead of 24, only 4, as repre- 
senting its place in the general result; for the home consumption 
of butter, say a fifth, and we have the figure 8 as the value of 
butter. For oats we allow two-thirds, bringing its figure from 12 
to 8. Potatoes are reduced from 13 to 7,a little over half, though 
we are inclined to think that more than 6 parts out of 13 of 
this crop are used on the farm. As to the other items, they stand 
as they are, being products raised absolutely for sale. Sheep and 
wool are combined, the fall in price being struck at 20 per cent. as a 
fair average for both. Before pointing out the moral of these figures, 
it may be necessary to remark that it is impossible to vouch for their 
absolute accuracy. It is a task even beyond the powers of the 
Registrar-General to estimate the proportional value of the different 
items produced on an Irish farm, in so far as they go to make up the 
farmer’s income ; but as, in fixing the new judicial rents, the Chief 
Land Commissioners had necessarily to take such things into their 
calculation, and as the agricultural population in Ireland and their 
friends seem to be entirely at a loss to understand how the Commis- 
sioners arrived at their reduction of 11.79 per cent., we have thought 
it well to make some sort of approximation tending to throw a little 
light on the question. We have tabulated the reductions and values 
in order to simplify what has been written above :— 


TABLE showing the Fall in Prices of Agricultural Produce in Ireland, as affecting the 
Rent-paying capabilities of the former, in the year 1887 as against the average for 
the four years 1882-3-4-5. 
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We have said that it is impossible to vouch for the accuracy of 
these figures. They may be a good deal astray; but, as the 
reader knows, those in the second column are based on Purdon’s 
Almanac, and those in the first column are an approximation of 
value based on the Registrar-General’s returns for 1885. The 
figures are open to criticism; they may be doing an injustice 
to the tenant or an injustice to the landlord. It then remains for 
the champions of either party to question their correctness. We 
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are open to correction; but, in the meantime, we believe the table 
given above is as near truth as it is possible to get, considering the 
nature of the subject. ‘Till, then, our figures are shown to be wrong, 
we take them as correct. And what is the concrete result to be 
derived from them? Five minutes’ calculation will answer the 
question. Taking the proportional value to the Irish farmer of the 
different items of agricultural produce and live stock in Ireland, and 
comparing the average market figures for 1887 with the average for 
the four years 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1885, prices have fallen 194 
per cent. 

So that, measured solely by the intentions of the House of Lords 
and the landlords’ friends in Parliament, and by the narrow inter- 
pretation placed upon the 29th section by the lay Commissioners them- 
selves, the order is a grossly inequitable one. It robs the tenants of 
an abatement of 8 per cent. to which they are entitled by law, even 
by the law of the House of Lords. How much does it rob them of 
according to the reading of the 29th section by Mr. Justice O'Hagan ? 
In the report addressed to the Lord Lieutenant by the Commis- 
sioners, the following paragraph occurs :—“ Mr. Justice O'Hagan felt 

He was of 
opinion that the 29th section bestowed upon the Land Commission 
a larger power of determining. what alteration ought equitably to be 
made in judicial rents, having regard to the difference in prices affect- 
ing agriculture, than the other Commissioners conceived to be open to 
them under the wording of the section.” This is a paragraph full of 
meaning for the Irish tenants. What would the reductions have been 
had the other two Commissioners accepted Judge O’Hagan’s inter- 
pretation of the section, and used “ the larger power ?” We turn to the 
evidence of the Sub-Commissioners before the Cowper Commission. 
Here is an extract from the examination of Mr. Robert Reeves, Q.C.:— 

“The President : I suppose a reason for your having to reduce rents now 
more than you did a year ago is the difference in the price of produce {— 
Yes, and the evidence produced by experts in Court. 

“Lord Milltown: Evidence on what ?—Evidence on land. 

“On the value of land, is that ?—Yes, the evidence of valuers. I have made 
it a point in every case to ask valuers on each side what they considered the 
present value of the land, and they have all made a very considerable reduc- 
tion, valuing it from 15 to 20 per cent. less than they would in 1882. 

“The President: That is owing to the depreciation in prices !—Yes. 

“Lord Milltown: It is owing to the evidence of the depreciation in the 
value of land that reductions are made ?—Yes.” 

(Further on, in reply to Lord Cowper, the witness said: “I should 
say rents were fixed entirely on the agricultural experience of the past, 
and on what an intelligent man, who thoroughly understood the 
working of the land, would say would be a fair rent,”) 

“Sir James Caird: Did you take in any considerable period when you 


were considering your averages in 1882 !—Yes ; say a period of twelve or 
fourteen years back. 
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“The President: And do you do so still?—We proceed still on the same 
Ail. including the last two or three years as factors in fixing the rent. 
. (To Lord Milltown) : Of course these two bad years are considered 


in ‘fixing our average.’ 
The President here put a question to Mr. Reeves, and we would 
desire to draw particular attention to the answer. 


“The President: If you were to go entirely by the past two years you 
would have reduced much more!—A great deal more.” 

Mr. John Rice, Sub-Commissioner, in his evidence before the same 
Commission, stated that he did not base his decision entirely on the 
price of the moment: he took an average of “two or three years 
backward and forward.” ‘How many years do you usually take 
into consideration?” asked the President. “Say from 1879,” 
replied the witness. Mr, J. Haughton said his Commission generally 
considered a period of from five to seven years; Mr. Bomford said 
five years, The reductions made by Sub-Commissioners averaged 
20, 19, 18, 18, and 18 per cent. in each of the five years respectively 
from the passing of the Act up to theend of the official year 1885, 
Now, what increased reductions have been made by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, using the “larger power” which they possess, and taking an 
average of some six, or seven, or eight years, during the last two 
years, in consequence of the further depression in agriculture? Mr. 
Rice says “from 10 to 14 per cent.” The reductions were much 
larger. We have not at hand all the necessary Blue-Books to test this 
matter accurately down to the end of 1887, but a table of the average 
reductions for the province of Leinster, down to the end of April last 
year, lies before us. This table was compiled in July by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Dr. Walsh, in support of an appeal made by him 
to the Government for the stoppage of evictions, and appeared in the 
columns of the Freeman's Journal. Leinster, according to Dr. 
Walsh, is the province in which the smallest reductions have been 
made by the Sub-Commissioners ; it is also the province in which 
the smallest reductions have been made under the recent order of the 
Chief Commissioners. The percentage of abatements in rent for 
the whole judicial period, 1882-85, in the province of Leinster, was 
17'8 per cent. In the year 1885-6 the average had risen to 248, 
The official year closed in August 1886. The average reduction for 
the calendar year, 1886, was 33:1 per cent. Up to the end of the 
official year 1885 the average reduction was, as we have seen, 17°8. 
Here was, even in 1886, a difference of 15°3 per cent. ; so that Mr. 
Reeves, who adjudicated in Leinster, considerably under-estimated 
the change when he set it down at “from 10 to 14 per cent.” But 
changes have taken place even since the days of the Cowper Commis- 
sion, The percentage of reductions was as follows for the first four 
months of 1887 :—January, 40°2; February, 35°4; March, 41-4; 
April, 37°7—average reduction, 88:1. Weare sufficiently warranted 
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in taking this figure as representing the average reduction for 1887, 
considering the startling abatements being made during the last five 
or six months by the Sub-Commissioners. We have then a reduc- 
tion of 38'1 per cent. in 1887, and a reduction of 17°8 per cent, 
averaging the years up to August 1885. This means a difference in 
favour of the tenant of 20°3 per cent. on the old rents: equivalent to 
a reduction on the judicial rents of 24 per cent. Had the Chief Land 
Commission, then, accepted Judge O’Hagan’s reading of the Act of 
1887, and used the “ larger power” after the manner of the Sub-Com- 
missioners, what would have been the reduction they would have been 
compelled to make? The Sub-Commissioners’ abatement of 24 per 
cent. on previous judicial rents was based on an average of five or six 
good years and two bad ones. The Chief Commissioners’ schedule 
must, by the terms of the Land Act, be based on 1887—one bad year. 
What would have been the reduction ? We refrain from setting down 
the figure in print, having no desire to frighten Irish landowners 
unnecessarily, But it would have been very, very large in comparison 
with any reductions mentioned previously in the course of this article. 
We think we hear good, Tories crying, “ robbery!” and protesting 
against the fixing of a rent in accordance with the general depression 
in agriculture on one year’s experience. But was not this the intention 
of Mr. T. W. Russell and the Liberal Unionists ? No doubt it would 
be an inequitable principle were the rent to be permanent. But the 
new rent is not to be permanent. ‘The 29th section of the Land Act 
is not a permanent agrarian law. It is temporary, it lapses in three 
years; it was passed to relieve tenants in an acute crisis, And the 
end of it all is a reduction of 12 per cent., equivalent to less than 
10 on the old rents! What a fine Relief Act itis! Tenants going 
into Court for the first time in 1887—and it was the most rack-rented 
tenants who put their cases before the Commissioners after Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill became law—get fifteen years’ reduction, averaging 
20 per cent. over those fixed in the period for 1882 to 1885. The 
‘Unionist ” Government passes a Relief Act for judicial tenants, 
and gives them—a one year’s reduction, averaging 10 per cent. ! 

The Irish landlords are displeased at the Order. It has been 
called “confiscation.” This is the most absurd part of the business— 
nay, the most outrageous—rank stupidity, but always a characteristic 
of the landlord class in Ireland, who, either through their selfish- 
ness or thickheadedness, or both combined, created and encouraged a 
revolution which must now inevitably overwhelm them. It is they 
themselves who are pulling the pillars from under their agrarian 
system, and it will fall on them and crush them as the temple 
crushed Samson at Gaza. It was, if we remember rightly, Mr. W. 
O’Brien, who, in one of his speeches, characterized the present 
“Unionist” Government as a conspiracy against the rights and liber- 
ties of the Irish people. “ Conspiracy ” was too strong an expression, 
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but there is some truth in the remark. The present Government is 
coercing the people of Ireland with one hand, and helping to rob 
them with the other. For it is robbery to ask a farmer to pay 
more rent than his land can possibly produce, and to compel him to 
fall back on his stock and capital to discharge his debt to the land- 
lord, as Irish tenants have been doing of late. Such things do not, 
however, it appears, concern the Tory party, or the Orange repre- 
sentatives from Ulster. Lord Salisbury, as we know, consented 
only against his will to any interference with the original judicial rents, 
and on the occasion on which the Premier announced his capitulation to 
his followers—at the Carlton Club meeting in July—Colonel Saunder- 
son spoke for the Irish landlords, ‘“ With all due respect to the noble 
Marquis” (Salisbury), Colonel Saunderson “ was of opinion that they 
were paying far too high a price for the Liberal Unionist vote, when that 
vote was secured at the cost of the landlords of Ireland. He thought 
the Government were making a mistake in following the advice of Mr. 
T.W. Russell. . . . The Irish landlords had not been well treated . . . 
the report of Lord Milltown’s Commission had been cooked to suit 
the wishes of the late Chief Secretary (Sir M. Hicks-Beach). . . . 
The Liberal Unionists dared not desert the Government, and he 
appealed to Lord Salisbury, under the circumstances, to reconsider 
his position.” Colonel Saunderson is one of the most intelligent of 
Irish Tories; yet there is his speech—a plain and unmistakable 
indication that he and his Irish landlord friends are at present as 
insane, speaking politically, as at any previous period in their history, 
notwithstanding the experience they have had in recent years. 
Colonel Saunderson appealed to Lord Salisbury to reconsider his 
position, “under the circumstances.” Under the circumstances ! What 
circumstances? That ‘the Liberal Unionists dared not desert the 
Government”: that was one of them. ‘Truly, a valuable revela- 
tion of the Irish landlord’s mind! Get up the cry that “the 
Empire is in danger ;” that the Nationalists are bent on separation ; 
that “Home Rule means Rome Rule;” that “ Ulster will fight, 
&c.” It is irresistible. The Liberal Unionists could not stand against 
it; they must support the Government. What! turn their backs 
on the Empire, when Colonel Saunderson and his friends solemnly 
declare that it is in danger, and that Irish property and trade are 
in peril! Not likely: they “dared not desert the Government ”— 
nolens volens, they must stick to their posts! Then, heigh !—Irish 
landlords are safe, Lord Salisbury can do what he likes, there will 
be no interference with the rack-rents; heigh, ho!—and let the 
wind blow whither it listeth! It is a pretty game; but we have 
an idea that there are days ahead in which it will prove of no 
service to those who play at it. The time will come, we think, and 
shortly, when the English elector will tell these people, with Hamlet, 
that he is not to be played upon. That, however, is for the future. 
VoL, 129.—No. 2. N 
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The game, as we have seen, succeeded to some extent at the Carlton 
Club. Lord Salisbury “ explained that the landlords would be com- 
pensated.” It did not, however, succeed absolutely. The Prime 
Minister was in doubt about the Liberal Unionists, He was not 
altogether certain that they “dared not desert the Government.” 
Mr. Goschen was present at the Carlton Club meeting. “ What 
was meant by the proposed step,’ said the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, “‘ was a temporary abatement, for a period not exceed- 
ing two years, of from 15 to 20 per cent.” “Laughter from the 
Ulster Conservatives” is the passionless parenthetical description of 
what took place at the meeting immediately after Mr. Goschen’s 
announcement. But no doubt there was passion there. An un- 
believing, but an angry laugh, it was, we may be sure. “An abate- 
ment of from 15 to 20 per cent.” said the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Was Mr. Goschen serious ? or was he only playing a 
part, and baiting a hook to catch Liberal “ Unionist” members ? 
The incident is instructive in either case. If Mr. Goschen was 
serious, he has been overruled by the Tory influence, and there is 
another proof of the untruthfulness of his remark that while Lord 
Salisbury was in office, Lord Hartington was in power. If he was 
not serious, but merely playing a part—well, let the supporters of 
Liberal “ Unionism” reflect on it. One thing, however, stands out 
clear to our minds. The present Government cannot settle the 
Trish land question. They lack the willingness to do it as it must 
some day be done; and they lack the capacity to face the question 
in a truly statesmanlike spirit. 

It is a difficult problem to solve. If we could imagine the Irish 
landlords to be lamp-posts, say, or mile-stones, instead of human 
beings with wives and families, and many friends amongst the Jews, 
the problem would not be a difficult one to solve. We should only 
have to hand the land over to the occupier, owner of it de jure long 
since, but denied his rights because there were other “rights” to 
consider also, Unfortunately for Ireland, and unfortunately for 
England, Irish landlords are neither lamp-posts nor mile-stones. 
They will have to be considered in any proposed permanent settle- 
ment of Irish land. They have, too, a right to be considered ; but 
not, we maintain, at the expense of the Irish tenant, who is under no 
obligation to them, but who has, on the contrary, been robbed and 
rack-rented by them for generations. Let us, however, glance at the 
recent history of the question. 

Mr. Gladstone’s great Land Bill was introduced to the House of 
Commons in August 1881. This measure had been preceded by 
decade of Parliamentary agitation on the Irish land question. It 
was soon discovered that the Act of 1870 was of small benefit to the 
farmer; but the Liberal Government refused to recognize their 
handiwork as a failure. From 1871 to 1880 thirty Bills dealing with 
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the subject were introduced by Irish members, only to be dropped, 
rejected, or withdrawn. A natural consequence, so far at least as 
the six years of Tory Government were concerned—six years of 
government fitly concluded by the refusal of the Chief Secretary, Mr. 
Lowther, to acknowledge that there was any distress in Ireland when 
the country was on the brink of famine, and by the same gentleman’s 
reply to Mr. Shaw, in reference to the extension of the Ulster tenant- 
right custom to the rest of Ireland. ‘The hon, member,” said the 
Chief Secretary, “says that on a former occasion I spoke of that 
suggestion of his as pure undiluted communism. ‘That, sir, is a 
statement I did make, and which I am quite ready to repeat now. 
Much has been said,” continued Mr. Lowther, “of the present state 
of the land laws, but I have no hesitation in saying that they have 
nothing to do with the present state of Ireland.” This was the 
spirit in which the Conservative Government of Lord Beaconsfield 
regarded the Irish land question; this is the spirit in which it is 
regarded by the present Ministry. They won’t touch the land laws; 
their Act of last year is, as was said before, merely a measure of tem- 
porary relief. When, however, the Liberals succeeded to office in 1880, 
there appeared to be a disposition on their part to face the problem. 
The famine was a potent agitator. A Royal Commission of Inquiry 
into the Act of 1870 was appointed. On its report the Act of 1881 
was based—a bold attempt to settle the agrarian difficulty, But a 
Bill founded on the report of the Bessborough Commission could not 
be an adequate Bill; nor, in fact, does it seem at all certain that the 
Government—even Mr. Gladstone included—thoroughly gauged the 
position of Irish agriculture at the time. 

It has ever been the custom of English Ministers to allow the 
protests of Irish Nationalist Members of Parliament to pass un- 
noticed, It was soin this case. Very interesting and instructive it 
is now to recall Mr. Parnell’s words in reference to the Land Bill of 
1881. Protesting against the inadequacy of the measure, he said: 
“ There is no better way of keeping alive the agitation than by supply- 
ing half remedies for admitted grievances. The Bill will fail to 
secure for the tenaat farmers of Ireland such reductions in their rent 
as to secure adequate protection for the property in their holdings. . . . 
The educated classes from whom the Sub-Commissioners will be drawn 
will be either landlords themselves, or their relations, or in some way 
under their influence, and in favour of the maintenance of the land- 
lord system in its full integrity.” A prophetic criticism! “Of the 
seventy or eighty Commissioners appointed to fix fair rents, not 
more than two or three were tenant farmers,” says Mr. T. M. Healy, 
in his book, “A Word for Ireland.” ‘The rest were landlords, 
agents, and lawyers, most of them in bitter antagonism to popular 
feeling ; and the moment they began to cut down the rents, they were 
instantly intimidated by the protests of their own class, and by a 
N2 
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Commission of Inquiry set on foot by the House of Lords in 1882.” 
The same writer gives further instances of “the terrorism of the 
officials.” ‘ A number (of the Sub-Commissioners) were appointed for 
brief periods, not exceeding a year, so that when the list of quarterly 
dismissals was conned over by the trembling rent-fixers, they might 
judge from the character of the disemployed what line of conduct in 
themselves was best calculated to secure the continuance of their 
salaries.” It is not surprising that the Land Act of 1881 has broken 
down. The Government by which it was passed failed to appre- 
ciate truly the acuteness of the crisis. ‘“ At this moment,” says the 
author of the “ Parnell Movement,” “the situation, as it presented 
itself to Mr. Parnell’s mind, was this: The Land Courts had practi- 
cally the entire settlement of the rental of Ireland in their hands ; the 
changes required in that rental, according to the views of Mr. Parnell, 
were not small, nor narrow, nor sporadic, but revolutionary, wholesale, 
and thorough. But what were the chances of a revolutionary reduc- 
tion of rents? The whole character of the Land Court forbade any 
such expectation.” Mr. Parnell was again a good prophet. “A 
week after the Act became law,” says Mr. Healy, “ the Chief Com- 
missioners themselves struck a heavy blow at public confidence by 
issuing broadcast a circular purporting to explain the ‘benefits’ of 
the measure, but in reality directed against its most vital provision— 
that affecting tenants’ improvements. One of the main controversies 
of the Irish land question for generations has centred round the claim 
of the occupiers to legal protection for their improvements, and the 
fiercest portion of the battle had been waged to secure this; but, now 
that Parliament appeared at last to have recognized the tenants’ 
rights in this respect, they read with dismay of the interpretation 
which the Land Commissioners put upon the provision which dealt 
with improvements. Sub-section 9, section 8 (known as the Healy 
Clause), provides that ‘no rent shall be allowed or made payable in 
any proceedings under this Act in respect of improvements made by 
the tenant or his predecessors in title, and for which, in the opinion 
of the Court, the tenant or his predecessors in title shall not have 
been paid, or otherwise compensated by the landlord or his pre- 
decessors in title’ Nothing seemed plainer to the public than this. 
Lord Lifford, in objecting to the clause in the House of Lords, 
declared that ‘its effect went back to Adam,’ but the Land 
Commissioners . . . alleged that it meant that ‘no tenant can have 
his rent increased by reason of any improvements he or his predecessors 
may have made.’ . . . It was during the controversy thus provoked 
as to the real meaning of the ‘ Healy Clause,’ ” continues the author 
of “ A Word for Ireland,” “that Mr. Parnell put forward the doctrine 
of ‘ prairie value,’ as the one which logically sprang from its effective 
interpretation ; and in this he founded himself on a declaration of 
Mr. John Bright (upon the second reading of the Act) that, if the 
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land of Ireland were stripped of the improvements made upon it by 
the labour of the occupier, the face of the country ‘ would be as bare 
and naked as an American prairie.” The interpretation of the 
Land Commissioners was confirmed by the Lords Justices of Appeal 
in the famous case of “ Adams v. Dunseath.” 

After the decision confiscating tenants’ improvements, no sane 
man in Ireland, except a landlord, can have believed that the Act of 
1881 would settle the land difficulty. The farmers knew they would 
still have to pay rent on their own property ; but the discontent which 
it seemed natural would follow on this condition of affairs was not 
nearly so pronounced as it was natural to anticipate. For a very simple 
reason, It was anew experience for an Irish farmer to have his rent 
reduced by one-fifth; or by anything; it was a delightful experience for - 
him to have his rent changed any way at all in fact—except upwards. 
Trish farmers are, on the whole, short-sighted, and they are certainly 
very stupid so far as their own position on the land is concerned. This 
arises from the fact that for generations they have been used to a 
system by which they were robbed in the name of justice. At last they 
came actually to believe that it was justice, They hailed the 20 per 
cent. reduction as if it had been a present from the gods, and seemed 
convinced that at last they had reached El Dorado, and that they 
would live happily ever afterwards. The vision was of short dura- 
tion. Before a third of the judicial term had expired a Bill was 
passed by a “ Unionist” Government ordering the refixing of the 
judicial rents. Herein there is a great lesson for all concerned—or 
who may in the future be concerned—with the final settlement of the 
Trish agrarian question ; and it is very much to be regretted that Mr. 
Gladstone could not have looked into the future, and had the benefit 
of it, when he introduced his Land Purchase Bill in April 1886. 
That Bill was an anomaly. No doubt Mr. Gladstone was anxious 
to propitiate the Irish landowners, and rightly so; but whatever he 
may have thought then, and whatever Irish representatives may 
have thought, it is plain that, even supposing the landlords had 
supported the two Bills, for the sake of the one that concerned them- 
selves, the price would have been too high for their acquiescence. 
There is no land in Ireland the landlords’ portion of which is 
worth twenty years’ purchase of the rent; and when, in April 1886, 
Mr. Gladstone estimated the normal price, under ordinary circum- 
stances, “on a fairly well-conditioned estate,” at twenty years’ 
purchase of the net rental of the estate, he made a mistake, of which 

the landlords have been able to take considerable advantage. Mr. 
Gladstone’s estimate was made at a time when agriculture looked 
more promising than it does at present, and, as we have intimated 
above, under circumstances which induced a generous disposition 
towards the landlords. But the landlords will point to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposal without recognizing either one or the other ; 
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they will point to its terms as those of a Radical and con- 
fiscatory Government, which, in the nature of things, would be 
inclined to undervalue their property ; and they will therefore argue 
that their interest in the land of Ireland is worth more than twenty 
1 years’ purchase. Patriotism, we have been told, was the motive from 
i] which the Irish landlords refused to accept Mr. Gladstone’s terms 
| for a settlement. Patriotism! We have glanced through Irish his- 
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tory. No; it was not patriotism. It was the hereditary domineering 
spirit, the old selfishness. The Irish landlords settled it in their own 
minds, that the electors of Great Britain would not support Home 
Rule. There was a chance that they might not alone retain their 
privilege to rack-rent, but that they might also rescue some of their 
lost power. They seized the chance. They have now a Coercion 
Act—as of yore; and a Prime Minister who has promised them 
compensation. It was not patriotism. Nor, indeed, was it good 
strategy, as the landlords are probably beginning to see. Notwith- 
standing Mr. Gladstone’s splendid offer, notwithstanding that there 
is a landlord Government in power, the rents have had to come 
down. That is why we said at the beginning that the Order of the 
| Chief Commission would induce the Irish landlord to have “a good 













think ”—even in face of the fact that it is a most inadequate order. 
For a time, however, things went on as the Irish landowners must have 
wished. Mr. Parnell’s Bill of August 1886, based on the case for the 
leaseholders and the depression in agriculture, was rejected. So far, 
so good; but what then? The Plan of Campaign, the Boycott. We 
express no opinion on the morality of the Plan of Campaign, one way 
or the other; but that it has been used with moderation there 
can be no denial. Proofs of this are forthcoming almost every 
day. What a revelation to the people of Great Britain was the 
Clanricarde trial! What a comment on the Woodford evictions, 
the arrests, the packed juries, the imprisonment of young peasants, 
and the death of the poor lad Larkin in Kilkenny Gaol! A 
miser living in London would have his rents when there were no 
rents; and the law upheld the claim of the miser. ‘ Remember 
Mitchelstown !” There is more in the phrase even than its author 
knew when he wrote itdown. The tenants of Lady Kingston asked 
a reduction of 20 per cent. The reduction was refused. The 
tenants joined the Plan of Campaign, and Mr. Wm. O’Brien acted 
as their adviser. For this he was summoned under the “ Crimes” 
Act. The tenants and their friends gathered into Mitchelstown to 
protest against his prosecution, and to listen to the speeches of Mr. 
Labouchere, Mr. Dillon, and other Members of Parliament. The 
meeting was a lawful one, yet it was interfered with by the police, 
and three men were shot dead. William O’Brien was convicted, sent 
to prison, kept naked for a week. Mr. Mandeville was dealt with in 
the same manner, for the same “crime.” What has been the result 
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of all this? Do the people of Great Britain really know what the 
sequel of all this has been—of the prosecutions, the scandals of 
Tullamore Gaol, and the tragedy on the square of Mitchelstown ? 
Here is the sequel: the rents of the Kingston tenants have been 
reduced by the Sub-Commissioners 22 per cent., 2 per cent. more than 
the demand made wnder the Plan of Campaign! It has been the 
same at Gweedore, where, after gathering hundreds of police and 
evicting the inhabitants, the landlord has conceded larger abate- 
ments than the tenants asked; the same at New Ross, where the 
Marquis of Ely, after persecuting the tenants for two years, and up- 
setting the whole poor-law system of the district by the aid ‘of the 
authorities, has granted a reduction of 50 per cent.; the same with 
Lord Lansdowne, after evicting 100 families at Luggacurran; the 
same all over the country. In nearly every case the demands made 
under the Plan of Campaign have proved to be less than the 
reductions of the Sub-Commissioners in the same districts. The 
truth is, the force of events has proved too strong, both for landlord 
and tenant. That the present struggle is one not alone for reduced 
rents, but for very existence, so far as the farmers are concerned, 
there is enough proof. ‘Tlie Irish papers contain long lists of rent 
reductions almost every day which fully justify the stand made by 
the tenants. Here are a few, picked up promiscuously :—Major 
Bourke, 20 per cent. off judicial rents; Major Lambert, Southsea, 
offered 20 per cent. on judicial rents; Dr. Ruttledge, J.P., Barber- 
sport, similar offer; Mr. Heburn, Belfort, 55 per cent. on non- 
judicial and 40 per cent. on judicial rents, to his tenantry at Gwee- 
dore (in this district the reduction on the judicial rents under the 
Commissioners’ Order is about 14 per cent.!) ; the Taylor and Berry 
estate, Galway, 25 per cent. on judicial rents; Ed. S. Robinson, 
Knock, Mayo, 30 per cent. on judicial rents; Lord Dunalley, to his 
Tipperary tenants, 25 per cent. on judicial rents ; Rev, C. Alderson, 
Kilbricane, 25 per cent. on judicial rents. On the old rents, we 
have such items as: Col. O’Hara, Galway, 30 per cent.; Sir John 
Kennedy, Wicklow, 35 to 50 per cent. ; Rev. M. Pearson, Skibbereen, 
50 per cent.; Goring, Minors, Knockmulla, 40 per cent. These re- 
ductions are given by landlords who sympathize with their tenants, 
and who have some sort of appreciation of the changed conditions of 
Trish agriculture, 

As we have said, it is a difficult problem to solve, The present 
Government cannot solve it. They have no conception of the true 
position of affairs; or, if they have, they would not be guided by it. 
We have seen above to what a pass the agricultural industry has 
come in Ireland. On all hands there is evidence that Irish land has 
decreased in value enormously. Sir James Caird’s warning in 1886, 
that if prices continued to fall economic rent would disappear on 
the majority of Irish farms, was notan idle warning. The economic 
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rent has disappeared ; three-fourths of the Irish tenants are no more 
able to pay rent than they are to fly. They have been robbed and 
rack-rented until they have not a penny either in bank or invested 
in the soil, They have exhausted land, stock, and capital, in the 
effort to meet the demands of the landlords. This is not a mere 
assertion. The story is told in the Blue-Books of evidence 
before the Cowper Commission—even by the Commissioners them- 
selves in the report to which the only tenant-farmer amongst them 
had to dissent. Here is the passage ;— 


‘The sudden fall in prices during the last two years was intensified in 
its effect by a gradual deterioration which had been going on in the quality 
and produce of the soil, both tillage and grass, during a series of years of 
low temperature and much rain, especially 1879—the worst year of the 
century. During this period much of the tenants’ capital in Ireland, as 
in other parts of the United Kingdom, had disappeared. The cost of 
cultivation, compared with that of an earlier period, had also greatly in- 
creased. The land has in consequence been much drawn upon and reduced 
in condition by the increasing exigencies of the tenants, and has thereby 
brought poorer crops, with consequent scarcity of money to meet engage- 
ments, both to landlords and to other creditors. The withdrawal of credit 
to the farmers by the banks and other lenders of money, which began after 
1879—although to some extent to be attributed to the difficulty of col- 
lecting debts, owing to the organization of the National League Sera 
reference to the National League may be taken with a grain of salt|—is 
strong evidence of the diminishing means of the Irish farmers by persons 
most closely acquainted with their circumstances.” 


This extract from the report of the Cowper Commission applies 
alike to North and South. The farmers are in a state of bankruptcy. 
No tinkering Bill will save them, and a reduction of 12 per cent. on 
the judicial rents isthe merest mockery. The present Government 
is apparently under the impression that the Order of the Com- 
missioners is a grand stroke of policy. They probably thought to 
make good friends of Ulster farmers over such a generous concession. 
They have been mistaken ; as we said before, they have no conception 
of the true position of affairs. The Northern farmer, as well as the 
farmer of the South, knows—the conviction has been forced upon him by 
poverty—that if he is to be able to live on his land something of a more 
revolutionary character than a12 percent.reductionon judicial rents must 
be done. He is entirely dissatisfied with the 12 per cent. The following 
is an extract from an article in the Derry Standard, the truest represen- 
tative of the “ Unionist ” farmers of the Northern Irish province :— 

“In the North of Ireland, at least, it (the schedule of abatements) has 


given considerable dissatisfaction to farmers, who are astonished at the 
conclusions set out therein, as it will have disastrous results in the event of 





a Land Purchase Act being passed at an early date... . . It is absurd to 
publish to the world that in Derry, Down, and Antrim, prices of agri- 
cultural produce have fallen by only twelve per cent... . . Why, one landlord 


in the South voluntarily gave a reduction of 75 per cent., and we have no 
doubt that percentage would be much nearer the proper figure than the 
Land Commission’s Schedule. ... . It is the purest nonsense to say 
that the rent has been fixed in accordance with the fall in prices, because 
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the veriest simpleton in the country knows it has not The schedule 
of reductions can only be looked upon as a mockery, and should be set 
aside at once. If farmers are not to suffer from their own lethargy, they 
must lose no time in letting their views of it be known.” 


But we have better evidence even than this; for the “ Unionist ” 
Ulster Land Committee has condemned the reduction. 

So that, on this question at least, North and South have joined 
hands. This is well. As we remarked at the beginning, the Order 
of the Commissioners will probably have the effect of helping to 
convince English “ Unionists” that there is an agrarian difficulty in 
Ireland. Of course a “Unionist” would not believe the ‘“ Hotten- 
tots” and “robbers” of Munster; but when his good friends, the 
“Unionists” of Ulster, the “wealth and intelligence,” step into the 
same boat, he may perhaps reconsider his opinion. 

But the settlement of the Irish land question must be based, 
not alone on the depressed state of agriculture, but also on the 
condition of an equitable tenure of the soil as between the land- 
lord andthe tenant. We have already referred to the Healy Clause. 
Mr. Gladstone, in the debates on the Bill of 1881, pledged himself 
to the principle that the tenant should not be charged rent on his 
own improvements. ‘That principle has not yet been recognized by 
the Courts; but it cannot be overlooked in any settlement of the 
agrarian problem. Conceding that principle, the landlord has very 
little interest in the soil. The absolute value, “rump and stump,” of 
Irish land cannot possibly be more at the present time than twenty 
or twenty-two years’ purchase. In the Landed Estates Court it has 
been seen to be much less. How much of this is the property of 
the tenant? As the law stands the Irish tenant has not less than 
ten years’ purchase interest in the soil; recognizing the principle 
that he is owner of his own improvements, he has much more. 
What, then, is the landlord’s portion worth? No matter how the 
question is settled, injustice will be done to the tenant; and, unless 
it be shameless injustice, the landlord will be ruined. If the tenant 
has to pay what the landlord wants for his portion, the tenant will 
starve ; if the landlord only gets what the tenant can pay, the landlord 
will become a bankrupt. But it must always be remembered that 
the former is infinitely a more important personage to the State 
than the latter. The Irish land question has now reached a 
stage demanding a final settlement. That settlement must be a 
revolutionary one: on its character depends the existence of 
half the population of Ireland. The present Government will not 
propose a revolutionary settlement. It will, if it ever faces the 
question at all, propose a measure which will be twin brother to its 
Land Act of 1887, with its 12 per cent. schedule of abatements. 
And the Irish land question will remain open, to the detriment of the 
United Kingdom, until the electors of the country get tired of the 
whole affair, and send the Liberal party back to power. 











REMINISCENCES OF CARDINAL DE 
RICHELIEU.’ 


AmonG the most interesting pictures of life and character in 
literature are the memoirs of individuals—adventurers, or at least of 
men adventurous—in courts and camps, of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, particularly in France, many of which 
have come down to us, most suggestive to the writer of novel or 
drama, and tinged with the characteristics of that lively people. 
They are racy of the soil and period, and are written in a style at 
once vigorous and naive. They are intensely interesting, and even 
instructive, as pictures of life and character in an age when the 
freedom of manners afforded the opportunity for the fullest develop- 
ment of both, and when the political and social circumstances of the 
day were singularly favourable to dramatic incident and to strongly 
marked individuality in the actor in the various scenes they 
represent. 

The memoirs of Brantéme, Bassompierre, D’Artagnan, and Bussy- 
Rabutin are known to all those who are interested especially in this 
period, and probably, in a lesser degree, those of the Comte de 
Rochefort, the subject of our present notice ; to the public generally, 
however, they are almost or quite unknown, and we are tempted to 
think that a few extracts from them may not be unacceptable, 

The Comte de Rochefort appears to have been a gentleman of 
good Gascon family, poor in purse, but proud of lineage, skilled in 
arms, practised in them as usual from early youth, and accom- 
plished in all the arts born of the court and the camp; brave and 
loyal, but delighting in intrigue; full of resource, at once subtle in 
plan and hardy and dexterous in execution; in fact, a genuine 
Gascon, A singular adventure, in which these qualities came out 
strongly, made his name and character known, and led to his 
appearance at Court and to his introduction to Cardinal de 
Richelieu. 

The great Cardinal at once detected the capabilities of the man, 
and the use to which he might be put, and at once engaged him for 
the perilous employment of a spy; and his adventures in this 


1 Mémoires de M. le Comte de Rochefort : contenant ce qui s’est passé de plus particulier 
-_ le Ministre du Cardinal de Richelieu. Second edition. Cologne: chez Pierre 
arteau. 1700. 
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capacity, especially in the case of the Cinq Mars Conspiracy, are full 
of interest. At the death of Richelieu he passed subsequently into 
the service of his successor, Mazarin, and his life ‘and adventures 
under that Minister, social as well as political, are equally interesting 
and instructive, and are eminently worthy of perusal, not only on 
account of the incidents themselves, but for the light they throw 
on the character and characteristics of the day. 

Cardinal de Richelieu, Prime Minister to Louis the Thirteenth, 
and who practically ruled France for twenty years, until his death 
in 1642, was, as everybody knows, constantly mixed up in many 
very curious political intrigues. Among his particularly confi- 
dential servants, perhaps the one who was most trusted by the 
Cardinal, and the one who, more than any other of his servants, 
enjoyed his confidence, was the Comte de Rochefort, who was 
employed by him in many very secret transactions. Rochefort, who 
entered the Cardinal’s service when quite a boy, outlived his master 
by many years, and at last, a very old man, ended his days in a reli- 
gious house. In the year 1700 his autobiography was published at 
Cologne, and the book contains a record of many curious and 
interesting matters, more espetially connected with the Ministry of 
Cardinal de Richelieu and the times of Louis the Thirteenth. 

Rochefort was first taken into the Cardinal’s service as a page, 
but the Cardinal, taking a special fancy for the lad, began to employ 
him almost at once upon particular services that needed a consider- 
able amount of delicacy, tact, and judgment, and he was, more than 
any of the other pages, his own special personal attendant. 

There were constantly people with whom Cardinal:de Richelieu 
had business, whom it was neither very safe nor very advisable to 
receive at the Palace, and many secret interviews with people of 
this sort took place at the house of Madame d’Eguillon. 

With regard to such interviews, Rochefort says in his book :— 

‘Whenever the Cardinal went to the house of Madame d’Eguillon 
it was only I who accompanied him, and he always made me stay in 
the ante-chamber, where no one ever entered without my knowing 
it; and it was I who went to fetch those with whom he would 
speak, and who made them go up and come down by a private 
staircase without anybody being any the wiser. 

“The common report of people was that he was in love with this 
lady, who was his niece. I don’t say that it was not so, for she 
was too beautiful not to make anybody in love with her; but most 
certainly every time that he went to her house it was not simply to 
amuse himself. He was closeted there with persons that he could 
not well have seen elsewhere without exciting suspicion; that is to 
say, with foreigners, who came sometimes disguised as friars, some- 
times as priests, sometimes as merchants; and it frequently happened 
that after one of these conferences I had to carry a purse, extremely 
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heavy, to some particular place, and to give it into the hands of 
some particular person who was to come to meet me, and then to 
come away again at once without saying anything. 

** Upon one occasion the Cardinal ordered me to go to the Horse 
Market in Paris to a house that he pointed out tome. I was to go 
up to the fourth story, and if I found a cross marked in chalk upon 
the door I was to come down at once and wait below until he should 
send one of his special servants—a man named Sauvé—to me. I 
went, and found it just as he had said, and I stationed myself by the 
door in the street with my cloak drawn over my face. 

‘“‘ Sauve came a minute or two afterwards, and asked me how it was, 
I told him that I had found it just as his Eminence had desired. 
Upon that he asked me if I had seen two men go out, one disguised 
as a priest, and the other as an abbé—that is to say, the latter wearing 
a short cloak. I told him ‘No,’ to which he replied that I must be 
careful what I was about, but that if I did see them come out I 
could then go up to the door, but if not I was to remain sentinel in 
an archway on the other side of the street, from whence I could see 
the door, until he came back. It was a good hour and a half before 
he did come back, but when he did come he was in good company, 
for he had a squadron of Guards with him, of which one part imme- 
diately invested the house whilst the others went upstairs. They 
found in the room the two men that Sauvé had described to me, and 
they carried them off to the Bastille. On arriving there one only 
was ordered to enter; the other received permission to retire. I 
took this one on the morrow ten tkousand crowns in gold, which was 
apparently the recompense that had been promised him for having 
sold his companion,” 

Some time after this, during the troubles of Charles the First’s 
reign, Cardinal de Richelieu was much engaged in secret political 
intrigues with people in this country, and Rochefort was frequently 
sent by the Cardinal backwards and forwards between Paris and 
England or Scotland upon business of a very secret character. 

He says in his book :— 

“T was sent to England and to Scotland, the bearer of secret 
despatches. As things were in a very disturbed state in those 
countries, I was on one occasion arrested by a party of soldiers of 
King Charles, as being suspected of being in connection with those who 
were already in revolt. Iwas immediately searched, but they found 
nothing. I had my despatches concealed inside the saddle of my horse. 
This saddle I had had made in Paris, and unless they had broken the 
bands, which were of two thicknesses of iron, between which were the 
letters, they could have found nothing. They thoroughly searched the 
saddle-bags and everything else, but, not discovering the despatches, 
they asked me where I came from, where I was going to, and a 
thousand other similar questions. I replied to all their inquiries, 
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as I was quite prepared for them ; and I told them that I was simply 
a young gentleman travelling for pleasure, This, however, did not 
entirely allay their suspicions, and I was arrested and detained for 
four or five days, during the whole of which time I was in a state of 
very considerable uneasiness, for 1 was engaged, or I was much mis- 
taken, upon rather delicate business, and had I chanced to be found 
out I could pretty well guess what my fate would have been. 

“ What a little reassured me was the fact that my letters were 
all in the most difficult cypher, so that I doubt if the devil himself 
could have made them out. There was no alphabet of any kind such 
as would ordinarily be used. A single dash of the pen might have 
signified twenty different words, and it was only those who possessed 
the key who could by any possibility know anything at all. 

“To explain how this was managed one must know that both the 
writer and the receiver of the despatch were provided with exactly 
similar copies of a certain work of St. Augustine’s, It was then 
pre-arranged that a dash of the pen should signify one entire word 
from a line of St. Augustine ; and, in order to know what word it was, 
the number of the page was placed below the dash. After the dash 
was written the number of the line, counting down from the top, 
and then the number of the word in that line. 

“For example, if it were the word ‘ have,’ and this word occurred 
in the tenth page of St. Augustine, at the tenth line down from the 
top, and was the fifth word along the line, the indication would be 
made in this manner :— 


10. 


ordinary acuteness for any one to have divined our business. At the 
same time I could not but feel very uneasy, for I foresaw very well 
that if they did chance to find the letters they would be more inquisi- 
tive than ever to find out what they contained. 

“¢ As good luck would have it, however, they not only found nothing, 
but they appeared to think, from my youth, that I probably should 
be incapable of this kind of negotiation, so they released me, and I 
delivered my despatches in safety, and carried back the answers. 

“T was well paid for this journey, the Cardinal giving me an order 
for two thousand crowns.” 

A little further on, referring to the commencement of the Civil War 
in England, Rochefort says :— 

“T don’t know whether my journeys had anything to do with it, 
but a great stir was already commencing in England and in Scotland, 
and both countries were very soon full of disorder and confusion, so 
much so indeed that King Charles, who had already given us marks 
of his illwill upon several occasions, very soon had so much on his 
hands at home that he had no need to seek anything else elsewhere, 
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“ What confirmed me in the suspicion that the Cardinal had some 
part or other in this rebellion in England was something that hap- 
pened to me about three months aftermy return. It was one morning 
when Monseigneur the Cardinal was dressing, a time when I was 
scarcely ever absent, that he told me privately that I must go to the 
Faubourg St. Marceau, to a house with the sign of ‘The Woman 
without a Head,’ opposite to a certain fountain ; that I was to go up 
to the second floor, and that I was to say to a man, whom I should 
find lying in a bed which had yellow curtains to it, that he must 
not fail to come to Madame d’Eguillon’s at eleven o’clock that night. 

** T acquitted myself immediately of my commission, and as I looked 
at the man I remembered quite perfectly that I had seen him in 
Scotland. I think that he also recognized me, for he looked at me 
with a fixed attention, as a man does who endeavours to recall some- 
thing tohismemory. Weneither of us, however, said anything as to 
our thoughts, he contenting himself with telling me that he should not 
fail to be at the place appointed at the proper time. 

“ The time having arrived I had orders to be in attendance at 
Madame d’Eguillon’s, at the door, so that I might introduce him to the 
Cardinal's private room. At eleven o'clock precisely he came disguised 
as an oubliew (that is, a kind of itinerant pastrycook, a seller of 
oublies, small round sweet cakes), and I had heard the cries of oublies 
all along the street, which rather deterred me from thinking that it was 
he; but, having recognized him, and he also having told me that it was 
he, I brought him in to the Cardinal, with whom he remained closeted 
until four o'clock in the morning. 

‘‘ The people of Monseigneur had had orders to go home, which gave 
rise once more to the scandal about him and his niece; and, besides that, 
we had taken the keys, in order to go out when we chose, and this 
caused the servants of the lady to be among the very first to spread the 
scandal. 

“The conference finished, the man came out of the Cardinal’s private 
room to the door, where by his Eminence’s orders, I had remained 
all the night. The Cardinal told me to give him my cloak, as no 
pastrycook would be about at that time in the morning, and to see 
him safely at least a couple of streets from thence. 

“Two days after this the Cardinal spoke to me again privately, and 
told me to go and find M. de Bullion, the Superintendent of 
Finances, and to tell him from him to give me the package that he 
had made up. When I received it I was to carry it into the Rue 
de la Huchette, to a man whom I should find staying at the sign of 
the ‘Black Sow,’ at the bottom of the courtyard, in a room on the first 
floor. I went to M. de Bullion’s, and I found the package all ready, 
but it was so heavy that it required a cart to carry it. M. de 
Bullion, who knew that very well, had already procured one, and, 
having placed the package upon it, he gave me: a memorandum of 
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the amount and the description of the cash that was inside, telling 
me on no account to lose sight of the package, and to give the paper 
to the person concerned. Being arrived at the ‘ Biack Sow,’ I found 
the same man who had come to Madame d’Eguillon’s disguised as an 
oubliew walking impatiently up and down the room. I gave him 
the memorandum, and told him that the package was at the door. 
He looked at the paper, and then gave it me back again, saying 
that I must have made some mistake—that it was not for him, and 
that it must be for somebody else. I told him that I had not made 
any mistake—that he knew very well that I knew him, and that 
my orders were for him alone. He recommenced walking up-and 
down the room, frowning and biting his lips with an air of vexation, 
repeating: ‘It is not for me, sir. You have nothing to do but to 
go back again.’ Finding all persuasion entirely useless, and it 
being quite impossible to arrange matters, I did as he advised, and, 
after having left the package with M. de Bullion, I went to inform 
the Cardinal of what had happened. He asked me if J had the 
memorandum, and, having told him ‘yes,’ he looked at it, and fell 
at once into a most furious rage with M. de Bullion, saying that he 
should advise him another time to do what he was told. He sent 
me to fetch him immediately, and he asked him why he had only 
sent five hundred thousand francs instead of six hundred thousand 
(£24,000), as he had told him. De Bullion replied that his 
Eminence had told him two days ago, as it appeared to him, that 
he was to make the best bargain he could in the matter; that 
he thought that the sum he had sent would have been sufficient, 
but that, if it was not, he would of course send the remainder. 

“I fully believe that M. de Bullion had really intended to have 
placed this hundred thousand francs in his own pocket, although 
he endeavoured to persuade the Cardinal that what he had done 
was merely a piece of good management. In the meantime, while 
the hundred thousand francs were being counted out, his Eminence 
sent me to find the man, and to tell him that he would have what 
he wanted, and to explain to him that it was entirely the fault of 
M. de Bullion, who had acted entirely contrary to the Cardinal’s 
instructions. 1 found him with his valise packed up ready to send 
off. He appeared surprised to see me again, and asked me if I 
had anything to tell him. I explained to him my mission, which 
appeared to tranquillize him a little, ‘There ought to be good 
faith,’ said he, still angry, ‘in this world, and I don’t understand, 
after Cardinal de Richelieu having given me his positive word only 
two days ago, his attempting so soon to break it.’ I returned at 
once to M. de Bullion’s to get the six hundred thousand francs, 
and, having delivered them over to my man, I went back to his 
Eminence, who was awaiting my return with impatience, and who 
seemed to.be very much annoyed at what had occurred.” 
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At this time De Rochefort seems to have been constantly employed 
in secret political affairs. Soon after the termination of this Scotch 
business the Cardinal determined to send him to Brussels, to watch 
and to report upon certain intrigues that were believed to be going 
on between certain people who had been banished from the French 
capital and the Spanish Court, to the detriment of the French King. 
He says :— 

“The Cardinal told me one day to pack up my things, and to 
hold myself in readiness to take a short journey. This was to go 
to Brussels. The Cardinal suspected that Madame de Chevreuse, 
who had been obliged to retire to that city in consequence of her 
many intrigues in Paris, was still keeping up communications with 
some influential people in Paris, and he gave me instructions as to 
what I should do to find this out. 

“ In order to prevent any suspicions as to why I took this journey, 
he ordered me to disguise myself as a Capuchin, and, in order to 
make the brother that he wished me to have as a companion believe 
that I really was a monk, he made me put on the habit some two or 
three days before I left; and I was then lodged at the Capuchins, 
in the Rue St. Honoré, as though I had come up from some monastery 
in the provinces. ‘The Superior, who was bribed by Father Joseph, 
a favourite of the Cardinal’s, received me as one of his ‘ religious,’ 
and after I had received my final instructions through this Father 
Joseph, who was mixed up in a good many other things besides 
saying his Breviary, I left for Brussels armed with a recommendation 
from the convent, but with neither much strength nor with much 
inclination to make this journey on foot. This, however, was a 
necessity, for fear of letting the little monk who was with me know 
what a very bad ‘religious’ I was ; but, not being able to stand so much 
fatigue, and not being accustomed to beg for dinner and supper for the 
love of God, I heartily cursed the whole business a thousand times a 
day, and should have been very glad to have been well out of the 
intrigue altogether. 

“T arrived, however, after a march of fifteen days, and, although 
it must have set a very bad example in the convent, I immediately 
went to bed, and I stayed there for two whole days without being 
able to get up. I was tortured besides by having found about the 
most villanous bed in the whole world to lie on—I, who had always 
been accustomed to sleep comfortably at night; while, to fill up my 
ill-luck, I was after that obliged to assist at church, so that I 
thoroughly hated the whole affair from beginning to end, I made 
the acquaintance, however, of some French people who came to the 
convent. Among them was a certain Marquis de Laicques. This 
was precisely the man that I wasin search of. He was the favourite 
or the lover of Madame de Chevreuse, and he was also in the good 
graces of the Archduke himself. The desire of the Cardinal was 
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that I should detach him from the Archduke’s interests, and, if 
possible, that I should persuade him to enter into negotiations with 
the Cardinal. Laicques, whom therefore I was dying to accost, gave 
me that satisfaction himself, by coming up to me and asking me some 
indifferent questions about the convent. I did not fail to profit by 
the occasion. I interested him, and he took pleasure in listening to 
me, and came again pretty frequently. Up till then I had not dared 
to make myself known, but he saved me all trouble on that score, 
by asking me one day if I would take charge of some letters that 
were of great consequence, and would carry them for him into France. 

“T told him that I should be delighted to render him any service, 
but that I dared not do this, the danger being too apparent. He 
did everything he could to persuade me, but I always excused my- 
self in order to make him the more anxious, and that at the same 
time he might have less suspicion. He pressed me again and again, 
but I still raised objections, and to support my refusal I told him 
that, even if I should promise him to do it, it would not depend upon 
myself alone—that I was bound to obey the Superior ; and besides, 
under what possible pretext could I return to France, I, who, as he 
very well knew, could not please myself? 

“Tt was precisely there that he thought he had me, for he answered 
that, if that were the only difficulty, it could very easily be arranged 
without my mixing myself up in it at all; that I had only to give 
him my word, and he would do whatever was necessary. It was a 
good while before I did give him my word, and, feigning then only 
to do so at his urgent solicitation, I agreed to speak to the Superior, 
who, being solicited by the Archduke himself, did not care to refuse 
him what he asked. It was then resolved that I should pretend to 
be obliged to go to Forges, and that I should give notice to the 
person whose address Laicques gave me to come there to fetch his 
letters. They then gave me a brother for a companion, ard we 
started off for Forges. 

“ Halfway between Brussels and Forges, Monseigneur the Cardinal 
sent, in accordance with a letter that I had privately written him, a 
courier to meet me, to whom I gave the packet that I had received 
from Laicques. He opened it, and closed it again properly after 
satisfying himself of its contents. He then returned it to me, and 
ordered me to give the notice of my coming to the person to whom 
it was addressed. This was a person named Pierre, calling himself 
an advocate, living in an out-of-the-way street near the Place Maubert. 
This man at once left Paris to come to meet me; but long before 
I saw him there was already a man keeping him in view and taking 
note of all that he did. 

“He received his letters, and as he suspected nothing he alighted, 
on his return to Paris, at the house of the Comte de Chalais, 
Grand Master of the Robes, which made it pretty clear that the 
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packet was for him. This suspicion was increased by the discovery 
that this man Pierre had formerly been his servant. But one had 
no occasion to search very far, for the Comte de Chalais answered 
the letters himself, and, his answers being intercepted, the Cardinal 
recognized his handwriting. 

“The Cardinal was pretty much astonished at the things that he 
read inside, where it was duly arranged to dethrone the King, to 
marry his wife to the Duke of Orleans, and, as for the Cardinal 
himself, his death was to be the signal for the conspiracy to break 
out. This was quite enough to seal the fate of Chalais, and the 
King would have had him arrested there and then, but the Cardinal 
having advised him to have a little patience, in order that they might 
discover his accomplices, the King consented upon condition that he 
was not lost sight of, for fear of his escaping. Meanwhile, to draw 
him away from Paris, he was sent, under some pretext, a journey 
into Brittany, being watched all the while, and I returned to Brussels 
to carry back my despatches. 

““The Comte de Chalais, far from having any suspicion of the 
ill-fortune that threatened him, and following the advice conveyed 
in the letters Pierre had brought him, sent into Spain to complete 
the treaty that had been roughly sketched out in Brussels, and of 
which the King of Spain had been informed by an express courier 
that the Queen had sent him. The Queen herself was deep in the 
conspiracy—that is to say, so far as the design of exterminating 
Cardinal de Richelieu was concerned. As for the rest, she was 
probably innocent enough, and, so far from desiring to marry the 
Duke of Orleans, she was doing all that she could to marry him to 
her sister, the Infanta of Spain. 

“The King of Spain accorded to the Comte de Chalais all that he 
asked of him; but no time was given him to enjoy any of his 
hopes, for his courier was arrested immediately upon his return, 
and the Cardinal, having quite enough to convict Chalais, cut off 
his head. 

“*T was in Brussels when all this happened, and as I knew that 
I had had a good deal to do with the business, I was not without 
some apprehensions that they would retaliate on me if by any chance 
they came to find me out. One may, however, imagine how bored 
I was in the convent, notwithstanding that from time to time fresh 
orders came to me from his Eminence. One day, however, when I 
was out walking, two or three gentlemen passed me, and one of 
them turning round to look at me—‘ My faith!’ said he to the 
others, ‘ that’s De Rochefort himself ; there is no doubt about it.’ I 
scarcely heard more than my name, as, instead of turning to look 
behind me, I walked on as fast as I could, and turned down the first 
street I came to. I had my wallet at my back. This I took off 
and threw in at a doorway, and then, going in search of an old clothes 














man, I whispered to him that if he would sell me a suit of clothes 
I would pay him whatever he asked, for I always had my purse 
with me, and it was always full, so that, in this point at least, I was 
not aCapuchin. The desire of ‘soaking a little money overcame any 
scruples that the old man might have had as to helping a Capuchin 
to escape, for he firmly believed that I was a monk who wished to 
throw his habit to the dogs; so he sold me a suit of clothes for 
three times their value. I selected a Spanish suit, and, after he had 
given me a shirt and a cravat, he went out to purchase for me a 
wig, a sword, and a pair of boots, which were the only things -that 
he lacked. In this trim I hurried to the post, where I engaged a 
horse, and, walking on ahead of the post-boy, I got out of Brussels 
as quickly as I could.” 

Rochefort was well paid for this affair, the Cardinal giving him 
two thousand louis d’or, besides bestowing on him many other 
special marks of his favour. 

A little farther on in his book Rochefort gives us a very graphic 
account of the secret mission upon which he was employed in the 
matter of the Cinq Mars Congpiracy by Cardinal de Richelieu. He 
says :— 

“T used to go sometimes of an evening, to amuse myself, to the 
Luxembourg, and I had a custom, which, as it turned out, was rather 
a fortunate one, In order not to give any scandal I always left the 
Cardinal’s servants who accompanied me, and dismounted some little 
way before I got to the gate of the fair, and I then went the rest of 
the way by myself on foot. 

“One night, as I was walking back to rejoin my servants, I saw go 
out of the Luxembourg a man, whom I immediately recognized as 
having seen in Brussels, and whom I knew to be engaged in secret 
political business. The unseasonable hour, for it was nearly two o'clock 
in the morning, satisfying me that a man of that character did not 
go there for nothing, I immediately on my return called up Mon- 
seigneur the Cardinal, and advised him of what I had seen. He told 
me that I had done very wrong not to have followed him. I told 
him that I should have done so, but that he saw that he was seen, 
so that I judged it better not to increase his suspicions. He told 
me then that I had done quite right, and, recalling his remark, he 
asked me his age, the colour of his hair, his height, and in fact 
everything that might serve to identify him. I told him all these 
matters, and he sent orders to the post, to all the carriers, and to all 
the drivers of hired coaches, to give information if he should present 
himself to go out of Paris. We also placed men at all the roads to 
see that he did not leave in any other kind of carriage. 

“‘T judged from all these precautions that the Cardinal must have 
some very urgent reason for wishing to secure him, and, seeing that 
he wanted to place some sentinel near to the Luxembourg, which 
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would probably be the most likely place to find him, I told him 
that there was no one so fit as myself to render him this service, as 
I knew the man, and was quite certain that he would not escape me. 
He said that that was quite true; but that he also might recognize 
me, in which case he would get suspicious, and so might possibly be 
able to escape. In order to dispel this fear from his mind, and to 
prevent his still desiring to send anybody else, I explained to him 
that it was not at all clear to me but that those whom he might 
charge with his orders might possibly let him pass without recog- 
nizing him; but, should I disguise myself as I had it in my mind to 
do, I would defy even the most suspicious to suspect anything. He 
asked me what I proposed to do; to which Ireplied that I should 
disguise myself as a very poor man, and that, lying in the mud asa 
miserable cripple, it would be very easy to look each person in the 
face. 

‘The Cardinal highly approved of this design, and, having expressed 
a wish to see me in my metamorphose, I caused to be secretly brought 
two old crutches, a suit of clothes all rags and tatters, and, in short, 
all the necessary accessories, and, dressing for my part as if I had 
previously well studied it, I showed myself to his Eminence, when he 
told me to go, and that if I should succeed I should render him the 
greatest service that I had ever rendered him in my life. This was 
enough to excite me, and, having made choice of my field of action, I 
took up my position at the corner of the Rue de Tournon, and began 
to put on a most cadaverous face, and to utter cries as though I were 
in the greatest misery and poverty. Several charitable people gave 
me alms; but a number of carriages driving up, I was afraid that 
my man might pass in without my seeing him, so I got up and went 
nearer to the gates. I placed myself then as near to the gates as 
possible, but the Swiss, hearing my cries, wanted to send me off. I, 
however, promised not to make so much noise, and he then let me 
remain. I came here for three days and three nights without seeing 
anything. I then thought that he might possibly enter by the Porte 
des Carmes, and I therefore changed my post. That very night I saw 
him come with a key, and open the door himself and go in. 

“ Monseigneur the Cardinal had given me a man who came every 
few minutes to learn if I had seen anything, and, besides that, he had 
men posted from street to street to relieve each other in case that it 
might be necessary to follow him, so that, everything being so well 
arranged, I had now only to watch for his coming out. An hour after 
this I saw another man, who came in the same way, and who opened 
the door in the same manner, and who also went in. He was covered 
up with a cloak, which prevented my being able to recognize him, but 
I told the people of whom I have spoken not to fail to follow him 
when he should come out, and this was done so delicately that he 
went straight home without once looking behind him. He was dis- 
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covered by these means to be M. de Cinq Mars, Master of the Horse 
of France, and the son of Marshal d’Essiat. 

“ Monseigneur the Cardinal no sooner knew that it was he than he 
told me that Cing Mars was a very ungrateful fellow, and that he 
should perish, or he would know the reason why. Indeed, it was the 
Cardinal who had advanced him at Court, and as an act of gratitude 
Cing Mars was now plotting his ruin, in league with the Duke of 
Orleans, who, after a thousand intrigues, which had always proved 
fatal to those who had mixed themselves up in them, was now com- 
mencing yet one more, which probably would not turn out one whit 
more favourably for them than the others had. 

“As to the other man, he also was followed, and, the Cardinal having 
found out that he lodged in the Faubourg St. Germain, in the Rue 
des Canetes, he was so well looked after that he could not take one 
single step without its being known, We found out then a number 
of other rendezvous that they had, where a man named Fontrailles, 
a little hunchback, but a man who was always mixed up in plots of 
some kind or another, always assisted. 

“It was entirely within the power of Monseigneur the Cardinal to 
have arrested all these conspirators at any moment that he chose; and 
I told him every day that he ought to put a stop in good time to the 
designs that they were planning against his person. But as all that 
he actually knew at this time really amounted to very little, and as 
he wished to have sufficient proofs in his hand to convict them, he 
sent me on the road to Bayonne to post men in such places along 
the road as would enable me to observe who went and came to and 
from Spain. Meanwhile, the conspirators in Paris were continually 
watched. One day we found that Fontrailles was about to leave 
Paris, and Monseigneur caused him to be followed to Etampes. It 
was found that he there dismissed his carriage and took the post, 
which made us judge that he was going into Spain. 

“The man from Brussels followed him a few days after, and I in- 
stantly despatched a messenger to the Cardinal with the news that 
they had passed, and that I had sent on other men, so causing them 
to be followed as far as Bayonne. It was an act of the very greatest 
imprudence for them both to have gone by the same road, and, be- 
sides that, the man from Brussels actually took the very same route 
in coming back again. As I had orders now to arrest him, I had 
plenty of men ready to give assistance if it should come to a question 
of main force. | He was taken entirely by surprise, and, being per- 
fectly aware that he was charged with matters that would convict 
him, and which made him fear, with very good reason, that he would 
probably have to make his appearance upon a scaffold, he took some 
poison that he had concealed upon his person without my perceiving 
it, and was dead within a couple of hours. I did what I could to 
save him, but it happening in a country place, where no assistance 
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could possibly be obtained, the doctors did not arrive in time, and 
the poison had already taken its effect. 

“T found inside the soles of his boots the original of a treaty that 
Fontrailles had come to negotiate in Spain in the name of the Duke 
of Orleans, the Duc de Boiiillon, and Cinq Mars; and I took the 
Malle-Poste immediately to carry it to his Eminence, and to inform 
him myself as to what had occurred, taking the road into Languedoc, 
where the Cardinal was advancing to meet the King, who was gone 
to the siege of Perpignan. 

“T found his Eminence ill both in body and mind; more ill, per- 
haps, in the latter than in the former, for Cinq Mars had done all 
that he could to prepossess the King against him; and he fully be- 
lieved that Cing Mars would have killed him during this journey— 
indeed, it was currently said that he had actually promised the Duke 
of Orleans, who mortally hated the Cardinal, that he would do so; 
but, having lost his chance one day when he had been ¢éte-a-téte with 
him for at least a quarter of an hour, he could not find another 
opportunity. 

‘His Eminence sent me on at once to carry the treaty to the King, 
having previously taken a copy of it. After he had told me all 
about his troubles, I took the liberty of representing to him that he 
would do better, as it seemed to me, to keep the original document, 
and to send the King the copy, as one could not tell what would 
happen to it; and if, by any chance, anybody should take it away 
from me, he would not have anything wherewith to substantiate what 
T should tell the King. He said, however, that in the state in which 
matters then were he must disabuse the King promptly, and that if 
he did not send the original the King might not perhaps believe 
in the copy. After this answer I left at once, and the Comte de 
Charost, a friend of mine, who was in the secret, happening to be 
in quarters, admitted me tq speak to his Majesty in private. 

“T pretty well astonished the King by the present I made him. 
He communicated nothing to anybody, but asked me how the Car- 
dinal was. I told him that he was very ill, and that this alone had 
prevented him from submitting himself to the commands of his 
Majesty. 

“ As the King was a timid prince, irresolute, and totally incapable 
of finding a remedy for himself for even the smallest things, he 
actually set off at once to meet the Cardinal, although the siege of 
Perpignan was not finished, in order that he might be able to see 
him without a minute’s delay, and he-told me to precede him, and 
to take care not on any account to allow myself to be seen. 

“T found the Cardinal on the road, and he was not so ill but that 
he could follow me fairly well back to the King. Being arrived in 
the presence of the King and his suite, Cinq Mars was arrested, as 
was also M. de Thou, to whom he had confided his secret. 
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“The prosecution of Cinq Mars and De Thou at once proceeded, and 
they were conducted to Lyons. The youth of the one—for Cinq 
Mars was not more than two-and-twenty—and the honesty of the 
other caused a general feeling of compassion for their misfortune; 
and, as the Cardinal was not particularly beloved by everybody, his 
cruelty was spoken of rather than his justice. They, however, were” 
condemned; and they cut off the head of Cinq Mars and the head 
of M. de Thou the same day. The Duc de Boiiillon, who had been 
arrested in Italy, would have run the risk of the same thing if he 
had not given up his place of Sedan to save himself. I was 
surprised that Monseigneur the Cardinal should have pardoned him 
after having received on various occasions very decided marks of 
his ill-will, for this was not the first time that the Duke had 
troubled the State, and even joined the most particular enemies of 
his Eminence ; but all that one can say is that, when it did not 
detract from the greatness of the King, nor from the importance 
of the State, his Eminence remembered no more injuries directed 
merely against himself. Be it as it may, however, he was a man 
born to give a beginning to that greatness to which we see France 
raised to-day, and all good Frenchmen ought to have wished him 
immortal. But God, who gives a limit to all things, having 
determined from all eternity which one he must take away from 
us, the Cardinal passed from this world to the other, to the intense 
regret of all his servants, It was something sufficiently strange, 
when one considers that this great Minister, who had found affairs 
in the most pitiable condition when he took the helm, had reduced 
the Huguenots to obedience, had taken away Portugal, Catalonia, 
and Alsace from the House of Austria, had saved Italy, and in short 
had done so many miracles that posterity began to acknowledge that 
aman who could do such great things must have possessed super- 
natural qualities.” 



















































THE SWISS CONSTITUTION. 


THE Swiss Constitution, in its present form, is the product of two 
tendencies. ‘The first has helped to subordinate the maintenance of 
cantonal rights to the attainment of federal unity; the second has 
had the effect of giving almost universal practical expression, alike 
in the cantons and in the Confederation, to the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people. It is mainly in consequence of the 
operation of those two tendencies that the political system of Swit- 
zerland, reconciling as it does the welfare and security of the whole 
with the local claims and diversified institutions of the component 
parts, and blending harmoniously the parliamentary and the demo- 
cratic form of government, presents to the observer a spectacle of 
deep and unique interest. 

The essential characteristic of federal government is that each 
of the states which combine to form a union retains in its own 
hands, in its individual capacity, the management of its own affairs, 
whilst authority over matters common to all is exercised by the 
states in their collective and corporate capacity. It is evident that 
serious differences of opinion may arise with regard to the respective 
prerogatives of the two sovereignties which are thus brought into 
existence, and the delimitation of their respective spheres of action. 
More than ten years elapsed before the loose and imperfect connection 
which had been formed between the American States by the Articles 
of Confederation was exchanged for a real and effective union by the 
great settlement of which the hundredth anniversary has just been 
celebrated at Philadelphia. A similar transition from a Staatenbund 
to a Bundesstaat was effected in Switzerland during the first half of 
the present century. The Federal Pact of 1815, itself the result of 
a reaction against the excessive unification introduced at the time of 
the revolutionary wars, contained in itself the seeds of its own dissolu- 
tion ; imposed as it was by the aristocratic families, which, like the 
Bourbons, had “learnt nothing and forgotten nothing,” and main- 
tained, in a great measure, through the efforts of the Catholic clergy, 
it met with the persistent antagonism of the Liberal elements in the 
country ; but it was only after a protracted period of bitterness and 
strife, culminating in the Sonderbund war, that the Constitution of 
1848 established upon a satisfactory basis the relation of the cantons 
to the Confederation. In order to satisfy the new wants, and the new 
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conditions that have arisen since that day, it has become necessary 
to draw still closer the bond of union, and to increase yet further the 
power of the central government. Armed discord, however, has long 
since given way to peaceful agitation, and the Constitution of 1874, 
carried by the votes of 340,000 citizens, opposed only by 198,000, 
has done little more than work out in a more complete and logical 
form the principles laid down in 1848. 

Under the existing arrangement the cantons are still declared to 
be sovereign in so far as their rights have not been delegated to the 
federal authority. They are bound, however, to refrain from insert- 
ing in their Constitutions provisions at variance with the express 
enactments of the Federal Constitution; so that it would be impos- 
sible, for instance, for the government of a canton to abolish the 
liberty of the Press, or the right of public meeting, or the equality 
of citizens before the law. The conduct of foreign affairs is dele- 
gated, as a matter of course, to the Confederation, though the cantons 
retain the right, under special circumstances and subject to federal 
revision, of concluding extradition treaties and other arrangements 
of minor importance with foreign Powers. The same is the case 
with regard to the organization of the army; though it is upon the 
cantons that devolves, in part, the duty of carrying the military law 
into execution, They have to appoint all officers below the rank of 
colonel; they keep the military registers, and provide the necessary 
stores and equipment for the troops. All expenses thus incurred 
are subsequently reimbursed by the Confederation. Some cantons, 
however, notably Berne, are manifesting at the present time a 
natural anxiety to be relieved from what is to them an irksome and 
unprofitable task. Elementary education is in the hands of the cantons, 
subject to the control of the Confederation: throughout Switzer- 
land it is compulsory, gratuitous, and open to all without distinction. 
The provision and organization of higher education rests with the 
cantons: the Zurich Polytechnic, however, belongs to the Confedera- 
tion, which also grants subsidies to other institutions. The Federal 
Government owns the postal and telegraphic system; it enjoys the 
monopoly of spirits, as well as the exclusive right of coinage and of 
the manufacture of gunpowder; it controls the issue of bank-notes ; 
it orders the execution of public works affecting the interests of the 
community at large ; and numerous questions of social and economic 
importance, such as those which relate to railways, factories, insur- 
ance companies, bankruptcy, copyright, debt, marriage, the law of 
contract, and general measures of sanitary precaution, fall within 
the purview of the federal sovereignty. As a rule, however, the 
Confederation confines itself to the work of legislation and general 
supervision, leaving to the cantons, as far as possible, the duty of 
administering the law. In spite of the concentration of powers 
effected by the Constitutions of 1848 and 1874, the cantons still 
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exercise unlimited sovereignty in regard to certain matters: each 
has, for example, its own land laws, its own system of taxation, its 
own administration of justice and police. 

The exigencies of the dyarchy, or dual sovereignty, of the cantons 
and of the Confederation, necessitate an equitable distribution of 
resources. The Customs constitute the principal source from which 
the Confederation derives its revenue, To this should be added the 
interest on the Federal fortune, invested in land and other securities ; 
the profit obtained from the postal and telegraphic services, from the 
manufacture of gunpowder, and (under the new law) from the spirit 
monopoly, and half the receipts from the tax imposed upon persons 
exempt by reason of physical infirmity from the obligation of serving 
in the army. The Confederation is also entitled to certain con- 
tributions from the cantons, the amount of which was fixed in 1874 
for a period of twenty years, and which vary in proportion to the 
estimated wealth of the canton, from ten to ninety centimes per 
head of population. Hitherto, however, it has not been found 
necessary or desirable to have recourse to these contributions. The 
Federal Government has now put an end to the Octroi duties 
(ohmgelder) on spirits formerly levied by certain cantons, but in 
other respects has no control over the method by which they may 
choose to raise their revenue. In several instances they have 
established a graduated income-tax. Experience alone will teach the 
cantons how far it is possible to go without driving away capital. 

It stands to reason that, with the increase in the number and 
importance of the questions that have been brought within the 
competence of the Confederation, the Swiss Parliament, or Federal 
Assembly, has acquired more weight than it formerly possessed. It 
was established in its present shape in 1848, with the object of 
creating a representation alike of the Swiss people as a whole, and 
of the various states of which the Confederation was constructed. 
Of the two Chambers into which it is divided, the National Council 
is elected for three years by manhood suffrage, on the basis of one 
member for every twenty thousand inhabitants, care being taken, 
however, that the constituencies shall not overlap the boundaries of 
cantons ; while the Council of States, the lineal successor of the old 
Diets, is composed of forty-four representatives, two from each canton, 
the divided cantons of Unterwalden, Appenzell, and Basel returning 
one member for each of their divisions, Members of the National 
Council are paid by the Confederation, members of the Council of 
States by their respective constituencies. A Bill has to pass 
through both Chambers before it can become law, and, as will be 
seen later on, the process does not always end at that point. 

In a democratic country the position of the executive presents 
features of greater interest than the position of the Legislature. 
The Federal Council constitutes no exception to the rule. It is 
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‘chosen for three years by the two Chambers, which sit together for 
the purpose. The seven members of whom it consists apportion 
among themselves the duties connected with the headship of the 
different departments of the Administration ; until lately, for instance, 
the President of the Confederation retained in his hands the so-called 
Political Department, including the conduct of foreign affairs, whtch 
is now, however, being organized on a new and separate footing; 
whilst of the other members of the Federal Council one has the Home 
Office (corresponding to our Local Government Board and Education 
Office combined), one the Department of Justice and Police (analogous 
to our Home Office), one the War Office, whilst a fifth has charge of 
the Finances, a sixth looks after the interests of Commerce and 
Agriculture, and a seventh administers the Post Office and exercises 
control over the Railways. Their solidarity is as great as the solidarity 
of English Cabinet Ministers ; in theory each is responsible for all, and 
all are responsible foreach. The amount of detail with which a Swiss 
Federal Councillor is able himself to deal would surprise the Cabinet 
Ministers of larger countries, who, with a greater volume of work to 
transact, have, as a rule, a briefer and more precarious tenure of 
office, and are in consequence more completely at the mercy of the 
permanent officials. Most shades of political difference (with the 
exception of the Ultramontane Right and of the Extreme Left) have at 
‘various times, and sometimes simultaneously, been represented on the 
‘Council, but no practical difficulty has been experienced. Twice only 
since its foundation in 1848 have Federal Councillors resigned office 
on the avowed ground of political divergencies from their colleagues, 
and twice only have retiring members who presented themselves for 
re-election failed to be returned. 

The President of the Confederation is elected for one year by the 
Federal Assembly from among the Federal Councillors, and is not 
allowed to hold that office during two consecutive years. His power 
is considerably less than that which is accorded to the President of 
the United States ; he does not, for example, enjoy the right of veto, 
the Presidential veto of America being replaced in the Swiss political 
‘system by another check, of which the working will be explained 
farther on. Again, the American President is in reality an English 
constitutional monarch, who has become elective, and who exercises 
every day powers which in the hands of English Sovereigns have been 
allowed to remain in abeyance. Subject, it is true, to the consent of 
the Senate, he chooses his own Ministers, who are responsible to him. 
The Swiss President, on the other hand, is, as the phrase goes, primus 
inter pares. He is merely the foremost among the members of the 
executive, In fact, it is in the Federal Council as a whole, rather than 
in the President of the Confederation, that one must look for a parallel, 
though a very imperfect parallel, to the President of the United 
States. In the hands, however, of the present occupant of the Presi- 
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dential office, M. Numa Droz, a man of great ability, the position 
assumes far more importance than would appear likely from a mere 
analysis of the functions which the Constitution calls upon him to 
perform ; for it must be borne in mind that, not only is he entrusted 
with a certain control over the various departments of the executive, 
and not only does he represent Switzerland in the eyes of foreign 
nations, and has frequently in that capacity to take the initiative in 
matters of general policy, but his personal influence is felt within the 
Federal Assembly itself. Indeed, one of the most admirable features 
in the Swiss Constitution is the arrangement in virtue of which a 
Federal Councillor is allowed to explain his views, to introduce Bills, 
and to render an account of his actions, alike in the National Council 
and in the Council of States; and that in spite of the fact that, if, as 
is almost invariably the case, he belonged originally to one or other 
of the two Chambers, he is compelled, on acceptance of office, to 
vacate his seat and to be replaced at a bye election. The system has 
been found more convenient than that of Presidential Messages to 
Congress. The executive secures immunity from ministerial crises, 
without ceasing to be in touch with the legislature. If ever it is 
found desirable in this country to place, as has often been suggested, 
at the head of the War Office or of the Admiralty one who is not 
himself a Member of Parliament, and who is consequently less swayed 
by the fluctuations of party feeling, it may perhaps be well to effect 
such a constitutional innovation as will permit him to appear either 
before the House of Commons or before the House of Lords to ex- 
pound and explain the policy of his department. 

The functions of the Federal Tribunal were considerably enlarged 
in 1874. Not only has it to deal with questions of law arising 
between the Confederation and the cantons, or between one canton 
and another; or, again, between the Confederation or a canton on 
the one hand and individual citizens or corporations on the other; 
but ordinary lawsuits affecting sums exceeding £120 may, if both 
litigants agree, be referred to its decision, It is also entrusted with 
a criminal jurisdiction in the case of offences against the Confedera- 
tion. The Federal Tribunal, however, does not possess the power, 
conferred upon the Supreme Court in the United States, of declaring 
a law to be null and void on the ground that it is contrary to the 
Constitution. The decisions of the Federal Tribunal cannot run 
counter to the principles laid down by the Federal Assembly. Ad- 
ministrative disputes, moreover, are in general referred, not to the 
Federal Tribunal, but to the Federal Council. 

Such, then, are the results of the tendency which has brought 
about and consolidated the unity of the Confederation, whilst reserv- 
ing to the cantons the greatest latitude compatible with the main- 
tenance of that unity. At a time when men are discussing the 
nature of the relation which ought to subsist between the Imperial 
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Parliament and the subordinate legislatures, which may be expected 
to arise first in Ireland, and subsequently in other parts of the 
United Kingdom, it is instructive to turn to the consideration of the 
manner in which similar problems have been solved elsewhere. Of 
course no analogy can be perfect, and historic and other causes inter- 
fere to prevent an institution which may suit one nation from being 
applicable to another. How great, however, is the contrast between the 
Pays de Vaud as it was in the last century, a mere bailliage, treated 
as a conquered country by the canton of Berne, and the Canton de 
Vaud as it is now, enjoying the complete management of what are 
specifically and distinctively its own affairs! In some respects the 
powers retained by the cantons are greater than those sought to be 
conferred by any statesman upon an Irish legislature: no one, for 
instance, has suggested that it should exercise sovereignty over any 
one domain of legislation, but merely that it should be endowed with 
delegated powers. And yet, with the exception of the uncontrolled 
right of taxation, which might be a source of danger if the Irish 
land question had not previously or simultaneously been settled by 
the Imperial Parliament, it is difficult to point to any one power 
exercised by the Grand Council and by the Council of State in the 
canton of Vaud which might not with safety and with advantage to 
the best interests of the United Kingdom be placed in the hands of 
an Irish legislature and an Irish executive. 

It now remains to consider what has been the working of the 
second of the two tendencies to which the Swiss Constitution is 
mainly indebted for its present form, and which has brought about 
the triumph of the democratic system alike in the cantons and in the 
Confederation. The results of that tendency constitute the most 
interesting and distinctive feature in the political arrangements of 
Switzerland. When Rousseau attacked the representative system, 
and declared that Englishmen renounce their freedom at a general 
election, inasmuch as they hand over to a few of their number the 
rights which they are entitled to exercise in their own corporate 
person, he appeared to be placing before the world a political ideal 
founded upon his acquaintance with Plutarch and his experience of 
the Genevese Republic, and to which it was unreasonable to suppose 
that a modern State, with its comparatively wide area and complex 
organization, could by any possibility attain. Yet, if Rousseau had 
lived at the present day, he would have witnessed the strange 
spectacle of a whole people, composed of heterogeneous elements and 
occupying a distinguished place in the history of human progress, 
taking a direct share in the work of legislation; not by holding a 
general election on a single issue, as is sometimes done in England, 
with the result that the issue is generally obscured by irrelevant 
considerations; nor, again, by responding to an isolated and prac- 
tically revolutionary appeal, such as that which constituted in 
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France the Plébiscite of 1852; but by frequent participation, in due 
course of law, in the task of deciding by their votes whether a parti- 
cular measure shall or shall not be passed. 

The superstructure of direct democracy in Switzerland has, no. 
doubt, for its historic basis the continued existence of such institu- 
tions as the Landsgemeinden, or national collective assemblies, which 
familiarized men’s minds with the notion of the direct exercise of 
sovereignty by the people themselves. Under the Helvetic Re- 
public of 1798, which reduced the old and diversified institutions of 
the country to one dead level of uniformity, the Landsgemeinden in 
question were abolished wherever they existed, in order to make 
way for the representative system. They were, however, re-established 
by Napoleon’s Act of Mediation, promulgated in 1803, and may still 
be seen at work in the cantons of Uri, Appenzell, Glarus, and Unter- 
walden. It is unnecessary to trace in detail the gradual operation 
of the tendency, as exhibited in the 120 revisions of cantonal Consti- 
tutions which have taken place since 1814. The revolutions which, 
in 1830 and the years that followed, placed the representative system 
in most of the cantons on a more popular basis, contained also the 
germs of changes even more vital in character St. Gall, for example, 
introduced in 1831 a popular veto on laws passed by its representa- 
tive assembly ; and its example was followed, more or less completely, 
by Basel, Lucerne, Berne, and some of the other cantons. If the 
doctrinaire radicalism which owed its inspiration to Rousseau contri- 
buted largely towards hastening the advent of the democratic system, 
it is also true that the application of the new principles was carried 
out, in some instances, by the reactionary party, for its own purposes. 
Thus the establishment of the popular veto in Lucerne was the result 
of the counter-revolution of 1841, which set up what contemporary 
writers termed a “theocratic ochlocracy ;” whilst Valais, one of the 
least progressive of the cantons, had two years previously adopted a 
similar provision, and, three years later, introduced, though only for a 
short time, and under ecclesiastical influence, a system of compulsory 
referendum under which all, or nearly all, laws had as a matter of 
course to be submitted to a popular vote. 

It was, however, between 1860 and 1870 that the system developed 
with the greatest rapidity. In 1860 only 34 per cent. of the citizens 
of Switzerland exercised sovereignty, in cantonal matters, in their 
own persons, while the remaining 66 per cent. exercised that sove- 
reignty through their representatives. In 1870 the number of the 
former had risen to 71 per cent., while the latter had sunk to 29 
per cent. The years that have elapsed since then have witnessed 
a further increase on the one hand, and a corresponding diminution 
on the other. At the present time a veto, in virtue of which laws 
passed by the cantonal legislature are referred to a popular vote on 
the demand of a given number of citizens (varying, according to the 
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size of the canton, from 500 to 8000), within a given 
thirty days), exists in the cantons of Lucerne, Zug, Basel city, Schaff- 
hausen, St. Gall, Ticino, Vaud, Neuchatel, and Geneva. Valais has a 
partial referendum, confined to financial matters: any proposal in- 
volving the increase of a tax by more than 14 per cent., or the expen- 
diture of more than 60,000 francs, requires the assent of the peopte. 
A compulsory referendum has been established in the cantons of 
Zurich, Berne, Schwyz, Soleure, Basel-Land, Grisons, Aargau, and 
Thurgau; it means that no law can be passed, and that no expen- 
diture exceeding a certain amount can be incurred, without being 
sanctioned by a popular vote. Within the same category must be 
reckoned the Landsgemeinde cantons. or convenience’ sake the 
popular “‘votations,” under the system of compulsory referendum, 
are generally so arranged as to take place twice in every year, in the 
spring and in the autumn, In some cantons, too, a given number 
of citizens (varying from 1000 in Zug to 5000 in Zurich) enjoy the 
right of taking the “initiative” in presenting subjects to the con- 
sideration of the legislative assembly, and in demanding a popular 
vote thereon : that right exists in Zurich, Zug, Soleure, both divisions 
of Basel, Schaffhausen, Aargau, Thurgau, Vaud, Neuchatel, and the 
Landsgemeinde cantons. Fribourg is now the only canton in which 
the sovereignty of the people is not exercised directly. 

The Federal organism, too, has felt the influence of the new ideas, 
The Constitution of 1848 contained the provision that the cantonal 
Constitutions should in every case have been accepted by the people 
before they received the Federal guarantee, and should be liable to 
revision on the demand of an absolute majority of the citizens of 
that canton. It enacted, moreover, that at any time fifty thousand 
citizens may demand that the question whether or not the Federal 
Constitution shall be revised shall be submitted to a popular vote, 
If the voice of the people returns an affirmative answer, the National 
Council and the Council of States have to be dissolved, and at once 
re-elected, for the express purpose of carrying out the revision; and 
lastly, the result of their labours is referred to the people, and has 
to be accepted both by a majority of the citizens who go to the poll 
and by a majority of the cantons, so that not only the sanction of 
the nation as a whole, but also of the various component states, may 
be accorded to the proposed change in the Constitution, 

A further development of the principle was embodied in the 
Constitution of 1874, the 89th article of which declares that “ Federal 
laws are submitted to the people for adoption or rejection on the 
demand either of thirty thousand citizens or of eight cantons; and 
the same rule applies to Federal decrees of general bearing and not 
of an urgent character.” Out of 113 laws and decrees passed by 
the Federal Assembly between 1874 and the end of 1886, which 
were capable of being submitted to the referendum, 94 were allowed 
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to remain uncontested, whilst out of the remaining 19, upon which 
a popular vote was taken, 13 were rejected and only 6 accepted. 
It may be inferred from these figures, as well as from the operation 
of the referendum in the cantons, that the bulk of the people move 
more slowly than their representatives, are more cautious in adopting 
new ideas and trying new legislative experiments, and have a 
tendency to reject proposals that are presented to them for the 
first time. There is no doubt, too, that a certain number of 
cantons, which had opposed the Constitution of 1874, placed 
themselves, for a time at least, in systematic opposition to legislation 
promoted by the Federal Government. An analysis of the votes 
recorded shows that the strongest opposition has come, as a general 
rule, from the inhabitants of Fribourg, Uri, Valais, Unterwalden, 
Geneva, and Vaud, whilst Thurgau, Zurich, and Glarus have been 
conspicuous by the large proportion of votes recorded within their 
borders in support of Federal laws. The measures relating to 
marriage and état civil, to factories, to the St. Gothard subvention, 
to the penalty of death, and to the spirit monopoly, are those which 
have passed successfully through the ordeal of the referendum. The 
abstentions are not as numerous as might be expected. Sixty-two 
per cent. of the citizens qualified to vote took part in the recent 
“votation” on the Spirit Monopoly Bill. The largest percentage 
were to be found in Aargau, the smallest in Ticino. The proposal 
was supported by 66 per cent. of the actual voters; and Fribourg, 
Soleure, Inner Appenzell, and Geneva were the only cantons in which 
there was not a majority in favour. 

Thus it is that a condition of things has been brought about, in 
which the sovereignty of the people is no longer a speculative 
doctrine, imperfectly recognized and often evanescent, but a living 
reality. That a whole people, in a country numbering as many as 
three millions of inhabitants, should be called upon to pronounce an 
opinion upon particular questions involving a certain amount of 
special knowledge, may, indeed, appear at first sight to be the 
reductio ad absurdwm of the democratic idea. In reality, however, 
the issue which is presented to the sovereign people is invariably 
and necessarily reduced to its simplest expression, and so placed 
before them as to be capable either of an affirmative or of a negative 
answer. In practice, therefore, the discussion of the details is left 
to the representative assemblies, while the people express approval 
or disapproval of the general policy and of the general principles 
embodied in the proposed measure. Public attention is thus con- 
centrated on the issue at stake, instead of being distracted by the 
party leaders; and the collective wisdom, no longer perplexed and 
bewildered by personal appeals and influences, decides the question 
on its own merits with a view to what it regards as the common 
good. 
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In the opinion of those whom experience and insight have 
rendered most competent to judge, the combination of representative 
institutions with the direct exercise of popular sovereignty is well 
calculated to promote the welfare of a people occupying the peculiar 
position in which the Swiss are placed. The discipline of self- 
government in the commune, and the training afforded by an effec- 
tive system of education, have qualified them for the practice of 
direct democracy in the cantons and in the Confederation. ' The 
chief drawback of the referendum consists in the possible diminu- 
tion of the feeling of responsibility in the members of the represen- 
tative assemblies. That disadvantage, however, is amply outweighed 
by the educative effect which the system exercises on the great bulk 
of the citizens, by disposing them to recognize the necessity for the 
careful discharge of the duties involved in their rights, and by 
inspiring them with constant solicitude for the well-being of the 
State to which they belong. 


VoL. 129.—No. 2. 














































FREE TRADE versus FAIR TRADE. 


EVERY now and again the ghost of Protection revisits the glimpses 
of the moon, and creates a disturbing influence, as is the wont of ghostly 
visitants. His form and lineaments, however, are not quite the same as 
of old. He appears to look and feel as if he required to make an apology 
for intrusion upon a scene whence he had long ago been expelled 
as a disturber of the public peace, as an enemy to the common- 
wealth, and as the representative of an ancient and effete order of 
things from which we have been delivered by the growth of intel- 
ligence, experience, and prosperity. Hence the apparition gives 
himself a different name, wears more seductive habiliments, uses a 
more persuasive voice, and is altogether a more presentable per- 
sonage. But while the voice is the voice of Jacob, the hands are 
those of Esau; and we are invited, under the specious pretexts of 
Fair Trade and Reciprocity, to barter our glorious birthright of Free 
Trade for an altogether inadequate equivalent, 

For some considerable time past this so-called Fair Trade party 
have been engaged in an active, and probably, on the whole, only 
too successful, propaganda, We say “ only too successful,” because 
we maintain that it is little short of a marvel that any section of 
the community should be deluded for a moment by the nondescript, 
halting, indefinite, and reactionary programme which they put 
forward. Nevertheless, they have succeeded, in a strongly constituted, 
representative, and influential body of delegates, called to consider 
the political situation some weeks ago, in carrying a resolution, the 
effect of which, if passed into law, would inevitably be to resuscitate 
the repressive, artificial, and unwholesome system of which the Navi- 
gation and the Corn Laws were the most pronounced and manifest 
evils, The Fair Traders will not, of course, admit so much as this. 
They say, in effect, that they only desire to impose duties on the 
produce of countries that levy tariff duties against us; that they 
wish to protect the trade of our manufacturers by excluding the 
manufactures of other countries; that they propose to retaliate on 
American Protection by taxing American corn and letting colonial 
produce enter duty free; that they propose, in short, to build up 
British industry and commerce at the expense of those of other 
countries. In one or other of these euphemistically expressed and 
high-sounding phrases, we hear the Fair Traders every now and again 
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call the faithful to prayer, or the defenders of their faith to join in 
a new crusade. They have lecturers and agents all over the country. 
They carry on a journal which professes to answer all facts and argu- 
ments put forward against their system. They have established a 
league, on the council of which are several names, well known, and 
in all other matters highly respected. They propose to carry their 
resolutions from the Oxford Conference to Parliament, from Parlia- 
ment to the polls, from the polls to Parliament again. There is 
“method in this madness,” and “ madness in great ones should not 
unwatched go.” ; 

The proposals that have been put forward under the names of 
Fair Trade and Reciprocity are of all degrees and descriptions, from 
the mildest to the most drastic, from a tentative and trivial duty on 
a few leading imports of manufactured goods to a complete system 
of Protection, which shall embrace within its universal egis the food 
that we eat, the clothing we wear, the houses we occupy, the raw 
materials we consume in our great industries, the products of these 
industries themselves. Every new-born, but generally far from 
heaven-born, legislator has a pet scheme of his own for “ tinkering 
the tariff,” and the speeches that have been made, the pamphlets 
that have been written, the manifestoes issued on this question 
almost invariably bear the mark of the “ ’prentice-han’,” which is 
working out, with fear and trembling, what it believes to be its 
economic salvation. Much has already been done to instil a 
sounder faith into the minds of the erring and wavering, but it looks 
as if the worst fallacies were only scotched, and had still to be killed. 

There always has been, in the history of the world, a considerable 
residuum, or‘minority, that appears to be incapable of being persuaded 
by the most inexorable logic. Lavoisier had to labour for years, and 
to heap proof upon proof, before he succeeded in persuading the 
world that the Stahlian principle of phlogiston was a huge delusion. 
No medical man above forty years of age was ready to accept the 
Harveian theory of the circulation of the blood, when first propounded. 
The British Legislature, after five centuries of failure in attempting 
to promote commerce and navigation by legislative enactments, only 
acknowledged by a very small minority, so recently as 1849, that the 
Navigation Laws were a mistake, The struggles that took place, and 
the opposition that had to be encountered, over the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, are matters of history. There are still very many people 
who regard the Navigation Laws as one of the main props of English 
commerce, and who would re-establish the Corn Laws to-morrow if 
they could. But, happily, those who would thus put back the shadow 
on the dial of time are not the majority, and the electorate as a 
whole is fairly sound, if not always perfectly consistent, on the great 
principle of Free Trade. 

There is, however, no gainsaying the fact that, during the last two 
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or three years, there has been a growing feeling of dissatisfaction 
with our economic system. People are nervously and anxiously 
asking whether it was nota mistake to adopt Free Trade to the extent 
that we have done—whether it is not desirable, in the best interests 
of the nation, to “ revise our fiscal policy,” and “ modify our Customs 
tariff.” There is, however, among the most anxious inquirers a 
remarkable want of concord as to what revision and modification are 
really necessary or desirable. Hach class of the community has its 
own axes to grind. Agriculturists, naturally enough, propose to 
impose a duty on foreign produce. Even the agrarian interest, 
however, is far from unanimous as to what that duty should be, or 
as to how far Protection should be carried. The wheat grower would, 
of course, have it on corn; the poultry farmer, on eggs and poultry ; 
the sheep and cattle breeder, on beef and mutton ; the horse breeder, 
on horses ; while, finally, the grower of tubers would exclude’ potatoes, 
turnips, and vegetables generally. When we come to the manufac- 
turing interest, we find a still more remarkable and hopelessly irre- 
concilable conflict of views and interests. To begin with, there is a 
want of unanimity on the cardinal and fundamental question of what 
is a raw material and what is a manufactured commodity. One 
manufacture supplies the raw material for another. The producer 
of steel ingots and bars supplies the raw material for the manufac- 
turers of penknives, razors, cutlery, and instruments of precision. 
The manufacturer of forgings and castings supplies the raw materials 
required by the shipbuilder, the agricultural implement maker, and 
the manufacturing engineer. The manufacturers of tapestries, cre- 
tonnes, screws, nails, bolts, grates, and ironmongers’ “ furniture” 
supply the raw materials for the builder, the cabinet-maker, and 
the upholsterer. The manufacturer of yarn provides the weaver of 
woollen and cotton fabrics with his raw materials; the manufacturer of 
gold-leaf, cardboard, and canvas, the raw materials of the picture trade ; 
the manufacturer of dials, wheels, mainsprings, &c., the raw materials 
of the clock and watch industry ; the manufacturer of leather, the raw 
materials of the boot, shoe, and saddlery trades; the manufacturer of 
thread, the raw materials of the lace trade ; the manufacturer of lead, 
the raw materials of the type-founding trade ; and finally, to borrow 
an illustration from our own case, the paper manufacturer provides 
the raw materials of the book, cardboard, papier maché, and other 
more or less important industries. These examples, quoted at ran- 
dom, might be multiplied indefinitely. They prove incontestably 
that it is impossible to give a definition of a “ raw material” which 
will be universally applicable and acceptable. When, therefore, the 
Fair Traders propose to tax imported manufactures, and to let raw 
materials go free, they fail to express any definite meaning, or to 
provide us with an intelligible principle of selection. This is the 
rock upon which their case must split. And, since nearly every 
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staple manufacture provides the raw materials of another manufac- 
ture, we are driven finally to the dernier ressort of taxing all im- 
ported materials alike. It needs not that we should speak of the 
effect of so disastrous a course as this. It would inevitably cause 
our industry and commerce to wither, and would give our rivals 
and competitors advantages that would ultimate. land us in much 
worse straits than Free Trade could possibly do. 

The great and unpardonable offence of which Free Trade has been 
guilty, in the eyes of a considerable and influential section of the 
community, is that it has admitted into the country a very large and 
constantly increasing proportion of manufactured articles. The 
import of bread-stuffs might be tolerated. The import of raw 
materials, as the foundation of our principal industries, is indis- 
pensable to our manufacturing supremacy. But that any other 
country should supply us with commodities that we could produce 
at home is a deadly sin, which can only be expiated by the adoption 
of Customs duties contrived to effect their exclusion. Now, this 
theory, if it were as sound as it looks, would possess an irresistible 
fascination for a nation of shopkeepers. Our imports of manu- 
factured goods in 1887 amounted in value to over fifty-four millions, 
being nearly £2 per head of the population of England and Wales. 
The amount has been increasing, rather than diminishing, within 
recent years, and the volume must have increased to a much greater 
extent than the value, since there has been a very notable reduction 
of pricesallround. This latter fact is so manifest, and so universally 
understood, that it is perhaps hardly necessary to dwell upon it. 
Nevertheless a few examples may be quoted, in order to show the 
extent of the variation. We import manufactured iron to the value 
of over two millions a year, and between 1875 and 1886 imported 
bar iron fell from an average of £14°7 per ton to £9 per ton, while 
other manufactured iron and steel has fallen from £25°5 to £12°4. 
Paper, which we import to the value of over a million and a half 
per annum, has, in the same interval, fallen from 47s. to 32s. per 
ewt. Our imports of manufactured silk amount to over ten millions 
sterling a year, and the value of thrown silk has fallen from £1°3 to 
£94 per lb. Of window glass we import about half a million sterling 
worth annually, and that commodity has fallen from £17 to £12°5 
per cwt. It has been the same with many other items that appear 
in our imports of manufactured goods. It is, therefore, fair to 
assume that, if our imports under this head were taken at the values 
of ten or fifteen years ago, the increase would be much greater than 
it now appears to be. So much may readily be conceded to the 
Fair Traders. But from this point it is necessary to join issue with 
them. 

There are two aspects from which the proposal to levy tariff duties 
on imports of manufactures may suitably be viewed, namely :— 
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1. Their effect upon the manufacturing industry of our own 
country ; and 

2. Their effect upon the general community. 

These considerations are not perhaps stated in the order of their 
relative importance; but as the proposal to tax manufactures on 
import is put forward ostensibly in the interest of our home 
industries, we shall first inquire how far the intended advantage 
would be likely to be secured. 

The utmost ingenuity of man has never yet succeeded in con- 
triving a machine so delicate, so complicated, and so liable to get 
out of repair, as the mechanism of British manufactures. A watch 
does not more entirely depend upon its mainspring, an engine upon 
its cylinder, or a ship upon its compass and helm, than one manu- 
facture depends upon another. Disturb the sources of supply, limit 
the freedom of contract, impose restrictions upon the system under 
which each is at liberty to seek for and obtain what he requires, 
compel the buyer to buy in a relatively dear, instead of the cheapest 
market, and you commence a process of undermining British in- 
dustry which is sure to result in ultimate, and perhaps irreparable, 
disaster. Tax imports of bar iron, and you injure the crucible steel 
industry ; tax imports of silk manufactures, and you subvert the 
industries of Coventry and Macclesfield ; tax refined sugar, and you 
interfere with the confectionery business; tax plate-glass, and you 
hurt the looking-glass manufacturer and the building trade; tax 
leather, and you place at a disadvantage English glove manufacturers 
and the important boot and shoe industries of Northampton and 
Leicester ; tax the manufactured straw that is used for hats and 
bonnets, and you jeopardize the chief trade of Luton, in Bedford- 
shire ; tax ribbons, silks, and satins, and the fashionable world will 
perchance obtain their millinery and dresses from Paris; and so on 
all through the piece. Parliament could not tax a single import 
without inflicting an injury on some interest or another. It will be 
said, no doubt, that our manufacturers would be able to recoup 
themselves in an enhanced price. This is, at least, doubtful; but, 
granting that it were true, an enhanced price does not necessarily 
mean an enhanced profit; and as it is a frndamental rule of all 
commerce that, in proportion as the cost of an article is increased, 
the demand is diminished, it is clear that an enhanced profit would 
be a poor substitute for diminished trade, and all the loss of labour 
and the non-employment of capital which it would involve. 

As to the effect of the imposition of duties on manufactured 
commodities upon our population ‘as a whole, it is likely to be much 
the same, “writ large,” as has already been referred to in reference 
to manufacturers. You cannot impose a duty on any commodity 
without artificially increasing its price. Increase the price of im- 
ports, and, if they are necessary, you make it so much the harder 
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for the people to live; if they are not necessary, you simply limit 
the demand. Either horn of the dilemma is unsatisfactory. But, 
beyond and above this immediate effect, the indirect results would 
be serious, and, probably, disastrous. If you protect A in his calling 
as a manufacturer, you are also bound, as a fundamental principle 
of equality before the law, to protect B in his business of a mine- 
owner, C in his business of a flax-grower, D in his operations as a 
fruit-grower, and E as an agriculturist. This would obviously lead 
to grave complications and disasters. 

It isacommon error to suppose that, if we impose a duty on corn, 
we shall succeed in excluding the produce of our colonies and the 
United States of North America, and that our agriculturists will 
thus be enabled to obtain something like a monopoly of the cereal 
trade. This, however, is not at all likely to be the case, even if it 
were desirable. At any rate, it has not been the case in foreign 
countries that actually practise the system which the Protectionists 
are so eager to see adopted in England. Germany, Belgium, France, 
Italy, and even Austria, impose duties on imports of breadstuffs, and 
yet they import increasing quantities every year. It has recently been 
proposed to increase the duties-on wheat imports into Germany, and, 
within the last three or four months, we have, as a consequence, 
witnessed a fierce scramble to secure stocks against the time when 
higher rates of duty should make food supplies more expensive. 
During the first nine months of 1887, Germany imported about 
forty-three millions of bushels of grain of different kinds, being 
nearly one bushel to every head of her population, This grain has 
necessarily been purchased in Germany, where wages are considerably 
lower than in England, at a higher price than we pay in consequence 
of our Free Trade system. The price, indeed, may be fairly described 
as the English price, plus the duty which is imposed in order to 
exclude the stuff that the country cannot do without. The sapient 
rulers of Germany have stood the hazard of the die that has been 
cast in favour of Protection. They have, by their economic policy, 
in effect declared that they prefer to pay more for their food in order 
that agriculture may prosper. So far, so good. But, even if 
Germany’s choice were good for Germany, that does not by any 
means prove that it is equally good for England. In this, as in 
other matters of mundane concern, we must distinguish between the 
abstract and the concrete. Germany is not placed in the same 
economic circumstances as England. Her population is not so dense, 
her agricultural interest is relatively more important, her own soil is 
better fitted to support her own population; and it may be that the 
difference of a few shillings per quarter in the price of flour will 
determine whether large areas that are ordinarily cultivable shall be 
cultivated or not. In England these conditions are more or less 
absolutely reversed. The population, which is more or less pressing 
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on the national means of subsistence, is extremely dense, and, as: 
regards England at least, is larger than the land can support; there 
are other crops that afford a much larger margin of profit to the 
agriculturist than cereals, which may easily be substituted with 
advantage to all concerned ; but, over and above all, the population 
is a manufacturing and mercantile, and not an agricultural one, so 
that “the greatest good of the greatest number ” requires that bread- 
stuffs should be purchased as cheaply as possible, and that no restric- 
tions shall be placed in the way of the free importation of food on 
the largest possible scale. 

It must never be forgotten that it is far more important to England 
that her manufacturing and commercial interests should be main- 
tained than almost anything else. This cannot be done if agricul- 
ture is to flourish at the expense of the community generally. The 
percentage of the population of England and Wales actively 
engaged in agricultural pursuits was shown by the Census of 1880 
to be only 53, while no less than 24°5 per cent. were engaged in 
manufactures. This provides us with a nice little sum in arithmetic 
which ought to settle the question. It may be taken, that at the 
present time agriculture only maintains. one-fifth of the population 
that is maintained by industries—perhaps hardly even that. Are we 
then to make life a greater burden than it is to the manufacturing 
community, in order that a relatively small and unimportant class 
may find it more easy to pay their way? Are we to take 20s. 
out of the pockets of the many in order that we may put half, or 
perhaps only a third of it, into the pockets of the few ? 

In fiscal and economic affairs, England is, must be, and probably 
will always continue, a law unto herself. It does not prove any- 
thing that continental countries have pinned their faith toa different 
gospel, unless it be that what is good for them is not good for us. 
There is no other country that has such a limited dependence upon 
agriculture as our own. In Prussia only 13 per cent. of the popula- 
tion are engaged in manufactures, in France 12 per cent., in 
Austria 10 per cent., and even in the densely-populated little 
country of Belgium only 17 per cent., whereas in England there are 
now 25 to 30 per cent. so employed, In agricultural operations, 
again, Prussia employs 17 per cent., France 18 per cent., Austria 
28 per cent., and Belgium rather over 14 per cent. of the total 
population, while England employs less than 5, The conditions 
of the comparison are not, therefore, by any means relevant and 
parallel to each other, It is, indeed, a contrast rather than a com- 
parison: England is in every respect swi generis. 

The favourite plea with the Protectionists is that the United States 
have acquired wealth almost beyond the dreams of avarice by their 
Protective system. In this, the happy hunting ground of the 
Protectionist faith, there is, no doubt, much to strengthen the hands 
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and encourage the heart of the Reciprocitarian and Fair Trader. But 
he forgets that there is a possible non sequitur in his logic. America 
does not owe her prosperity to her tariff. That notable instrument 
has no doubt helped her to obtain a certain status in manufacturing 
industry sooner than she could otherwise have done. But that is all. 
American prosperity, like English prosperity, is founded upon the. 
indomitable energy, courage, and capacity of the race, upon the 
utilization of all possible resources, and finally, but perhaps most of 
all, upon the magnificent domains of virgin lands which fell to her 
portion. Nature has been kind to America, Protection has been 
unkind. Nature has provided her with all the means requisite. to 
take the first place in the commerce and industry of the world. 
Protection has thwarted Nature, and has deprived the American 
people of their undoubted birthright. 

If proofs are asked for, proofs can be supplied. Where is now 
American shipping ? What proportion of her own foreign commerce 
does America carry in her own bottoms? What proportion of her 
huge coal output—the cheapest and the best in the world—does 
America export to other countries? How comes it that America, 
which grows the best and the cheapest cotton of any country on the 
face of the earth, allows herself to be utterly beaten, even here, in the 
race for manufacturing supremacy by England, which grows no 
cotton, but has to bring the raw material by land and sea some 
4000 miles, to be worked up into textile fabrics, and re-exported to 
all the four quarters of the globe, not even excepting the United 
States themselves? These are but a few of the many questions that 
the tariff has solved against America, and in favour of Free Trade 
countries. 

But some of these cases are so remarkable as to deserve a more 
than passing remark. This is perhaps particularly true of the 
shipping industry. It is not the case that the tariff alone has driven 
American ships from the ocean. Between 1850 and 1860 the 
United States had one-third of the total ocean-carrying trade of the 
world. They had that proud position coincidently with the operation 
of a tariff which imposed from 15} to 24 per cent. on the whole of 
the imports of every description into the country. To this extent, 
therefore, American shipping supremacy and American Protection 
ran on all fours. But there were more potent influences at work 
than even the tariff. The Americans were a nation of shipbuilders 
and sailors. In one of his most glowing panegyrics, Burke, in 1752, 
spoke of them as a people whose toils had vexed almost every sea. 
The New Englanders for generations lived chiefly by the produce of 
the sea, and built up a reputation for skill, enterprise, and experience 
as shipbuilders which has not deserted them wholly even yet. They 
had, besides, the great advantage of cheap materials. Timber was 
then the chief substance incorporated into a ship's frame, and timber 
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was cheaper in the United States than anywhere else. The fame 
of their celebrated clippers carried the reputation of American ship- 
builders everywhere. People would cross the ocean in no other 
vessels. But when iron, and afterwards steel, took the place of 
timber, all this was changed. America could not compete with 
England in the construction of vessels built of those materials. And 
this is really the crux of the case. America has probably as ample 
resources as England, even for iron shipbuilding. She has enormous 
fields of coal, which are converted into coke at a cheaper price than 
can be found in any part of England. She is also endowed with 
an abundance of iron ores, with efficient labour, and with cheap 
transportation. A comparison of England and America as iron 
shipbuilding countries is, for these reasons, a fairer one than if we 
were to compare them as competitors in the construction of wooden 
ships, seeing that both countries have the former, and only one of 
them the latter, material. But as an iron shipbuilding country 
America was soon compelled to quit the field. She tried to compete 
with English ocean steamers by constructing the ships of the ill-fated 
Collins Line, and came hopelessly and irremediably to grief. She 
had one skilled, enterprising, and capable iron shipbuilder in John 
Roach, but he, after a hard struggle to place the iron shipbuilding 
industry on its legs, was fain to retire from an almost hopeless 
conflict, and died last year, it is said, of a broken heart. The ocean 
steam tonnage of the United States has been dwindling from the 
comparatively small dimensions that it attained between 1870 and 
1876. It is now little more than 100,000 tons, or about one thirty- 
seventh part of the steam tonnage of the United Kingdom. Thirty 
years ago the United States built over half a million tons of new 
shipping every year: now their annual output has fallen to about 
150,000 tons, while the output of the United Kingdom has advanced 
from about 220,000 to as much as a million tons in a single year. 
When we look on this picture and on that, we may well inquire 
whether there lives any man who would prescribe for England the 
policy that has made American shipping the shadow of its former 
self which it is to-day. Her shipping trade is the very breath of 
England’s nostrils. We can dispense with agriculture, if need be 
—although we are far from saying that this is a thing to be desired— 
because we can, in the worst case, with our magnificent merchant 
marine, depend upon, and command, the resources of all the rest of 
the world. But we can no more dispense with our shipping trade 
than a vessel in a stormy sea can afford to dispense with her compass 
and her rudder. Consider what the shipping trade of England is to- 
day! There is nothing to compare with it in the history of the world. 
It was thought a great achievement a century ago when the shipping 
of England was returned at half a million tons a year. Now, however, 
England has more than one-half the effective merchant tonnage of the 
world, and does more than one-half of the world’s carrying trade. Of 
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countries of the world put together. Our shipping entrances and 
clearances to and from our own ports amount to over a hundred 
millions of tons a year. Our merchant marine, as a whole, employs 
several hundred thousand hands directly, and is the main source of 
the prosperity of such flourishing communities as those of Hull, New, 
castle, Bristol, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Cardiff. The metropolis of 
England would never have been what it is but for the splendid river 
and docks that have attracted and maintained the vast shipping trade 
of the Thames. The profits of this colossal industry are not easily 
calculated. The direct profits are, indeed, a minor matter, vast though 
they be, It is the proud pre-eminence which this trade has given 
to England on every ocean, the facilities for our vast commerce 
thereby provided and developed, the security as regards both food 
supply and defence from aggression, and other collateral advantages, 
that are chiefly to be considered. But all this, “like the baseless 
fabric of a vision,” would disappear under the corroding and demoral- 
izing influence of that system of Protection which some people so 
highly value. This industry has been built on the sure and safe founda- 
tions of unrestricted liberty, and the consciousness of self-help, self- 
reliance, and determination to excel which that freedom begets. Sap 
those foundations, and you at once substitute impotence for virility, 
supply a miserable crutch in place of a strong staff, and emasculate 
every latent quality and power that would have reached full vigour 
and maturity under a more natural system. 

But it is worth while to examine briefly how far there exists the 
necessity which some economists seem to suppose for any modifica- 
tion of our Customs tariff. That tariff, as everybody knows, is now 
framed on the principle of taxing luxuries only, and letting all 
necessaries, or articles that are in every-day use by large masses of 
the population, go free. Such duties as are imposed on luxuries are 
levied, not because they are luxuries, but because they are the com- 
modities that lend themselves most readily to taxation for revenue 
purposes without inflicting hardship on the multitude, That is a 
fact that should be kept steadily in view. It is one that Protec- 
tionist countries make much of to our detriment. They urge that 
it is at once farcical and hypocritical for England to profess Free 
Trade when she raises from Customs duties a larger revenue than 
any other country in the world except the United States. The first 
part of this indictment may be a matter of opinion ; the second is 
undoubtedly a matter of fact. England has for some twenty years 
past raised an average of twenty millions sterling a year from 
Customs duties. She has for the last fifteen years raised from this 


1 In 1887, the items, as given in the ‘‘ Statistical Abstract,” were as under :— 
Tea . .£4,514,874 Wine . . £1,128,073 Othér imports . . £160,722 
Coffee . 190,034 | Tobaccos . 9,367,186 | Miscellaneous receipts 29,005 
Spirits , 4,219,271 | Currante, &. 526,690 Total . . . £20,135,855 
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source a larger revenue than any other European country. The 
amount has shown remarkably little variation, as between one year 
and another. For the last decade, the maximum has _ been 
£20,348,064, in 1879, and the minimum, £19,169,605, in the follow- 
ing year. But there is hardly a single article on the tariff that 
may not be dispensed with by the community, and most of them 
may be let alone with advantage. There is a consensus of 
medical testimony against the use of tea, spirits, wines, tobacco, 
snuff; and these unitedly provide us with all but a fraction of 
our revenue from Customs duties. The remainder is provided by 
duties on coffee, currants, dried fruits, Eau de Cologne, &c., none of 
them being articles of necessity, as that word is ordinarily under- 
stood. But in foreign countries, the case is, for the most part, very 
different. Articles of food, articles of clothing, industrial produc- 
tions generally are taxed on import, so that the people of Germany, 
France, Italy, Austria, and other countries live under a system which 
has a tendency to artificially enhance the cost of the most elementary 
requirements of subsistence, while the people of these islands escape 
practically untaxed. This does not, of necessity, mean that the 
Customs duties of foreign countries do, in all cases, make the cost 
of necessary commodities in those countries dearer than the same 
articles are in England. The United States would not be likely to 
enhance the price of wheat or Indian corn to their own people by 
any duty, however high, on imports of those commodities. Canada 
and Norway would not be likely to raise the price of timber to their 
own inhabitants by duties on imports of that material, because they 
possess larger and cheaper supplies of their own than are to be 
found elsewhere. It may, therefore, happen, and is no doubt to 
some extent the case, that, in spite of import duties on breadstuffs, 
&c., some countries have sufficient supplies of their own, at so low a 
price as to leave the actual cost to the consumers unaffected. But 
we speak of systems and tendencies, and these are altogether in 
favour of the English, and against the foreign, consumers, as regards 
all the items that are necessary to the maintenance of health and 
comfort. It is, therefore, a mere accident that the Customs duties 
provided under the English tariff are of larger amount than those 
of other countries." The fact that it is so appears to prove only 


1 Tt may be well to show how the revenue from Customs duties in different countries 
compare. The following is a return of the amounts received in each of the years 
1877 and 1886 :— 

° 1886, 
United States . . ... £41,000,000 
United Kingdom " é até 19,722,000 
Russia . . ss 10,060,000 
Germany . ° ; ‘ Ss 12,286,000 
France . is ; o ise 15,200,000 
Italy wer : ° sie 8,000,000 
Austria (proper) : ; ae 4,200,000 


Totals . . ... £110,468,000 
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that England can better afford to buy articles de luxe than other 
nations, and, unless we are greatly mistaken, this is a consequence 
of the cheapness with which she can purchase articles of prime 
necessity under the system of Free Trade. Would our tariff 
reformers alter this system so as to make the people of these islands 
less capable than they now are of providing themselves with the 
luxuries, as well as the comforts and necessities, of life? Would 
they augment the price of the humble loaf, in order that the working 
man might less afford his pot of beer? Would they tax the raw 
materials of our woollen and cotton industries, in order that the 
income of the family might be diverted from tea, coffee, and tobacco, 
to clothing? Would they have a tariff that involved the labours of 
many thousands of revenue officers, instead of one that is simple, 
easy, and economical ? Would they like to repeat the experience of 
the agricultural interest of the United States, where the wages of 
labour have been reduced, and the profits of capital curtailed, in 
order to enrich a few manufacturers in the Northern and Eastern 
sections of the country? They may, indeed, wish for any or all of 
these things, but while the nation realizes its own interests, and 
while England retains the slightest credit for common-sense, they 
are just as likely to wish for the moon, and be gratified. 

But what, after all, is the matter with our exports that the Fair 
Trader should be allowed to have things his own way on their account ? 
Our export trade is set out in the Board of Trade returns, under the 
three principal headings of Food and Drink, Raw Materials, and 
Manufactures, and here is the record of each for the last three 


years (£11000) :— 
1885. 1886. 1887. 


Exports of food, &c. . 2 ; £9,957... £9,561 ... £9,359 
aS raw materials . ‘ 13,381 ... 12,269 ... 12,753 


Totals . . . £23,338 ... £21,830 ... £29,112 
Exports of manufactures . = 189,706 ... 190,602 ... 199,286 


Grand totals. . £213,044 ... £212,432 ... £221,308 





Now, if we compare these figures either with those that show the 
exports of other countries, or with those of our own country for 
preceding periods, we shall not have great need to be concerned for 
the result. No other country in the world can show such a splendid 
record. The total exports of the United States, with all their 
magnificent agricultural and mineral resources, their boundless 
territory, their enterprising, aggressive, and capable population, and 
their vast capacity for the supplies of the most elementary neces- 
saries of life, only amounted, in 1886, to 134 millions sterling, or 
88 millions less than the exports from the United Kingdom. The 
exports of manufactured goods, however, only amounted to about 
21 millions sterling, or about one-fifth of the exports of such goods 
from our own country, while, instead of being 90 per cent. of the 
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total exports, as in the case of Great Britain, they only amounted 
to some 15 per cent. In Germany the case is not much better. 
The value of the total exports from that country, in 1885, amounted 
to 143 millions sterling, or 70 millions under those of Great Britain, 
although Germany has 15 millions more inhabitants, and a much 
larger territory.’ In almost every principal industry England retains 
the lead, and in many of them it is almost “ Eclipse first; the rest 
nowhere.” Silk is the only remarkable exception, and there are 
special reasons why the business of sericulture should flourish better 
in the Fatherland. If, however, the impotence of a tariff-burdened 
country to compete with a Free Trade country is to be seen in its 
most pronounced form, attention should be given to the statistics 
of the cotton industry. Germany has quite as good facilities for 
obtaining supplies of the raw materials of this industry as England. 
She has a climate suitable for its prosecution, and she has the great 
advantage of cheaper labour. And yet she exports less than 
five millions’ worth of cotton yarn and manufactures annually, 
against 69 millions’ worth exported from the United Kingdom. 
The figures may now be left to tell their own tale. They are suffi- 
ciently eloquent of the vast gain that is conferred by the economic 
system which has built up and maintained the industries of Great 
Britain. 

On the other hand, it is said, and said with perfect accuracy, that 
the value of the exports from our own country has not recently been 
so great as it was, and it is argued that this is a dangerous and 
unhealthy symptom. No doubt there would be just cause for alarm 
if it had been a decrease of value and volume together. But the truth 
is, that it has been a decrease of value alone, and that the volume 
has been greater than ever. A few examples may suffice. Our 
total exports of iron and steel in 1887 were larger than in any 
previous year except 1882, but their official value was only 25 mil- 
lions, whereas their value in 1872 was 36 millions, in 1873 373 mil- 
lions, and in 1874 over 31 millions. Of cotton piece goods, we 
exported in 1887 4904 millions of yards, which is considerably more 
than we ever exported before in any one year; but the value of our 
exports in that year is officially returned at 51? millions sterling, 


1 The values of the exports of the principal articles from both countries compare as 
under for the year 1886 (£1 = 1000) :— 
Great Britain. Germany. 


Cotton yarn. ‘ $ - £11,865 ese £924 
Cotton manufactures : F 57,367 ie 3,978 
Woollen age and manufactures. 24,148 ave 

Glass . 3 a 

Iron, pi 

Iron, other manufactures 

Steel rails : 

ne 


Pape 
Lae (including boots, “Ke. ). 
Silk manufactures . 
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which is less than the value returned for any one of the five years 
ending 1876, in respect of an average of about 1200 yards per 
annum less volume. These examples might be multiplied. The 
tendency has been almost everywhere the same. 

Nor should it be overlooked that this decreased level of prices is 
a positive advantage to Great Britain. Not only does it mean that 
the people in general can procure the materials they require for food 
and clothing at a much less price than formerly, and probably, on an 
average, at a lower range of prices than any other community on the 
face of the earth, value for value and quality for quality; but it 
means also that lower prices, by stimulating demand, and inducing 
a larger volume of business, have greatly helped our carrying trade, 
which would not otherwise have been so well employed. If any one 
cares to take the trouble to compare our exports or our imports, 
item by item, for any two years over the last ten or fifteen years, 
they will find that the volume carried has always, on an average, 
been on the increase. This fact has, of course, provided increased 
tonnage for our steamers and sailing vessels to and from all the ports 
of the world, The extent of this gain is not, however, generally 
appreciated as it should be. A-very slight infusion of statistics will 
show what the character and extent of the movement has been. 
Vessels in cargoes entered and cleared from the ports of the United 
Kingdom in the foreign trade to the extent of 37 millions of tons in 
1872, and of 66 millions of tons in 1887. In other words, the 
entrances and clearances of cargo-laden vessels increased during this 
period to the extent of 29 millions of tons, or 80 per cent. These 
entrances and clearances did not include ballast-laden ships, so that 
the increase was a bond fide increase of trade or commodities. And 
yet we find our Fair Trade friends declaring, with dolorous faces, that 
our exports declined from 256} millions in 1872 to 2124 millions in 
1886. They do not equally lament the fact that our imports have 
in the same interval fallen from 3544 to 349% millions, but this has 
been the case all the same. But the shipping returns prove to the 
hilt that, so far from there having been a decrease of quantities, there 
has been a very large increase; and it must never be forgotten that 
it is volume or quantity, and not prices, that determines the extent 
to which employment is, and shall be, provided for both capital and 
labour. 

We do not hesitate to maintain, in conclusion, that, so far from 
having reason to revise our economic system, that system has been 
in every respect the best adapted to the wants and necessities of the 
people of these realms ; that, so far from our trade having diminished 
within recent years, it has, alike as regards imports and exports, 
enormously increased, and it has, moreover, increased chiefly in the 
item of manufactures, which provides the greatest amount of em- 
ployment at the highest rates of wages; that, so far from there 
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being a diminished demand for labour, there never was a time when 
so much labour was required and employed in the country as at 
present, as tested both by the statistics of production and by those 
of distribution ; and that, while the vast business of the last few years 
has been done at a phenomenally low level of prices, which has, in 
many cases, seriously affected the interests of capital, labour has been 
well remunerated on the whole, and is constantly attracting to itself 
a larger and still larger share of the produce of these dual forces, 
Tested, then, by whatever standard we may choose to apply, there is 
no case possible to the Fair Traders and Protectionists, and the lesson 
that is pointed by the experience of the past is one that does not 
lend the slightest countenance to their claims and pretensions in 
regard to either the present or the future. 





THE CROFTERS OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


THE grievances of the Irish tenants, especially those who farm very 
small holdings, have for the last two years occupied so largely 
the attention of the British people that few remember that there are 
sufferings as acute and grievances as hard and as old among the 
crofters of the Highlands of Scotland. The British public has 
great faith in an Act of Parliament, and is apt to believe that 
whenever a new law is made, the question which has been legislated 
upon is settled, all the grievances are removed, and no more should 
be heard of them. Therefore the average politician will say, “ Was 
not a Crofters Act passed in 1886, to do justice to those poor 
people, and surely they ought now to be content, and not obtrude 
themselves on our attention again.” But there is all the difference 
in the world between an Act which goes to the root of the matter 
and does thorough justice, and an Act which merely gives as much 
as cannot decently be withheld, and which does little more than 
remedy the most flagrant and pressing abuses. History has always 
shown that when Parliament deals with the laws relating to land, 
its Acts belong to the latter class. To take the case of Irish land 
legislation, for example: the Act of 1870 was as much too weak as 
it was too late. The Act of 1881, which the nation hoped would 
be a complete settlement, suffered from the same causes, and even 
those sections which the Peers and the Whig and Tory parties did 
not succeed in weakening, were robbed of their full utility by the 
feebleness with which they were carried out. Precisely the same 
may be said of the Act of last year; and thus the Irish land question 
is as far from settlement as ever. Meantime the British public, 
conscious only of its own good intentions in passing an Act, and 
ignorant both of the full extent of the grievances to be remedied 
and of the details of the Act passed to remedy them, is surprised 
and angry because the Irish tenants persist in complaining of 
injustice, and are not content with the good intentions which have 
been entertained regarding them. 

The same history is being repeated in the case of the crofters. 
They have suffered in much the same way as the small Irish tenants, 
but they have not been able to make their voices heard in Parlia- 
ment to the same extent, because until two years ago they had no 
direct representatives, and even now their numbers are too few to 
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command the attention they deserve. They did indeed succeed in 
inducing the Liberal Government of 1886 to bring in and pass a 
Bill which has made the nation think that justice has been done; 
but its character can best be judged by the simple statement that 
during its passage through the House of Commons, the crofters’ 
representatives and the Radical members generally voted regularly 
against the Bill and in favour of good amendments, which were 
always resisted by the Government, and defeated by the combined 
votes of the Tories and the official Liberal party. It is no wonder, 
then, that the crofters still have grievances, and that the Liberal 
party should again be called upon to do justice to a noble but still 
oppressed people, who, among other services that they have rendered, 
have always fought the battles of the country with conspicuous 
bravery. 

The troubles of the crofters are not the growth of only a few 
years, nor are they due to any faults of their own. Their history is 
the old story of evictions and clearances carried out by heartless 
landlords, for the sake of profit or sport, in defiance of the immemorial 
rights of their tenants; and there isno act of injustice in connection 
with landlordism in Ireland, which does not find its counterpart in 
the Highlands. The historic claim of the crofters is, that the fertile 
land in the Highland glens and the pastures on the hill sides were the 
common property of the clan under the chief, and that, even though 
the chief may have been in the eye of the law the absolute owner 
of the land, still in point of fact and immemorial custom the clan 
shared his possessions, and had an undisputed and undisturbed right 
to their crofts and their pastures or grazings, on payment of a small 
rent, or on condition that they served under their chief, as they were 
only too ready to do, in time of war. That this was the ancient 
custom, no disinterested person will dispute, and it is borne out by 
the writings of those who inquired into the subject long ago. About 
the year 1730 Captain Burt, in his letters from the North of Scotland, 
mentions “the notion they entertain, that they have a kind of here- 
ditary right to their farms, and that none of them are to be dis- 
possessed, unless for some great transgression against their chief.” 
And the Earl of Selkirk, writing in 1805, says, “The permanent 
possession what they had always retained of their paternal farms, 
they consider only as their just right for the share they had borne in 
the general defence, and can see no difference between the title of 
the chief and their own.” It is, however, only fair to say in connec- 
tion with this, that the Royal Commissioners appointed in 1883, to 
inquire into the condition of the crofters, expressed an opinion that 
@ security of tenure, founded in the old usage of the country, could 
not now be seriously entertained, as the clan system no longer 
exists, and the property has in many cases changed hands. But 
they add that, “it must not be forgotten that the authority: of 
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chieftainship has been reasserted, and the obligations of vassalage 
have been avowed in a new form and for a new cause, almost within 
the memory of living men. It is difficult to deny that a Macdonald, 
a Macleod, a Mackenzie, a Mackay, or a Cameron, who gave a son 
to his landlord (to fight under him) eighty years ago, did morally 
acquire a tenure to his holding more sacred than the stipulations 
of a written covenant. ew will affirm that the descendant in 
possession of such a man should even now be regarded by the 
hereditary landlord in the same light as a labourer living in a Low- 
land village.” When it is remembered that the leading members of 
the Commission were themselves Highland landlords, a hesitating 
denial such as this of the rights of the crofters is really equivalent 
to an admission of the justice of their claims. 

The landlords, however, have disregarded this tenure, more sacred 
than the stipulations of a written covenant, which their tenants had 
morally acquired by the blood of their sons. The story of the 
sufferings of the Highlanders, told so vividly by Donald Macleod long 
ago in his ‘Gloomy Memories,” and by Alexander Mackenzie, the 
well-known editor of the Celtic Magazine, quite recently in his 
“Highland Clearances,” reveals an amount of cruelty which was 
never surpassed in the purely agrarian struggle in Ireland, though, 
of course, the war of races and religion did not exist in Scotland. 
The burning of the tenants’ houses at Glenbeigh has come upon the 
English people as a painful shock, but the Highlands have long 
been familiar with this method of eviction, though, happily, it is 
now only within the personal recollection of the very old. The 
Sutherland clearances took place in 1814, under the direction of 
Mr. Sellar, and some of them are thus described by Donald Macleod, 
who was an eye-witness :—“ Donald Munro, Garvott, lying in a fever, 
was turned out of his house and exposed to the elements. Donald 
Macbeath, an infirm and bed-ridden old man, had the house unroofed 
over him, and was in that state exposed to wind and rain, till death 
put a period to his sufferings. I was present at the pulling down 
and burning of the house of William Chisholm, in which was lying 
his wife’s mother, an old bed-ridden woman of near 100 years of 
age, none of the family being present. I informed the persons who 
were about to set fire to the house of this circumstance, and pre- 
vailed on them to wait till Mr. Sellar came. On his arrival I told 
him of the poor old woman being in a condition unfit for removal. 
He replied: ‘The old witch, she has lived too long, let her burn.’ 
Fire was immediately set to the house, and the blankets on which 
she was carried were in flames before she could be got out, The 
old woman’s daughter arrived while the house was on fire, and 
assisted the neighbours in removing her mother out of the flames and 
smoke, presenting a picture of horror which I shall never forget, but 
cannot attempt to describe. She died within five days.” Again in 
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1816 these terrible scenes were renewed on a larger scale throughout 
the parishes of Farr, Rogart, Golspie, and Kildonan. In March, by 
force and fraud, the people were made to promise that they would 
remove at the May term, but even before that date arrived, destruction 
came upon them. Macleod writes: “I was an eye-witness of the 
scene, This calamity came on the people quite unexpectedly. 
Strong parties for each district, furnished with faggots and other 
combustibles, rushed on the dwellings of this devoted people, and 
immediately commenced setting fire to them, proceeding with their 
work with the greatest rapidity till about three hundred houses were 
in flames! The consternation and confusion were extreme; little or 
no time was given for the removal of persons or property—the people 
striving to remove the sick and the helpless before the fire should 
reach them—next, struggling to save the most valuable of their 
effects. The cries of women and children, the roaring of affrighted 
cattle, hunted at the same time by the yelling dogs of the shepherds 
amid the smoke and fire, altogether presented a scene that com- 
pletely baffles description ; it required to be seen to be believed. A 
dense cloud of smoke enveloped the whole country by day, and even 
extended far on to the sea; at night an awfully grand but terrific 
scene presented itself ; all the houses in an extensive district in flames 
at once. I myself ascended a height about eleven o'clock in the 
evening and counted 250 blazing houses, many of the owners of 
which were my relations, and all of whom I personally knew, 
but whose present condition, whether in or out of the flames, I 
could not tell. The conflagration lasted six days, till the whole of 
the dwellings were reduced to ashes or smoking ruins.” 

It may be asked what is the use of reviving memories of deeds 
which all now condemn, and which ought to be forgotten. But the 
reply is that these and hundreds of other evictions as cruel ought not to 
be forgotten ; that they are at the root of the troubles in the High- 
lands, and that the wrongs then done and never redressed are pro- 
ducing their natural results to-day. These Sutherland evictions were no 
isolated events. In the Islands, as well as on the mainland, the most 
fertile portions were often laid bare and the houses destroyed, because 
in those days the landlords believed that sheep paid better than men. 
Time has brought its revenge, for there is hardly a large sheep 
farmer in the Highlands who can now make his farm pay ; many are 
absolutely ruined. But alas! the turn of the crofters has not yet 
come again, for the landlords now believe that deer pay better than 
either men or sheep. What were once thickly peopled glens, and 
afterwards sheep walks, are now deer forests, rented by Englishmen 
and Americans, who, beyond employing a number of men as game- 
keepers—an absolutely unproductive and useless employment, so far 
as the welfare of the country is concerned—do nothing whatever for 
the country in which they spend the autumn months, and who even 
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bring all their provisions by the truck-load from London, rather than 
let the northern shopkeepers gain a little advantage from their pre- 
sence. Signs are not wanting, however, that Time will again bring 
its revenge, for in spite of their greed, and in spite of the wrongs they 
have inflicted on their tenants in the hope of enriching themselves, it 
is commonly said in the Highlands that the great majority of the 
lairds who derive this income from purely Highland sources cannot 
pay their way and are rapidly becoming insolvent. Such is likely to 
be the result to the lairds of the Highland clearances, and few will be 
found to lament it. Did space permit it, instance after instance could 
be given to show that in every case where the crofters suffer mést 
acutely, and where they are most overcrowded, it is because they 
were driven from fertile lands closely adjacent, which now and ever 
since have been given up tosheep and deer, Those who desire to pursue 
the subject in greater detail are referred to Mr. Mackenzie’s work 
already mentioned. But it must not be supposed that these evictions 
are all ancient history. They have gone on intermittently until the 
passing of the Crofters Act, two years ago, at the mere caprice of the 
landlord, or more frequently at that of his agent, always with the 
effect of still further overcrowding the congested districts, and de- 
populating those that could well have supported more. ‘Thus, the 
most pressing question in the Highlands is the cry for more land, 
and it is this urgent demand which has led the crofters in Skye and 
elsewhere to take forcible possession of hill pastures which they had 
formerly enjoyed, and which has also led to the raids on deer forests 
and a sheep farm, for which men are even now being tried and 
may be imprisoned. 

But this by no means exhausts the hardships from which the 
crofters suffer. It was a common practice that if a man was evicted 
for being in arrear with his rent, the next tenant on taking posses- 
sion must pay the whole arrears of his predecessor. On every estate 
there were a number of estate laws, beyond and above the ordinary 
laws of the land, which the tenant was bound to obey under severe 
penalties, A few of these, as a sample, may be cited. The preser- 
vation of game is a leading feature in them, and every tenant is 
made perforce a gamekeeper. ‘The tenant shall be bound to protect 
the game and eggs thereof, and the fish, by every means in his 
power, and to give immediate information to the factor or the game- 
keeper of all trespasses.” Again, if any of the tenants or their 
servants molest the game, “they shall, on proof of the fact, be bound 
to pay £1 for the first offence, and if repeated, double rent for that 
year when the repetition occurs, over and above all penalties imposed 
by law.” The tenants are not allowed to keep guns; “on any such 
being discovered, the tenant shall be held to be the owner thereof, 
and be liable in a penalty of five shillings, over and above forfeiture 
of the guns.” 
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Although the factors have no hesitation in huddling all the 
tenants on to unproductive land by the seashore, and dividing 
erofts to make room for new-comers, they will not allow the 
tenants to do so for themselves. ‘ In order to prevent overcrowding 
or otherwise in crofters’ houses, the oldest, or such other son as the 
parents may select, shall only be allowed to reside permanently with 
them; the other members of the family, whenever they marry, and 
the sons after attaining twenty-one years of age, whether married or 
not, being bound to find accommodation elsewhere, unless allowed to 
remain with the written consent of the proprietor.” Such are some 
of the estate laws which have pressed heavily on these poor people, 
and there has been, and still is, very little hope of legal redress, 
The procurators fiscal, or public prosecutors, who ought to be the 
guardians of the interests of the poor, ready to prosecute landlords 
who break the law, are all of them, in the Highlands, more or less 
engaged in private professional work on behalf of the landlords. 
There are, according to a Parliamentary return issned a few years 
ago, twenty of these public officials in the Highland counties. Not 
one of them devotes himself exclusively to his public duties ; twelve 
practise as solicitors, and of course necessarily receive most of their 
work from the landlords, whose private solicitors they often are ; and 
the remaining eight not only practise as solicitors, but are actually 
the land-agents or factors of the very landlords whom it may often 
be their official duty to prosecute, and thus the extraordinary 
scandal might be seen of a man in his capacity of public 
prosecutor prosecuting himself in his capacity of factor, and 
defending himself in his capacity of solicitor to the landlord on 
whose behalf he had broken the law; in a word, he might be pro- 
secutor, criminal, and counsel for the defence allin one. In addition 
to this serious legal grievance, the factor generally absorbs in his own 
person as many other offices as he can obtain. He becomes clerk to 
the various local boards of his district, and perhaps bank agent also, 
so that if a crofter offends this mighty personage he meets him at 
every turn, and can be made to feel his power until the unhappy man 
either yields or quits) the district. One famous factor was reported 
to the Royal Commissioners as being factor for nearly the whole of 
Skye, solicitor, deputy clerk of the peace, bank agent, distributor of 
stamps, collector of taxes, collector of road assessments, and clerk and 
treasurer of all the School Boards in the island, besides possessing, 
on his own confession, a number of minor offices! There is probably 
nothing that has caused more irritation and ill-feeling than the 
tyranny of these men, and though their power is now somewhat 
lessened by the resistance of the crofters, they keep their grip on 
them in various ways. 

This cannot well be checked by law, but with regard to the pro- 
curators fiscal and sheriff-clerks, the Royal Commissioners recom- 
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mended “that these functionaries, so closely identified with the 
administration of the law, should be prohibited from doing any pro- 
fessional work or any business for profit other than their proper 
business respectively, either by themselves, their partners, deputies, 
or others;” and they properly add that though this arrangement 
might cost more, Government should not decline a concession recom- 
mended by the interests of justice. However, so far, Government 
has declined it! 

In addition to these many injustices, there is one which in certain 
districts almost overshadows them all—namely, the absorption of vast 
areas, embracing much fertile land, in deer forests. It matters little 
whether crofters were actually evicted to make room for deer, or 
whether sheep farms have been converted to this purpose ; both have 
happened very largely, with the result that, according to the Royal 
Commissioners, about 2,000,000 acres are now devoted to deer forests. 
Large as this figure is, it is considerably below the mark, as has been 
shown by even better authorities on the subject. Nor must it be 
supposed that deer forests consist merely of barren and worthless land. 
Unless there is a large amount of good grass land in a forest the deer 
would starve, and all this good land in times past supported a large 
population, whose descendants are now suffering destitution in the bare 
and unfruitful regions near the coast. The advocates of deer forests 
have endeavoured to make much capital out of the fact that the 
Royal Commissioners did not report altogether unfavourably on the 
subject, and refused to make any suggestions for the curtailment of 
those forests that already exist. But the importance of this is 
destroyed by the fact that the two leading members of the Commis- 
sion, after the chairman, owned between them more than 100,000 
acres of deer forest, and were thus fighting for their own pro- 
perty and that of their class. The injury which the crofters 
suffer from deer forests does not consist merely in the loss of 
much valuable land, but the presence of the deer themselves is 
® constant danger to their crops. If, as is generally the case, a 
number of crofts are adjacent to the boundary of a forest, the 
owner of the latter is not obliged to fence off his property to keep the 
deer in. It is left to the crofter to keep the deer out, and to prevent 
them devouring his crops; and at certain times, especially when the 
corn is ripening, it is necessary for some member of his family to 
remain out all night to watch in case the deer come, and to raise the 
alarm. If, as often happens, the watch is relaxed, a herd of deer 
may come down in the night, and when the crofter awakes the whole 
of his growing crop is eaten. But if he should be so bold as to kill 
the deer, then all the power of the law is invoked, and every effort 
is made, too often successfully, to secure his conviction. On this 
point the Commissioners made one of their few really satisfactory 
recommendations, and consequently no attention has been paid to it 
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by Government. They decided “that the proprietor should be 
bound to erect a sufficient deer fence round the arable land of the 
township or the individual crofter’s holding, in so far as it is re- 
quisite for the complete protection of the party or parties injured. 
This fence should be maintained by the proprietor in regard to skilled 
labour, transport and purchased materials, the crofters being held to 
afford unskilled labour on the ground.” And they also recommend 
that, when in spite of this the deer still trespass, “‘ the only practical 
solution might be to grant an inalienable right to the crofter to kill 
the deer on his arable land when found injuring his crop.” It is 
not easy to see why this should be limited to arable land. The 
crofter pays for his pasture as well as for his arable land. Both are 
valuable in proportion to his rent, and the grass that grows is as 
much his property as the corn. Justice will not be done until the 
crofters are protected in every way from the ravages of deer, and 
until legal means are provided for restoring to the crofters the fertile 
and good grazing land which exists in such large quantities in the 
forests. It was one of the most absurd inconsistencies of the Com- 
missioners, forced upon them probably by the two members to whom 
reference has just been made, that while they did all they could to 
bolster up with strained arguments the existing forests, they depre- 
cated any further afforestment of the country, which they recognized 
as a probable evil on account of “the temptation of pecuniary in- 
ducements.” They therefore recommended that no new forests 
should be allowed by law to come below “a line which on the east 
side of Scotland, in a high latitude, might be approximately fixed at 
an altitude of 1000 feet above the sea level, and on the western 
seaboard, at a lower level than 1000 feet, making allowance locally 
for the convenience of the march.” Yet if this excellent rule, which 
they would apply to future forests, were applied to those at present 
existing, there would only be 22 that would escape scot free, A list 
is given of the 110 forests which, it is stated, though erroneously, 
are all that exist, amounting to 1,975,000 acres. Of these there are 
only 22 which do not come to within 1000 feet above the level of 
the sea; and of these 22, there are only 4 which do not come to 
1200 feet above the sea, Thus it is clear that in praotically every 
deer forest in the country there is plenty of land which with advan- 
tage to the nation could support men, and where of course, in times 
past, men lived in large numbers, and to which it is to be hoped 
they will again return. 

Public attention has fortunately been called to this branch of the 
crofter question—though it is only the old grievance, the want of 
more land, in another form—by the raid on the deer forest of Park 
in Lewis last November, and the still more remarkable raid on 
the sheep farm of Aignish in the same island during January. 
In that unhappy island landlordism and the sacrifice of every human 
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interest for the sake of sport and rent are seen at their very worse ; 
and in the midst of a starving population of cottars and fishermen, 
many of whom have absolutely no land, who live in hovels worse 
than the worst in Ireland, who at this moment are totally destitute 
of money and food, and who are driven to break an inhuman law 
literally to save themselves from death, there is to be found ample 
fertile land and rich pastures which have been turned into deer 
forests within the last few years, and which would support in 
comparative comfort the greater part of the population of the 
island. To the shame of humanity it must be added that the 
owner of this land is a woman—Lady Matheson—and when a depu- 
tation of starving cottars waited on her on the 5th of January to beg 
that she would let them some land at a rent to be fixed by the Land 
Commissioners, her reply was, “‘ These lands are my property, and 
you have nothing to do with them.” A long course of harsh treat- 
ment, of which this is a mild example, has at length driven these 
poor men to revolt, and about the middle of November some 150 of 
them made a raid on the Park deer forest, in the parish of Lochs, 
the tenant of which is Mr. Platt, an Englishman. In spite of the 
resistance of the gamekeepers about twenty deer were shot, the inten- 
tion being to divide the animals among the starving population, and 
also to call the attention of the public to their condition by the 
startling nature of their action. Few who know anything of these 
people will blame their action. The bad result of last year’s fishing, 
the failure in their crops, the ever increasing destitution of the 
cottar class, who get little or no benefit from the Crofters Act 
because they have no land, have brought them to a state of despair. 

When, added to this, they meet with an almost vindictive cruelty 
from those above them, hope may well die. Only on the 10th of 
November, a man, who had never before been charged with any offence, 
was sent to prison for the “crime” of having trespassed on the 
Park deer forest, for the enjoyment of which Mr. Platt pays Lady 
Matheson £1500 a year! This man only a few years ago was 
selected as one of the seven men sent to represent Lewis at the 
London Fishery Exhibition, as one of their best and finest men. At 
the time of his “crime,” he had not a grain of meal in his house and 
his baby had not tasted milk for three months. His house was an old 
and disused kiln, unfit for human habitation. He had repeatedly 
begged Lady Matheson for permission to occupy and reclaim a croft, 
but of course, as her ladyship truly observed on a later occasion, these 
lands were her own and the poor man had nothing to do with them. 
He had begged for work, but work was not to be had, and thus he 
and thousands more had to starve. Such are the particulars of one 
among a hundred cases given in the Scottish Highlander, and in all 
the Scotch papers. They could be indefinitely repeated. Nothing 
is alleged against Mr. Platt, as there has been against Mr. Winans. 
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On the contrary, he is generous and charitable ; but it is the system 
which is wrong, and which makes it possible for thousands of starv- 
ing beings, anxious and able to cultivate crofts, to see a vast tract 
of country which could support them, given over to deer for the 
pleasure of one Englishman. It is not to be supposed that these 
men are ignorant and idle fellows who will not work. Some idea of 
their character may be formed from the following facts, which should 
make Englishmen who grumble at the cost of education blush with 
shame. The population of Lewis in 1881 was 25,500, and the 
rental of the island was £24,230. School accommodation has been 
provided for 5000 children, and the amount spent on school buildings 
and masters’ houses since 1873 has been £54,500! The parish of 
Lochs, in which the raid has taken place, has spent £20,000 of this 
great sum, Over £3000 a year is paid to teachers in the island, and 
the school board rate is—or recently was—no less than 6s. 8d. (six 
shillings and eightpence) in the pound! Such a record is absolutely 
without parallel, and yet these men who are making these sacrifices 
are now being made into criminals by the iniquity of the law, and 
one of their leaders, who is, at the moment these words are being 
written, awaiting trial, is Mr. Donald Macrae, a board school teacher. 
It is perhaps too much to expect real justice from any Executive 
Government. Their only idea is to enforce law, whether at the 
expense of justice or not. Hence they have fixed that the trial of 
these poor men shall take place in Edinburgh, and thus all the 
prisoners who are out on bail may be obliged to pay their own 
expenses to Edinburgh, and also to bring up their witnesses and keep 
them while there. ‘The obvious reason for this is to cripple the 
powers of the defendants, and to prevent the truth from becoming 
fully known ; for such is the poverty of the people that the greater 
number of their witnesses will be unable to come, and thus law will 
be vindicated even if truth be suppressed, and another injustice will 
be heaped on the heads of the crofters and cottars of Lewis. 

As is always the case, one strong step leads to another, and each 
fresh act of tyranny leads to a further attack on the tyrant. The 
distress of the people having increased, and the Government having 
come to the above-mentioned decision regarding the trial, the cottars 
and crofters formed a deputation to Lady Matheson, as before stated, 
on the 5th of January, only to be rebuffed, to be told to sell their 
cattle to pay their rent, and that they had nothing to do with her 
land, On the 9th another outbreak, the result of despair, took 
place, and a raid was made on the sheep farm of Aignish, in which 
nearly 1000 men took part. On this occasion the object was not 
to kill but to drive away the sheep and cattle of the tenant, and 
scatter them over the hills in every direction, which was done, in 
spite of the efforts of a small band of marines and police under 
Sheriff Frazer, to whose excellent judgment and knowledge of the 
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people it is due that no blood was spilt. A number were of course 
arrested, and probably will also be tried in Edinburgh. The law, 
which no doubt has been broken, will be upheld ; but what will be 
done for the broken hearts and ruined lives of these unhappy people, 
who are reduced to such a condition that one declared he was hoping 
for imprisonment, and that he was one of twenty-six persons who 
lived on a £4 lot in a neighbouring parish? Yet again did they go 
to Lady Matheson to beg for land. A deputation from the parish 
of Coll, to the number of 150, prayed her to restore ‘ our ancient 
holdings, which belong to our township, and are now waste and 
desolate under sheep ; we beg you to restore these lands and moor- 
lands so as to save us from death by squalor and famine.” Her 
ladyship, in reply, suggested they should emigrate, or apply to the 
poor law authorities for relief! What the next chapter may be, 
time will soon show. That a brave, intelligent, God-fearing, and 
starving people will quietly sit down and die is not likely. It is 
time that Parliament passed some urgent measure for their relief in 
the only efficient way—namely, to give them more land. 

What has Parliament done? We have referred to the Crofters 
Act of 1886, and a very few lines will describe that measure, totally 
inadequate for the needs of the Highlands, yet good within its 
narrow limits. In a word, it gives fair rent, fixity of tenure under 
certain conditions, and though it does not give free sale as in Ireland 
it gives the right of bequest to any person who can be proved to be 
a relative of the testator. The most valuable clause in respect to 
fixing the rent is Section 6, which provides that ‘the Crofters’ 
Commission, after hearing the parties and considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, holding, and district, and particularly taking 
into consideration any permanent or unexhausted improvements on the 
holding and suitable thereto which have been executed and paid for 
by the crofter or his predecessors in the same family, may determine 
what is such fair rent and pronounce an order accordingly.” If the 
latter portion of this section means anything, it means that where 
a family has been on the croft for many generations, as is often the 
case, and where they have done everything for it, the landlord’s 
interest can be no more than prairie value; and in the case of 
those crofters who were evicted and transplanted to poorer lands 
near the sea, and who have done absolutely everything for their 
holdings, the rent due to the landlord ought not to be more than 
the merest nominal sum. The Commission, however, have not 
dealt as satisfactorily with this power as they should have done, 
and itis clear, in comparing the reductions that they have made, 
with the reductions made voluntarily by landlords to larger tenants 
(for the Crofters Act only applies to tenants of £30 a year and 
under), that they have in most cases merely fixed a fair rent of 
the croft as it now stands, or as it would be worth to a new 
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tenant who was a total stranger; and they have not made deduc- 
tions for the permanent improvements which have been made pro- 
bably for some generations back by the predecessors of the present 
tenant. 

The Commissioners have also power to deal with arrears, and this 
they have exercised with considerable freedom. A Parliamentary 
return has just been issued, giving the result of their operations to 
the 30th of June last. They have dealt with 637 cases in the Isle of 
Skye. The areas of these holdings amount to 2855 acres of arable 
land, 2189 of outrun, and 42,000 of common pasture. The old rent 
was £4285, the new fair rent is £2911. The total amount of arrears 
owing was £10,358. Of this, the Commissioners have cancelled 
£6210, and ordered the remainder, £4158, to be paid. In Suther- 
land they dealt with 189 cases, and reduced the rents from £1187 to 
£908, and cancelled half the arrears, which, however, only amounted 
to £203. In 43 cases the rents were slightly raised, because the 
Duke of Sutherland added 1800 acres of hill pasture to the holdings. 
Such are the most beneficial provisions and results of the Act, though 
there are others of minor importance that in their way are good ; 
but the operation of the law is very slow. It is where the Act deals 
with the necessity for more land that it miserably fails, and the 
grievance of the deer forest is not touched. ‘The principle that the 
Commissioners may assign more land to crofters, is adopted in Sec- 
tions 11 to 16; but they are surrounded with so many limitations 
and provisos that they are inoperative, and even if it were not so, 
only crofters, who have a little land already, would obtain more, the 
cottars, who have none, being excluded from all benefit. Nothing 
can satisfy the real needs of the Highlands, except a law based on 
the principle that the fertile land of the Highlands should be used 
for the benefit of the Highlanders, and that, subject to paying a fair 
rent, the people should be re-settled on the land which is capable of 
supporting them. ‘That this would strike hard at the deer forests 
is quite true; but we need not fear to assert that men are of more 
value to the country than deer, and that to continue the depopulation 
of the Highlands or the starvation of its inhabitants, which are the 
only other two alternatives, is totally contrary to our best interests. 
Emigration is the favourite remedy of those who are interested in 
perpetuating the existing evils, and who derive their profit and 
pleasure from sport; but it is a short-sighted policy to drive out of 
the country many who are both physically and morally the finest of 
our people. There is land enough and to spare; there are tens of 
thousands anxious to work on it, and willing to pay for it. Injus- 
tice, under the name of Law, is the only reason why the land and 
the people are separated; and it is to remedy that injustice that the 
Liberal Party should spare some of its attention from Jreland, and 
should be warned by her history to deal with this crying evil before 
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it reaches a still more acute stage, when remedies that would be 
sufficient now may be found of no avail. 


Nore.—Since the foregoing article was written, an Edinburgh jury has, 
to its credit, acquitted Donald Macrae and his companions who were 
charged with taking part in the raid on the deer forest, in spit of an 
adverse summing-up by the Lord Justice Clerk. The six defendants were 
charged as criminals with mobbing and rioting, and with trespassing on 
the deer forest and killing deer. As the forest comprises 144 square miles 
of land, it was difficult to see how 150 men spread over it could be called 
a mob; and as none of the gamekeepers were in danger, nor even alarmed, 
the charge of riot was equally absurd. With regard to the criminal charge 
of trespass, the Lord Justice Clerk had to point out that this was a civil, 
and not a criminal offence, for which an action of damages might be 
brought ; and that as wild deer were not private property, it was not a 
criminal offence to kill them. The chief animus of the Crown, as repre- 
sented by the Solicitor-General for Scotland, was directed against Mr. 
Macrae, not because of what he had done in the raid, but clearly because he 
was the chief friend of the crofters, was the leader in their agitation for 
more land, and had helped them to appeal to the Commissioners for a 
reduction of rent. To show the good effect which this acquittal has 
already produced in the island, it may be mentioned that though the 
Scotsman and similar papers had been proclaiming that an acquittal would 
be the signal for further raiding, and would be most disastrous, the Zimes, 
three days after the verdict, published a telegram from its correspondent 
in Lewis, stating that in consequence of the acquittal a very extensive raid 
which had been planned, had been abandoned! An excellent testimony to 
the folly of coercion. 

As the true state of these poor Lewis crofters should be known as widely 
as possible, we quote extracts from a letter by Sir Frederick Milbank, 
formerly M.P. for a Division of Yorkshire, as he knows them well. Speak- 
ing of the Park deer forest, he says:—‘“ The hills are beautiful, but not 
rugged, and the glens afford splendid pasturage. Many years ago the 
crofters were evicted from these shores (of Loch Shell) and emigrated, but 
the greater part were allowed to build crofts at Balallin and Athribhruich. 
This land is wretchedly bad, consisting of rocks, moss, bog, and dwarf 
heather, mixed with rank grass totally unfit for cattle of any description. 
The object of removing these people out of the Park was to make it a large 

The fatal mistake that has been made ever since Sir 
James Matheson’s purchase is the evicting of the crofters for the sake of 
making large sheep farms. The consequence is, these unfortunate people 
have been located on the sea-loch sides, where there is no pasturage what- 
ever, and where it is impossible to cultivate the smallest patch of land, 
owing to the whole ground being a morass, Whatcan theydo? Positively 
nothing! These crofters on the brink of starvation can overlook the 
beautiful hills and glens in which their forefathers lived in comfort and 
happiness, now given up to sheep and deer.’ Therefore I say they should 
not be judged harshly, but with feelings of pity and sympathy.” 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





SCIENCE. 


Tux phenomena which are variously known as mesmerism! or hypnotism 
have, till very recent times, been regarded as lying beyond the sphere of 
science. Of the reality of many of the facts with which the subject is 
concerned there is no longer any doubt, and the history of the investiga- 
tions of those who have studied hypnotism, is chiefly an advance towards 
clearness of conception of the nature of observed facts, rather than multi- 
plication of evidence. Mesmer, operating on hysterical patients, produced 
spasmodic excitement and lethargy, not unlike that which some people 
have regarded as religious inspiration in our own time. But Puysegur 
appears to have been the first to have attempted to produce calm sleep 
and to cure the sick. In our own country Braid, a Manchester surgeon, 
began in 1841 to produce hypnotism by causing the attention to be fixed 
on some object, and after the condition had been induced he found that 
the patient would adopt suggestions which were placed before him. Later 
writers have hypnotized sparrows, pigeons, rabbits, salamanders and crabs. 
The importance of experiments on these and other animals lies in the 
absence of the possibility of collusion between the operator and his subject. 
Ten years ago a new attempt was made by Charcot to systematize study 
of these phenomena, and it is to his pupils, Binet and Féré, that we are 
indebted for the present discussion of what they prefer to term animal 
magnetism. The methods of producing hypnosis are varied, the 
essential element being an organism predisposed to be influenced by 
them. And with suitable patients the burning of magnesium, the noise 
of a gong or tuning-fork, the crackling of paper or clinking of glass may 
produce catalepsy. Among gentler influences the nurse’s lullaby, noise 
of the wind, and reciting of prayers produce natural sleep, which does not 
appear to differ fundamentally from the insensibility which follows fatigue 
by long gazing on a needle in stitching or the point of a pen in writing. 
But the senses of taste and smell and touch are also means by which more 
or less rapid insensibility may be produced. Some experimenters produce 
their results by command and others by insinuation ; but, on the whole, the 
authors are disposed to attribute the result to a diminished flow of blood 
into the brain, and they attribute the influence of the suggestion of sleep 
to the recollection of conditions of fatigue which have induced sleep. The 
first attempt to hypnotize a subject nearly always fails, and the experiment 
almost invariably succeeds when it has been repeated several times. 
It would appear that when a subject has been frequently hypnotized he 
may be unconsciously hypnotized in many ways. The authors discuss 
in considerable detail the symptoms of hypnotic sleep, and treat first 
of hysterical hypnosis. When the patient is in a lethargic state, with 


1 “Animal Magnetism.” By Alfred Binet and Charles Féré. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. 1887. 
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the body perfectly helpless, the muscles have the power of contracting 
under the influence of mechanical excitement. This is termed neuro- 
muscular hyper-excitability. If, for example, the muscles of a limb are 
kneaded, they remain fixed in the position in which the limb may be bent. 
The muscles of the face may becaused to contract by exciting the facial nerve; 
but this is a temporary action which ceases when the pressure is rembved. 
Butif the patient’s eyes are uncovered the cataleptic condition is maintained 
for sometime. Finally, it has been found possible by means of this kind 
to set in motion muscles which do not commonly act, such as those of the 
pinna of the ear. A mechanical excitement of the nerve trunks produces 
contraction of all the muscles to which the nerve is distributed, and as the 
ulnar nerve is easily accessible, it is commonly used to exemplify this action. 
A reverse contraction is produced by exciting the radial nerve. During 
the period of lethargy, observations made with the myograph and cardio- 
graph show that the contractions are of a different nature to voluntary 
contractions. In the hypnotized subject there is no variation in the 
respiratory rhythm. Italian observers find that excitability of this kind 
of a limb may be destroyed by the application of cold water or ice. 
Another phase of hypnosis is termed cataleptic plasticity. Here the 
subject experimented upon maintains all the attitudes given to his arms 
and his body, but these attitudes are not maintained for more than ten or 
fifteen minutes. A cataleptic limb, however, does not tremble, but drops 
gently, as is ascertained by fixing Marey’s apparatus, when the recording 
cylinder gives a perfectly regular straight line, whereas the individual 
who voluntarily attempts to maintain a similar attitude becomes fatigued, 
and the moving cylinder records the trembling of the hand, while the 
breathin becomes hurried and irregular, and the oscillations of the 
recorder show muscular fatigue. Not the least remarkable of the experi- 
ments concern the limit of catalepsy to one side of the body, while the 
other acquires the characteristics of lethargy. It is stated that catalepsy 
may also be combined with somnambulism, when the transfer of these divided 
states is produced by the action of a magnet. The next series of 
symptoms of hypnosis are discussed under cutano-muscular hyper-excita- 
bility. It is said that in somnambulism the skin acquires an exquisite 
sensibility, and the state is produced by very slight superficial excitements, 
and somnambulism can only be relaxed by renewing the cutaneous excite- 
ment that producedit. It would appear that when a subject is already 
in a state of lethargy or catalepsy, friction of the scalp will cause complete 
somnambulism, while friction of one side of the head limits the somnambulism 
to the side operated on. Tamburini and Seppili have studied the respira- 
tion and circulation in these states by the modern method of recording 
instruments, and find that the only characteristic peculiar to hypnotism 
is a certain disconnection or antagonism between the thoracic and abdom- 
inal respiration, But when catalepsy is induced, the respiratory move- 
ments are infrequent and slow in their formation, while the application of 
a magnet to the epigastric region greatly modifies the respiratory curve 
in lethargy, and in catalepsy it scarcely produces any effect. These 
observers. further found that in the state of lethargy the blood-vessels 
dilate so that the volume of the fore-arm increases, while in catalepsy the 
vessels contract and the volume of the arm is reduced. The authors claim 
that these methods of observation secure their results against the 
possibility of deception. ‘The subjective symptoms of these several con- 
ditions of hypnotism appear to be totally different, so that in lethargy all 
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the senses are suspended, with the occasional exception of hearing, while 
in catalepsy the special senses are partially awake, and the muscular 
sense is in full activity, and in somnambulism the s¢hses are intensified. 
It is argued that the memory in a hypnotized subject is greatly extended, as 
it sometimes isin dreams. The distinctive feature of catalepsy is automa- 
tism, so that the mind is manipulated with the same ease as the limbs. 
The somnambulist, on the other hand, has strong personality, aversions and 
preferences. The state includes, however, passive and active types; and in 
the active state an individual may even converse as though he were awake, 
There appears to be no doubt that the experimenter establishes a strong 
relation of sympathy between the patient and himself, and if two persons 
take hold of the hands of a subject in a state of profound somnambulism 
the individual seems to be divided between them. After examining 
Charcot’s essay on “ Hypnotism” of 1882, and discussing some imperfect 
forms of hypnosis which exhibit the influence of suggested ideas, the 
authors pass on to a discussion of the way in which the patient is 
affected by suggestion. It had been proved that in ordinary healthy 
individuals dreams are produced by external influences which suggest 
ideas, so that the individual while asleep believes himself under totally 
different conditions of existence. And it is conceived that the hypnotized 
subject is similarly influenced by suggestion which is conveyed through 
the understanding, while in a condition whick is in many respects 
analogous to sleep in its want of continuity with the waking state. For 
the suggestion to act at all, it is said that mental inertia of the subject 
is necessary, though the authors urge that physical hyper-excitability is 
more likely to be the main influence. After awaking, the patient still 
remains sensitive to suggestion. The ways in which suggestion may 
take place are necessarily many: they may be spoken or written, con- 
veyed by gesture or through any of the senses. If a patient is told to 
look at the bird on her apron, she sees the bird, feels it on her hand, and 
sometimes hears it sing, so that the hallucination of singing is a conse- 
quence of the association of ideas, and the sense of hearing becomes 
affected though the suggestion was: conveyed to the sense of sight. 
Many of the stories told of hallucination are singular; thus, on a 
patient being told that on awaking she would not see a gentleman 
named, who would have disappeared, she found herself unable when 
awake to see this person, though he was present. On another occasion a 
gentleman was transformed by suggestion into a dog, as well as into a 
nurse carrying an infant. The authors conclude that hallucination is a 
disease of external perception. Hallucinations as to colour are similarly 
induced, and a piece of paper divided by a line may be seen as red on the 
one side, when the complementary colour green occurs on the other side. 
The later chapters discuss suggestions of movement and of acts, in which 
it is found that an individual told to commit a crime, after arguing against 
it, yields, and agrees to do what is required, then on awaking proceeds 
to give practical form to the suggestion. Among the more extraordinary 
suggestions of this class are those which take effect three months or even 
six months after date. Examples are given of paralysis and anesthesia 
produced by suggestion. The paralysis is sometimes of a singular kind, 
since a man in signing his name may be unable to form certain letters 
which are a portion of it. Towards the close of the volume the relation 
of hypnotism is discussed to education and therapeutics. There are, 
no doubt, diseases due to the imagination accompanied by real functional 
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disturbance, and such discase may be cured under the influence of 
suggestion. Some remarkable cures have in this way taken place at the 
Salpétriére in Paris. In the matter of education it was long since 
suggested that it is desirable to convince children that they have a gift 
for some branch of study in order to develop their capacity. But the 
authors conceive that if this process were persisted in there would be 
danger of making them into automata, They believe that hypnotic sug- 
gestion should only be applied, if used at all, to vicious children. The 
concluding chapter is entitled “Hypnotism and Responsibility.” It is 
urged that a witness may be suspected of making a deposition dictated 
by hypnotic suggestion, and in all the cases which are suggested it 
becomes of the utmost importance to discover, if possible, whether the 
witness is subject to hypnotism. The instances which are adduced of the 
facility with which suggestions may be given to commit a crime, and the 
long interval which may pass before the suggestion is realized, certainly 
invest this aspect of the subject with a legal interest. It appears, so far 
as we can gather, that the persons who are susceptible to influences of a 
hypnotic nature are all hysterical, and therefore that it by no means 
follows that the results set forth are true of any but hysterical persons. 
If there is very little that is new in the book in matter, it must be 
conceded that the authors have studied the subject in a more scientific 
way than had previously been attempted. Hypnotism is scarcely suited 
for investigation by the amateur, and we concur with the authors in 
condemning the performance of such experiments in public, which they 
compare to public exhibitions of vivisection. 

Whatever may be the importance eventually found to belong to 
bacteria in relation to health and changes in organic substances, nothing 
can be more desirable in the meantime than careful study of the life- 
history and development of these microscopic organisms, which have such 
suggestive and, in some cases, such important relations to life. Professor 
De Bary, of Strassburg, has contributed to this knowledge in many ways, 
and his lectures on bacteria, now translated into English,? give in a 
systematic form the best account available of this group of organisms. 
Treatises like those of Dr. Klein and Dr. Crookshank have already placed 
the subject before us in considerable detail, but De Bary’s treatment is 
of a different kind. He examines the structure of the cell, its forms, the 
grouping of cells, and their development, the species of bacteria, their 
origin and distribution, the external conditions which affect their develop- 
ment, and their relation to the substratum upon which they develop. 
Then the most important examples of the saprophytes are discussed and 
examined in relation to different kinds of fermentation with which they 
are connected. Other groups of bacteria exist as parasites, especially in 
the digestive canal and breathing organs. The gastric juice may kill 
many bacteria, but does not appear to affect the spores. Ea:ch of the 
forms which frequent the several parts of the body are briefly noticed. 
Anthrax, fowl cholera, and the various diseases which are closely con- 
nected with the development of bacteria, are examined at some length ; 
and it is shown that bacteria are the cause of diseases among lower 
animals, especially insects, and of certain diseases of plants. The lectures 
are followed by a valuable series of references to the literature of the 


2 “Lectures on Bacteria.” By A. De Bary. Second improved Edition. Authorized 
Translation by Henry E. F.Garnsey, M.A. Revised by Isaac Bayley Balfour, M.A., 
M.D., F.RS. With 20 Wood Engravings. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1887. 
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subject, which includes some notes. The story is told in a masterly way, 
and the book is at once readable and authoritative. 

Mr. Phillips’s “ Manual of the British Discomycetts ” * is a systematic 
botanical treatise, which briefly describes and classifies all the species of 
fungi of this group which are known in our country. It is a work of 
great labour and research, and will be appreciated by collectors of this 
group of plants. It contains neither introduction nor discussions, but 
treats of the plants under nine orders, which are sub-divided into about 
fifty genera, some of which include a large number of species. The 
method is first to define the order and indicate the arrangement of its 
genera, The genus is defined and a key given to the characters of the 
species. The species are similarly characterized, references given to the 
writers who have discussed it, remarks made on its habitat and appearance, 
and an enumeration given of localities in which it is found, with the 
authorities for the occurrence. If there are any varieties of the species 
they are treated ina similar way. A full glossary of terms is appended 
and a bibliography of authorities. The book concludes with twelve plates, 
which exemplify the structure and appearance of types of the fungi de- 
scribed. 

Professor Huxley’s “ Elementary Physiology” * covers most of the 
ground of Dr. M‘Gregor-Robertson’s text-book ; but the former is rather 
a series of lessons in which no attempt is made to exhaustive treatment, 
whereas the present work aims at giving a larger number of facts, and 
attempts to classify them by the use of strong type at the heading of 
paragraphs. The author begins with an account of the chemical structure 
of the body, and then briefly mentions some of the tissues, passing in the 
third and fourth chapters to description of the bones, joints and muscles. 
Then the history of food in relation to digestion and assimilation follows, 
leading logically to a discussion of the blood and circulation, respiration 
and voice, and excretion. The skin is examined next, and the nervous 
system is described at some length, while a good deal of space is given to 
the senses. On the whole the illustrations are good, the explanations 
clear, and the information fuller than is usually to be found in small books. 
If there is a lack of originality it may be a necessary consequence of the 
book being written with a view to the needs of an examination in which 
originality is not desired. Attached to the volume is a plate on a larger 
scale, illustrating the bones and as many of the superficial muscles as can 
be shown. 

Professor Nicholson’s “ Introductory Text-book of Zoology,” *® now in 
the sixth edition, suggests to us the conclusion that it attempts too much. 
Every class and every ordinal group of animals is described, and in many 
cases illustrated by woodcuts, within the limits of 237 small pages; and 
we doubt whether it is possible for the young student to obtain any ade- 
quate conception of such a multitude of different phases of animal structure 
from so brief an exposition. In any case the shorter the treatment the 
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* “A Manual of the British Discomycetes, with Descriptions of all the Species of 
Fungi hitherto found in Britain, included in the Family and Illustrations of the 
Genera.” By William Phillips, F.L.8S. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1887. 

* Blackie’s Science Text-Books. ‘“ An Elementary Text-Book of Physiology.” By 
J. M‘Gregor-Robertson, M.A., M.B., C.M. Adapted to the requirements of the 
ye and Art Examinations in Animal Physiology. London: Blackie & Son. 

® “An Introductory Text-Book of Zoology for the Use of Junior Classes.” By H. 

Ileyne Nicholson, M.D., D.Sc. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Edinburgh 

ad London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1887. 
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higher needs to be the style of exposition, and where an 6 M imals 
is discussed often in the limits of a page, or half a page, we should have 
expected that something would have been said concerning its essential 
characters, while it would not have been difficult to have indicated wherein 
it resembles or differs from allied groups. But when the author endeavours 
to discuss habits, structure, classification, geographical distribution, and 
frequently other matters of zoological interest, it is obvious that every- 
thing cannot be perfectly done in the space at his command, and it 
becomes a question of judgment whether it is wiser to attempt the treat- 
ment here given, or the more severe and scientific discussion which we 
suggest. Apart, however, from this question of plan, the volume gives a 
very large amount of information clearly stated, and for its size is the best 
sketch of the animal kingdom which could be named. A glossary explains 
the meaning of most of the technical terms and ordinal names used in the 
work, 

Dr. Aveling’s treatise on ‘“ Mechanics and Experimental Science ’’® is 
apparently designed for beginners, and intended to render them indepen- 
dent of other teaching. The book possesses the merit of endeavouring to 
explain the terms made use of before the student begins work in any 
part of the subject. The exposition may not always be quite so full as 
we should think desirable, but it everywhere aims at clearness. Every 
section contains examples which are worked out, as well as numerous 
exercises to which the answers are given at the end of the book. The 
volume is divided into kinematics, dynamics, and statics, and is professedly 
limited to so much of these subjects as will be required for the matricula- 
tion examination of the University of London under the regulations 
which come into use in June 1888. The subject is well classified, and 
sufficiently illustrated, and will help young students to conceptions of 
mechanics better than a more mathematical treatise. The volume in- 
cludes a large number of examination questions which have been set in 
recent years at various examinations in London and Cambridge. 

Sir David Salomons, under the title “ Management of Accumulators,” 
gives the results of his long-continued studies and experience in electric 
lighting, with the object of enabling those who follow his directions to 
dispense with professional advice. The first part, in six short chapters, 
treats of the cells in which the liquid and plates which collectively form 
the battery or accumulator are contained. Instructions are given for 
setting up the battery in the accumulator house, with details as to 
charging the cells, and the discharge of the current for use. A chapter 
is devoted to the causes of failures and their remedy. The second part, 
termed installation work and practice, treats of the motor power used 
to work the dynamos, and gives many practical observations on the man- 
agement of the engines. Figures are given of switch boards, and de- 
scriptions of the voltameter and ammeter for measuring the current. 
Other important subjects are the action of the cells with the dynamo and 
the methods of working and governing the apparatus. Finally some con- 
sideration is given to estimates, from which it appears that the difference 
between the cost of the gas-lamp and the electric-lamp is, so far as the 

* «* Mechanics and Experimental Science as required for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the University of London.” “Mechanics.” By Edward Aveling, D.Sc. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1888. : 

7 “‘Management of Accumulators and Private Electric Light Installations: a 
Practical Handbook.” By Sir David Salomons, Bart., M.A. A.I.C.E., M.S.T.E. 
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author’s experience goes, in favour of electricity. In conclusion, the 
author describes the installation at his own house, in November 1887, 
where all the arrangements are automatic. It isa valuable contribution 
to the practical application of electricity for lighting. 

Occasionally a man is born to whom the explanations of astronomical 
phenomena offered by science are foolishness, and who is willing to offer 
the world in their stead revelations which are intended to preserve a 
credulous public against scientific teaching. The author of the present 
instalment of substitutes for science® has the advantage of all that printer, 
binder and paper-maker can accomplish, and lacks nothing but a con- 
ception of the nature of science to be interesting. He deals first with 
precession ; and for him Newton’s explanation is no explanation at all, 
since the sole cause of this motion is the trade winds. A section is 
devoted to the acceleration of the moon’s mean motion, but while no 
doubt the author is correct in saying that there is no acceleration, he is 
oblivious to the circumstance that the idea is uot quite new, and has 
nothing to say upon the tidal retardation of the earth’s motion. It may 
be enough further to mention that, after having disposed of Newton, 
Laplace, Bradley, the author goes on to construct the firmament, so that 
the solar system is surrounded by a spherically concave solid shell, which 
reflects the sun like a mirror; from which it follows that the fixed 
stars have no real existence, and are but images of the sun. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 


Tux interest Frenchmen take in their African possessions is well illus- 
trated by the two important works, recently published by M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu’ and M. Louis Vignon? respectively—the former a high authority 
on questions of finance and economics, and author of the remarkable 
study, “De la Colonisation chez les peuples modernes; histoire et 
doctrine ;” the latter, author of “ Les Colonies Frangaises, leur com- 
merce, leur situation économique, leur utilité pour la métropole, leur 
avenir,”’ and formerly Chef du Cabinet du Ministre du Commerce. These 
two authors, writing on the same theme, have produced two books so 
curiously alike in method, matter and style, and agreeing so closely in 
their condemnation of past errors and in their recommendations for the 
future, that we may treat them as practically one. In each we find a 
sketch exact, but not burdened with details, of these regions and their 
inhabitants, their chief economic, financial, social, religious, and political 
features ; the difficulties these present to the Government, the movements 

8 “ Astronomical Revelations: in which the True Physical Causes of the Precession 
of the Equinoctial Points, the Apparent Secular Acceleration of the Moon’s Mean 
Motion, the Decrease in the Obliquity of the Ecliptic, the Apparent Aberration of the 
Stars, and Apparent Nutation of the Earth’s Axis, are now, for the First Time, made 
Known and Explained. To which is added a Theory of the Physical Nature of. the 
Fixed Stars.” London: E. Dexter. 1887. 

a. oe et La Tunisie.” Par Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. Paris: Librairie Guillaume 
et Cie. 1887. 


2 “La France dans |’Afrique du Nord: Algérie et Tunisie.” Par Louis Vignon. 
Deuxitme Edition, Same Publishers. 
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of population and colonization, the Government policy with regard to 
land, public works, public credit, commerce, taxation, &c. Above all, 
they expose the mistaken policy of the Administration towards the 
native inhabitants, and the absolute necessity of a speedy adoption of 
more humane, enlightened, and conciliatory principles. Of all the 
foreign possessions of France none can approach in importance Algiers 
and Tunis, lying as they do within little more than a day’s journey 
of her shores, strengthening enormously her position as a Mediter- 
ranean Power, offering an outlet capable of indefinite expansion for 
both commerce and population, as well as a recruiting ground for the 
army; possessed of a climate differing little from that of the South of 
France, and natural resources of great potential value. Yet, with all 
these advantages, the great sacrifices made by France for the last fifty 
years in the endeavour to establish a prosperous, harmonious, and loyal 
province in North Africa have been, at least till quite recent years, very 
inadequately rewarded. Even now thoughtful Frenchmen like M. Vignon 
and M. Leroy-Beaulieu are perfectly aware that. ultimate success is by no 
means assured unless a very different policy from that of the past is fol- 
lowed steadily in the future. The truth is that the task which, after the 
military expedition in 1830 to avenge the national honour, France thought 
fit to undertake, was an extremely difficult one. The attempt to colonize 
a country already occupied by a considerable population, relatively 
advanced and full of vitality, was ‘almost without precedent. M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu can suggest none closer than that of Mexico, but he would 
certainly find closer parallels in some of the different “ plantations ” in 
Treland. The military conquest may be said to have occupied the first 
twenty-seven out of the fifty years that France has been in the country. 
The moral conquest, which alone can give prosperity and contentment to 
these regions, has hardly been even now commenced. To indicate the means 
to this end, and to urge their adoption, is the chief aim of the two works 
under review. Both writers charge France with having failed to adhere 
resolutely to any one policy. A policy of extermination would have been 
intelligible, and in the long run would have produced some good. But, 
while not pursuing such a policy long and steadily enough to allow it a 
fair chance of producing such benefits as it is capable of, she has adopted 
it just far enough to cause bitter hatred and hostility to her administra- 
tion. Under the modified form of “expropriation pour cause d’utilité 
publique” it appears to be still resorted to not unfrequently. M. Vignon 
and M. Leroy-Beaulieu denounce it, in terms by no means too strong, as 
equally impolitic and unjust. A policy of “fusionnement,” of “ pénétra- 
tion,” of conciliation, must prevail, or else, they tel] their countrymen, 
Algiers will be an Ireland to France. Much mischief has been done in 
consequence of ignorantly confounding the Berbers, who form three- 
fourths of the native population, with the Arabs. The Berbers, of whom 
the Kabyles may be taken as the purest type, are, according to received 
Opinion, the descendants of the primitive inhabitants conquered by the 
Arabs in the seventh and eleventh centuries. Ethnologically they are a 
mixture of Iberians, Phoenicians, Gauls, Lybians, Numidians, Romans, 
Vandals, and others—the result of centuries of successive invasions. In 
race characteristics they differ hardly at all from the peoples of Southern 
Europe. The most essential difference at the present day is their reli- 
gion, which is Mahommedan. In all other respects they are much closer 
to Europeans than to their fellow-countrymen the Arabs. They live mostly 
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in the highlands, engaged in pastoral pursuits, having a fixed home, 
generally only one wife, individual property, and communal democratic in- 
stitutions. The Arabs, on the other hand, are polygamous, nomadic, organ- 
ized in tribes under a chief half military half religious, and have their 
land in common. Obviously the laws and institutions of the Arabs are 
unsuited to the Berbers. Yet through pure ignorance the French have 
in several cases imposed the tribal institutions of the Arabs on the unfor- 
tunate Berbers. This naturally gave rise to discontent, culminating in 
insurrections, which were suppressed with great severity. All this must 
be changed. There is good reason to hope that it will be, now that the 
country has been thoroughly studied by such men as M. Vignon and M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, whose weighty words can hardly fail to draw public 
attention to the subject, and at the same time enlighten it respecting the 
errors of the past and the true policy for the future. We sincerely trust 
that their works will be widely read in France, and that a new and happier 
history may forthwith commence for these interesting regions, which 
ought in the near future to be a source of pride and strength to the 
mother country, instead of a burden and something very like a disgrace. 
We have been much struck with M. Vignon’s testimony to the remark- 
able success of the Russians in dealing with newly conquered Mussulman 
subjects, and his recommendation to his countrymen to study Russian 
methods and find out the secret of their success. 

One of the most interesting, in spite of its sensationalism, of the 
American series, “ Questions of the Day,” ? is Mr. W. D. Foulke’s “ Slav 
or Saxon.” Apparently by “Saxon” he means “ English.” It is par- 
ticularly gratifying to a true Briton to be told by an impartial observer 
that “England and Russia are to be the two great nations of the Old 
World.” When, however, he goes on to assure his readers that all the 
other nations of Europe are, in some way not explained, to sink into in- 
significance, and even, if we understand him rightly, to cease to be of any 
account as factors in the world’s civilization—that is a little too strong 
for English common-sense, to say nothing of the teachings of universal 
history. Mr. Foulke quite calmly assumes, after the merest glance at 
each of the other nations of Europe, that they have all reached, very 
nearly if not quite, the extreme limit of their growth and power, and that 
as they do not possess the vast territories of Russia and England within 
which to expand indefinitely, they are doomed to decay and extinction. 
The assumption must seem a trifle bold to any one who considers what 
Germany, France, and Italy are, and the several parts they have played 
in the history of the human race for the last ten or fifteen centuries, As 
for the sensational prediction that “sooner or later must come that 
struggle for dominion which shall determine whether the civilization 
of the Slav or that of the Saxon shall be the civilization of the 
world ”—we should like to know what it means. Does Mr. Foulke hold 
that the world’s civilization must be pure Slav, if it be not pure Saxon? 
Is there no principle at work in the evolution of the human race analogous 
to that of the “ Composition of Forces” in Physics? Again, does this 
prediction imply, as it seems to do, that the civilization of the world 
necessarily follows and forms itself upon that of the politically predominant 
race ? Greece, Italy, Normandy, Russia herself, disprove this assump- 

3 «Questions of the Day.” No. 43. “Slav or Saxon: a Study of the Growth and 
Tendencies of Russian Civilization.” By W. D. Foulke. No. 45. ‘The Old South 
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tion. In these and many other cases the subject races imposed their 
civilization on the conquerors. But in truth the distinction between 
“ Slav ” civilization and “ Saxon” becomes unmeaning when we remember 
that the former is simply the latter imported into Russia, and that from 
the time of Russia’s awakening under Peter the Great the progress of 
civilization in Russia has meant nothing but the gradual adoption of the 
ideas of Western Europe. “Slav” civilization is doing its very best to 
become “ Saxon ” as quickly as it safely can. Apart from these rash and 
unmeaning prophecies, “ Slav or Saxon” is not without merit. It isa 
brief and well-written sketch, somewhat pretentiously described by its 
sub-title as “ A Study of the Growth and Tendencies of Russian Civiliza- 
tion.” There is nothing original in Mr. Foulke’s pages, but they are 
judiciously compiled from the best original authorities—Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Rambaud, Stepniak, Vambéry, Wallace, and others. The reader of this 
little volume will have at least a few clear ideas on some of the many 
aspects which Russia presents to the inquirer. He will know something 
—insignificant, indeed, compared with all there is to know—of the nature 
and extent of the territory comprised within her elastic borders, of the 
races that make up her hundred millions of population, of her history, 
her triumphs and humiliations, her strength and her weakness. We 
should rejoice to see this little volume popular, not only with the author’s 
countrymen, but with our own. 

No. 45 of the same series concerns only Americans, and not very closely 
any large number of them. In it Mr. Kelley shows what rapid strides 
the Southern States of the Union have made in the last twenty, and espe- 
cially in the last ten, years. Florida, the latest of all to make a start, now 
at last bids fair to make good her claim to be “ the winter farm and garden 
of the Union.” 

The ninth volume of the “ Imperial Parliament ”* Series explains con- 
cisely the necessity for, and the objects of, reform of London Government. 
The writer’s name, Mr. J. F. B. Firth, is sufficient guarantee that 
the case for reform is well put, In the appendices he has collected some 
rather startling illustrations of the financial methods of the Metropolitan 
and other London Boards, and of the scandalous waste of the funds of 
several of the City Companies. Also a useful synopsis of the London 
Government Bill of 1884. 

We have before us a mass of pamphlets and speeches on Socialism— 
some for, some against. Lord Wemyss® has a morbid dread of it, as old 
ladies dread a gun, loaded or unloaded, or as some people shudder at the 
notion of poison, while deriving great benefit to their health from arsenic, 
aconite, and fifty other deadly poisons judiciously administered. The 
fact is, “ Socialism ” is a term of extremely vague and elastic meaning. 
There is no accepted definition of it. Lord Wemyss has taken advantage 
of this to invent one, which is not only absolutely unique, but which is 
quite inapplicable to any received notions, however vague. He formally 
defines Socialism as “the legislative curtailment of liberty and the con- 
fiscation of property for the benefit of the legislator.’’ How, for instance, 
is the Irish land legislation of the last eighteen years to be brought within 
the category of “confiscation for the benefit of the legislator’? Yet in 


« “The Imperial Parliament Series.” Vol. IX. ‘“ Reform of London Government, 
and of City Guilds.” By J. F. B. Firth. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1888. 

5 * Socialism at St. Stephen’s, 1886 and 1887.” By the Earl of Wemyss, With 
Appendix of Socialistic Acts and Bills, 1870 to 1887. London: Liberty and Property 
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the noble lord’s view it is Socialistic to the core. When he goes on to 
declare that “all this so-called remedial legislation is nothing but an 
abnegation of duty on the part of Government,’ a truckling of the weak 
to the strong, of the Government to the governed, it is clear that he 
neither accepts the fundamental conditions of democratic government, 
nor has he gauged the force or direction of the modern European move- 
ment towards greater equality of economic condition and greater extension 
of the idea of national property. But Lord Wemyss has a surprise for 
his friends. ‘“ Where,” he asks in despair, “are we to look for hope?” 
And he replies, “Above all, there is hope for us in a speech made in 
another place,” from which he cites a long extract, and on this extract 
makes the following remarkable comment :— 


“My lords, a truer, juster view of the duties of the State to the population, 
or a more eloquent defence of self-help versus State help, was never uttered 
within the walls of Parliament. And who was the spokesman? Why,a man 
who, as I have said, has great weight with the masses in this country, and that 
man is no other than Mr. Bradlaugh. It is, then, to Mr. Bradlaugh, and not to 
the occupants of those front benches, that we have to look for the safe solution 
of these questions upon sound economic grounds.” ' 
This recognition of Mr. Bradlaugh as an important conservative power 
in the country is highly pleasing to us. But it comes strangely from 
Lord Wemyss, for Mr. Bradlaugh has heartily supported almost every 
one of the measures condemned as “ Socialistic’” by Lord Wemyss. To 
take one instance only—the Waste Lands Compulsory Cultivation Bill— 
Lord Wemyss cites it as a typical example of “the kind of legislation 
which this mania for interference with everybody is attempting to bring 
about.”” But this is Mr. Bradlaugh’s own Bill, and one that he is 
evidently in earnest about. Mr. Bradlaugh has written as well as spoken 
on this Bill, again and again. Lord Wemyss ought really to get a copy 
of Mr. Bradlaugh’s pamphlet on it ;* he will then see how inconsistent is 
his reliance on Mr. Bradlaugh, with his blind crusade against so-called 
Socialism at St. Stephen’s.. We would further recommend Lord Wemyss 
to study a little volume of papers and debates,’ in which Mr. Bradlaugh 
is opposed by Mrs. Besant and Mr. Bax. There he will find a mine of 
political wisdom and weighty arguments against that Communism which 
alone the party known as Socialists deem worth fighting for; but he will 
also, we fear, be saddened by discovering how very little agreement 
exists between the Radical commoner and the Tory peer as to the mean- 
ing and scope of “ Socialism.” Socialism may easily be carried too far 
at St. Stephen’s; the Liberty and Property Defence League does well to 
watch its progress; but the question is, and must necessarily be, one of 
degree. 

We have two other publications by Mr. Bradlaugh on questions which 
have lately been attracting fresh attention—“ Taxation,’*® and “The 
Channel Tunnel.” ° In the first he supports with the heavy artillery 
of damning facts the brilliant light-cavalry charges of Lord R. Churchill 
upon the intolerable combination of inefficiency and wastefulness in some 

* «‘Compulsory Cultivation of Land: What it means and why it ought to be 
enforced.” By Chas. Bradlaugh. London: Freethought Publishing Co. 1887. 


7 “Socialism : For and Against.’’ By Chas. Bradlaugh and Annie Besant. London 
Freethought Publishing Co. 1887. 


8 «Taxation: How it originated, how it is spent, and who bears it.” By Chas. 
Bradlaugh. London: Freethought Publishing Co. 1887. 
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Chas. Bradlaugh, M.!, London: A. Bouner, 1887. 
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of our public departments, to which at last, it may be hoped, the nation 
is awaking with a determination to tolerate it no longer. In the second 
pamphlet he argues ably on behalf of “the pathway beneath the sea” as 
tending to peace through the greater intimacy it would promote between 
the peoples connected by it. Both pamphlets wil] be read with interest, 
because they have the qualities one generally finds in their author—acute- 
ness, courage, moderation, and logic, concentrated on practical reforms. 
Mr. Sidgwick’s “ Principles of Political Economy ” ?° holds the field as 
the best critical exposition of the science from the standpoint of those 
writers who may be classed as disciples of John Stuart Mill. In revising 
the book for a second edition Mr. Sidgwick tells us in his preface that, 
without altering his views on any point of fundamental importance, he has 
usually modified, and sometimes re-written, passages which have been 
criticized, and that he has endeavoured to shorten and simplify several 
parts of his exposition which appeared to him needlessly prolix or compli- 
cated. There was certainly room for improvement in this last respect. 
In reviewing the book in these pages when it first appeared, allusion was 
made to the bewilderment in which he often left his readers owing to the 
long-drawn-out disquisitions into which he entered without coming to any 
definite results. It was Mr. Sidgwick’s primary aim to state the really 
sound and valuable results of the economical thought of a generation ago 
in a more guarded manner and with due attention to the criticisms and 
suggestions of recent writers, In carrying out this aim, Mr. Sidgwick not 
unfrequently so overloaded a proposition with explanations, qualifications, 
provisoes, and limitations that the net result was by no means easy to 
grasp. Toa great extent this is inevitable in any careful treatment of 
the complex factors of economic problems, but there was certainly room 
for some simplification without material error, and we are glad to find 
that Mr. Sidgwick thinks so too. Among additions and alterations we 
note the not very fruitful distinction between “real” or objective and 
“ estimated ” or subjective value, the passages referring to co-operative 
production, profit-sharing, “ piece-wages,” Jevons’ Tabular Standard, and 
Mr. C. B. Clarke’s scheme (noticed in this Review, October 1886) 
for compulsory purchase of land on individualistic principles. Mr. 
Sidgwick deprecates “ the confidently dogmatic manner” in which 
Mill treats of the probable effects of the progress of society upon pro- 
duction and distribution. Nevertheless, he ventures to add to the present 
edition a vague and general forecast of future economic changes on the 
supposition that the present individualistic order will be maintained with- 
out fundamental change. His forecast, so far as it goes, does not seem 
to differ materially from Mill’s, except that the results are put off to a 
more indefinite future, and more allowance is made for the possible effects 
of counteracting causes. Speaking generally, complicated manufactured 
articles will fall in value relatively to most products of mining and agri- 
culture ; but whether the products of extractive industry, with the pos- 
sible exception of gold, will tend to be obtained at increased cost “ within 
any period that it is worth while to consider” is doubtful. That agricul- 
tural rent tends to increase as society progresses may be admitted, but 
this ultimate result is as yet very distant, and there is no reason to expect 
that the rise will be steady. There is less reason to doubt the steady in- 
crease of the differential value of building-land near towns. The rate of 
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interest will probably slowly decline without any definite limit. As to 
the most important point of all, the remuneration of labour, including 
that of employers, Mr. Sidgwick is still more doubtful ; and he considers 
it useless to conjecture how the aggregate remuneration of labour will be 
distributed amongst the different classes of labourers. An important 
factor in this distribution will be, in his opinion, monopoly formed by 
combination. But economic science gives us no definite answer to the 
question on what terms exchange will take place when monopoly meets 
monopoly and combination confronts combination. Hence, too, it can 
offer but slight assistance in dealing with the problem presented to Boards 
of Conciliation when they attempt to settle a controversy between em- 
ployers and employed as to the rate of wages. It can, in fact, only point 
out the limits within which it is the interest of both parties to accept any 
terms rather than seek employment for their labour or capital elsewhere. 
Even when Mr. Sidgwick deals with political economy as an art, he fails 
to discover any general principle of social justice which can determine 
the proportions in which the common product should be divided. Assum- 
ing, however, some particular ratio between wages and net produce to be 
agreed upon as fair under certain actual conditions, he gives some valuable 
hints as to how this fairness, so understood, is to be maintained when the 
conditions change. 

Mrs. Forbes has supplemented her husband’s “ A Naturalist’s Wan- 
derings” with her own “Experiences’’'’—a sober, gracefully written 
narrative of her life as she lived it while accompanying him. It consists 
largely of descriptions of the people and places visited, including Java, 
and most of the Dutch Indies. These are the more valuable, because it 
is probable that, as the author remarks, the discomfort and danger to 
health which the European traveller has to face will prevent this 
Archipelago, beautiful as it is, from ever becoming a favourite resort 
for tourist voyagers. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Ir was but recently that we noticed a work on the chief battles of the 
Franco-Prussian war, which was said to have been inspired by Sir Edward 
Creasy’s well-known classic. We have now to notice a more compre- 
hensive production, owing its origin to similar suggestion, which deals 
with the “ Decisive Battles since Waterloo,’ and thus continues the 
record of the most important military events, we may say every important 
military event, the wide world over, from that time down to the fall of 
Khartoum and the death of General Gordon. During the whole of this 
period, though Europe in the earliest part of it was free from the scourge 
of war, there have been few years in which there has not been fighting in 
some part of the globe, and a very free use of gunpowder ; and latterly 
Europe also has not been behindhand in this respect. A perusal of Mr. 
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Knox’s volume brings prominently forward the fact which"® 

nity in the past often prevents us from realizing, that there are ion civi- 
lized countries which have not had to suffer within their own borders the 
terrible experience of the actualities of war. 

Mr. Albert Heard, who was at one time the Russian Consul-General at 
Shanghai, has written a very useful and interesting book on “The Russian 
Church.” He traces the history of Christianity in Russia from the time 
of its first introduction, which was probably in the early part of the ninth 
century, until the present day. The accounts of a supposed earlier in- 
troduction are purely legendary, though in the ignorant minds of the 
Russian peasants these legends have a firm hold, as witness their belief in 
the story that St. Andrew, having arrived in the city of Novgorod to 
preach the Gospel, was tormented by the native savages, who bound him 
with cords and plunged him into a heated bath, when he cried, “ %pwooa” 
(“I sweat”), from which it is said came the name of Roussa, or Russia. 
The religious bigotry which is the most general characteristic of the 
masses of the Russian people to-day, is shown to have distinguished them 
from the earliest times. It is upon this pious credulity that the Govern- 
ment plays, and by its means is enabled to wield so great a power over 
them for its political ends. In this way it has been brought about that 
the Russian peasant flies to war with the Turk with the enthusiasm of an 
ancient Crusader. “It is for Christ that we fight,” a peasant was heard 
to say to a fellow-conscript in 1877, when advancing against the Turks ; 
“ He suffered on the cross for us, and it is but right that we should suffer 
in our turn for Him.” Not the least attractive and valuable portions of 
this book are the details of the growth of dissent, and of the many and 
varied sects in Russia. Some of these sects are of a decidedly Protestant, 
even Puritan type, but others are of a revolting and licentious kind, not 
unfamiliar to the readers of Hepworth Dixon’s “Spiritual Wives.’ The 
extravagances of these sects are of a monstrous nature, and prove that the 
superstitious gullibility of the masses is so vast that there is little hope 
for the overthrow by popular force of the despotism of the Tsar until the 
schoolmaster has been amongst them for good. The accounts of some of 
the sects which have been quite recently ascertained to exist are astonish- 
ing. The “Strijenisti,’ or “Shorn,” was a sect of women who, when 
initiated, had their hair cropped, and the tresses were sold for the benefit 
of the pious monk who founded the sect. “His peculiar doctrine,” says 
Mr. Heard, “which was the special allurement, taught that sin must 
precede, and is an indispensable preliminary to, atonement ; and, as their 
chief, he provided his disciples with the means of grace.” 

A very useful, well-written manual,*® comprising in small compass all the 
information of importance relative to the history of the United States 
west of the Mississippi, from the date of the earliest discoveries and attempts 
at colonization by the English, French, and Spaniards down to the year 
1883. To all students of American history this book is simply indispens- 
able, and we hear with pleasure of the author’s intention to publish a 
similar work upon the central and eastern portion of the Union. 

Sir Frederick Pollock’s amusing reminiscences‘ have been so thoroughly 
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noticed in almost every Review that it is needless to offer any description 
or remarks upon the book, and difficult to pick out any characteristic 
extracts which have not already been used; so our readers must be con- 
tent with one or two minor stories, but perhaps none the less good on 
that account. First, a piece of wit:— 


“ Met Samuel Baker of the Nile. I asked him about the British captives in 
Abyssinia. He said they would never be given up without a ransom. I replied, 
‘Then they do not accept the Civis Romanus Sum of Lord Palmerston in 
Abyssinia.’ He said, ‘They care nothing about the Civis Romanus, but they 
would accept the Sum.’” 


The following is equally good, whether true or fictitious. It is the 
account of a housemaid, accustomed to live in high ecclesiastical places, 
of the personal habits of her successive employers :— 


“The work is very different, particular in filling and emptying of baths. 
Now the Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce) he have his bath regular every day. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury (Tait) he have his bath every day except Sundays ; 
but the Dean of Westminster (Stanley), he never use only a wet towel.” 


Sir Frederick and his friends appear to have been very fond of social 
games, such as squails, to which Faraday contributed some improvements, 
squaring of words and such-like, and among them Russian scandal, which 
consists in the repetition of a story from one to the other, and the compa- 
rison of the original version and its final stage :— 


* On one occasion the anecdote chosen for the game of Russian scandal was a 
story of Follett and my father coming away from a City dinner and looking for 
their hats, in which Thesiger was assisting, and pointing to a hat, said, ‘I can’t 
find your Castor, but here’s Pollock’s (Pollux).’ It was duly transmitted until it 
came to the turn of a lady (it was the Dowager Lady Torrington) to send it 
onwards. She confessed to the gentleman to whom she had to repeat it, that 
she only remembered it was a story about some hats after dinner. He said, ‘I 
only know of one such story, and it must be that,’ and he accordingly sent on 
his anecdote. At last it came out thus :—‘ The Duke of Rutland took Theodore 
Hook’s hat by mistake, and Hook said he was sorry it was not a good one.’ The 
point of the second anecdote lay in Hook’s saying, ‘ I wish I had as good a beaver 
(Belvoir) as your Grace.’ But this too was lost in transmission.” 


The account of the special constables in 1848 will interest many. There 
was much less fuss but as much efficiency then as now. 

Writing a book on history where references are not given must lead 
the author into sore temptation, which it must be hard always to resist, 
especially for a writer of such sympathy and imagination as Miss Lawless. 
Not that the errors in fact to be found in her history of Ireland® are 
directly caused by sympathy either for the Irish or their rulers, but 
rather to the amount of reading to be done and the compression necessary. 
It is difficult to write a sketch of the kind until successive periods have 
been carefully worked out so as to form a trustworthy foundation. The 
reticence shown in not dwelling on the useless details of cruelty and 
tyranny of which Catholic and Protestant, Royalist and Puritan, were 
alike guilty, is to be commended, for these things are remembered far too 
much. “ The bitter memory has remained, but the good which it was 
hoped would spring from it faded away almost within a generation.” This 
is said of Cromwell’s wholesale eviction, but is true of many other English 
attempts to govern and pacify the sister Isle. 
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The collection of letters written by David Ricardo to Malthus,® which 
has recently been published, constitutes an invaluable contribution to 
the literature of political economy. In September 1809 Ricardo, who 
was then unknown to fame, began to contribute to the Morning Chronicle 
the letters on “ The High Price of Bullion,” which gained for him public 
attention and the friendship of Malthus. Thenceforward, until Ricardo 
died on 11th September 1823, these great thinkers continued to be 
intimate friends, though their opinions were in constant antagonism. 
Malthus said of Ricardo: “I never loved anybody out of my own family 
somuch, Our interchange of opinions was so unreserved, and the object 
after which we were both inquiring was so entirely the truth, and nothing 
else, that I cannot but think we sooner or later must have agreed.” 
This unreserved “ interchange of opinions ’’ proceeded very largely by cor- 
respondence, and the letters now published are those written by Ricardo 
during the years of his acquaintance with Malthus, and embrace the whole 
period of their friendship. It is cause for ceaseless and profound regret 
that the search for the corresponding letters of Malthus to Ricardo has 
been entirely unsuccessful, and we can never possess more than this one 
side of the arguments used in the controversies which arose between 
them. In many cases the arguments of Malthus which are being dissected 
are only to be surmised from the course of Ricardo’s arguments, and 
where the terms of the discussion are stated they must be accepted with 
great caution, for the friends differed so entirely in mental character that 
it is questionable whether Ricardo could justly appreciate his opponent’s 
views so as to state them with exactitude when controverting them. 
Malthus, the Cambridge Wrangler, was less abstract in his method of 
thinking than the acute self-made Stock Exchange merchant Ricardo, and 
differed from him completely in their economical point of view. Ricardo 
was a philosophical Radical, to whom political economy was all in all. 
He was a prophet of the Manchester school of politicians, and a high 
priest of the order of laissez faire. He was the economic follower of 
Adam Smith, and the political disciple of Bentham, with whom he agreed 
that “the community is a fictitious body composed of individual persons 
who are considered as constituting, as it were, its members. The interest 
of the community, then, is what? The sum of the interests of the several 
members who compose it.” His political philosophy was based upon this 
individualism in politics, this theory that “ Nature begins and ends 
with individuals.” With Malthus this theory was held in check by, and 
made subject to, his strong devotion to the principle of nationality. 
Dr. Bonar, in his preface, dismisses the Manchester school and its pre~ 
decessors with a contemptuous pity, as though they were the scarcely to 
be endured concomitants of a dark age, from which we long since emerged. 
He too hastily imagines that the belief is already extinct that “ the removal 
of obstacles is enough to secure the highest good either in government 
or in industry.” It exists in great strength, and amongst intelligent 
politicians. ' To prophesy is to perpetrate the most gratuitous of follies, 
or we would venture to assert that ere long this belief will again exert an 
enormous influence upon, if it does not actually dominate, the public 
mind. Francis Place, writing to George Rogers in 1832, says of Ricardo: 
“ He was one of the most enlightened of reformers I ever knew: he was 
a man who never concealed his opinions.” This encomium is confirmed 
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by these letters, which are frank declarations of the clear and definite 
opinions of a logically acute, if strongly theoretical, reasoner. The 
continuity and exhaustiveness of a book must not be expected in a series 
of friendly letters, which followed the course of conversations of which we 
have no record, and some of which are replies to propositions contained in 
letters now utterly lost to us, the terms of which can only be surmised. 
The subjects discussed include The Influences of the Depression of the 
Currency on the Foreign Exchanges, The Measure of Value, Rent, 
Wages, Profits, and Over-production. Political economists will read these 
letters with avidity, and cannot fail to be profited thereby, whatever may 
be their mental bias. The editor has done his work well. He has written 
a capital preface, and an excellent précis of the letters, and has appended 
a useful chronicle of events and a good index. 

The critical biography of P. B. Shelley,’ which has just been added to 
the series of Great Writers, is an excellent book. It professes with 
diffidence to be “little more than a precipitate’’ of other works on the 
same subject, particularly of Professor Dowden’s great work; but it has 
been written with such verve, and its material has been selected with so 
judicious a discrimination, that the reader who is unable, or who has not 
the inclination, to study the more ample biographies which already “ hold 
the field,”’ will find delight and satisfaction in this condensation of all that 
is really important in those works. The writer has cleverly steered a 
middle course in his observations upon the poet’s career and opinions, and 
has given no cause of offence to the detractors or to the devotees of 
Shelley’s memory. The criticisms of the poet’s works reveal great literary 
acumen and knowledge, and entitle this capital monograph to be ranked 
with the best of the biographies of Shelley. The complete biography, by 
Mr. Anderson, of the British Museum, gives additional value to the book. 

A short handbook of Egyptian Art and Archwology® has been much 
wanted by the ever-increasing numbers of English people who make 
Egypt a place of winter resort, and Miss Edwards’s translation of 
Maspero’s work will be found very useful. It would have been better, 
however, to have added a short historical sketch, even if only in a tabular 
form, to help readers to understand the development of Egyptian art, for 
the impression conveyed is rather that of all the ancient Egyptians having 
lived about the same time, just as unscientific books on classical subjects 
mix up the customs of Homeric times and Athenian society under one 
generic name of “ Greek.” This want of attention to chronology some- 
times leads to apparent inconsistencies. It is stated, for instance, 
generally, that Egyptian artists “never tabulated the proportions of the 
body, or reduced them to a system;” but one of the illustrations shows 
that the basis of the drawing of a man is a cross with dots along the 
vertical line to show the position of the knees, waist, and other parts. 
This surely presupposes some system or canon. Again, all knowledge of 
perspective is denied, but the drawing of a file of archers certainly shows 
some knowledge of the laws. It is possible that the statements quoted 
and the instances referred to belong to different epochs, but this is 
nowhere stated. The explanations given are lucid enough. No one 
can really appreciate or understand the decorations of an Egyptian tomb 
till he knows that it consists of the private rooms of the soul, to which the 
— of Percy Bysshe Shelley.” By William Sharp. London: Walter Scott. 
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soul returns some time after its visit to the gods, which rooms-wete 

after the funeral; and the reception-rooms of the Double, where dant 
and friends met and commemorated him, and in early times left food for 
his use. Gradually the painted scenes on the walls replaced the actual 
food, and made permanent provision for the Double’s wants. The statue 
also of the deceased became a body for the Double in case of the destruc- 
tion of the mummy. The illustrations, especially of the statues and 
statuettes, are good; but the writer’s enthusiasm for Egypt makes him 
sometimes see a good deal more in them than others would. One statue 
of a king, for instance, is marked, says M. Maspero, by “almost super- 
human calm and decision,” where most people would see merely an over- 
dressed barbarian (he has little on but a headdress, but that gives the 
effect) trying to look dignified, 

A fine example of historical continuity is afforded, according to an Italian 
antiquarian, by the cremation of the straw puppet at Rome on the last day 
of the Carnival.’ This is said to be derived from the sacrifice of human 
victims, after a victory in 1315 B.c., won by “the Tyrrhene-Aberigeno- 
Pelasgi,” the indigenous race of Italy over the “Celt Umbrians.” The 
victorious race adopted the name of Etruscan to “ express their regenera- 
tion, the word meaning resuscitated people. Etruschi composed of, or 
derived from, # or Ex and Truschi or Tot oschi, Pelasgic sound, worth, 
rising, tot the whole, oschi from osv, osc, or use meaning tribes.’’ A very 
doubtful etymology, to say the jeast. It is true the Etruscans were the 
chief power in Italy before the Romans, and their superiors for long in 
civilization, all Roman art, or instance, to the time of Sylla being really 
Etruscan; but nothing is gained by the attempt to make true history out 
of the legends of Saturn and Jupiter, and the battle of the Titans. M. 
Spadoni’s English is very creditable, always clear, though some words are 
misapplied. It is amusing, and rather puzzling at first, to see among the 
references Dennis’s Etruria and “Dennis Hal.” side by side. The 
latter is Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

The odiwm theologicum takes queer forms. Here is an American lady 
writing a book on the purely historical and antiquarian question of the 
Icelandie discovery of America’? in the tenth century, which she 
makes a vehicle for bitter abuse of Christianity in general and Catholicism 
in particular, and she hopes that a more general recognition of the truth 
of the discovery will somehow bring back Norse freedom and paganism, 
and free her country from the slavery to religion which now characterizes 
it. She proposes a celebration of the original discovery, but as the date 
will be so far off that no one now alive will see it, we must be forgiven if 
we cannot take much interest in it. There are some pretty illustrations 
of Icelandic views and art in the book. 

Another good book spoiled by odium theologicum is Mr. Withrow’s 
history of the Catacombs." In describing early Christian monuments 
it is not only needless but aggravating to keep insisting on the fact that 
they give no countenance to Roman Catholic doctrine and practice. It 
is better to tell the facts, and let the reader judge for himself. The 
interest of the Catacombs is much lessened by the wholesale deportation 
of relics and inscriptions. Bodies which once reposed in these under- 
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ground tombs may now be found in churches all over Europe, and even 
in America, and the walls of museums in Rome are lined with the in- 
scriptions, where they can be much better studied than in their original 
position, for exploring the Catacombs is not devoid of danger. Only 
fifty years ago a party of students were lost in some unknown passage, 
and were never found. Even if not dangerous, it is very disagreeable. 
Not only is the atmosphere and the narrowness of the passages most 
trying, but the apparent absence of plan gives a feeling of insecurity, a 
safe return being entirely dependent on the memory and good faith of 
the guide. Mr. Withrow has not been nearly careful enough in printing 
and translating his inscriptions. One does not see how ID EST FOLN can 
mean 1400 jfolles, nor is Micinus the nominative of Mictnmo. And 
surely PIE ZESES is a mixture of Greek and Latin (compare FELICITER 
ZESES) meaning “ Live piously,” not “ Drink and live.” A writer who 
professes to know anything of Christian antiquities might have avoided 
the grotesque error of speaking of “St. Vult of Lucca,” meaning the 
Holy Face (portrait of Christ) of Luke, and should also have mentioned 
that the graffito of the so-called ass-headed Christ is considered by some 
scholars to be a jackal-headed Anubis, The book is, however, intended to 
be popular, and gives a very good account of the state of society among 
the early Christians, based on the inscriptions, and will be most read by 
those to whom these slight errors will be of no consequence. In defend- 
ing Christians from the charges of gross immorality launched at them by 
the Pagans, Mr. Withrow should not forget that orthodox Christians like 
Epiphanius make exactly similar charges against heretics, who were 
separated from them by differences which to the Pagan were invisible. 

Mr. Foster’s compilation” from the Matriculation Register of the 
University of Oxford will be of the utmost value to genealogists work- 
ing at recent times, for it only begins at 1715. It is founded on a 
transcript made by the late Colonel Chester, with the degrees and brief 
notes as to the subsequent history of each person added. In works of this 
kind accuracy is the one thing needful, and this can only be tested by use. 
What names we have referred to were certainly found to be correct. 

Considering the rate at which Oxford’* changes, Mr. Stedman’s book, 
which is intended as a guide to future students, will soon be history. 
The papers are apparently written by young men, no doubt that they 
may be abreast of the movement of things, and that very fact makes 
them seem deficient in appreciation of anything except the undergraduate 
view of the University. As in the case of the last book noticed, 
accuracy is most important, and it would be dangerous for any one out 
of Oxford to offer an opinion on things as they are. The estimate of 
necessary expenses seems, however, to be very low. 

A new edition of Cxsar’* has recently appeared in which the order of 
words is altered to make it “so English, quite English, you know.” This 
is a most pernicious practice. If boys (or girls either, for the matter of 
that) begin by getting the structure of a Latin sentence into their head, 
the vocabulary soon follows; but if the first few sentences they learn are 
wrong, and surely a Latin author knew better how to express his thoughts 
than an English schoolmaster, teaching them to write good Latin will be 
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doubly difficult, for they will have to unlearn their first lessons which 
have the greatest hold on the memory. There was a first-rate edition of 
Cesar forty years ago, now, alas! out of print, in which the clauses were 
pointed as separate sentences, and then connected by conjunctions, This 
was a real help and no hindrance. 

The Diocese of Pennsylvania of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America was divided in 1865, and out of it was then carved the diocese 
which took its name from the principal city within its limits, smoky 
thriving Pittsburg. The creation of a new diocese necessitated the 
appointment of a new bishop, and Dr. John Barrett Kerfoot was elected. 
Dr. Kerfoot had been for some years President of the College of St. 
James in Washington County, and then President of Trinity College, 
Hartford, during 1864-5, resigning that post in order to accept ‘the 
Bishopric of Pittsburg, which he held till he died in 1881. His life, 
which has been published in New York, and more recently in London, has 
been written by the Rev. Hall Harrison, who has in all respects done his 
work well.® With great wisdom he has permitted Bishop Kerfoot to 
describe himself by his own diaries and letters, and the opinions of Mr. 
Harrison are never needlessly obtruded upon the attention of the reader. 
The work contains a great amount of information concerning the con- 
troversies which have occurred in the American Episcopal body, informa- 
tion which will interest all students of Church history and all persons 
interested in doctrinal disputes. It will find its readers chiefly, 
of course, in America, but it will not lack interested readers in this 
country, to which Dr. Kerfoot made several visits, and in which 
there were not a few to whom he had endeared himself, and who 
mourned sincerely when the news of his death was known. He attended 
the celebrated Lambeth Conferences of English, American, and Colonial 
Bishops, which were held at Lambeth Palace in 1867 and in 1878, and 
took an active and prominent part in those gatherings. His diaries and 
letters afford a large amount of valuable information concerning them. 
The old vexed question of Dean Stanley’s refusal to grant the use of 
Westminster Abbey to the little coterie of Church officials is dwelt upon 
at some length. Bishop Kerfoot and his biographer are unnecessarily 
severe in their strictures upon the action of the Dean, an action which we 
think was just and wise. The Bishop’s observations on English life are 
always kindly, and show that he was hospitably treated here. His 
admiration of England and English institutions is frequently expressed. 
He was a learned, godly man, blessed with much good sense, who lived a 
manly, unexciting life (as he passed from it) in a calm devout manner. 

We have to notice, though late in the year,a German Almanack for 
1887," which, under the title of “ Die Frauenbestrebungen,” gives an 
account of women’s work and societies, and the woman question in 
different countries. The book contains lists of lady doctors, artists, &c., 
and a great deal of other information on all branches of its subject. The 
almanack gives, in parallel columns, the significance of the day in the 
Protestant, Catholic, Greek, and Jewish Churches. Light reading is 
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provided at the end in the shape of anecdotes, sayings, and riddles, and 
there is a review of the past year. This very uselful little book is illus- 
trated by portraits of Princess Alice and Isabella Braun. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Tae brilliant and accomplished author of the “Light of Asia,” in his 
new volume, “ Lotus and Jewel,”! again turns to Asia for his source of 
inspiration. “Ina Temple,” the first and by far the best of the three 
longer poems, is a kind of dramatic idyll. ‘Within the shade of Shiva’s 
temple meet and converse a strangely assorted trio, the aged Govind, 
“Shiva’s calm servant,’ Gunga, the Nautch-girl, and an Englishman. 
The Pandit, at the Englishman’s request, unfolds the mystic lore of the 
ineffable Om, the Englishman interposes with sceptical questionings on 
points of casuistry, while at intervals Gunga sings to her vina plaintive 
fragments of love ditties. We question if verse be the fiting vehicle 
for imparting information on the subtleties of Indian metaphysics, and, to 
our thinking, the constant introduction of unfamiliar and unpronounceable 
names and words is fatal to poetry as such. But none the less Sir Edwin 
Arnold has the magician’s wand, by which he converts the strange into 
the familiar, and causes us to walk at ease in a new and beautiful land. 
Especially charming is Gunga’s description of the temple pigeons :— 


“When I sit watching how they pace and plume, 
Bridling their necks, and making melting eyes, 
And sidling here and there, and spreading wings, 
And wooing and pursuing, with one song 
Of ‘love—love—love,’ and do not fear the god 
But pick dropped rice from Shiva’s awful feet ;— 
Oh, then I think these be dead Nautch-dancers 
Come back to the glad light to coo, and serve, 
And seek old lovers!” 


Of the other poems, “A. Rajput Nurse” and “The Snake and the 
Baby” will give most pleasure to “the general.” They appeal to 
universal sentiments—the splendour of self-sacrifice, the triumph of inno- 
cence; in a word, they are pathetic. If, as is probable, “The Snake 
and the Baby”’ should become a popular lyric, we hope that Sir Edwin 
Arnold will see his way to omit the conventional Bishop, who clings to 
the inherent sinfulness of babies, and who is brought on the scene merely 
for punitive purposes. The construction of the poem is inferior to its 
diction and sentiment. 

Mr. W. Morris has completed his translation of “The Odyssey.’’? The 
work must be judged on its own merits and from the standpoint of the 
translator. In his judgment “The Odyssey” should be presented to 
English readers in a language consisting partly of English and partly of 
words and phrases which passed out of use before English literature 
existed. Granted the propriety of this view, this rendering merits all 

1 <Totus and Jewel. With other Poems.’”’ By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I. 
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praise for faithfulness to the original, for poetic beauty, and for sustained 
excellence. As we take it, the lavish employment of archaisms is a 
mistake, and for the following reasons : in the first place, to the general 
reader archaisms are more or less unintelligible, and a translation should 
be in the vulgar tongue; secondly, many of these archaisms are un- 
rhythmical as well as uncouth; we may instance “ beworshipped,” 
“ suestedst,” and “bath-vat;” and lastly, the antique simplicity of 
“The Odyssey ” belongs to a later date in the development of Greek 
literature than the archaisms in question suggest or imply. But Mr. 
Morris is a poet, and there is a sense in which the poet, like the king, 
can do no wrong. 

A translation of “The Poems of Giacomo Leopardi,”* by the late 
Mr. Frederick Townsend, of New York, is a work of very high merit. 
Leopardi, a name to conjure with in Italy, is little but a name either in 
England or in America, and to present his poems in so attractive a guise 
is a work not only of honour to the translator, but of excellent service to 
all English-speaking people. The three great poems—“ To Italy,” “On 
Dante’s Monument,” and “ To Angelo Mai ’’—stand at the commencement 
of the volume, and at once convince the reader to whom Leopardi is 
unknown that he is in the presence of a poet, a thinker, and a patriot. 
In the shorter pieces the prevailing note is one of despairing melancholy, 
proceeding, no doubt, in part from the physical weakness of the writer, and 
in part from the apparent hopelessness of the future of Italy. But, 
grievous as his song is, the poet is a poet still, obedient to the conditions 
of his craft. A careful study of this excellent translation of the great 
Italian’s masterpiece might prove of service to some of our English bards, 
great and small. 

“The Modern Faustus and his Visions”* is, we imagine, the first 
production of the author’s muse. Much ingenuity is displayed in 
metrical descriptions of modern scientific theories, and among the lyrical 
interludes there are passages of power and beauty. But the author seems 
to be unable to extricate himself from his own dilemmas, and, as a con- 
sequence, the piece lacks unity and purpose. Again, the contrast between 
the amiable piety of the good Angelo, the spirit of the mother and friend 
of Faustus, and the somewhat academic infidelity of Mephistopheles, is 
harsh and inartistic. Why, too, the Modern Faustus? Is Goethe's 
Faust old fashioned ? or was there no Goethe, and is an agnostic allegory 
the modern counterpart of the medieval legend ? 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt of “ Edward the Black Prince,” an 
epic drama,* by Douglas B. W. Sladen. 

The volume of the “ Mermaid Series” ® which we have received this 
month contains a selection from the plays of Thomas Dekker. In some 
respects he seems to us to rank next to Shakespeare among Elizabethan 
dramatists, though at an almost immeasurable distance. He has, like 
Shakespeare, those strange words of wisdom that rivet the attention and 
remain engraven on the memory. He has too—especially in “ The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday ’—a frank, genial gaiety, which is peculiar to him- 
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self. We quite agree with Mr. Rhys in thinking that this “ Pleasant 
Comedy of the Gentle Craft” takes rank among “a score or so of the 
best comedies of pure joy of life which were produced by the Elizabethans.” 
The other plays in the volume are “The Honest Whore,” parts i. and ii. ; 
“ Old Fortunatus,” and “ The Witch of Edmonton.” 

We have received from “ The Camelot Series” “ Essays by Steele and 
Addison.” The first half of the volume is occupied by “The Lover,” a 
serial work, almost entirely from the pen of Steele. It is here reprinted 
in full, from its first appearance, February 25,1714, to its last issue, May 
27 of the same year. Next follow Addison’s “ Papers on Milton’s ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’” from the Spectator. The rest of the volume is devoted to 
“Miscellaneous Papers”’ from the Spectator. The greater part of them 
are those well-known and delightful essays which depict the life and cha- 
racter of “Sir Roger de Coverley.” The whole contents of the volume 
are well chosen, varied, and amusing. Another volume from the same 
series is “Letters of Burns.” The selection of letters coincides in a 
great measure with that in the four-volume edition of Burns’s complete 
works, published by Cadell and Davies, in 1802. But many letters are to 
be found in the present volume which are not included in the earlier col- 
lection, and vice versd. For ourselves, we cannot pretend to find any 
special interest in Burns’s letters. His prose has not by any means the 
same transcendent merit as his verse. 

“The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’’’ the first great success in fiction 
achieved in our Australian colonies, is written by Mr, Fergus W. Hume, 
a citizen of Melbourne, who, as an accompanying circular from the 
publishers informs us, has not yet completed his twenty-second year. 
The success of the work in the land of its birth, which is also the scene 
of its action, may be judged from the fact that the present English 
edition is the seventy-fifth thousand—twenty-five thousand copies having 
been sold within three months of its first appearance. Thus, Mr. Hume’s 
‘sensational Melbourne novel’? comes to England heralded by consider- 
able prestige, and we have little doubt that its success here will be as great 
as in Australia, for it is undoubtedly one of the best stories of its class 
that we have seen for years past. The “mystery” announced begins at 
once, almost on the first page, passes through many misleading and 
bewildering phases, and is never solved, nor even guessed with anything 
like certainty, till the last chapter. Then, too, the atmosphere of the 
story—the setting or “ padding”—is excellent. The presentment of 
Melbourne life and manners is admirably done. We have types of every 
class, from the millionaire squatter, or “ Wool King,” with his stately 
town residence in St. Kilda, down to the wretched dwellers in the 
slums off Little Bourke Street. All the characters are well and carefully 
drawn, and the style shows a considerable tincture of literature, though 
it must be confessed that it is disfigured by many inelegancies and inac- 
curacies of diction. But the plot, which, after, all is the important feature 
in a sensational novel, is unusually well conceived and wrought out. 
The first part of the story is the best. Down to the trial scene, ending 
with the acquittal of the prisoner, whom the reader, like every one con- 
cerned, had unjustly held guilty of the murder in the hansom cab, the 
action is rapid and the interest engrossing. After that there is a falling 
off, the tale drags somewhat slowly, and the interest declines. There is 
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more “ padding,” and that of worse quality than in the earlier part of the 
volume. But towards the close matters improve; new and startling 
complications arise, and the story ends as dramatically as it began. 
Altogether, it is a wonderful achievement for so young an author, and is 
not unworthy, in point of plot, to rank with some of Gaboriau’s (we wish 
Mr. Hume would not call him “ Gaboreau’’), though, of course, the com- 
parison does not extend to literary style and finish—matters in which 
perhaps no novelist of two-and-twenty could hope to approach Emile 
Gaboriau. 

“ Harmonia’? ® is a charming account of a little community of colonists 
in the United States. They begin from the very beginning, clearing their 
land of jungle and snakes, and building their log-huts, with no other.help 
than the precarious service of the negro people around them in their 
struggle with difficulties all butinsurmountable. There isa great diversity 
of characters, all well drawn and good in their way ; the book is eminently 
interesting as showing what courage and devotion can do when the affec- 
tions are enlisted in the task. 

“Paul Patoff”® is not like.one of Mr. Marion Crawford’s novels. 
The narrative is slow in coming, like liquor out of a narrow-necked bottle 
full to the brim; but by-and-by, the regular “glou-glow” begins to be 
heard, and the stream of narration flows forth in continuous jets, though 
still somewhat slowly. The events narrated are highly interesting, and 
often sensational, and there is, ‘as might be expected, a certain charm in 
“Paul Griggs’” desultory way of setting them forth, but throughout he 
has the air of one who has a difficulty in telling his story. As in all Mr. 
Crawford’s romances, the delineation of character is admirable. Paul 
Patoff himself is an unusual type of character, so consistently and power- 
fully drawn that one cannot help feeling sure that it is a study from the 
life. Indeed, in the whole group of persons represented—some ten or a 
dozen in all—there is not one weakly or carelessly drawn figure. This 
would be high praise for most novelists, but from the author of “ Sara- 
cinesca” and “ Marzio’s Crucifix’’ we have a right to expect all that is to 
be found in “ Paul Patoff,” and something more—namely, an artistic co- 
ordination of incidents, and a certain ease and neatness of narration, the 
absence of which forms the capital defect of the present work. 

“ Castle Heather,” ’° a one-volume story by Lady William Lennox, is 
not a work of thrilling interest, nor of great literary merit; but, if it is 
somewhat slight, it is not tedious nor pretentious. The lights and 
shadows fly across its pages in agreeable alternation, and the little volume 
closes with a happy dénouement. 

How “ Caswell” makes good its sub-title of “ A Paradox,” we know 
not. There is nothing “paradoxical,” or contrary to Nature, in the son 
of a singularly corrupt father inheriting vicious tendencies ; nor, again, is 
it in contradiction of common opinion, founded on experience, that a man 
should be powerless to repair, however deeply he may repent, the sins of 
his youth. The author has probably read the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” If 
so, he may perhaps remember those unlucky “ paradoxes” of George 
Primrose’s. ‘“ What did the critics say to your paradoxes?” asked the 
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Vicar. “ Why, nothing, sir,’ was the answer. We are sorry to say 
that we think “ Caswell” deserves no better fate ; for it is high-flown and 
tedious in its form, and much of its matter is glaringly and coarsely 
immoral. 

“The Count of the Saxon Shore’? is one of Mr. Church’s stirring 
tales, which bring the ancient world before us with all the more life-like 
reality that the author makes no parade of minute scholarship—does not 
let the descriptions of dresses, ceremonies, and decorations overlie and 
obscure the human interest of his story, and the play of character among 
the actors in it. In “The Count of the Saxon Shore” the epoch chosen 
is from the departure of the Roman legions from Britain to the legendary 
reign of King Arthur. The one fault of the book is the dreary dénowement, 
when the too-virtuous heroine perversely sacrifices family ties and natural 
affection to the vain shadows of abstract sentiment. 

We should not like to say that Mr. Julian Corbett’s “ For God and 
Gold” ™ is a disappointing book, but we must confess that a story of the 
Spanish main, with Drake for its most prominent figure, by the same hand 
that wrote “The Fall of Asgard,” raised our anticipations to a pitch which 
the perusal of the tale has hardly realized. It is not nearly so romantic 
nor so poetical as “ The Fall of Asgard,” nor in fact so interesting in any 
way. Nothing can be more stirring than the period chosen: nothing in 
history is more essentially romantic than English deeds of prowess in the 
Spanish main. But somehow it is not a very exciting book. We area 
long time coming to the adventures, and when we come to them they seem, 
if not exactly to fall flat, still not to be told in a way sufficiently saisissant. 
The best part is the portrait of Francis Drake ; his character is drawn 
with great power and distinctness. 

“The Fortunate Lovers ’’'* is a selection of twenty-seven tales from 
the “ Heptameron ” of Marguerite, Queen of Navarre. The translation from 

- the original French is the work of Mr, Arthur Machen, while the intro- 
duction, notes, and pedigrees are written and compiled by Miss Mary . 
Robinson, who is also responsible for the choice of the “ nouvelles,” and 
for the editing of the whole work. Nothing can be better than her 
introductory chapter, and the notes and genealogical tables show that care 
for minute accuracy which is the fashion of the present day—and a very 
good fashion too, though, like everything else, it is sometimes carried to 
excess. In her selection of stories we hardly think Miss Robinson has 
been equally successful. No doubt the task was both difficult and deli- 
cate. It would perhaps be impossible to give anything like a fair sample 
of the Queen of Navarre’s stories without offending the susceptibilities of 
English readers. But, if the present selection were accepted as a sample 
specimen, the “ Heptameron’”’ would be set down as a highly pious and edify- 
ing work, with a tendency, as in many other edifying works, to be slightly 
dull. In truth, the stories here narrated are not intrinsically interesting 
nor amusing. The heroines are, for the most part, dragons of virtue, and 
they proclaim their virtuous sentiments in such long-winded and pious 
discourses that one cannot help wishing sometimes—of course from a 


12 «¢ The Count of the Saxon Shore; or, the Villa in Vectis.” By the Rev. Alfred 
Church,M.A. London: Seeley & Co. 1887. 

13 «* For God and Gold.” By Julian Corbett, London: Macmillan & Co. 1887. 

4 “The Fortunate Lovers: Twenty-seven Novels of the Queen of Navarre.” 
Translated from the original French by Arthur Machen, Edited and selected by 
A. Mary F. Robinson. mdon; George Redway. 1887. 
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purely literary point of view—that they were less virtuous, at any rate in 
words. 

Among the innumerable tales turning on Nihilism or its equivalents, 
M. Orloffsky’s “ Nadia” is the first where we have met with a child- 
Nihilist as heroine. “ Nadia” is a young girl who, from infancy, has been 
affiliated to secret societies, and taught to look upon revolutionary propa- 
gandism as the most solemn and binding duty of her life. Although 
she is delivered from this baneful influence almost before she comes to 
womanhood, her lamentable antecedents overshadow her whoie career. 
The book is exceedingly long, and, though the story is interesting enough, 
the reader gets confused amid the crowd of Effskys and Offskys, and other 
crackjaw Russian names, whose constant repetition, with bewildering 
variants, is a characteristic of all Russian novels. The defect of the book, 
at any rate in its present form, is a certain slovenliness in the mode of 
narration ; it is what the French call décousu. The translator, too, has 
employed the most familiar and colloquial English words and idioms, 
which greatly derogates from the dignity and pathos of the graver 
situations. 

The “ Tenants of an Old Farm,”’’® by Dr. Henry McCook, has for 
sub-title, “ Leaves from the Note-Book of a Naturalist,’ and the 
“tenants ” of which it treats are what the Americans call “ bugs,” or 
“insects,” as we say, with hardly any nearer approach to correctness. 
Dr. McCook has woven a sort of mild romance as a vehicle for his really 
very interesting and instructive lectures on entomology. We fully 
endorse the doubt expressed both by the author and Sir John Lubbock, 
who writes a short introduction, as to the desirableness of mixing science 
with fiction. In our opinion it tends to spoil both. Nevertheless, the 
present experiment is a praiseworthy attempt to bring authentic facts, 
many of them of an extremely curious kind, about spiders, humble bees, 
ants, &c., before a class of readers who would never open a scientific 
treatise. 

It must be admitted that “Les Mensonges,” ” by M. Paul Bourget, 
is an admirably executed piece of work. But, after all, the work is of a 
sort that, to our thinking, would be better left undone. Its main theme 
is sexual passion, so excessive as to border on frenzy. "We suppose that 
the particular type of physical passion, whose symptoms are here so 
powerfully and minutely described, is commoner in France than else- 
where, since we find substantially the same presentment of its over- 
whelming sway in so many masterpieces of French romance, from 
“Manon Lescaut ” down to Daudet’s “Sapho.” To Englishmen, such 
devouring passion, unsweetened by affection, unbiunted by time or 
satiety, and apparently not incompatible with mutual contempt, and even 
hatred, is apt to seem a dream, as unreal as itis hideous. But even if it 
is a reality, what profit or pleasure can be derived from recording and 
analyzing its revolting and degrading symptoms? M. Bourget himself 
seems to have misgivings on this point, since he has put into the mouth 
of one of his most sympathetic characters, the Abbé Taconnet—a manly 


15 «Nadia ; or, Out of the Beaten Track.” Translated from the Russian of R. 
Ho by the Baroness Langenau. Three vols. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


16 “Tenants of an Old Farm: Leaves from the Note-book of a Naturalist.”’? By 
Henry C. McCook, D.D. Philadelphia. With an Introduction by Sir John Lubbock. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1888. 

17 “ Les Mensonges,” by Paul Bourget. Paris: Alphonse Lemerre. 1887. 
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and high-minded priest—the following words: “ Les maladies de I’ Ame 
veulent qu’on ne les touche que pour les soulager, et cette espéce de 
dilettantisme de la misére humaine, sans pitié, sans bienfaisance, que je 
connais bien, me fait horreur.” But, if we venture to take exception to 
M. Bourget’s choice of subject, there can be but one opinion as to the 
excellence of his manner of treating it. Almost on every page some 
striking sentence gives evidence of the author's profound knowledge of 
human nature. Sometimes a keen stroke of satire, blandly administered, 
reminds us of Thackeray. Often remarks, not intentionally humorous, 
raise a smile, by reason of the closeness and acuteness of observation 
which they betoken. 

If we were right in regarding “ Les Mensonges”’ as a book that would 
have been better left unwritten, it is still more certain that Feydeau’s 
“ Fanny ”?* would have been better left untranslated. Every defect that 
we noted in the one is found in an aggravated form in the other, with 
this addition, that ‘‘ Fanny,” like all the romances of Feydeau, is not only 
immoral but sickly, even to mawkishness. We cannot but regret the 
introduction into English fiction of the “ Parisine’’ taint. 

Want of space compels us to confine ourselves to a bare acknowledg- 
ment of the following works:—“The Development of Taste,” by W. 
Proudfoot Begg (Glasgow: James Maclehose). “ Men and Letters,” by 
Scudder (Houghton & Co). “Literary Sketches,” by H. S. Salt (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co). “Johannes Brahms,” by D.H.Deiters(T.Fisher Unwin). 
“The Best Reading,” edited by L. E. Jones (Putnam’s Sons). “ James 
Hepburn,”’ 2 vols., by Sophie Veitch. “The City of Sarras,” by U. A. 
Taylor (Blackwood). ‘“ Croesus Minor: his Education and its Results.” 
“ The Anglo-Saxon Reader,” Part IT., “ Archaic and Dialectal,” by Henry 
Sweet (Clarendon Press). “ Ahn’s Dutch Grammar,” by Drs. J. M. 
Hoogvliet and Kern (Triibner). “Primer of German Literature,” by 
Isabel T. Lublin (Swan Sonnenschein & Co). “A Dictionary of the 
Targumim, the Talmud, Babli, and Gerushalmi, and the Midrashic Litera- 
ture,” by M. Jastron (Triibner). 


#8 “Fanny.” By Ernest Feydeau. Translated from the latest French edition. 
London : Vizetelly & Co. 1888. 
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Ir our Home Affairs lent themselves to epic treatment, the book 
of the new “Iliad” for January 1888 would be entitled ‘The 
Rape of O’Brien’s Breeches.” The eternal question whether Lord 
Salisbury’s Coercion is not, after all, just like Mr. Gladstone’s was 
being discussed the other day in the presence of a well-informed 
Liberal, who has had free access to the late Mr. Forster’s confidence. 
‘“‘ There is no comparison whatever,” this gentleman urged, “‘ between 
Mr. Balfour’s régime and Mr. Forster’s. Mr. Forster merely locked 
up the Irish, as naughty schoolboys, who had to be deprived of their 
liberty. Mr. Balfour treats them as criminals, who have to be 
deprived of their clothes.” -This remark puts the case in a nutshell, 
and it is the full development of Mr. Balfour’s policy of exaspera- 
tion that gives its distinctive character to the record of the past 
month, 

The character of this policy was well summarized by Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt (January 15), when he reported a conversation, in which Mr. 
Balfour had expressed his resolve to settle the Irish question by 

oing six of the Nationalist leaders to death in Her Majesty’s 
gaols. The angry warmth with which Mr. Balfour has repudiated 
any such statement is a curious instance of the proverbial dislike of 
any but very strong men to be confronted by the logical conse- 
quences of their opinions. No doubt Mr. Blunt’s report of his 
conversations with Mr. Balfour is somewhat of a caricature, but it 
is a legitimate, because a perfectly logical, one. The pivot of Mr. 
Forster’s policy was the prison as a house of detention; the pivot of 
Mr. Balfour’s is the prison as a house of torture. Mr. Forster locked 
up his “ suspects ” to prevent their doing mischief. Mr. Balfour made 
Mr. O’Brien shiver, and is making Mr. Blunt smart, in the hope of 
filling them and others with fear of him. ‘Torture is thus of the 
essence of his system; whether such torture as the prison regula- 
tions allow him to inflict does or does not kill any specially delicate 
and sensitive prisoner is an accidental detail. If it does, so much 
the better—on the hypothesis that the policy is a good one—for 
Mr. Balfour, since to kill is obviously a stronger deterrent than 
merely to degrade, Mr. Balfouris not necessarily to be blamed for 
adopting this policy of punishment. It was open to him to urge, 
and the contention would not be altogether without weight, that it 
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was absurd to pass any verdict on Coercion until the thing had been 
tried with full rigour. Because Mr. Gladstone failed to settle the Irish 
question by locking his opponents up, it did not follow that Mr. Balfour 
would fail by taking off their breeches (Mr. O’Brien), by sending them 
into public court in prison clothes (Mr. Sheehy), and by setting them 
to pick oakum (Mr. Blunt). Where Mr. Balfour is wrong is, first, in 
being hardy enough to deny that his policy is a new one, and secondly 
in being foolish enough to believe in its success. As for the former 
point, it is merely “a little web of sophistry”—-we have to thank 
the Times for that phrase—to pretend that political prisoners are 
indistinguishable from ordinary prisoners. A politician who for 
purely political motives attends a political meeting is—in these days 
—guilty of a misdemeanour: a ruffian who attempts to commit a 
rape is guilty of a misdemeanour. ‘Therefore, argues Mr. Balfour, 
both are similarly guilty, and should be similarly treated. This is a. 
} 2ce of petty pedantry unworthy of an honest man, The dis- 
tinction between political and ordinary prisoners has always hitherto 
been recognized both in the municipal practice of England and in 
its international laws. The latter point is written on the face of 
every extradition treaty ; and as for the former, one of the Irish 
county court judges emphasized it the other day by using his judicial 
discretion to over-ride Mr. Balfour, and ordering that Mr. Sheehy, 
M.P., should not any longer be subjected to “any degrading or 
humiliating punishment” (January 9). Mr. Balfour’s régime is 
therefore a new departure, and the question is whether it has any 
chance of success. Upon this question it is only fair to point out 
that, on the Unionist theory, there was a good deal to be said for a 
rigorous system of “degrading and humiliating” Coercion. That 
theory, which shows itself in every speech made from a Unionist 
platform, is that the Home Rule movement in Ireland is a bogus 
one, that it is not founded on any broad basis of the Irish people’s 
will, but is a mere bubble inflated by a ring of self-seeking adven- 
turers. If that be so, it is reasonable enough to expect to end 
the movement by pricking the bubble in the form of prodding 
the bodies of the said adventurers. The events of the past month 
should, however, go far to destroy the hypothesis on which the 
Unionist case rests. It is clear that the defiance of the Irish 
members has not been broken. And the reason is obvious; it is 
because they have the Irish people at their backs, If any one 
doubts it, he should turn to the account of what took place when 
the plucky Father Ryan was released from Limerick Gaol (January 
18). He was received at the prison gates by the Mayor of the City 

the High Sheriff, several members of the Corporation, a number of 
Roman Catholic clergymen, and others. ‘‘ Nearly the whole popula- 
tion of the city turned out”—(we are quoting from a Unionist 
journal)“ cheering wildly and groaning the police.” This is a 
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precise confirmation of what Mr. Shaw Lefevre ® 
(January 15) :— 

“ A great number of people had, no doubt, been sent to gaol, but there 
was not one who did not glory in the fate that had befallen him. They 
would come out of gaol as martyrs, and they would be so treated by the 
people. In fact, in his journeys in Galway the people, in offering him 
New Year’s greeting, used to say ‘Sure, yer honour, almost all the country 
hopes they'll run you in’ (laughter). This was the highest compliment 
they could pay to him. Every man he met had either been to or was going 
to gaol, or had a father, or brother, or some other relation in gaol (renewed 
laughter).” 

It is satisfactory to know that there is at least one Conservative 
politician who is alive to the grave dangers of a state of things 
which, in the name of the law, thus makes law-breaking the pass- 
port to popularity, and the gaol the patent of patriotism. This is 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who, in a very remarkable speech (at 
Clifton, January 17), pointed out that the so-called law-breakers were 
“treated almost as heroes by the populace throughout a great part 
of Ireland; ” and therein, he added, was “ a grave evil and danger to the 
Empire.” Sir Michael went on to state some of the minor causes 
of this dangerous evil ; and, had his tongue been completely loosed, he 
would doubtless have added the fundamental cause, which is this : 
the enforcement of the law is not popular in Ireland, because it is not 
just. Nobody knows this better than Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who, 
when he was at the Castle, brought pressure to bear on unjust land- 
lords, and declined to make the law an instrument of their rapacity. 
But Mr. Balfour has changed all that, and the magnitude of the 
change is the second great feature of the past month. Just as in 
method Exasperation is the secret of the new Coercion, so in its 
objects is Extortion. It is no longer possible to doubt this after the 
imprisonment of Mr. Blunt (January 8), and the statement of the 
tenants’ case against Lord Clanricarde by Mr. Shaw Lefevre (Zimes, 
January 15). Into the earlier history of the case it is unnecessary 
here toenter. The refusal of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to assist Lord 
Clanricarde, and the judge’s condemnation, in the libel case of Joyce v. 
Clanricarde, of that nobleman’s conduct, will be fresh in every one’s 
recollection. But with the coming of Mr. Balfour, the evictions were 
resumed. A midnight meeting was held (October 16) to protest 
against them, A week later Mr, Blunt attempted to hold another. 
He was arrested, charged, and convicted, but released on appeal. 
His appeal was decided on January 8; but meanwhile, with the 
effect, if not with the intention, of bolstering up the case against him, 
proceedings were taken—eight weeks after date—against a batch of 
men for attending the former midnight meeting, and it was on the 
strength of this meeting that the County Court Judge condemned 
Mr. Blunt, Upon this state of things Mr. Shaw Lefevre writes as 
follows :— 
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“‘ One of the men (Mr. Roche) had been publicly thanked by the inspector 
of police, on the day after the meeting, for his active efforts in protecting 
the police, and now, eight weeks later, he was summoned, and, on the evi- 
dence of the same inspector, was convicted and sent to prison for a month, 
with hard labour, for being present at the meeting! The first batch of men 
thus summoned consisted of eight. They had engaged Mr. T. Harrington 
to defend them. The day before the case came on Mr. Harrington was 
arrested and carried off to Tralee on a charge which, in spite of the recent 
conviction by the resident magistrate there, must seem to most people a 
bogus one. The Woodford men, thus deprived of their counsel, asked for an 
adjournment for one week, to enable them to get another counsel. This was 
refused them, although eight weeks had been allowed to elapse since the 
meeting. The case was gone into at once; the men were convicted and 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment with hard labour. They wished that 
the sentence might be enlarged by a week, so as to enable them to appeal. 
This was also refused, and the eight men have been sent to prison. The 
same course has since been pursued in respect of four others. On what 
principle the selection has been made of these twelve men out of 500 who 
were present we know not. It is universally believed at Woodford that the 
selection has been made in the interest of Lord Clanricarde, to assist him 
in his new campaign of eviction by sending to gaol the leading men of the 
district, and thus to strike terror in the ranks of the other tenants. The 
prosecution and imprisonment of Mr. Blunt is regarded in the district in the 
same light. It is held out as a warning to the tenants that no outside help 
or sympathy will be permitted to them, and that all the weight of the 
Government is against them and in favour of Lord Clanricarde.” 


The construction that Mr. Shaw Lefevre, with a full sense of respon- 
sibility, and after careful personal inquiries, puts upon the conduct of 
the Government, is odious in the extreme. But unfortunately the case 
does not stand alone, It is hard to avoid a suspicion of an equally 
“dirty trick” in another incident of the month. Major Roberts, 
the Governor of the Cork County Gaol, was accused as long ago as 
Christmas week of an outrage upon a girl now in a convent in 
the town. The authorities—instead of following Lord Spencer's 
precedent, and instantly calling upon the incriminated official to 
clear his character—preferred to do nothing. And nothing probably 
would have been done to this day had not Mr, Lane, M.P., who was 
temporarily editing the Cork Herald in place of Alderman Hooper, 
M.P., kept pegging away at the scandal in the columns of that 
journal. It was seen that his importunity would inevitably force 
the hands of the Government, and overtures were made to him with 
a view to hushing the matter up. He declined, whereupon he has 
been prosecuted, convicted, and imprisoned (January 18), under the 
Coercion Act, for an offence committed last year! And not only 
that, but he was actually committed, in the first instance, to the 
custody of the very official against whom he brought the charge of 
indecent assault! That there is a primd facie case for the charge in 
question is proved by Mr, Balfour's tardy decision to institute pro- 
ceedings. It would be difficult to imagine a more odious suspicion 
than that to which the Government has thus exposed itself. Yet it 
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is only just to remember that the worst constructions put by the 
Nationalist party upon the Cork scandal are entirely in keeping with 
the principle upon which the Government is avowedly acting. That 
principle is to enforce the law, whether right or wrong. From 
enforcing an iniquitous law to supporting an incriminated officer is 
but a short step; and no one need be surprised if a Government 
which acts as Lord Clanricarde’s jackal should act also as the screen 
of an official’s lust. 

The people of these islands are very slow to move, but they 
have at heart a very real love of justice, and it is certain that even 
their traditional reverence for the law will not in the long ‘run 
tolerate the maintenance of legalized injustice. The Government 
have had a significant warning to this effect in the acquittal 
(January 17) by an Edinburgh jury of the six crofters charged 
with a deer raid in Lewis. The fact of the technical offence was 
hardly in dispute, and every step had been taken to ensure a con- 
viction. The Times had declared that. an acquittal would be the 
signal for a general rising in the Highlands; the Morning Post had 
shaken its head over the gravity of the situation; the presiding 
judge had even predicted ‘‘a dissolution of society” unless the 
crofters were convicted. But, all warnings and threatenings not- 
withstanding, the prisoners were unanimously acquitted. The 
Unionists are fond of contrasting the law-abiding Scots with the 
lawless Irish. The contrast is an historical fallacy. Like causes 
produce like effects ; in Scotland as in Ireland juries refuse at last 
to convict when the law is palpably only an instrument of tyranny, 
used by wealthy monopolists to deprive their dependents of the 
elementary liberties of earth and air. Against the moral defeat 
involved in the acquittal of the crofters, the Government are, how- 
ever, entitled to set the moral victory involved in the conviction of 
Messrs. Graham and Burns (January 18), The jury had indeed 
little option left them by the Judge (Mr. Justice Charles), who followed 
the Attorney-General with a very cogent legal argument against the 
prisoners. But it is the prerogative of a jury to be independent, 
and by throwing out the counts of riot and assault they asserted 
their freedom of judgment. There remained the count of unlawful 
assembly, which in law means any assemblage of three or more 
persons for any purpose, legal or illegal, in such a manner as to 
cause reasonable apprehension to “firm and courageous” people. 
That the meeting in the Square on November 13 was, in fact, of such 
a character is indisputable. But the question was, did Messrs. 
Graham and Burns make it so, or the police ? The jury deliberately 
adopted the former alternative, and thereby confirmed the Govern- 
ment in the right they claimed to suppress all outdoor meetings, 
whether bond fide political or not, throughout London. In any other 
town in the country, the mere notion of empowering the chief constable 
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to close the open-air meeting-places would be scouted as preposterous ; 
that a London jury should have embodied the notion in a verdict shows 
how curiously behindhand the capital is in appreciation of civic 
freedom and political independence. One may hope that Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor’s halfpenny paper, the Star, the first number of which 
appeared on January 17, and had a great succes d’estime, will do some- 
thing to bring the people of London more into line with the Democratic 
opinion of those of the country. Meanwhile the Government are 
well justified in drawing from the complete success of Coercion in 
London some encouragement for Coercion in Ireland. Another piece 
of encouragement has been afforded them by the Winchester election 
(January 5), which resulted in a substantial increase to the Tory 
majority of 1886. There are indeed plenty of local considerations to 
account for this success ;* but any great political upheaval makes short 
work of local considerations, and the Government are clearly entitled 
to conclude that at Winchester, at any, rate there is at present no 
revolt of the electorate against Coercion. 

Nevertheless, if the Government are wise they will not presume 
too much on these crumbs of comfort. Popular opinion, after all, is 
fluctuating and uncertain ; the final test of success or failure in policy 
is its conformity or the reverse to the silent and constant forces of 
society. Judged by this test, the policy of the Government has 
during the past month received a blow from which it will never re- 
cover. This blow is the sweeping reduction—averaging 124 per 
cent.—of judicial rents ordered by the Land Commissioners (Dec. 27). 
The reduction is merely an interpretation of economic facts, which 
cannot lie, and which know no partisanship. The Government was 
pledged up to the eyes to the opinion that no such reductions, or, if 
any, only a few, were required by the facts of the case. Events have 
absolutely and entirely stultified the Government. Nor is that all. 
It is not only their intelligence that has received a damaging blow. 
But what are we to say of their justice? They are imprisoning men 
right and left for advocating the Plan of Campaign ; and now here 
are their own agents endorsing and adopting the very principles on 
which the Plan was founded.’ It was probably the perception of the 


1 An old Winchester Liberal, whose knowledge of local politics is based on life-long 
residence and on a quarter of a century’s political work, wrote after the election as 
follows :—‘ The election never was for a moment anything but a local matter. Mr. 
Vanderbyl and his friends did all they could to raise the issue to one of principle, to 
a national question, a matter of right and wrong, of justice to Ireland, of equal laws 
with level and equitable administration, and with a merciful—indeed, a just—execu- 
tive ; but Winchester would none of it, Mr. Moss never uttered a political principle 
or cheered them with an idea on the great questions of Ireland, Free Trade, foreign 
policy, or one of the hundred and one other points which daily arise on the various 
political questions of the day. The voters of V Winchester would have no principle ; 
they were satisfied with and wanted nothing but Mr. Moss—his beer, his coals, his 
soup kitchen, his baths, and his hospital omnibus. ‘See what he has done for the 
town’ are the words that were on so many lips throughout the contest that wonder 
was lost in disgust at the nonsensical but damnable iteration.” 

? As this conclusion is sometimes disputed by the Unionists, it may be well to quote 
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way in which events are thus proving too strong for the Govern- 
ment that led Mr. Parnell in his “ programme interview ” (January 
16) to strike Jlaisser faire as the key-note for next session. It 
should first be remarked that Mr. Parnell—who has never made a 
prediction upon the land question which has not been verified, or 
a proposition which the landlords did not afterwards wish they had 
accepted in time—considers even the reductions now made wholly 
inadequate. ‘‘I consider,” he said, “that the reductions in judicial 
rents only amount to one-half of what the fall in prices alone en- 
titles the tenants to, leaving out of the question altogether the 
reduced yield from the effects of the drought during the past year.” 
If this be so, and there is abundant reason for believing it, then the 
Government will once more be confronted before long with a fresh 
Trish Land Question, which will effectually disturb all their com- 
plaisant calculations, and even imperil the “ Union of Unionists.” 
A like result, Mr. Parnell added, would ensue if the Government 
were allowed time and opportunity to develop their English legis- 
lation. ‘* Nothing could be more fatal,” he said, “than to give the 
Government an opportunity of saying that, owing to obstruction, they 
had not been able to find time to attend to British interests. It is 
in such matters that the germ of disintegration of the so-called 
Unionist ranks lies hidden. They may be able to agree about 
bullying or dragooning Ireland, but they will undoubtedly part 
company over their English legislation. Let the Government get 
to work upon their English bills as soon as possible would be my 
advice to the free lances of the Liberal party.” Mr. Parnell is a 
great master of political tactics, not second even to Mr. Gladstone ; 
and the soundness of his forecast was illustrated the very next day 
by the speech already referred to, in which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
(at Clifton, January 17) announced that he had left the Cabinet, 
and, whilst professing not to dissent from the policy of his “late 
colleagues,” yet laid down the lines of a policy of his own abso- 
lutely at variance with theirs. “The anti-English sentiment,” 
said Sir Michael, in the most pregnant passage of his speech, 
“will take time and patience to deal with, and it may involve the 
giving up of our favourite English habit of measuring everything 
by the English rule, of bringing English prejudices to bear 
upon the settlement of Irish affairs, and of looking upon Irishmen 
as our inferiors rather than our equals. In Irish, as well as English 
political affairs, we are bound to take into account those new forces 
and requirements which the extension of the franchise has brought 


the words of one of their own journals, “The Land Commissioners have proceeded,” 
wrote the Morning Post on December 30, ‘‘upon a system not very dissimilar to that 
of the leaders of the Plan of Campaign. They have taken each Poor Law union in 
Ireland as a unit of area, and an average was accordingly struck. But this is neither 
more nor less than the campaigners sought to do, though in more circumscribed areas. 
In a somewhat indirect way it is impossible to deny that a kind of legislative approval 
has been given to those who pursued the Plan of Campaign.” 
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into being.” To see how diametrically opposed all this is to the 
policy of the Government, one has only to remember Sir Richard 
Webster’s Pharisaic impertinence in rebuking his elders and betters 
for showing hospitality to “‘such a man as Mr. Dillon” (January 3), 
or the cynical acerbity of Lord Salisbury’s speeches at . Liverpool 
(January 12 and 13). Nor is the dissent of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach the only sign of a rift within the Unionist lute. The County 
Government Bill is full of contentious matter, and beset, therefore, 
at every turn with pitfalls—so much, indeed, that Lord Salisbury 
thought it advisable to discount a possible Ministerial defeat by 
announcing that Ministers would not resign unless actually con- 
fronted with a hostile vote of censure. Since Lord Salisbury made 
that announcement, a fresh section of his followers has raised a 
signal of revolt. This is the Ulster Liberal Unionist Committee of 
Belfast, which has regretted (January 18) ‘that it is the intention 
of the Government to postpone local government reform for Ireland, 
which has always been one of the first articles of the Ulster Liberal 
programme,” and requested Lord Hartington to compel the Govern- 
ment to change its mind and press forward Irish Local Government 
‘‘ with the least possible delay.” Add to all this the now admitted 
failure of the attempt to “nobble” the Pope, and the outlook for 
the Government will not appear unclouded. Soon after these pages 
are in the reader’s hands, the Queen’s Speech and the: Ministerial 
statements will promise peace and prosperity to the Unionist 
cause. But prudent observers will do well to remember Mr. Parnell’s 
forecast, which after all is not a new one, for has it not been 
written ?— 
‘‘ The best laid schemes o’ mice and men, 
Gang aft a-gley ;. 
And leave us nought but grief and pain 
For promised joy.” 





WHAT THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL 
: SHOULD BE. 


A FEW years.ago the subject of Local Government-in counties was 
the peculiar possession of the Parliamentary dullards. Eminently 
respectable people on. both sides interested themselves in it, but they 
were deplorably dull, not excepting Mr. Goschen, whose present live- 
liness has only been developed, like that of the hero in the classic 
pantomime, now that he is transformed from.a decorous, but a dull 
prince, into a sprightly and mischievous harlequin, by the process of 
changing his coat.. Now, however the Cabinet may dally with their 
Local Government Bill, Local Government is the burning question 
of the day in English politics, and must be dealt with by the leaders 
on both. sides. 

How, then, should the Liberal party approach the question % 2? What 
should the Local Government Bill be ? 

There seems to be-a kind of agreement that the Bill should 
extend to rural districts the same ‘advantages of self-government 
that are enjoyed by towns. The Liberal party, of course, has long been 
pledged .to this. More than a. generation has passed since Mr. 
Milner-Gibson’s first attempt in that direction was made. In 1885 
the Conservative party in the person of Mr. Balfour, then only a 
member of the Fourth party and Lord Salisbury’s “ promising 
nephew ”—who seems to be more given to promising than to per- 
forming what he promises—suddenly discovered the merits of the 
Municipal Reform Act of 1835, and regretted that half a century had 
passed without the extension of its principles to the rural districts. 
This year Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Long and others have spoken in the 
same strain. Yet there is always so wide a difference between Tory 
talk and Tory acts, that it will be just as well for Liberals to 
determine precisely what is or should be meant by extending the 
principle of the Municipal Reform Act of 1835 to the counties, 

The Bill’ of 1835 was in the main a “thorough” Radical and 
democratic measure. It swept away all the complex, co-optative, 
close and corrupt corporations then existing, and created a single, 

simple representative council. It abolished the old narrow constitu- 
encies, and enfranchised every ratepayer, on the principle one man (or 
woman) one vote, It was framed throughout on the principle of govern- 
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ment of the people, by the people, for the people. But when the Bill 
became an Act it had one grave defect in it, The anomalous and 
absurd institution of aldermen had been made a part of the town 
council by the Mephistophelian ingenuity of Lord Lyndhurst 
through the agency of the House of Lords, The object of this 
oligarchical excrescence thus foisted on to a democratic measure by 
the revising body of the Constitution, was to ensure the same sort 
of position and power of obstruction and mutilation of Liberal 
measures in a town council that its inventors, the House of Lords, 
enjoy in Parliament, even when the Liberal party is supposed to be 
‘in power.” 

Happily, with a few exceptions, as in Liverpool, the result has 
been in the great towns the direct opposite to what was intended, 
and Liberals, having at first been in the majority, have, in spite of 
fluctuations in the town council elections, through Liberal aldermen 
kept up a permanent Liberal majority. In Oxford, for instance, 
though the large majority has for probably at least eight years been 
Tory, the Liberal party, thanks to its posse of aldermen, has only 
just lost its majority on the town council as a whole. But that 
must not blind us to the fact that the presence of a batch of 
men elected for six years in a body elected only for three years, and 
who are elected not by popular vote, but under a system of indirect 
election, is an anomaly and defect in a body supposed to represent 
the people. It is an anomaly to be avoided, not a precedent to be 
followed, in applying the principles of municipal reform to county 
government. 

With this exception town councils are admirably constituted and 
admirably worked, and may well form the models for county boards. 
It is true that, owing to recent developments of public duties, even 
municipal self-government requires some corresponding changes to 
make it complete, but they are changes by way of addition, not 
amendment, to the Municipal Corporation Acts. The sanitary 
powers under the Public Health Acts were very properly vested in 
town councils. It is difficult to see what valid arguments exist 
against the transfer to them of the licensing, poor law, school, and 
charitable powers now scattered among magistrates, guardians, school 
boards, and charity trustees. We must bear this in mind in apply- 
ing the principles which have worked so successfully in our two 
hundred and fifty or so municipal corporations to the miserable muddle 
which exists outside them. 

County government is still, as it was described by Mr. Goschen 
in 1871, “a chaos as regards authorities, a chaos as regards rates, 
and a worse chaos than all as regards areas.” It is hardly necessary 
to give a list of the elements which welter in this chaos. Take, for 
instance, the summary by Mr. R. S. Wright, in his “ Memorandum 
on Local Government,” republished in 1884: “ An inhabitant of a 
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local board district is, or may be, under six governments—the local 
board, the vestry, the union, the burial board, the quarter sessions, 
and the school board,” and “any of these districts or authorities 
may be different for inhabitants of different parts of the same local 
board districts.” The inhabitant of a rural parish is in an even 
worse case. He “lives in a parish, in a union, probably in a high- 
way district, and ina county. He is governed by a vestry, a school 
board, a burial board, a highway board, a board of guardians,” and 
petty sessional division, “and the quarter sessions,” while “there 
are a multitude of minor matters in respect of which the districts 
and authorities are, or may be, additionally multiplied and compli- 
cated in all the above cases.” Perhaps the most conspicuous instance 
of the reckless way in which Parliament has multiplied and compli- 
cated authorities to do the same work may be found in highway 
legislation. There we find the turnpike trustees governing roads 
for purposes of gain under parliamentary power, the county magis~ 
trates appointed in one way exercising jurisdiction over, though not 
actually managing, one set of roads, independently of the boards of 
guardians, who, partly the same and partly a different body, elected 
in quite a different way, exercise partial jurisdiction over the same 
set of roads, and complete jurisdiction over another set of roads, in 
the same district, while in adjoining districts the same class of roads 
is managed by an independent highway board appointed in a third 
way, and in the next district again the same jurisdiction is exercised 
by a single individual called a highway surveyor, appointed in a 
fourth way. 

To state these facts is to condemn the system, if system it can be 
called, of local government. Every one is agreed that simplification 
and consolidation should be sought by the establishment of some 
representative authorities in the shape of county boards. But 
when we go on to inquire how that authority should be constituted, 
and what powers should be conferred on it, we find that agreement 
ceases. Since 1850 no less than nine Bills have been brought into 
Parliament by various Ministers to constitute county boards, and no 
two of them have agreed in the constitution proposed. Thus it has 
been proposed that the county board should be elected half by the 
board of guardians in the county, half by the county justices in 
quarter sessions; that the whole board should be elected by the 
guardians, but half of those elected should be justices; that all the 
justices should be members of the board, and the guardians should 
elect a fifth of the whole board besides ; and then, to ring the changes, 
that half should be elected by the chairmen of newly formed paro- 
chial boards and half by the justices; that the petty sessional divi- 
sions should elect the boards, half to be justices and half guardians ; 
and, lastly, by a supreme effort on the part of Mr. Sclater Booth, 
during the penultimate Conservative Administration, that two-thirds 
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of the board should be elected by the guardians and one-third by the 
justices. Again, as to area, the areas of election proposed have been 
the county, the petty sessional division, the union, the parish, and 
wards made of combined parishes, and most commonly a mixture of 
one or more of those areas, 

All these schemes failed and were foredoomed to failure. They 
were half-hearted. Even the most vigorous of them, that embodied 
in Mr. Goschen’s Bill in 1871, did not unite all the local administra- 
tive powers in one body, as they ought to be united, or provide a 
simple and efficient body. Every one of those schemes was charac- 
terized by distrust of the people, and therefore the people distrusted 
them and ignored them. Consequently there was no motive power 
behind their authors to pass them into law. Half measures will no 
longer do. Since the.extension of the parliamentary franchise to 
the rural districts, the extra-mural working man and the agricultural 
labourer, now admitted to a fair share of influence on national affairs, 
will no longer consent to the continuance of their exclusion from 
influence on local affairs. As the Reform Act of 1832, which gave 
parliamentary power to the mass of the townsfolk, was followed by 
the Municipal Reform Act of 1835, which gave them municipal power, 
so the Reform Act of 1884, which admitted the rural population to 
a full measure of national self-government, must be followed by a 
County Government Reform Bill to admit them to a full measure of 
local self-government. 

The lines, then, on which this Bill must proceed are those of the 
greatest possible simplicity, so far as compatible with efficiency, in 
the area of government, the functions to be conferred on the govern- 
ment, and the method of selecting the government. 

The last is the most important question, and that on which a Tory 
Government is most likely to go wrong. Guided by the experience 
of the past and the principle laid down of democratic simplicity, we 
can have little hesitation in coming to a conclusion on this point. 
That the county and township boards must be representative is a 
point on which people are agreed. The retention of power in the 
hands of an oligarchic body nominated by the Lord Lieutenants is 
admitted to be impossible in the present age. But if the direct 
retention of the power of the county justices is impossible, its 
indirect retention is both impracticable and undesirable. Previous 
Local Government Bills have all split upon the rock of quarter 
sessions. The complicated methods of indirect representation pro- 
posed in the various Bills were, perhaps, useful, as showing the 
futility of any half-hearted scheme. They were perfectly useless as 
solutions of the problem. Nobody could feel the faintest interest in 
a body compounded, in whatever proportion, of . representatives of 
that eminently respectable but thoroughly unpopular. body, the 
county magistrates, or those equally respectable and utterly unin- 
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teresting conglomerations which constitute the boards of guardians. 
It would be a matter of complete indifference to the dweller in the 
county who was neither landowner, nor farmer, nor agricultural 
labourer, whether he was governed by a mob of landowners or a 
joint committee of landowners and farmers. As for the agricultural 
labourer, he would feel pretty sure that he would get no benefit out 
of either. But the agricultural labourer and the unagricultural 
ruricolist can no longer be ignored. They contribute to the rates, 
and they are, on all the principles of the English Constitution, 
entitled to a voice in the spending of the rates. The only way in 
which an adequate voice can be given to them, the only way they 
can be made to feel that they have a voice, is to establish the prin- 
ciple of direct representation and single votes. All the devices of 
multiple votes according to property such as now prevail in the 
election of guardians, of cumulative voting according to the number 
of candidates such as prevails in school board elections, or of indirect 
elections by boards of guardians and magistrates proposed by bill 
makers, or of the admission of ex officio elements as in boards of 
guardians, are mere party tricks. They are intended to prevent, and 
would prevent, the due control by the masses of their own affairs, 
to the great detriment of both governors and governed. It is urged 
that owners ought to be separately represented from occupiers. 
Why? ,The larger owners could always command sufficient in- 
fluence to be elected to the county boards, unless they were more 
hopelessly unfit to serve on any board than is likely to be the case 
with them in the estimation of any township in the kingdom for 
many a long day to come. As for the small owners, they are, in 
ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, also occupiers, and there is no 
reason in the world why they should be put in a superior position to 
other occupiers. As a matter of fact, if any difference should be 
made between one person and another in respect of voting power, it 
should be made in favour of the poor occupier, not of the rich owner. 
It is the poor occupier—the agricultural labourer—who suffers from 
poisoned streams, from fever-breeding cottages, from diseased meat, 
from want of education; not the wealthy landlord, with his mansion 
and his wells, his stock farm and his public school education. When 
the rates are divided, as proposed by Mr. Goschen, between owner 
and occupier, a far keener interest will, no doubt, be taken by land- 
lords in local affairs, and it will be their interest then, as it is their 
pride now, to have a seat on the county board. But because they 
contribute more largely to the rates than the occupiers, there is no 
more reason why they should possess a greater share in administra- 
tion or greater voting power in local affairs than there is that any 
rich man should possess a larger number of votes for Parliament 
because he contributes more largely than the poor man to the income 
tax. Indeed, considering that for centuries the landowners have had 
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complete control over local affairs, and have done so little to promote 
the health, the comfort, the education, or the well-being of those 
committed to their charge, experience would rather point to their 
complete disfranchisement. The true principle of representation in 
local as in national affairs is—one man, one vote. What is called the 
legitimate influence of property is not likely to be less potent in local 
elections than in parliamentary elections. Any mechanical checks 
and balances proposed to be imposed by ingenious devices are but 
obstacles to progress, not barriers against revolution. They are of no 
value as compared with the natural influence of wealth and position. 
The scheme of election advocated for county boards, then, is that of 
direct election by single vote of each ratepayer, whether owner or 
occupier, in each township. ‘The elections should be held simul- 
taneously in each township, and any ratepayer of the county should 
be eligible for election in any township. Those candidates who 
received the greatest number of votes would be members of the 
county board; the other candidates elected would be members of the 
township board, if any. Both township and county board would 
elect their own chairman, and the county board might, of course, 
divide its work among committees of its own members as it pleased. 
The senior member for the township, the chairman of the county and 
township boards, should, like the mayor of a borough, be ex officio 
justices of the peace, together with such other members of the county 
board as it might suggest to the Lord Chancellor, in the same way 
as borough justices are now suggested by the town council, but the 
Chancellor should be bound, as proposed by Lord John Russell in 
1835, to appoint the nominees of the local body, unless bad character 
could be definitely proved, and should not. be allowed to disregard 
them as he now does. 

As to the term of office, there is a good deal of discrepancy in the 
opinions set forward, and we must again fall back on principle for 
guidance. To those who desire a thoroughly simple and popular 
local government, annual elections must necessarily commend them- 
selves as the best. Local affairs move more quickly than national 
affairs. A Parliament six years old, or even five years old, has lost 
touch, or is always alleged to have lost touch, of the nation. A 
county board might well lose touch in three or two years ; nor can it 
renew its grasp by the expedient of partial re-elections, A system of 
three-year boards, one-third of which retires every year, is eminently 
unsatisfactory. It is supported on the ground that it gives con- 
sistency of administration and continuousness of policy, But either 
the electors desire a continuance of the same administration and 
administrators, or they do not: if they do, they will elect the same 
members year after year; if they do not, they are entitled to effect 
a change as speedily as possible. As soon as a representative body 
is out of harmony with those it professes to represent, its reason for 
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existence is gone. It ought to give place to another. But if only 
one-third of the body is removable, restoration of representation is per- 
haps impossible, All the excitement and trouble and expense of a 
contested election are inflicted without the corresponding advantages. 
There is practically little fear of a break of continuity in administra- 
tion or in administrators under any system ; perhaps, as Mr. Free- 
man has so eloquently shown from the example of the democratic 
cantons of Switzerland, less in the democratic system of direct annual 
elections than under any other system. It is said that annual 
elections would tend to turn on politics. But there is no particular 
reason why annual elections should become political more than’ tri- 
ennial or septennial elections. Nor is it a result wholly to be 
deprecated that local elections should turn on political lines. The 
same lines of cleavage that prevail in home politics are apt to prevail 
in foreign politics and in religion, in science, and even in literature. 
A Liberal may firmly believe that in the long run the same bent and 
composition of mind which makes a man a Liberal in matters of 
national administration will make a man a Liberal in local affairs. 
He is more likely, in that view, to entertain sounder views of the 
true methods of sewage, of ‘the true methods of education, of the 
true methods of poor-law administration, than the Conservatives. In 
fact, in the long run a Liberal would prefer Liberal opinion to Con- 
servative opinion on every matter, from the federation of the Empire 
to the colour of the parish pump. A Conservative would naturally 
give a similar preference to Conservative opinion. Certain it is that 
apart from politics local affairs are apt to fall under the control of 
cliques and individuals who have selfish interests to serve, and are 
governed by petty personal likes and dislikes, or motives even more 
corrupt, instead of by regard for the public weal. At all events, 
frequent elections are the best specific yet discovered for the preven- 
tion of apathy, stagnation, and jobbing in the governing body, and 
the promotion of life and intelligence in the governed. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that, while for most purposes, 
and particularly in regard to the larger areas, representative govern- 
ment is essential, there are many matters which, particularly in small 
communities, such as many country villages are, may best or must 
be left to the community as a whole. In other words, while for 
Many purposes representative county and township boards are 
necessary, there are other purposes which can best be carried 
out by the old open vestry, the assembly of the people. Notably 
such matters as whether allotments should be purchased, and where ; 
whether charities should be distributed in pauperizing doles or 
applied more usefully in pension funds, to hospitals, or to schools ; 
whether there should be a public library or public baths established, 
are matters for the community as a whole, meeting as a whole, the 
execution of the will of the community, not its determination, being 
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left to the representative body. Of course Sturges Bourne’s Act’ 
should be repealed, and on a poll demanded, every ratepayer, direct 
or indirect, male or female, should have one, and only one, vote. 
Just, too, as the Wharncliffe meetings of shareholders are necessary 
in public companies before certain things can be done by the 
directors, and in towns Towns’ meetings are necessary before money 
can be expended in certain ways by the town councils, so township 
meetings should be necessary before a township or county board can 
spend money in certain ways. 

The most difficult of the three questions which arise on a Local 
Government Bill is that of the area of local government. Almost 
every one is agreed that the county is to be the upward limit. But 
almost every one is disagreed about what is called the primary unit, 
and the division of functions between them has hardly been consi- 
dered at all, Of the areas suggested we may, however, put aside 
such suggestions as that of the petty sessional division, as having no 
significance, either historical, administrative, or geographical, and 
that of the hundred as being obsolete; while Mr. Sclater-Booth’s 
proposal of new wards is either too revolutionary to be considered, 
or is only a modified form of the two principal proposals. These 
are the parish and the union, The parochial unit was adopted by 
Mr. Goschen in his Bill of 1871, and therefore has special claims to 
consideration, The union is the area supported by Mr. Rathbone. 
On the side of the parish are history and sentiment, and to a great 
extent taxation and other arrangements. In favour of the union 
are the facts that the union was especially created for administrative 
convenience half a century ago, and that, having been created, it has 
been made, and now is, the administrative area for all the most im- 
portant functions of local government, poor law, sanitary, highway, 
and to some extent educational. But, on the other hand, the unions 
are very artificial areas; they were selected as the best circles for 
central workhouses, not for other administrative purposes, and they 
are themselves nothing but combinations of parishes, and the 
guardians are elected, not by the union as a whole, but by the 
separate parishes. But the strongest argument of all against the 
union is that the union boundaries have little relation to the county 
boundary—no less than 182 out of 617 comprising parts of two or 
more counties—while they have no relation at all to municipal 
boundaries, only eight of the whole 617 being co-extensive with 
boroughs. If the union, therefore, were selected as the unit, 
seeing that it is proposed to make the counties complete in them- 
selves, and to constitute every municipal borough, at least above a 
certain size, say 5000 population, into a separate union, there’ 
would have to be such an extensive readjustment of boundaries that 
hardly a union would remain intact. The argument from convenience’ 
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in favour of retaining an existing organization therefore fails, and 
we must fall back upon the parish. 

Parish is a word with many meanings. ‘There is the old 
township, the ecclesiastical parish, the poor-law parish—often coin- 
cident with the old township—and the highway parish, all of which 
comprise, or may comprise, different areas; there being, roughly 
speaking, 15,000 poor-law parishes, 13,000 ecclesiastical, and 6203 
separate highway and 7886 districted highway parishes. But we 
should have little difficulty in choosing the proper area out of these. 
As the highway powers would be conferred on the board, whatever it 
might be, the highway parish would cease to exist as an independent 
entity. The ecclesiastical parish has no relation to civil govern- 
ment nowadays, being divided according to the size of churches and 
populations, which often do not go to church. The poor-law parish is 
the only parish we need take into account, and it would be extremely 
convenient if the ecclesiastical name of Parish, and with it the lower- 
ing associations connected with the word vestry, were dropped, and 
we resorted, as our cousins in the United States and Canada have 
done, to the old English word Township, It is true that in selecting 
the township as our unit we cannot avoid some redistribution of 
areas. For, at present, 227 boroughs have their boundaries cut by 
the boundaries of parishes, and there are 788 parishes with less 
than fifty inhabitants, and 6000 with less than 300. But if the 
boroughs were extended, as they must be, to embrace the adjacent 
thickly peopled urban sanitary districts or local board districts, it is 
most probable that the same townships would be reunited in the 
borough. Even if they had to be redistributed no harm would be 
done, as in urban districts parochial administration and parochial 
patriotism is merged in borough administration and borough patriot- 
ism. In country districts, on the other hand, small townships with 
under 100 population might have to be combined. Anyhow, as the 
parishes hardly ever cut the county boundary, there would be less 
disturbance than if the union were selected as the unit. 

Having decided in favour of the township as the unit, it remains 
to consider what relation there should be between the unit and the 
aggregate, the shire or county. For local government purposes the 
shire would, of course, be the present quarter sessions counties—that 
is to say, in Yorkshire, for instance, each Riding would be a county, 
and in Sussex the Hast and West divisions would remain separate as 
now. There are 15,000 parishes in England and Wales. ‘There 
are, including as separate counties such divisions as the Ridings of 
Yorkshire, perhaps sixty-five counties. This would give an average 
of between 225 and 250 parishes for each county. But many 
of these parishes are already included in municipal boroughs. Many 
more are included in urban sanitary districts which ought to be 
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made into, or annexed to, boroughs. Others of them, as we saw, 
are very small and would have to be fused. If the really 
urban districts were annexed to the boroughs to which they pro- 
perly belong, the number would be further reduced, and none of 
them would be very large in point of population. The average 
number of rural townships in each county might therefore be 
approximately put at 150. If Mr. Goschen’s proposal in 1871 were 
adopted, the township would be selected as the electoral ward. Each 
township would elect one member to sit on the county board, 
while the more populous townships would elect two, three, or more 
members, according to population. The county board would then 
consist of about the same number of members as now go to 
make up the quarter sessions of the counties. In the West 
Riding it might amount to 400, in Rutland to thirty. Besides 
the members of the county boards, a township board should 
be elected at the same time. Those who had the greatest 
number of votes would be members of the county board, the rest 
assisting them as the township board in ‘such matters as should be 
devolved on the township by the county board. All local matters 
other than those specially delegated to townships should be trans- 
acted by the county board, and the delegated powers might be in- 
creased or diminished by the board from time to time. The board 
might also delegate powers to combinations of townships, such as the 
present unions or petty sessional divisions, if it thought fit. In this 
way the advantages of the small area in point of local interest and 
knowledge would be combined with those of the larger one in point 
of public interest. As specimens of the duties of each area one might 
instance the duties of school attendance committees and school 
management as township matters, while the provision of schools and 
general scheme of education would be a county matter. The power 
to grant an extension of hours to a public-house might be left to the 
township, while the general licensing system would be determined on 
by the county authority. 

There would then remain only three areas of local governments: 
the municipal boroughs, increased by the incorporation or annexation 
of urban sanitary districts, both in number and size, and- also in 
power by the transfer of licensing and other authorities ; the county ; 
and the township. The local board districts would have disappeared, 
either becoming or being annexed to boroughs, or, as populous town- 
ships, being component items of the county, but with their own 
township boards, The unions would disappear, being either coin- 
cident with the boroughs, or resolved into the townships as part of 
the county ; the poor-law powers being transferred to town councils 
or county boards, their sanitary and highway and education powers 
to the county board, some of them being delegated to the township 
boards. The school boards in Boroughs would disappear in the town 
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councils ; in the county they would coincide either wi 

ship board or the county board. The petty sessional divisions and 
the quarter sessions would disappear in the county; though the 
former might possibly be revived in some cases for certain assigned 
purposes. All the other areas of local authority would be merged in 
the borough, the township, or the county. It is probable that some 
relationship would have to be established between the boroughs and 
the county ; but at present the problem rather is to assimilate the 
county to the boroughs than to make any change in the condition of 
the boroughs. 

The question as to what functions should be performed by the 
county board is considerably easier to answer than the question of 
areas, because the latter is a mere question of detail and expediency, 
the former of principle. The answer suggested is that every func- 
tion now performed by any local authority in a borough should devolve 
upon the town council, and every function performed by any local 
authority outside a borough should devolve upon a county board. 
The business at present done by the county justices is a mere hap- 
hazard collection of separable accidents. There can be no valid 
reason why the county justices should look after diseased swine, while 
the guardians have to see that swine are not so kept as to be inju- 
rious to health; why bridges should be wholly subject to the justices 
and main roads partially, while high roads are subject to the guar- 
dians, the shighway board, or the highway parish. There is little 
reason in the distinction drawn between nominee justices and boards 
of guardians, which consist of those nominees plus a number of per- 
sons elected by a complicated constituency. The county board, if it 
is to leaven the dull mass of rural life, must combine all the scattered 
elements of the present divided jurisdiction. It must be the poor-law 
authority, the sanitary authority, the highway authority, the edu- 
cation authority, the police authority, and last, but not least, the 
licensing authority. Inspection of nuisances, inspection of suspected 
animals, inspection of suspected weights and measures, inspection of 
criminals in prison and lunatics in asylums, should all be done by the 
eyes of the county board. As regards the poor law, all the chief 
authorities are agreed that the system of county indoor relief is 
required to supplement the present system of union relief, and to 
curtail the system of parish out-door relief. The present system 
of divided duties, by multiplying offices and officials multiplies 
expenses and subtracts from efficiency. The consolidation of all those 
functions in one body will not only promote a more efficient perform- 
ance by attracting an abler class of members, but will improve the 
work of the present members through the greater scope given for 
their exertions, and the greater power gained by more constant exer- 
cise. There are other functions not now performed by local bodies, 
which are only not performed by local bodies because local bodies 
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are not fit or thought fit to perform them, The conservation of, 
rivers is a matter which is too big for unions, and for which quarter 
sessions are too little representative and too inexperienced ; but which 
would readily be handed over to a county board. 

For such larger purposes, and possibly for all purposes, the 
municipal boroughs might be represented on the county board. 
These, however, are matters which may fairly stand over for future 
consideration in the light of experience. The main object now is 
to put life and vigour into the extra-municipal community. The 
educational argument has been passed over for similar reasons. It 
is quite certain that nothing is more calculated to stimulate political 
and intellectual life in the country than the free participation of 
its inhabitants in local self-government. But if the reforms of 
local self-government are not required for practical and substantial 
objects, the educational argument will hardly justify such an 
extensive disturbance and re-adjustment of existing organizations 
as are here contemplated. Indeed, if there be no substantial 
reason for their existence, if they have no great bulk of actual work 
to do, the county and township boards and the open township 
meetings will have no attraction, and will have no enlivening 
or educational effects. The concentration of functions is a matter 
which hardly needs further argument. If the present county 
justices are fit to manage the licensing system, @ fortiori a 
representative county board will be so. If the board of guardians 
is fit to look after highways and education and poor-law adminis- 
tration, @ fortiori will the county board, representing all classes, 
be so. Or, turn it the other way: if you can get good men to do the 
present meagre quarter sessions business and the guardians’ business, 
will you not get better men to do the combined business with 
the increased power and dignity conferred? So strong weuld 
the new board be, that not only the administrative, but also the 
judicial functions, should be transferred to it, and the justices 
should be selected from it in the same way as they are from the 
town councils in boroughs. In fact, for all purposes the county 
board should be the quarter sessions, plus the guardians, plus the 
highway board, plus all and every local authority whatever. . - 

Further, as Sir Charles Dilke was the first to point out, the county 
board should not only perform the functions of the present local 
authorities, but it should also have transferred to it many of the 
powers now exercised by the central authorities, and particularly by 
the Local Government Board. Powers of control and assent now 
possessed by them—e.g., in regard to the adoption of the Baths and 
Washhouses Act in parishes, the construction of tramways, and water- 
works might be transferred to the county councils. So, too, might 
most of the private Bill jurisdiction of Parliament over gasworks, 
waterworks, tramways, electric lighting, and the like, 
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The reform of local government here advocated is thus one for the 
simplification and consolidation of areas, functions, and authorities. 
For the area of government is proposed the present county, com- 
pounded, as areas of election and delegated government, of the 
primary units of the civil parish or township with the minimum 
readjustment of boundaries, In the authority constituted for this 
area would be consolidated all the various functions now exercised by 
all the various scattered and independent local bodies now existing, 
poor law, sanitary, highway, educational, licensing, and police, 
together with such further functions as the times may require, or 
Parliament may devolve upon it. That the authority so constituted 
may command confidence and be efficient, it should be constituted by 
direct annual election by all those who contribute to the funds by 
which it has to carry on the government, in which election every 
contributor should have an equal voice. This is a programme of 
reform which would be easy to carry, because it is easily understood ; 
it promises a just and adequate solution of the present difficulties, 
and is one which, if carried, would prove easy and efficient in 
working. 





FEMALE POACHING ON MALE 
PRESERVES. 


For years, now, the Woman Question has been before the public 
woman’s rights discussed, her wrongs proclaimed, and the sphinx of 
futurity consulted as to her final sphere and destiny; yet far from 
being talked out, the question is to-day as burning as ever, and, on 
a continually widening basis, remains the topic of the times. The 
narrow footing contested for at first has long been won; the riddle, 
after the manner of such riddles, has been reading itself, and the puzzle 
has been opening to the key of experiment. Wrongs have been 
righted, rights have been reached ; but, notwithstanding, so vast is the 
subject, that not even yet have all its bearings and details ever been 
fairly marshalled on the platform of common justice, that ground 
which should be the first, but is generally the last, upon which claims 
are considered and decided. 

It is clear that women are in a time of transition. Transitions 
must come, but woe unto them to whom they come! They must 
ever be seasons of trial. As environment changes, the organism 
adapts itself or perishes. The change may be gradual and adaptation 
easy, or it may be swift and out of step with surrounding evolution 
—when the adaptation will be attended with effort and pain. How 
woman’s environment has changed, research and observation tell us; 
how the change must be met, it is the work of deduction and ex- 
periment to show. 

From the starting-point of history, and all along its path, woman 
figures as the complement of man, his hinder- or his help-meet—his 
worse or his better half. She has ever followed his evolution, albeit 
in the rear, and in a sort of tandem arrangement, with, we fear, 
many a kick from the leader and more than her share of the load. 
The functions of primitive man were mainly physical. The female 
reared her offspring, the male brought them food. As man 
ascends, labour complicates and undergoes division, and to woman 
fall the duties which interfere least with those of maternity— 
cooking, “ mending,” housekeeping generally. And so on, through 
the centuries—man gaining, woman losing, might and muscle ; until, 
in the case of the latter, we arrive at Medici waists and Chinese feet. 
And men, having gained power, use and abuse it; ever further 
they encroach upon the woman half of humanity, curtailing its 
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rights and activities, and limiting it at last to a share in their lower 
functions alone. The relation of the sexes may vary with varying 
peoples, but woman has acquiesced in her destiny and is always last. 
Thought, at first concrete, was determined by individual sur- 
roundings, and woman’s diverged from man’s, only, however, to 
meet it again on a common impersonal platform, when, through a 
larger environment, the mind had mounted up to general and abstract 
ideas. Here again, from his larger life, man is first ; but this time in 
degree and not in kind. A little widening of woman’s environment, 
a little spirit on her part, and she is easily alongside. Emotionally, 
woman, asarule, takes precedence. Her passions, though less con- 
trolled by thought and less disputed by other activities, have, far 
from overrunning her nature, undergone such purification from the 
predominance of the maternal instinct, that it is through them she 
earns her greatest title to respect. And when the poet tells us that 


6 Woman’s love to man’s love is as ‘ water unto wine,’ ” 


he speaks truth beyond his intention. Woman’s love is wholesome, 
pure and vivifying; man’s, too often, the wine which is a mocker, 
and the strong drink which is raging. 

To review carefully the evolutionary path of woman would be 
instructive, but in a short paper like this is obviously impossible. 
We must pass with a bound to the present day, and consider how it 
finds us, Surveying this wondrous world of 1888, only an optimist 
would rejoicé, only a pessimist despair; we, who stand between, do 
neither ; we sorrow indeed, but not ‘‘ as others which have no hope.” 
To begin with, the women of our land and time might be excused 
for thanking the Lord with pharisaic fervour, that they are not as 
other women. Standing on the pinnacle of evolution, in the forefront 
of the Aryan race, compounded from its higher branches, the Latin 
and the Gothic, they have all things in their favour, and, remember- 
ing that noblesse oblige, must look upon themselves as the champions 
of their sex. It is they who must envirage the times, and try, if 
they can, to find the causes that for so long now, and to so many 
women, have made the world seem out of joint. 

The first and greatest fact that meets one, is that rapid change of 
environment already mentioned, to which the organism has not yet 
fully adapted itself. Hitherto man and woman, interdependent, have 
been affected in a fixed ratio by outward change; but the change of 
to-day affects that ratio, The numerical proportion of the sexes 
has not always, of course, been exact. Men have been in the majority, 
as in the case of the Benjamites and the early Latins, when adjust- 
ment has been tried; but now that the other scale dips down, and 
we have far fewer men than women, how shall we seek to equalize ? 
Polygamy suttee, female infanticide—none of these venerable methods 
commend themselves to the Western mind. Women must accept 
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their surplus condition and adapt themselves to its consequences. 
And this, however unwomanly, is surely not quite so bad as reversing 
the Sabine story, and pouncing down upon other lands for: stray 
superfluous males! From a high ethical standpoint, unappropriated 
women should doubtless perish. Their room is so evidently better 
than their company that they should have the good sense to go. 
But the going is the rub, and “the undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns,” is for them a puzzle, as for every one. 
Alas for elective affinities, and for the biune form, by | circum- 
stance sawn in sunder! Alas for the lonely half, at work on some 
primeval forest, or bleaching on some distant battlefield! And 
alas for the “ severed self,” seeking in vain the domestic environment 
for which the ages have adapted it! Its case is, of course, deplor- 
able, but we can hardly blame it for preferring a half life to no life 
at all, and striving to hold to the little it has; nor can we wonder 
that, when opposed and jeered at, like Wisdom “in the city it 
uttereth its words, saying, How long ye simple ones will ye love 
simplicity, and thé scorners delight in their scorning ? ” 

It is the law of evolution that many shall be called and few 
chosen ; each vacancy has a dozen candidates whose claims, in our 
days, are decided by competition, and to this decision, at present, 
woman, like man, must yield. Matrimony is, of course, an exception, 
and far above the vulgar jostle. There, as we know, nothing but 
perfect affinity determines choice. Never does finesse or intrigue or 
worldly interest turn the groping hand aside, nor unworthy allure- 
ments lower its direction! But after creation’s lords have chosen 
the best of creation’s ladies (best in what, we will not ask), and 
creation’s ladies, as many of them as numerically could, have 
accepted the lead of their several lords unto the higher and 
biune existence (perish such poems as Locksley Hall, and all who 
would shatter the dream!), it is left for the crowd of the un- 
claimed to review their position and to make the best of it. Only 
a fraction of them are of independent means, and the bulk of them, 
unless kept “ womanly” by individual generosity, public subscrip- 
tion, or national taxation, will have to wound esthetic sensi- 
bilities and work for a living. And as hard work neither softens 
outlines nor heightens complexion, from being a plain fact they may 
become a plain-looking fact, and so offer still further outrage to 
artistic taste. But, as it is pleasanter to have a sentiment than to 
pay for it, even this worthy one, which would keep women true to a 
vanished environment, everywhere gives way. The avenues through 
which money flows—trades, handicrafts, art, literature, professions, 
learned and unlearned—are all held by men who do battle there for 
the enchanted dust, and bear to their women at home the spoils of 
war. But those who are not their women—what is to become of 
them? Shall they perish for the lack of food? Reluctantly they 





arise, and, unarmed, go forth. The poor, who can least afford 
sentiment, launch their tens of thousands, and the middle classes, 
who would fain afford it but cannot, their thousands. Mill girls 
come pouring from the slums, and governesses crowd the school- 
rooms. The first calling may be unwomanly, but it pays; the 
second may be womanly, but it does not pay. And so, in the middle 
classes, want sharpens wit; higher-class women seek higher-class 
work, and the hungry hordes advance; through defeat and failure, 
poor attempts and paltry successes, till, daily wiser in the tactics of 
war, they assail the male strongholds of the professions themselves. 
Great is the outcry and dire the dismay! And, most scandalous 
feature of all, that knowledge of business and culture of intellect, 
which woman sought from necessity, she now pursues con amore, 
and with no further aim than that of developing her powers and 
serving her kind! 

And so more and more does the light of her broadening faculties 
shine before men, who, seeing her good deeds, far from glorifying 
their Father which is in heaven, seem rather inclined to blame Him 
for thus including woman in the evolutionary plan, and so chasing 
away that mental darkness which so many men would have had 
retained as the only medium in which their farthing rushlight of 
wisdom had any chance of showing. 

She has made her way through school and college up to some of 
the foremost educational posts, through the ordeal of ward and dis- 
secting-room to honourable places on the medical staff; and now, 
through legal lore and Divinity Hall, she approaches the sanctuaries 
of the Law and the Church—nay, is already within the portals. 
American Portias are called to the bar, and American clergy- 
women exhort unto righteousness from thg.vantage ground of the 
pulpit. Although the utterances of St. Paul, persistently torn from 
the context of time and nation, will cause much grating of eccle- 
siastical hinges, the doors are already swinging, and will soon stand 
wide. Woman’s fitness must in the end prevail. Physical objections 
there are none; her voice is as flexible, as penetrating, as man's ; her 
oratory as graceful, her earnestness is as real. In the Church, if 
anywhere, the mind and heart should be the measure of the man. 
As regards mind, we are sure she would raise the average ; and for 
heart—none will dispute her that. Her gift of language is proverbial, 
and there are many Dinahs amongst us, whose eloquence, unen- 
couraged by stipend, is, in promiscuous religious meetings, outpoured 
in the service of God. Women can, do, may preach, only it seems 
they must not be paid for it! Whether any one at all should be 
paid is, of course, a disputed point; but in the Church, as it is, 
women should have an authorized place. They succeed abroad as 
missionaries, where the post is more arduous; why should they fail 
at; home? The path of the pioneer is not a smooth one, and not often 
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sought by those who are doubtful of the goal. As for the Law, 
there is not even a St. Paul againstit. If quotations must be made, 
Shakespeare comes first, and in his unerring hands Portia is her own 
justification, just as, doubtless, her American followers already are, 
and as the women of this land soon shall be! 

And now let us review objections. The commonplace man 
expresses his frankly. In the first place, he resents woman’s rival- 
ship, and complains that it lessens his respect for her. From the 
respect that would see one die of hunger rather than share with one 
chances of wealth, may we all be preserved! He fears, too, that 
his chops may suffer, and his wife have a mind of her own. But 
surely he has the world to choose from, and culture, even if, as is 
fooolishly imagined, it be out of sympathy with the kitchen, is not 
yet universal. If the wife of his choice prefer Plato to puddings, he 
has himself to thank. He should have known what he wanted, and 
waited till he got it. 

The beauty lover mourns that these higher occupations are spoiling 
women’s looks, For long the Hellenism of the world has been 
represented by her, created as she seemed to call forth expression, 
not to show it. There is no doubt that her higher brow, her stronger 
mouth, her greater animation, her deeper, stronger moods—all are 
changing the old ideal. Junos are rare, Venuses the exception ; 
Minervas only remain. But we can already picture the time when 
the three will be merged in one, and to the charm of Teutonic 
expression will be added the grace of Grecian feature. 

Much unworthy opposition comes, alas! from woman herself. "We 
hear of “ man’s inhumanity to man.” Woman’s inhumanity to woman 
is worse. The self-righteous woman of to-day seems to be trans- 
ferring her wrath from the vicious to the advanced. She bewails 
their lack of modesty, and their growing tendency to push themselves 
forward ; not that there is any harm in this, when the object sought 
is within the legitimate range of womanly desire, such as ball-room 
reputation, promenade renown. It is seeking things beyond her 
sphere—an honest livelihood, influence over the higher moods of 
others, that all true women should shun! Too inert to strive for 
better things herself, she scouts at those who do, and sets about 
proving that their labour is in vain. “ Men hate advanced women,” 
say the flirt and the coquette ; and this is partly true. They may hate 
the name—it has become synonymous with so much silly swagger, 
such paltry pretence. As, in national changes, hundreds have flocked 
to the new banner only because unfit for the old! They may hate 
the name, but the best men in the end must come to love the 
reality. For the truly advanced are those who, foremost of the old, 
have but added the new; who having fairly trod each step of 
evolution, now rightly lead the van. The really womanly before 
are more really womanly now; and the energy not all grace that 
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sometimes marks them now is natural from the sharpness of the 
struggle, and when peace is proclaimed will vanish, 
“Oh! wasteful woman, she who may 

On her sweet self set her own price, 

Knowing he cannot choose but pay ; 

How hath she cheapened paradise ! 

How given for nought the choicest gift, 

How spoilt the bread and spilt the wine, 

Which, spent with due respective thrift, 

Had made brutes men and man divine!” 
Outbid on all sides, as are those who would raise the price, they will 
nevertheless in the end prevail, ‘‘ We needs must love the highest 
when we see it,” but men must have time to see. Those were good 
old times for silly women when the mixing of a posset made them 
virtuous, and skill in antimacassars an ornament to their sex ; when 
the rouge-pot and the milliner paved the way to man’s heart, and 
the kitchen and the cupboard to his esteem ; when lack of logic was 
their privilege, and lack of learning their duty; when to be unworthy 
was often to be womanly; when they were brought up to believe 
and not to reason, as Napoleon I. is said to have advised, and so 
became open to all sorts of error; when empty of culture, they were 
full of caprice, and void of mind were replete with malice ; for, as the 
French say, ‘“ La méchanceté vient non pas de ce qu’on a d’esprit mais 
de ce qu’on n’en a pas assez.” 

And now we come to the mass of intelligent men and women who 
have a “ sentiment” against this “ Woman Question,’ who admire 
justice but shrink from its consequences; whose womanly ideal, 
soft-voiced and tender-hearted, is too precious to be willingly given 
over to change. Woman is to them too high, too pure for contact 
with the work-a-day world. They would put her in a shrine and 
worship her. They would have her alight as a ministering angel, 
but gingerly, for fear of soiling her wings. It is from them we hear 
so much about woman’s true mission: the tending of the sick, the 
holy charge of childhood; and we agree with them in every point. 
Were it necessary to sacrifice this ideal to advancement, we should 
be the first to pause. 

But such sentiment, beautiful in itself, is wrongly directed, and 
is opposed not to a reality, but to a popular caricature. Those who 
hold it picture advanced women with instincts warped, with brutal- 
ized physique ; but are our lady-doctors, our school-board members, 
our high-school teachers brutal and unsexed? We see no sign of it. 
Over-education is an evil from which boys suffer as well as girls, 
and the gymnastic training which is now being extended to their 
sisters has alone saved them. Where the essentials of success are 
intelligence, energy, perseverance, may not woman shine as well as 
man, and without risk of deterioration? If such qualities are un- 
womanly, it is time she was unsexed. To equal man she need not 
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ape him, nor, by copying his unessentials, grow mannish. Her 
voice is softer at a sick-bed, and a martial stride adds nothing to 
the dignity of a surplice, And how the higher essentials, not of 
relative but of absolute life, success—truth, purity, gentleness, 
justice—will be lessened by a larger and more public sphere, it is 
difficult to imagine. Truth will grow stronger with strength, purity 
become positive instead of negative, gentleness be purged of weak- 
ness, and justice grow possible from the judicial power which is 
indispensable for deciding claims, and which trained intellect and 
knowledge of facts alone can give. ‘We should be delighted,” 
say many, “‘for women to enter the professions, were they only 
fitted for them. But think of their physique, their prejudice, how 
they reason in a circle, how jump to conclusions; the public would 
be sacrificed to persons, and principles to pique.” But we have 
heard of men doing good work who were not very robust. King 
Alfred was not a giant, nor the poet Pope a miracle of health, and 
the pillars of the Church and Law themselves are not always mighty 
men of valour. Men have been known to betray preference for the 
circular route in reasoning and short-cuts to conclusions, and we 
have heard of politicians to whom Gladstone was more than their 
principles. So we see that man falls short of perfection. Yet he is 
not without hope of himself, and why should woman despair? Must 
she alone stand aside from the march of progress and be as she 
has been? Such @ priort judgments are unworthy of a scientific 
age. We want an a posteriori verdict, and claim the right of experi- 
ment. Let us not read failure as a whole from individual fiasco, 
and remember that failure is a shadow that haunts the sun of 
success. 

And now for the last objection. ‘“ What is the good of all this 
higher education ?” say some. ‘No sooner is a woman ready for a 
career than she marries: forgets her high calling, or, at most, passes 
it on to her children.” 

Advanced women cannot do better than marry. They will inaugu- 
rate a higher domestic tone, and hand on their own acquired adapta- 
tion to the new environment. Their technical training may be lost 
in domestic duties, but with a truer civilization, which shall retain 
only the essentials of home and social life, with smaller families, and 
with the labour-saving methods acquired through business-like habits, 
marriage will not always mean for them, as it too often does now, 
the end of development. There is nothing incongruous between 
“ mending” and mathematics, cooking and chemistry, and, as Howells 
in one of his novels, says, “ Lofty ideals, when not indulged in at the 
expense of lowly realities, he had never found hurtful to any one.” 
And there is no reason why, if fashion permitted, she should not even 
clothe her household in scarlet, like the virtuous woman of Proverbs, 
and so put herself beyond reproach for ever! 
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And if woman would be man’s real helpmeet, she must advance. 
“Women govern us,” writes a Frenchman. “Let us render them 
perfect ; the more they are enlightened, so much the more shall we 
be. On the cultivation of the mind of women depends the wisdom 
of men. It is by women that Nature wins on the hearts of men.” By 
sharing the more material part of man’s life woman increases its 
attractiveness, for what she shares is alone complete. But when in- 
tellectual interests are partaken in as well, the joy of completeness in 
the higher will far outweigh the loss of energy in the lower functions. 
With double strides instead of single, the two will advance acai 
until the twain are indeed one. 

So out of seeming evil good has come. The numerical Seemellte 
of the sexes, by changing the environment of woman, and forcing her 
on to higher effort, has advanced the cause of humanity. Men alone 
have done well; but, looking round on the corrupt laws which the 
best of them sanction, on the lowness of professional and commercial 
aims, on their apologetic attitude towards much that is good, and 
their satisfaction with more that is bad, we cannot help hoping 
that, with women, they may do better still. ‘“ And; after all, the 
true measure of a woman’s right of knowledge is her capacity for 
receiving it,” and of her fitness for work, the way in which she does 
it; not any thoughts or theories of ours. The wave of progress is 
stealing on—over blame, abuse, contempt; and not one of us is 
stronger than Canute of old to arrest the rising tide. 





NATIONALITY, NOT SEPARATION. 


“Tr a man were permitted to make all the ballads of a nation, he 
need not care who should make the laws.” In such quaint phrase did 
one of the wisest of the world’s administrators of the past imply the 
paramount importance of considering the sentiment of nationality in 
the government of men. Nationality is the pivot upon which the 
Irish question turns: we hope to prove this proposition by facts 
which we are about to mention. 

Going but little further back than one century of the seven 
during which Ireland has experienced English domination, we find 
that, on the breaking out of the war of American independence in 
the year 1775, the Irish, who were then struggling for their own par- 
liamentary independence against manifold disabilities, had to decide 
whether they should take part against a colony where precisely the 
same struggle was going on, or hold aloof. They decided upon 
the former course, and furnished reinforcements. In view of a 
possibility of a French invasion, and when French men-of-war were 
hovering around the coast of Ireland, the Irish showed no disposition 
to avail themselves of foreign aid in order to effect their separation 
from England. On the contrary, precisely at this crisis, when the 
greater proportion of the fifteen thousand men whom Ireland was 
supporting was abroad, fighting England’s battles, all classes enrolled 
themselves into a home army of Irish Volunteers for self-defence. 
The Irish were at the time a Nation under the common King of 
England and Ireland, governing themselves through their own Par- 
liament ; and although, in view of the many disabilities under which 
they still laboured, their legislative independence was but little more 
than nominal, they yet hoped and strove by respectful appeals to the 
English Government for the removal of the same through a reform 
of Parliament—most especially for the removal of their crying 
grievance by Roman Catholic emancipation, so long promised. Thus, 
cherishing their rights as a nation, however as yet restricted, and 
relying upon England for their full concession in time, the people 
of Ireland had read the fable of “The Horse and the Man” too well 
and too wisely to risk their independence by calling in foreign aid. 
Surely the conduct of the Irish at this momentous period, in presence 
of the temptation held out to them by the French, is a lasting con- 
futation of the assertion of Dissentient Liberals that were Home Rule 
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granted to Ireland, England would be always exposed to the danger 
arising from the union of Ireland with England’s enemies ! 

Again, in 1781, when the news of Lord Cornwallis’ surrender 
in America was received, a loyal address of sympathy with the 
Crown was moved and carried in the Irish Parliament in substitution 
of a somewhat hostile motion then imminent.! 

In the year 1793, the elective franchise was granted to Roman 
Catholics, but they were still held ineligible to sit in either House 
of Parliament, and this disqualification was the crying grievance of 
the Irish’ nation. Nevertheless, the concession of the franchise was 
accepted as an earnest of the approaching fulfilment of the long. pro- 
mised Catholic Emancipation (the more especially since Pitt had 
spoken in favour of the measure, and had followed it up practically 
by a change in the Viceroyalty—Fitzgibbon (Lord Clare) being re- 
called, and Lord FitzWilliam, an ardent advocate of Emancipation, 
being sent to replace him with full powers) and the national loyalty 
was again testified with a superadded proof of practical gratitude by 
a vote of £1,800,000 for the French war, and twenty thousand men 
raised for the navy. 

It may be contended that the Irish Parliament was at that time 
exclusively Protestant and, therefore, that the instances of loyalty 
above cited as an argument for its restoration, afford no presumption 
in favour of the loyalty of a Parliament if now established in Dublin, 
since such would contain a large Papist element. We must observe, 
however, that the loyalty of the Irish Parliament of the last century 
was largely due to the promised admission of Roman Catholics to sit 
in it. Their enfranchisement as electors in 1793 in pursuance of 
that promise, and as an earnest of its approaching fulfilment, served 
but to confirm and enhance the sentiment. In proof of this argu- 
ment, we point to the fact that when Pitt, to please the king, 
changed front on that question, it was the rejectment of Grattan’s 
Emancipation Bill in 1795, through the English Minister's pre- 
ponderating influence in the Irish Parliament, that brought about 
the rebellion, Those were the days of rotten boroughs in Ireland, as 
in England before the Reform Bill; also of plural voting, which 
survives among our own immaculate institutions in the. present 
“days of grace.” 

If, at this juncture, Napoleon had taken his army to Ireland in- 
stead of to Egypt, how different might have been the attitude of the 
Irish people from their former demeanour when threatened with a 
French invasion—and how different perhaps the result. 

Mr, Lecky—himself an opponent of Home Rule—said in his 
letter to the Zimes of January 13, 1886: “The Irish Parliament 
had many faults, but it contained no element of disloyalty, and it 


1 Froude’s English in Ireland, a ii. p. 324; and Lecky’s History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century, vol. iv. pp. 526, 527, 
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was always prepared to make large and sometimes even exaggerated 
sacrifices in defence of the Empire.” And again in his lately pub- 
lished volumes, in continuation of his History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century, Mr. Lecky’s testimony to the increased pros- 
perity of Ireland under its native Parliament goes far to support 
Mr. Gladstone’s view of its having been “almost a Golden Age of 
Irish history.”? 

The key-note of our successful system of administration in India 
is the recognition of nationalities throughout the vast variety of 
diverse races with which we have been brought into contact in our 
onward march to Empire. This itis that has smoothed for us the path 
of conquest and has enabled us to consolidate each new acquisition. 
By turns each conquered nation .has felt that its nationality was 
respected. Its peculiar institutions, laws, customs, even prejudices, re- 
mained uninterfered with—the only exceptions being where the higher 
law of humanity demanded repression, as in the case of barbarous 
rites, such as Suttee and human sacrifices. ‘‘ All these divers reli- 
gions were, to their devotees, all equally true; to the philosopher, all 
equally false; to the magistrate,-all equally useful.” Mahomedan 
Law and Hindoo Law have been incorporated with British Law in 
the Civil Code, and property passes by devise under the laws of 
inheritance peculiar to each race. Evidence in Court is taken con- 
formably with the sense of responsibility of each creed. The 
Mahomedan is sworn on the Koran: the Hindoo on the holy Ganges 
water (Ganga Jalle). Our Bank Holidays are held on the appointed 
native festivals, when all the Courts are closed. In short, each 
conquered nation, left in full enjoyment of its distinctive nationality, 
feels that of the many successive governments to which it had been 
its lot to pass, the just, tolerant, Protectorate of the British is by far 
the most tolerable and beneficent. 

One signal departure in recent history from the policy of wise 
toleration above sketched, was followed by a speedy Nemesis in the 
great mutiny of 1857. The Annexation policy, designed by the 
denial of the right of adoption (in violation of the established laws 
of succession in failure of direct heirs), to bring about the subversion 
of all the independent States of India, had laid the axe at the root 
of each dynastic tree. Rebellion caused the grievance to be re- 
dressed. The first act of the Queen when assuming the direct control 
in India, on the abolition of the Court of Directors, was formally 
to renounce the policy in question. The proclamation announcing 
this renunciation to the princes and chiefs of India was promulgated 
under Lord Derby’s administration as Secretary of State for India, 
and was a message of peace equally welcome to princes and peoples. 

The argument derivable from foreign experience is scarcely less 
cogent than that from the English administration of India. Especially 


1 Lecky’s History of England in the Highteenth Century, vol. vi. p. 607. 
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notable in this connection is the government by ancient Rome of her 
world-wide colonial possessions—a government based both during her 
rise and at her zenith on the largest and most tolerant recognition 
of nationalities. All the gods of her conquered kingdoms found a 
niche in the National Pantheon. Our own colonies exemplify in a 
most striking manner the soundness of the principle here contended 
for. Complete autonomy, in respect of their home government, 
having been conceded to them, they have proved the strength and 
genuiness of their loyalty by their readiness to rally to the British 
standard whenever and wherever unfurled. 

The German Empire, built up by the masterly hand of the Master- 
mason of Europe, furnishes another striking example. 

The wisdom evinced in yielding obedience to the political principle 
in question, becomes impressively apparent when the results of such 
obedience are contrasted with those produced by the application of 
the opposite principle in America, where George III.’s denial to the 
Pilgrim Fathers and their descendants of the rights and privileges of 
the nationality which they had heroically founded, lost England her 
American colonies after an inglorious war unrighteously waged. 
France, passim, furnishes another example. What is the cause of 
the scant success of the French in colonizing? Simply because, 
with Paris on the brain, as the social centre of the universe, they 
are so entirely absorbed in their own nationality, that they cannot 
conceive of any serious independent existence on any other model. 

The two most prominent Dissentient Liberals who have discussed 
in their public utterances the question of Irish Nationality, are Lord 
Hartington and Lord Derby. Lord Hartington in his speech at 
Manchester, June 24 last, expressed his opinion that nationality, 
independence, and separation, are synonymous terms gud Home 
Rule in Ireland. Lord Derby, on the other hand, in his address to 
the Liberal Unionist Association of Liverpool, June 3 last, differ- 
entiated them in the following discriminating terms: ‘ What did 
nationality mean ?” he asked. “He would admit at once that it 
did not mean a formal separation from the British Crown 
The Queen would no doubt remain Sovereign, but she would be 
guided by Irish advisers, and under their system it would be neces- 
sary that the Queen should act by Ministerial advice. Such action 
would be equivalent to the separation of the country.” Herein 
Lord Derby appears to have overlooked the controlling action of the 
English Privy Council in relation to the Irish Parliament and its 
Executive under the Constitution of 1782. Under that Constitution, 
by the provisions of Yelverton’s Act, in modification of Poyning’s 
Law, before any Bill passed by both Houses of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment could receive the assent of the Lord Lieutenant, as the king’s 
representative, the consent of the Sovereign, under the Great Seal of 
England was necessary. This was, in short, the prerogative of the 
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Veto, safeguarding the Empire against any possible infringement of 
its unity or other high Imperial interest through any undue license 
on the part of the Irish legislature. 

Another objection remains to be disposed of. It is supposed that 
the establishment of a Parliament in Dublin would mean the 
handing over of the government of the country into the hands of 
the present Irish M.P.’s, This apprehension has been, we believe, 
the main influencing motive of the union of the Dissentient Liberals 
with the Tories—some interested on behalf of the landlord class, others 
on behalf of the minority in Ireland—both interests supposed likely to 
be jeopardized by the re-establishment of a Parliament in Dublin. 
Pursuant to the extension of the franchise, the present M.P.’s for 
Ireland were elected to fight the parliamentary battle of Home Rule 
(in favour of which they are unanimous) with the very weapons of 
solid voting which both of the great constitutional parties with whom 
they have to deal in the House had used against them. 

However, when once the object for which they were elected and 
do exist were attained, their occupation as a party would be gone. 
The future members of the local legislature, if such were established 
in Dublin, would be elected as representatives of the material 
interests of the country—men with a stake in it—and might thus be 
expected to be strongly conservative and tolerant. 

This view is held and expressed by the small Irish landlords. 
They consider that a local Parliament in Dublin would be the best 
thing for Ireland and for their own class; for they would then be 
able to enter it and defend their interests in their places without 
neglecting their own estates. It is impossible for them to attend to 
parliamentary duties at the distance of London, even if the cost of 
contesting an English seat did not place it wholly out of their reach. 
And their case in this respect is equally that of the small merchants, 
tradesmen, and business and professional men in Ireland generally. 
Since, then, the proper representatives of a country are its middle 
class, it appears that the middie class in Ireland can take no part in 
the deliberations of the Parliament sitting in Westminster. The 
corollary is, therefore, irresistible—Ireland is virtually unrepresented 
in the British Parliament, ; 

As for the “ Disruption of the Empire” cuckoo-cry, do the Dis- 
sentient Liberals seriously ask us to believe, that they believe, that 
anybody believes, except the Vulcan Press, which derives a profit 
from forging clap-trap thunderbolts for a Brummagem Jove, that 
with the record before us of the loyal service rendered to England 
by the Irish Parliament of the past, the modified restoration of it 
under statutory safeguards would bring this great Empire to ruin? 
—that the page of British history, illuminated by so illustrious a 
bead-roll, is but a myth ?—the jubilee celebration of the last fifty 
years of the record, but a dissolving view? If so we can only 
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invoke the aid of Mr. Punch, and venture to suggest a cartoon for 
the situation :—Britannia in weeds—a very Niobe all tears—crouch- 
ing at the base of the Nelson monument, bewailing her departed 
glory ; and the attendant lions, scared from their majestic propriety, 
“roaring” in sympathetic response, “ gently as any sucking dove.” 
Motto, Fuimus. 

Another objection —the protection of minorities. : Objector- 
general Mr. Chamberlain—his alternative scheme of government for 
Ireland through the medium of local elective boards. Now, since 
Nationalists are in a majority, it is clear they will for the most part 
be elected as members. Consequently, assuming as we must by the 
objector’s hypothesis, that there is a desire on the part of the majority 
in Ireland to oppress the minority, they would be placed in a coign of 
vantage as members of the Government local boards, to wreak their 
evil will on the minority, The scheme in question therefore appears 
to be calculated to operate in a direction diametrically opposite to 
that contemplated by its author. This view gathers strong support 
from the opinion expressed by Lord Salisbury in his statesmanlike 
speech at Newport :— 

“¢ A local authority,” said his‘ lordship, “is more exposed to the tempta- 
tion, and has more facility for enabling a majority to be unjust to the minority 
than is the case when the authority derives its sanction and extends its juris- 
diction over a wide area, That is one of the weaknesses of local authorities. 
In a large central authority the wisdom of several parts of the country will 
correct the folly or mistakes of one. In a local authority that corrective, to 
a much greater extent, is wanting, and it would be impossible to leave that 
out of sight in the extension of any such local authority in Ireland.” 

In suppport of his lordship’s original advocacy of the establish- 
ment of “a large central authority,” we beg to observe that, under 
the responsibility of Home Rule, the party in power would lie under 
a salutary restraining influence. ‘‘ Responsibility,” as Lord Spencer 
well said at Rugby, “ worked a great change in men. He believed 
Irishmen to be as patriotic and fond of their country as any other 
nation; that they would rise to the occasion when they were given 
the responsibility of governing Ireland, and that they would have a 
strong government determined to maintain law and order in their 
country.” If there is any one man who pre-eminently above all 
others in England is entitled to speak on the question of maintain- 
ing law and order in Ireland, it is Lord Spencer. At a crisis of 
unexampled difficulty and danger, he undertook the government of 
the country, and by the exercise of that rare combination, good 
sense, good nature, and a firm and steady hand—“ three quali- 
ties,” as Mountstuart Elphinstone wrote,’ “though singly, sounding 
so common, are not found combined in one and the same person in 
any eminent degree above once in a century ”—succeeded in restoring 
order. 


1 Letter to Colonel John Sutherland, Governor-General’s Agent in Rajputana. 
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The most elaborate, and as an academical exercitation, perhaps 
the ablest pronouncement against the policy of Home Rule, is to be 
found in Professor Dicey’s late book, entitled England's Case Against 
Home Rule. 

Mr. Dicey in his preface candidly avows that he has no special 
knowledge of Ireland. Further, that the contents of his book are 
avowedly made up for the greater part of articles which had already 
been published, and thanks are returned in his preface to the owners 
of the Contemporary Review, and of the New York Nation for their 
permission to make free use of his contributions to the pages of their 
periodicals, Intent on thus raking up the ashes of past lucubrations 
on the abstract principles of constitutional law, our author seems to 
have ignored the modifying influences of recent legislation which, on 
the one hand, has made the Irish tenant part proprietor in the soil 
in a complicated dual ownership, and, on the other, has extended the 
franchise in Ireland in a manner to bring an overwhelming consti- 
tutional demand for Home Rule before the Imperial Parliament. 
Whilst, according to Mr. Dicey, then, all honour as an able lecturer 
on the abstract principles and theory of law, we must demur to his 
claim to be heard as an authority on the burning question of prac- 
tical politics presented by the Home Rule imbroglio of to-day, and 
the serious division of parties which it has occasioned. We hear the 
rattle of the dead bones of defunct statutes, ‘and refuse to be scared 
by that skeleton out of the Tory closet. 

Nevertheless, Fas est ab hoste doceri. We shall find much 
in Mr. Dicey’s pages to support our view, and we shall quote 
him accordingly, not without tendering him, as are due, our 
grateful acknowledgements. “The feeling of nationality,” he says 
in one place, “‘has played a very subordinate part in fomenting 
or keeping alive Irish discontent.”' Again in another we 
find: “The best side of Irish discontent consists in enthusiasm 
for Irish. nationality.” These two passages bearing severally 
on the essence of our contention, appear to involve a contradic- 
tion in terms. In reference to the former passage, the author 
proceeds (p. 98), in elucidation of his first position, to put an hypo- 
thetical case. ‘‘ Let us grant, however, for a moment, that Home 
Rulers are right, and that millions of Irishmen are inspired with 
the passion of nationality. Even on this supposition the Home Rule 
doctrine stands in a bad way,” because “then the demand must be 
satisfied, if at all, not by Home Rule, but by independence.” This 
is a mere doctrinaire assumption, a putting of words into the 
mouths of the Irish people in a sense contrary to what they have 
themselves spoken. They say they will be satisfied with that condi- 
tion of Home Rule represented by a Statutory Parliament sitting in 
Dublin. If this, then, were established, and the Irish members 


1 Dicey’s England’s Case Against Home Rule, p. 96. 2 Ibid. p. 213 
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removed from the Imperial Parliament, the feasibility of which with- 
out infringement of the taxation-cum-representation principle is 
simply a question of preliminary adjustment of proportional financial 
burdens, the following passage from Mr. Dicey will demonstrate his 
view of how safely and advantageously the measure would work. 

“The Irish Parliament would depend for its very existence on an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament, and the British Parliament would be able, without 
consulting any Irish representative, to modify, override, or abolish all or any 
part of the Act constituting the Irish Parliament, The legal authority, 
and the ease with which the British Parliament could suspend or abolish the 
Irish Constitution, would have two good results: the one that Great Britain 
would have a sanction by which to enforce the adherence of the Irish 
Government to just principles of legislation and of administration; the other 
that the readiness with which this sanction could be applied would, it is not 
unlikely, make its application needless.” 


The last professed opponent of Home Rule whom we shall 
summon to give involuntary testimony in its favour is Froude.’ 
Contrasting the condition of Ireland before and after the Union, he 
says :-— 

“ Meanwhile, socially and internally, the Union worked only mischief. In 
the last century Ireland had an intellectual life. Besides her popular orators, 
she produced artists, men of letters, statesmen, soldiers—the best of which 
the Empire had to boast. Society was never anywhere perhaps more brilliant 
than in Dublin in the years which succeeded 1782. The great Peers and 
Commoners had cast in their lot with the national life. They had their 
castles in the country and their town-houses in the metropolis. Their lives 
had a public purpose. They were conscious of high responsibilities, and if 
they were not always wise they had force and dignity of character. With 
the Union all was changed. The centre of political life had been removed 
to England, and men who had intellect and ambition followed it 


Is it too much to hope that with the restoration of the Irish 
Parliament the former prosperity of the country, so eloquently por- 
trayed by Froude, would return ? 

The alternative policy of repression, on the other hand, which Lord 
Salisbury has adopted in dull repetition of a process which has been 
often tried, and which has always failed, provokes an inquiry into his 
qualifications for dealing with the question. Mr. Goschen, who some 
time ago declared that he “ would not give a blank cheque to Lord 
Salisbury ” now “backs his bill” for coercion! But the Right 
Honourable gentleman has blossomed into a full-blown Chancellor of 
the Exchequer since then. Circumstances alter cases. The recent 
meeting at the Carlton Club, at which Lord Salisbury presided, re- 
called a previous meeting at the same institution, which he convened 
more than two years ago (1885), to consider the course which the 
Tory party should take in consequence of the Franchise Extension 
Bill having passed in the House of Commons—that is to say, how 
the will of the majority in the House of the representatives of the 


1 Froude’s English in Ireland, vol. iii. p. 252. 
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people should be overborne by the packed majority of Lords which 
he led in the Upper Chamber. What was this but a conspiracy 
against the liberties of the people? On the recent occasion it is an 
open secret that the meeting was convened on account of a threatened 
revolt of the Dissentient Liberals against certain provisions of the 
Government Land Bill. The surrender of the points in question was 
proposed to the meeting by Lord Salisbury to avert the defection of 
their allies, a course, again, which created a revolt on the part of 
some of his own followers. Thus we have presented for our edifica- — 
tion an instructive lesson in constitutional statesmanship—govern- 
ment by Carlton Club cabal—tempered by occasional revolt. 

There are two devices which have been adopted by the Dissentient 
Liberals generally throughout the present controversy that would 
seem to imply a consciousness of the weakness of their cause on its 
merits: 1. Calling themselves “‘ Liberal Unionists,” and their adver- 
saries “ Separatists,” thereby begging the whole question at issue; 
and 2, stigmatizing Home Rulers as blind followers of Mr. Gladstone, 
for obvious reasons. In regard to the first device, we express our 
opinion that it is a good omen for the Home Rule cause. In regard 
to the second, we venture to affirm that a large proportion, at least 
of those members of Parliament, and of the Liberal party generally 
who support the claim of Home Rule, do so because they are con- 
vinced that that claim is well founded. Mr. Gladstone’s advocacy of 
it is, no doubt, a powerful confirmation of the soundness of their 
conviction; but in accepting him as their leader, they do not 
surrender their “ right of private judgment,” and necessarily commit 
themselves to endorse every measure he may propose. 

Count Beust, no unfriendly critic of England, said, he had 
always considered it a pity that the Queen of England had not made 
a point of residing for a month or two every year in Ireland, as the 
Emperor and Empress of Austria do in Hungary. 

The Queen’s experience of Irish loyalty in the enthusiastic 
receptions her Majesty met with in her three flying visits to Ireland 
in the years 1849, 1853 and 1861 might well have encouraged 
her to cultivate a more intimate acquaintance with her Irish subjects. 
‘“‘Ah, Queenee, dear,” shouted one old lady, who was specially gushing 
over the royal children ; “call one of them Pat, and all Ireland will 
die for ye”—a hint that was not forgotten in the christening of 
the Duke of Connaught the following year. In the bright record of 
national benefits which the Court Chronicler of the past fifty years 
has had to inscribe on the illuminated page of the Jubilee celebra- 
tion, none assuredly would compare in honour, in beneficence, or in 
substantial national service with that of bringing about a real union 
of hearts between the peoples of England and Ireland in place of 
the fraud-begotten, force-maintained Paper union which is now keep- 
ing the two nations divided. 





THE ANGLO-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT 
QUESTION. 


WE English have long been in the habit of thinking that the large 
body of authors in the United States are the most fortunate authors 
in the world; but according to evidence which has recently been 
put forward, and which we shall hereafter adduce, they are, it seems, 
great sufferers. 

A statement of their hardships was presented to the public by Mr. 
Brander Matthews in the New Princeton Review for September 1887 
and January 1888. From this statement we here extract a few 
passages mentioning various American works which have been 
published in England without permission, first obtained, of their 
authors, and for the publication of which they have received nothing 
from the English publishers. 

“ Longfellow’s poems,” says Mr. Matthews, “are included in 
almost every cheap ‘ Library’ issued in England ; and one or another 
of Hawthorne’s romances, the Scarlet Letter, or Transformation (as 
the English publisher miscalls it), is always turning up in English 
catalogues, even in the most unexpected collections. Of late 
years there have been many reprints of Emerson’s chief books. 
Before Mr, Lowell was appointed Minister to England he was known 
there as the author of the Biglow Papers, as a humorist only, and, in 
the main, as a rival to ‘Artemus Ward’ and ‘Josh Billings’; now 
there are various editions of his serious poems and of his criticisms. 
In like manner, the visit of Dr. Holmes to London last summer 
called forth a host of reprints of his prose and of his poetry.” 

The “ Star Series,” published by Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., 
“ contained in 1885 ninety-one numbers, and of these I have been able 
to identify thirty-six as of American authorship; among them are 
The Wide, Wide World, The Prince of the House of David, That 
Lass 0° Lowrie's, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Little Women, Ben Hur, and six 
of Mr, E. P. Roe’s stories,” 

After mentioning other American books, republished without the 
consent of their authors, Mr. Matthews adverts to the misdeeds of 
Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Tyler, who publish the “Home Treasure 
Library,” and who announce their intention that “a tone of pure 
morality and lofty aim shall characterize the whole of the volumes in 
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this library.” Of the thirty-eight volumes in it “ thirty were written 
by American authors, including Professor Ingraham, Miss Alcott, 
Mrs. Whitney, and Miss Wetherill.” We are further told that the 
‘*Good Worth Library,” published by the same firm, and which is 
said to include only such works as conduce to “the promotion of 
knowledge, the furtherance of wisdom, and the charm of amuse- 
ment,” contains “ at least seven American books, by Mr. Beecher, 
Mr. J. T. Headley, Mr. T. T. Munger, and Professor William 
Mathews.” The praiseworthy energy of these notable publishers in 
providing for the intellectual, and especially the moral, development 
of the English people, seems to be chiefly expended in diffusing those 
purifying and ennobling influences, the abundant sources of which 
they find in the United States. Their “Good Tone Library,” con- 
sisting of works “most calculated to elevate the mind and give a 
high tone to the character,” contained twenty different works when Mr. 
Matthews’ attention was directed to it; and all of these, ‘ excepting 
only three,” he tells us, “have been forced across the Atlantic as 
foreign missionaries.” In his eagerness to make known how 
indefatigable are Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Tyler in assuring to the 
English people the moral, as well as the intellectual, blessings derivable 
from American authors, he fills nearly three octavo pages with a record 
of the achievements of that firm. He informs us that in their series 
of “ Favourite Authors,” consisting of twenty-seven volumes, “ seven 
by American authors have been impressed by a process as harsh as 
that which caused the war of 1812;” that in their “Select Library 
of Fiction,’ extending to nearly four hundred volumes, “there are 
more than thirty volumes captured unwillingly and unwittingly from 
writers who were born on this (the Western) side of the Atlantic 

In 1885 there were less than one hundred volumes in ‘ The People’s 
Standard Library’ (also issued by Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Tyler), 
and of these nearly twenty were of American authorship.” 

The world of English readers ought to be really grateful to Mr. 
Matthews for his efforts to awaken it to a just sense of its indebted- 
ness to these enterprising gentlemen who, in addition to their praise- 
worthy work, already mentioned, manifest their untiring solicitude 
for, and endeavour to ensure, the moral excellence and purity of the 
literary material which they offer to the British public by providing 
it with that admirable collection of books called the “ Lily Series.” 
The public are offered the trustworthy guarantee of this fastidious 
firm of excellent moral, as well as literary, censors that the “ Lily 
Series” consists exclusively ot books distinguished “‘by their high tone, 
pure taste, and thorough principle,” and that “ no author whose name 
is not a guarantee of the real worth and purity of his or her work, 
or whose book has not been subjected to a rigid examination, will be 
admitted into the ‘ Lily Series.’ ” 

Of the seventy-nine books contained in this series, “‘ not more 
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than nineteen,” Mr. Matthews assures us, ‘‘can be ascribed to 
English writers.” Seeing that Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Tyler had to 
cross the Atlantic in order to procure three-fourths of these works of 
“high tone, pure taste, and thorough principle,” Mr. Matthews may 
well say, as he does, that his people should take this interesting fact 
“as a high compliment to the morality of American novelists.” He 
implies that all the American literary works which form a large 
proportion of the whole of Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Tyler’s publica- 
tions have been republished by them without permission of their 
authors, and he evidently thinks that the “ high compliment to their 
morality,” paid to them by the unauthorized publication of their 
works, is insufficient payment. No doubt Messrs. Ward, Lock, & 
Tyler think differently, Perhaps they also think that if, systemati- 
cally, they break the commandment, “Thou shalt not steal,”’ they 
make ample atonement for their habitual sinnings by providing the 
British public with a continuous supply from the trans-Atlantic 
source—pure and undefiled—of works of “high tone, pure taste, and 
thorough principle :” as the authorship of these works costs them 
no more than the brooms cost the broomseller who stole them ready 
made, Messrs. Ward, Lock, &.Tyler, emulating their kindred spirits, 
_ engaged in like enterprises on the other side of the Atlantic, gene- 
rously offer to the public the works in question at prices enabling 
every one to partake of the ennobling influence of the literature of 
“pure morality and lofty aim,” which they are constantly diffusing. 

But, as even the best of minds cannot prudently be kept in a 
continuous state of high moral tension, Messrs, Ward, Lock, & Tyler, 
as Mr. Matthews informs us, considerately provide for their readers 
two series of works called respectively, ‘“‘ Beeton’s Humorous Books,” 
and ‘Popular Sixpenny Books.” American authors, as we are 
informed, contribute a not inconsiderable proportion of these, and 
thus it appears that English readers derive a large share of their 
amusement, as well as of their moral edification, from beyond the 
Atlantic by virtue of the ministrations (Mr. Matthews calls them 
piracies) of Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Tyler. They are not alone, how- 
ever, in this important work. 

Among their chief co-operators, according to Mr. Matthews, are 
Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell, and Messrs, Warne & Co. The series of 
“Tilustrated Merry Folks’ Library,” issued by Messrs. Maxwell, 
“seems,” says Mr. Matthews, “to extend to fifty-two numbers, of 
which apparently almost every one is attributed to an American 
author, although the titles of some of these works will, no doubt, 
surprise those who are only privileged to read American literature in 
America.” This remark introduces us to another aspect of the 
doings of certain British publishers—doings of which American 
authors have certainly an especial right to complain. As Mr. 
Matthews has made himself their spokesman on this matter, as well 
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as on that of the unauthorized and unpaid-for republication of their 
works, we again have recourse to his statements. 

The title of Mr. Hawthorne’s Marble Fawn was changed by the 
English publisher into Transformation. Of Messrs. Ward, Lock, & 
Tyler’s “Good Tone Library,” “ Miss Alcott’s Little Women is No. 15, 
and No. 16 is Good Wives, a sequel to the above—a typical example 
of the willingness of English publishers of a certain type to alter the 
titles of American books without right or reason. Another example 
of this pernicious custom can be found in yet another collection 
issued by Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Tyler, a series of ‘ Favourite 
Authors,’ in which we discover, not only Mr. John Habberton’s 
Helen’s Babies and Other People’s Children (in one volume), but, also 
accredited to the same author, Grown-up Babies and other People, 
a book not to be found under that name in any American catalogue. 
.... Mr. C. D. Warner’s My Summer in a Garden (reprinted by 
Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Tyler) is called Pusley ; and there are three 
volumes credited to ‘ Mark Twain,’ under titles which he never gave 
them—Lye Openers, Practical Jokes, and Screamers.” Referring to the 
“ Tilustrated Merry Folks’ Library,” issued by Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell 
in penny books, “almost every one of which is attributed to an 
American author,’ Mr. Matthews remarks: “I do not think I 
exaggerate when I say that the most devoted admirers of these 
authors are unacquainted with Zit Bits, by Mr. Bret Harte; with 
Rich Sells and Horrid Hoaxes, by Mr. John Habberton; with Fie, 
Fie, you Flirt, by Mr. J. G. Saxe, and with Yankee Ticklers, by Dr. 
Holmes. Miss Gilbert's Career, a novel by Dr. Holland, was repro- 
duced here. Its title was altered, an attempt was made to 
Anglicize the story by substituting London for New York, and 
by changing a Fourth of July celebration into a commemoration 
of the Queen’s birthday. The British pirate’s hireling who did 
this work was careless, and in one place New York was allowed 
to stand as it had been written by Dr. Holland, no doubt to the 
great surprise of the unwary reader, who might well wonder why 
the hero, having gone to London, should suddenly appear in New 
York. 

“The experience of General Lew Wallace with Messrs, Frederick 
Warne & Co, is perhaps even more peculiar than this. When General 
Wallace was last in London he went to Warne’s shop, and bought a 
copy of Ben Hur. He examined it for a minute, and then asked 
to see the head of the firm, whose attention he called to certain altera- 
tions made in England without any authority from him. ‘I see that 
you have changed my title,’ said General Wallace; ‘and you have 
written an entirely new preface and signed my name to it.’ The 
publisher hesitated, and at last stammered forth that they thought 
they could improve upon it. ‘And have you taken any other 
liberties with my book ?’ pursued General Wallace ; and Mr. Warne 





answered that they had left out the story of ‘Ben Hur,' and made a few 
minor changes ! 

“Professor William Mathews writes me that he found, in the 
‘Friendly Counsel Series’ of Ward, Lock & Tyler, an edition of 
his Getting on in the World, containing less than half of the 
work, without a hint to the public of the mutilation to which it had 
been subjected. After referring to other piracies from which he has 
suffered, he adds that ‘ Hamilton, Adams, & Co. published, in 1879, 
my book on Oratory and Orators; and another London house 
published a garbled edition of the same work with an introduction 
by some Doctor of Laws whose name I cannot recollect.’ ” } 

“Mr, Champney’s fanciful tale, Zhe Bubbling Teapot, describes 
the adventures of a child in the different countries of the world, the 
moral being that, after all, the American child has the best of it. A 
British edition of this book has been issued, with ‘England’ sub- 
stituted for America throughout its pages, thus anglicizing the story 
in accordance with a spirit which I should call parochial, if I had 
not at hand a politer epithet, insular.” 

Up to this point our quotations have been descriptive of the doings 
of men whose main motive of‘ action is the making of money, and 
whose actions as publishers have probably a moral complexion much 
the same as that of the majority of men engaged in other branches of 
business; but we confess to being somewhat appalled by finding 
that a professedly religious body—the “ London Religious Publi- 
cation Society ””—condescends, by appropriating property not its 
own, to put itself on a level with the publishers already mentioned : 
“Mr. Noah Brooks’s Boy Emigrants was reprinted in England 
by the London Religious Publication Society, which paid the 
author a trifling sum for writing an introduction, but never prof- 
fered a penny for the book itself, although its managers boasted that 
they had sold more copies in England than were issued in America. 
Throughout the book dollars and cents were changed to pounds 
shillings and pence—yet none of the latter ever reached the American 
author. Other similar changes of a minor character were made here 
and there. They then had the impudence to propose to Mr. Brooks 
to write an introduction to his base-ball story, The Fairport Nine, 
and they would take that also and change the game to cricket!” 

If the saints who parade their saintliness by issuing religious 
publications, presumably for the conversion of sinners, act as indi- 
cated in the’ passage last quoted, we surely need to temper our 
judgment of the “worldlings” and “‘unregenerate,” with a large 
admixture of charity when they do likewise. 

In the foregoing pages we have presented a brief summary of Mr. 
Matthews’ complaint of the hardships of American authors, and 
though we admit that an author, whose books are pirated, and, it 


1 The italics are ours. 
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may be, mutilated at the same time, suffers a serious injury, we are 
constrained to conclude that the hardships in question are largely 
exaggerated. Some of the works which he mentions as having been 
pirated—works of Emerson and of Longfellow for example—were 
reprinted, and became the common property of English publishers, 
between thirty and forty years ago; and, therefore, before the judg- 
ment pronounced in the House of Lords (in the case of Jeffries versus 
Boosey) assured to foreigners, and, therefore, to Americans, who 
choose to comply with the conditions laid down, a copyright in their 
works throughout the British Empire. Hardships of American 
authors, respecting books published before that date, belong to the 
past, and, like millions of other hardships of the barbarous and dark 
ages which extend even into the present century, and which stil} 
project their shadow over us, though in happily diminishing gloom, 
need to be buried and forgotten. In Mark Twain’s capital letter to 
Mr. Matthews,’ concerning his article quoted above, these ancient 
cases of piracy are thus referred to :— 

“You say: ‘In 1876, Longfellow complained that he had been 
pirated by twenty-two publishers.’ Did he mean after England had 
offered him and the rest of us protection, and was standing always 
ready to make her offer good? Next, ‘In 1856, Hawthorne ’—some 
more ancient history. You follow it with more and more and more 
examples—of ancient history ; ancient history, and, properly and 
righteously, out of court. By no fairness can they be cited in this 
modern time; by no legitimate pretext can they be summoned to 
testify in this case of yours. What you are complaining about, 
what you are making all this trouble about, is a bitter grievance 
which passed out of this world and into its eternal grave more than 
fifteen years ago, When I say eternal, I mean, of course, if you 
will let it alone. Matthews, it is a dead issue—utterly dead, and 
legally forgotten.” 

Turning from the past to the present we must mention that Mr. 
Matthews fully recognizes, and, indeed, clearly states, the exact 
nature of the law of English copyright as it affects foreigners. He 
says: ‘If an American author wishes to make sure of an English 
copyright, there is only one course for him to pursue: he must 
publish his book in the United Kingdom before he publishes it in 
America, and he must be in the British dominions when it is so 
published in the United Kingdom.” Now it is quite certain 
that a foreigner can obtain a valid copyright not only in the 
United Kingdom, but throughout the British Empire in the 
manner just described; and it is equally certain that all the hard- 
ships of which Mr. Matthews complains can be abolished by every 
American citizen who will take the trouble of securing for him- 
self a British copyright by adopting the simple method mentioned 
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zbove. By doing so he can retain absolute control of his work, and, 
therefore, he can both prevent its publication except by his authority, 
and, of course, can equally prevent any one from changing or modify- 
ing its title, and from mutilating it in any way. 

Mr. Matthews, however, does not consider the powers thus 
accorded to his fellow-citizens to be an adequate remedy for the 
evils of which he complains. He seems to think that the necessity 
under which an American author labours of being obliged to go to, 
and remain in, Canada or some part of her Majesty’s dominions while 
his book is being published in England, may be, and often is, an evil 
as great as, or greater than, that of suffering his book to be pirated 
and even mutilated. “ A trip to Canada is an easy thing,” he says, 
“for a rich author; but it is not as easy for a poor author who may 
chance to live in Florida or Texas. Prior publication in England ” 
is not an easy thing “ for a young author, unknown to fame and to 
English publishers, modestly sending forth his first book, and 
doubting whether it is worth printing or whether he has not been a 
fool for his pains To protect them all, they would all have 
to be published in England before they were published in America, 
and the author of each would-have had to be in Canada, or at Ber- 
muda, or the Bahamas, or somewhere else under the British flag, at 
the moment when his book was issued in London 
mand from every American author prior publication of his book in 
England is to lay a heavy burden on him—a burden that it is often 
absolutely impossible for him to bear.” 

We cannot help thinking that the difficulty encountered by poor 
or inexperienced American authors in securing a British copyright 
is a good deal exaggerated in the passage just quoted. The great 
majority of authors live in cities or large towns, and most of the 
large centres of population in the American Union are in the 
Northern part of it; moreover, railway travelling in the United 
States is reasonably cheap; therefore, a trip over the Canadian 
border cannot be very costly ; and, as residence in Canada is only 
necessary at the date of publication of the book to be copyrighted 
in England, the cost of such residence certainly need not be 
heavy. The number of American authors, therefore, who are de- 
barred from obtaining a British copyright by their inability to bear 
the cost of doing so, must, we feel sure, be very small. Mark 
Twain, in his letter to Mr. Matthews, offers some sensible sugges- 
tions on this point:—“To-day the American author can go to 
Canada, spend three days there, and come home with an English and 
a Canadian copyright, which is as strong as if it had been built out 
of railway iron. If he does not take this trip and do this thing, it 
is a confession that he does not think his foreign market valuable 
enough to justify the expense of securing it by the above process. 
Now it may turn out that that book is presently pirated in London. 
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What then? Why, simply this: the pirate has paid that man a 
compliment; he has thought more of the book than the man thought 
of it himself. And, doubtless, the man is not pecuniarily injured, 
since the pirate would probably not have offered anything for the 
book if it had been copyrighted, but would have merely left it in 
oblivion and unpublished.” 

Mr. Matthews must be a very bold man indeed, or he must have 
an unbounded belief in the benevolence of the English people and 
in the beneficence of English law, or he may be endowed with that 
charming quality—naiveté, to a degree distinguishing him in this 
respect above all his countrymen: otherwise, how can we account 
for his appearance as counsel in the case he has undertaken? He 
knows that ever since the declaration of American independence 
until now, the property of English authors has been systematically 
stolen by American publishers, who, honourable exceptions excepted, 
make their fortune out of the sale of these stolen goods; he knows 
that though efforts have been repeatedly made in order to induce the 
American Government to grant to English authors a copyright in 
the United States, it is still refused; he knows that the conscience 
of the American people, who have long been accustomed to the 
luxury of enjoying the fruits of English genius or literary labour 
without paying for it, has not yet been awakened to a sense of 
this great national wrong; but, on the contrary, still deliberately 
sanctions, or complacently acquiesces in it; he knows that, though 
a few United States men, morally in advance of the great majority 
of their countrymen, urge on the American people and its supreme 
legislature the expediency of putting an end tothe prevailing system 
of wholesale robbery of English authors, American statesmen come 
forward and disgrace themselves by advocating the claims of 
American printers, bookbinders, and publishers on English authors’ 
property, and by insisting, therefore, that nothing in the shape of a 
copyright shall be accorded to English authors, unless it be clogged 
with the condition that their works shall be printed by American 
printers, shall be bound by American binders, and shall be published 
by American publishers! On the other hand, he knows that, 
according to the law of England, an American can obtain an indis- 
putable copyright in every part of the British Empire for every 
book, pamphlet, or magazine article he may write; and yet Mr. 
Matthews comes forward, Don Quixote-like, to redress the wrongs 
suffered in England by American authors, and by way of doing so 
fills at least fifteen pages of the New Princeton Review with @ 
catalogue of those wrongs committed by English pirates! Although 
literary piracy is legal throughout the United States, and although 
an American author can, if he chooses, prevent the piracy of his 
works in all parts of the British Empire, Mr. Matthews deliberately 
affirms “that the British pirate is not at all inferior in enterprise to 
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the American pirate, nor is he more infrequent”! He adds: “It is 
to this great and increasing (!)' piracy by British publishers that I 
wish to direct attention.” Moreover, he assures us that the change 
of title or mutilation of American books, though often perpetrated 
in England, has no parallel by the change of title or mutilation of 
English books in America, where “there is piracy enough and to 
spare, but it is bold and open; it does not mangle its victims. The 
American pirates may take all the books of a British author, but 
they are not apt to alter these in any way, nor to deprive the 
author of anything but his just pay. They may steal his purse, 
but they do not rob him of his good name.” How admirably con- 
siderate and gentlemanly American pirates must be! We English 
may be thankful for at least one consoling thought in connection with 
this unpleasant subject: the essential wickedness of the Americans 
and of ourselves in this matter appears to be equal ; the only differ- 
ence between us consists in the fact that the Americans are pre- 
vented from mangling their victims ,by the fear of being found out. 
“Even though I should find,” says Mr. Matthews, “that a number 
of these outrages had been perpetrated in this country, I should 
still feel sure that Americans are less frequently guilty than the 
British, because I know that there is a greater chance of detection 
and exposure here in the United States than there is in Great 
Britain,” 

In face of the fact that copyright of any kind or degree in the 
United States is denied to English authors ; in face of the fact that 
every American author enjoys the privilege of being able to secure 
a copyright in every part of the British dominions, Mr. Matthews, with 
a cool and heroic assurance worthy of a better cause, puts forth the 
modest claim that England should remedy the grievance of American 
authors which he has set forth by so amending the English law of 
copyright that Americans may avail themselves of it without fulfilling 
the conditions now annexed to its acquisition. With the seeming 
naiveté we have already ascribed to him, he says:—“‘What we desire 
Srom Great Britain is the enactment of a law which will give full copy- 
right to every American book exactly as if its author were a British subject.” 
He does, indeed, recognize that English authors have a claim to copy- 
right in the United States; but, evidently, in his mind, that is a 
secondary consideration, and in the following sentence he places it as 
such :—“ The remedy [of the alleged hardships of American authors] 
is to let the. American author control his own book in Great Britain as 
in the United States, and to let the English author do likewise.” We 
venture to think that before asking any addition to the great and 
unreciprocated boon which American authors already enjoy in the 
shape of a full and indisputable copyright in England and all her 
dependencies, Mr, Matthews and his fellow-citizens would do well to 


1 The italics in both passages are ours. 
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demand from the United States “the enactment of a law which will 
give full copyright ” in America to every English book—a copyright 
as complete and indisputable as that already accorded by England to 
American authors. We rejoice in being able to fortify this opinion 
by the following extracts from Mark Twain’s cogent and effective 
letter to Mr. Matthews:—“I refer to this remark of yours, and 
where you forgot to italicize, I have supplied the defect: ‘The 
English courts have held that, under certain circumstances, prior 
publication in Great Britain will give an author copyright in England, 
whatever his nationality may be. How could you set down this 
great, big, generous fact, this fact which offers its fine and generous 
hospitalities, without equivalent or even thank-you, to the swindled 
scribe of all the climes the sun in his course shines upon—even to 
you yourself—how could you set it down, and not uncover in its 
magnificent presence? How could you set it down and not be 
smitten with a large and sudden realization of the contrast between 
its open, broad palm and the stingy, clinched fist of our own country ? 
How could you look it in the face—that friendly, fresh, wholesome, 
hearty, welcoming, modern countenance—and go on throwing stale 
mud over its head at its predecessor, an old kiln-dried, moss-backed, 
bug-eaten, antediluvian mummy that wasn’t doing anything to you, 
and couldn’t if it had wanted to? How could you? You are the 
very wrong-headedest personin America. I-tell it you for your own 
solace. Why, man, you—well, you are geometrically colour-blind ; 
you can’t see the proportions of things. And you are injudicious. 
Don’t you know that as long as you have got a goitre you have to 
trundle around on a wheelbarrow, you can’t divert attention from it 
by throwing bricks at a man that’s got a wart on the back of his 
ear? Those blacklegs in Congress keep us furnished with the prize 
goitre of the moral and intellectual world, and the thing for you to 
do is to let the wart-wearers strictly alone Your modern 
instances convict your clients of not knowing enough to come in when 
it rains. From your first page to your last one, you do not chance 
to get your hands on a single argument that isn’t a boomerang. 
And, finally, to make your curious work symmetrical and complete, 
you rest from your pitiless lathering of the bad English publisher, 
and fall to apologizing him—and, apparently, to the good one, too, I 
don’t know why. ‘ At bottom, the publishers, good or bad, ave not 
to blame.” You are right for once, perfectly right; they are not 
to blame—to-day; if they commit a piracy in these days, nine- 
tenths of the sin belongs with the American author. And since 
you perceive that they are not to blame; what did you blame them 
for? If you were going to take it all back, why didn’t you take it 
all back earlier, and not write it at all? Hang it, you are not 
logical. Do you think that to lather a man all through eleven 
pages, and then tell him he isn’t to blame after all, is treating your- 
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self right? Why no, it puts you in such a rickety position. I read 
it to the cat—well, I never saw a cat carry on so before. 

“‘ But, of course, somebody or something was to blame—you were 
in honour bound to make that fact clear, or you couldn’t possibly 
excuse yourself for raising all this dust. Now, I will give any 
rational man 400,000 guesses, and go bail that he will run short 
before he has the luck to put his finger on the place where you 
locate that blame. Now listen—and try to rise to the size of this 
inspired verdict of yours: ‘Jt is the condition of THE LAW which is at 
Sault” (!) Upon my life, I have never heard anything to begin with 
the gigantic impudence of that. The cat—but never mind the eat; 
the cat is dead; a cat can’t stand everything. ‘ Zhe remedy is to 
CHANGE THE LAW,’ and then you go owling along, just as if there was 
never anything more serious in this world than the stupefying 
nonsense you are talking. Change the law? Change it? In what 
way, pray? A law which gives us absolutely unassailable and 
indestructible copyright at cost of not a single penny, not a moment 
of time, not an iota of trouble, not even the bother of asking for it! 
Change it? How are you going to change it? Matthews, I am 
your friend, and you know it; and that is what makes me say what 
{ do say: you want a change of air, or you'll be in the asylum the 
first thing you know.” 

Mark Twain’s experience of the value to Americans of the English 
law of copyright entitles him to speak with authority concerning it; 
and his evidence proves, notwithstanding Mr. Matthews’ long list of 
depredations on the property of American authors committed by 
“ British pirates,” that, after all, the opinion alluded to at the opening 
of this article is correct—viz., that American authors ‘‘ are the most 
fortunate authors in the world.” The proportion of the civilized 
world over which their power of copyright extends is far greater 
than that over which the copyright accorded to authors in any part 
of Europe can be made to apply. The excess of advantage possessed 
in this respect by American authors consists, in fact, in the vast area 
of the United States with its 55,000,000 of people—people whose 
appetite for books exceeds that of any other nation. Moreover, 
American authors enjoy the enormous advantage of being able to 
stock their literary workshops with the very best literary material 
Europe produces without paying one farthing to the producers of it. 
The whole literary world east of the Atlantic is plundered for their 
benefit. Every European author who, by the fertility of his genius, 
or by life-long labour, creates works of intrinsic or pecuniary value, 
is liable to have the fruits of his brain stolen from him by American 
pirates, who sell them at a wondrously low price, as most stolen goods 
are sold, to American authors, of course, as well as to all other 
citizens of the Great Republic. The foregoing advantages which 
American authors possess are, it will be admitted, by no means 
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inconsiderable, and far outweigh any pecuniary loss or literary 
mutilation he may suffer at the hands of the “ British pirates ” when, 
owing solely to his own ignorance, supineness, or indifference, he 
does not adopt the precautions, which he always can adopt, in order 
to shield himself from these attacks. 

Mark Twain’s scathing letter seems to have modified somewhat 
Mr. Matthews’ eccentric ideas as to the alleged hardships of American 
authors ; for, in his reply to it, he expressly recognizes, for the first 
time, that in order to remedy the “deplorable state of affairs” of 
which he complains, it behoves the United States to render justice to 
England. “ Jt is for us here,” he says, “in America now to make the 
next move. England has taken the first step—although it is not as 
wide a stride as you are pleased to think it. Our turn tt is now to 
advance along the path of honesty and justice. England will meet us 
half-way. England stands ready to grant us all we ask, of we are 
prepared to do as we are done by. As yet, I am sorry to say, the 
people of these United States are in a condition of ethical inertia.” * 

We recognize, though reluctantly and sorrowfully, the correctness 
of Mr. Matthews’ diagnosis of the moral malady from which our 
American cousins are suffering, and we especially thank him for the 
excellent name by which he has distinguished it—excellent, because 
it represents at once a complete idea of the exact nature of the 
affection in question. So soon as a physician has arrived at a correct 
diagnosis of his patient’s disorder, he has made a great step towards 
affecting a cure: we earnestly hope, therefore, now that Mr. Matthews 
has ascertained the nature of the disease which is the cause of the 
evils he deplores, and has become convinced that ethical inertia is 
undoubtedly endemic in the United States, he will forthwith enroll 
himself in that band of distinguished Americans who are happily 
free from the disorder in question, and will vigorously co-operate 
with them in endeavouring to rouse the whole of their countrymen, 
by the persistent administration of moral tonics, from the lament- 
able “condition of ETHICAL INERTIA” now prevalent throughout the 


Union. 
1 The italics are ours. 





ITALY AND ABYSSINIA. 


In order to understand rightly the status of the Italian colony at 
Massowah, and the course of events which have led up to. the 
existing hostile state of affairs between that colony and Abyssinia, 
it is necessary for a moment to revert to events in which England 
was involved previous to the occupation of Massowah by its present 
tenants. It is just twenty years since the expedition under Lord 
(then Sir Robert) Napier was despatched to Abyssinia, for the 
purpose of effecting the release of some British subjects, who had 
been retained in captivity, and subjected to cruelty and privation, 
by King Theodorus. ‘The object of that expedition was attained, 
without the loss of British. lives, through the instrumentality of 
Prince Kassa, a powerful chief, who had raised himself up as the 
champion of the people in their crusade against the oppression of 
a King, who, formerly popular and successful as a governor, had 
of late been overcome by a madness, in the paroxysms of which 
he had committed cruelties which have perhaps never been exceeded 
by the most savage and cannibal potentates of the Dark Continent. 
Prince Kassa, after some deliberation, cast his lot in with that of 
the British force, and, having the country at his back, he converted 
what, in the face of a determined opposition, might have been a 
most hazardous and difficult expedition, into merely an arduous walk 
over, He kept open the British lines of communication, and 
assisted the army through the country to the base of the natural 
fortress of Magdala, which yielded easily to the assault of the 
invaders. The King was killed during the assault, either, as is 
claimed by many Abyssinians, by his own hand, or in the ordinary 
course of the fighting. One of his sons was sent to England to be 
educated, and he eventually died in this country ; two others are 
kept, more or less as prisoners, on a hilltop in Abyssinia. Prince 
Kassa, as a reward for his services, was placed on the throne of his 
late master, with the title of King Johannis, and thus he came to 
look to England as his natural friend and protector. From a business 
point of view it may be argued that he received good value for his 
money—that is to say, a throne and some obsolete muskets in return 
for the assistance which he rendered us. But a nation which 
values the lives of its soldiers, and the freedom of its subjects, so 
highly as England does, will not be anxious to dismiss in this 
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summary fashion all remembrance of its obligations for services 
affecting in a very high degree those considerations. Let us, 
therefore, carry forward to the next page of our account something 
to the credit of our ally. 

In 1884, when the policy of the evacuation of the Soudan by Egypt 
was decided on, it became necessary asa part of that policy to relieve 
the garrisons in the fortresses of Gallabat, Ghirra, and Kassala. 
The two first-named are near the western frontier of Abyssinia, 
between the twelfth and thirteenth degrees of North latitude ; and 
the shortest route to the Red Sea coast at Massowah, therefore, 
tay through Abyssinian territory for almost the whole of its length. 
Kassala is situated in 153° N. latitude, and just to the west of the 
36th meridian of W. longitude. Although the coast might be most 
directly reached without passing through Abyssinian territory, the 
disturbed state of the Soudan, and the hostility of the Arabs in- 
habiting the districts through which a retreating force would be 
obliged to pass, rendered the probability of its arrival at Massowah 
almost out of the question; while, by making straight for the nearest 
point in Abyssinia, and marching through that country to the coast, 
it was considered that, except for one reason, the delivery of the 
garrisons might be accomplished. 

The one reason which detracted from the feasibility of thescheme was 
the existence of enmity between Egypt and Abyssinia, which, only so 
recently as 1881, had taken the form of open hostility, in the course 
of which the Egyptian troops, in two separate engagements, had been 
practically annihilated. The points at issue, which had culminated in 
this hostility, are perhaps outside the scope of this paper; but they 
will appear hereafter in a form sufficiently clear and detailed to 
enable their eventual bearing on the question to be understood. 

The plan of withdrawing the troops and their families by way of 
Abyssinia, and the necessity for propitiating King Johannis with a 
view to ensure its accomplishment, having been decided on, the 
Egyptian Government turned to England for the exercise of her 
good offices in order to carry out the propitiation. This it was 
proposed to effect by the redress of those grievances which had of 
recent years caused bad blood between the Abyssinians and the 
Egyptian Governors of Massowah, 

Accordingly, the British Government selected as its representative 
Admiral Sir William Hewett, the Naval Commander-in-Chief in the 
East Indies, and at that time engaged in the operations in the 
Eastern Soudan for the relief of Tokar, Singat, and other garrisons 
close to the Red Sea coast. With him was associated, as Egyptian 
representative, Mason Bey, an American officer, who had served in 
the United States Navy, but who had more recently been Governor 
of Massowah; while Captain Speedy, a traveller of considerable 
experience in Abyssinia, was attached to the staff of the Admiral. 
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The remainder of the mission consisted of naval and military officers 
then on the spot. Negotiations were to be conducted with a view 
to the conclusion of a treaty on lines laid down by Lord Granville, 
and which were intended, as far as could be foreseen, to provide for 
the establishment of peace and friendship between Egypt and Abys- 
sinia, and for the assistance of the former by the latter in her 
endeavours to liberate her troops from the garrisons in which we 
have seen they were interned. The mission started for the interior 
early in April 1884, and reached the coast on its return in June. 
Much of the intervening time had been occupied in vexatious delays 
inseparable from travel in a country like Abyssinia, and eqtally 
inseparable from diplomatic, or in fact any, dealings with a people 
with whom procrastination is natural, and for whom time has no 
value. A Parliamentary paper (Abyssinia No. 1, 1884) gives an 
account of the diplomatic proceedings of the mission, and from this 
it appears that a treaty dated June 3, 1884, was concluded in the 


following terms:— 
I. 


From the date of the signing of this Treaty there shall be free 
transit through Massowah, to and from Abyssinia, for all goods, 
including arms and ammunition, under British protection. 


Il. 


On and after the Ist day of September 1884 the country called 
Bogos shall be restored to his Majesty the Negoosa Negust,’ and 
when the troops of his Highness the Khedive shall have left the 
garrisons of Kassala, Amedib, and Senhit, the buildings in the 
Bogos country which now belong to his Highness the Khedive, 
together with all the stores and munitions of war which shall then 
remain in the said buildings, shall be delivered to, and become the 
property of, his Majesty the Negoosa Negust. 


‘a 
His Majesty the Negoosa Negust engages to facilitate thesQ@7/oNn » 
drawal of the troops of his Highness the Khedive from Kassala, 
Amedib, and Senhit, through Ethiopia to Massowah, 


> 
hy 
III. Ip, 1" 


IV. 


His Highness the Khedive engages to grant all the facilities 
which his Majesty the Negoosa Negust may require in the matter 
of appointing Aboonas (i.c., High Priests) for Ethiopia. 


7; 


His Majesty the Negoosa Negust and his Highness the Khedive 


? King of Kings. The translation of the full title runs thus :—Johannis, made by 
the Almighty, King of Zion, King of Kings of Ethiopia. 
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engage to deliver, the one to the other, any criminal or criminals 
who may have fled to escape punishment from the dominions of one 
to the dominions of the other. 

VI. 


His Majesty the Negoosa Negust agrees to refer all differences 
with his Highness the Khedive, which may arise after the signing 
of this Treaty, to Her Britannic Majesty for settlement. 


VII. 
This Treaty shall be ratified, d&c. &c. 


The Treaty was sealed by the King and signed by the British 
and Egyptian representatives. The objects of the various articles, 
and the necessity for their stipulations, are mostly apparent; but 
for those who have not followed up the question it may be well to 
remark that Bogos is a district adjoining Abyssinia on the north, 
and had been wrested from that country in 1874 by Egypt, to 
enhance the value of her territory at Massowah. This annexation 
was made the subject of a fruitless appeal by King Johannis to 
Europe in general, but to England particularly. It will also be 
noticed that the garrisons of Gallabat and Ghirra are not named in 
the Treaty, but the King expressed his willingness to attempt their 
relief on the next occasion of his annual descent to the low-lying 
plains to collect tribute from the tribes between his north-western 
frontier and Kassala. Abyssinia has for centuries depended on 
getting its high priest from the Coptic Church in Egypt, and the 
obstruetions which Egypt had, during recent years, placed in the 
way of a continuance of this custom had been one of the causes of 
the contention which has been already referred to. The fifth article 
was intended as a check on certain outlaws, who had been in the 
habit of committing depredations on Abyssinian caravans and other 
property, with the connivance and assistance of the Egyptian 
authorities in Massowah. 

In the autumn of 1885 the Abyssinians descended to the plains 
with the object of actively effecting the relief of the garrisons, 
though it will be remembered that they had only stipulated to assist 
them through their own territory. The dervishes of the Soudan 
were met and defeated in several battles, with the result that the 
Egyptian troops from Gallabat and Ghirra were enabled to reach 
Abyssinia. Here they were well received, treated with the greatest 
humanity, and forwarded to the coast, which the last of them reached 
in the early part of 1886. In his attempt to relieve Kassala, the 
King, represented by his Generalissimo, Ras Alula, was less success- 
ful, and though the Abyssinians claimed the victory, and it is un- 
doubted that there was very great slaughter on both sides, it may be 
admitted that no practical result was attained. 
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Meanwhile, in February 1885 the Italians, with the acquiescence 
of England, but subject to conditions resulting from the recent Treaty, 
occupied Massowah. Their object in doing so was variously stated ; 
but whether that object was purely commercial or colonial, or part 
of the modern pacific crusade in behalf of civilization, or in pursuance 
of an aggressive design against Abyssinia, or for community with 
English action in the Red Sea, or with a view to the punishment of 
the murderers of the traveller Bianchi, affects the main facts of the 
question but little." It must, however, be understood that Bianchi 
was murdered in the Dankali district, over which the Abyssinians 
have no control, and through which he was travelling in spite of the 
earnest attempts of King Johannis to prevent him from doing so. 
In the face of the promise to Abyssinia of certain privileges in 
Massowah, wnder British protection, the occupation of that -port 
by Italy very naturally created considerable irritation and suspicion 
in the mind of the King, who saw in the displacement of British 
supremacy the loss of all the benefits which were to have been his 
reward for the performance of his obligations under the Treaty. 
That he had far exceeded the requirements of that Treaty will be 
conceded, when his ‘promises are placed side by side with his per- 
formances. Having decided on a permanent occupation of Mas- 
sowah, Italy expressed her willingness to assume all the responsibili- 
ties which devolved on England as her share of the Treaty ; she also 
despatched a letter to King Johannis expressing her desire to make a 
treaty similar to that recently made by England, and with promises 
of even greater privileges, than offered by that country. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the Italians were also in treaty with King Menelek 
of Shoa. At various times there has existed between Johannis and 
Menelek considerable rivalry, amounting at times to hostility. At 
this period, however, peace prevailed, and both kings were desirous 
of its maintenance. Menelek, therefore, forwarded to Johannis all 
presents and letters which he received from Count Antonelli, the 
Italian representative. This circumstance had the effect of heighten- 
ing the King’s suspicions, and he decided to take no step towards 
negotiating without first obtaining the advice of England. His 
tentative refusal was followed, though possibly not as a result, by 
the stoppage at Massowah of some arms and goods consigned to 
Abyssinia. On the other side of the question it was argued that the 
goods had uever been landed, owing to inability on the part of the 
contractors to fulfil their undertaking, and that the latter had in- 
vented the story of the goods having been impounded to cover their 
own defaul. Whatever its cause, the incident was most inoppor- 
tune, beca:'e it gave colour to the suspicions which each succeeding 
turn of affats was confirming in the Abyssinian mind. The occupa- 
tion of Seaati, distant seventeen miles from Massowah, was also 


1 “Egypt,” No. 14. 1885. 
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another cause of friction; though so long as it was only held by 
Bashi-Bazouk troops (i.¢., irregulars, Abyssinian and Arab, formerly in 
the pay of Egypt, who had been taken over by Italy as part of 
Massowah), the King contented himself with protesting : he probably 
recognized the desirability of maintaining at Sahaati some escort for 
the caravans traversing the outlaw-infested district between his own 
frontier and the Italian settlement around Massowah. ‘The reports 
of Italian encroachment in other directions added to the uneasiness, 
and the Abyssinian mind made itself up for an Italian invasion. 
All these circumstances were worked into a letter which King 
Johannis addressed to Her Majesty, and which reached England in 
November. The King referred to the strenuous and successful efforts 
which he had made to fulfil his treaty obligations, and he alluded 
to the heavy losses which he had sustained from climatic causes, and 
in action, during his expeditions for the relief of the beleaguered 
garrisons. Briefly, his letter was an appeal to England for instruc- 
tions as to his dealings with the Italians, and for the defence of his 
rights under the Hewett Treaty. The King’s behaviour in rescuing 
the troops of Gallabat and Ghirra had excited much sympathy and 
appreciation, both-in England and in Egypt; indeed, when it is 
considered how comparatively barren of result had been our own 
expeditions in a similar cause, this is not to be wondered at, for, 
judged by a high standard, Johannis had not been found wanting. 
The opportunity of the despatch of a reply to the King’s letter was 
therefore utilized by the British Government to convey to him some 
token of Her Majesty’s appreciation of his conduct. Swords of 
honour for the King, his son, and Ras Alula were therefore prepared, 
and Mr, Harrison-Smith, an officer who had served on the staff of 
Sir William Hewett in Abyssinia, was selected to present them, and 
to carry a letter to the King. This envoy was also charged to 
endeavour to restore confidence in the Italian motives, and, otherwise, 
to reassure the King on those points on which he had expressed 
himself aggrieved. Simultaneously, an Italian mission, under General 
Pozzolini, was formed with a view to treating with the King and 
settling vexed questions, and for the establishment of friendship and 
commercial intercourse between Abyssinia and the new Italian 
colony. Space will not admit of a discussion of the various reasons 
for the sudden abandonment of this projected mission. Like the 
reasons for the occupation of Massowah, they are known best, and 
perhaps only, to the Italian Government. If a sudden change of 
policy, from colonial to aggressive, had been decided on; if the 
promises of a non-aggressive policy, and the ostensible show of con- 
ciliation, had from the outset only been put forward as a cloak for 
aggressive designs, to be withdrawn when the moment for action 
arrived, we have only to remark that aggression against Abyssinia, 
in any form, was entirely unjustifiable under the circumstances of 
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the obligations which had devolved on England by reason of her 
treaty, and of the liberal fulfilment of his obligations by the King. 
ft must be remembered that in deviating from the line of action 
which, it is to be hoped, that England would have followed, Italy 
was breaking the faith, and trampling on the fair promises of the 
country without whose acquiescence she could hardly have become 
possessed of her Red Sea colony. ‘The fact remains, however, that 
she abandoned her mission, and with it she abandoned a much 
needed opportunity of explaining directly and personally the honesty 
of her motives in occupying Massowah. The need of such an 
opportunity made itself evident from the very outset, and at every 
turn in subsequent affairs it has continued to do so, in this way. 

Italy was not the sole Power, either great or small, desirous of 
obtaining on the Red Sea coast a footing, which would, in the ordi- 
nary course of events, give its possessor the benefits of the trade of 
Abyssinia, together with no inconsiderable portion of that from the 
Soudan, There were other interests at work, Turkish, Egyptian, 
French, Greek, Cossack, and Arab, which the Italian occupation 
would practically exclude. It was natural enough then that the 
representatives of these interests should pour into the Abyssinian 
ear every story that would be likely to cause enmity between 
the Italians and the Abyssinians, and this course was very freely 
resorted to by the representatives of at leasf three or four of these 
other interests. The suspicions thus excited and fostered, and the 
effects thus produced, might have been entirely dispelled by the 
establishment of direct intercourse and understanding between the 
two parties; but at the last moment the Italians gave vivid colour 
and strong confirmation to the impressions already created, by with- 
drawing a mission which had been proclaimed as devoted to a 
friendly settlement of the matters in dispute. 

Although the same difficulties which had been urged as the 
ostensible reasons for the recall of the Pozzolini Mission, namely, the 
dangerous state of the roads from robbers, the approaching season of 
rains, the distance at which the King was said to be encamped, 
equally threatened the English envoy, he started alone in execution 
of his orders. His journey was characterized by the usual difficulties 
and dangers of travel ; he was twice made prisoner, and was more 
often in danger of his life at the hands of officious chiefs; but he 
succeeded in dispelling the bad impressions of the Italians, which 
their own conduct and the reports so assiduously spread by their 
enemies had created. He paved the way for the carrying out of the 
suspended negotiations, and extracted from the King a promise of 
adherence to the wishes of England, conditional, of course, on a due 
observance of treaty rights by Italy. Finally, the British envoy left 
affairs in such a state as to render the success of an Italian mission, 
if prepared to act in a conciliatory spirit, almost certain. More than 
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this it was impossible for a mediator to do, the rest: was the duty of 
the principals. 

It might have been expected that the friction already experienced 
would have induced the Government of Italy to seize the opportunity 
which now presented itself, as the result of Mr. Harrison-Smith’s 
mission, to take up the management of its own affairs, and: make 
known by its own mouthpiece its objects. and: motives in occupying 
Massowah, instead of allowing the accusations of the interested out- 
siders, already alluded to, to gain weight for want of being contro- 
verted, Unquestionably, this should have been done by sending up 
a mission during the favourable season: between the autumn of 1886 
and the spring of 1887. It must be understood that these views 
are based on the avowal of Italy that her designs were not aggres- 
sive, and that it was her desire to respect the privileges which had 
been granted in the Adowa Treaty to Abyssinia, under British pro- 
tection. Since no attempt was made to establish friendship and 
commercial intercourse with Abyssinia, it must be presumed that the 
reasons which dictated the recall of General Pozzolini still weighed 
with the Italian Government, and deterred them from following up 
the way which, as we have said, had been paved for them by the recent 
British embassy. The mistake was a fatal one, and it: is the more 
to be regretted since it was committed after a full opportunity 
had been afforded of acting on the advice of Mr. Harrison- 
Smith. The old intrigues were still at work against Italy, and 
the. continued abstention. on the part of that country from 
the steps which were necessary to show up the baseness of 
these intrigues reawakened in the minds of the Abyssinians 
all the fears and suspicions which had for the time been allayed. 
In this way matters dragged on until the 25th of January 1887, when 
a conflict between the Italian troops and the Abyssinians took place 
at Sahaati. A brief reference, at this point, to the claims of King 
Johannis over Sahaati will not be ont of place. With other’ positions 
on the plains at the foot of the Abyssinian hills, this post had been 
taken by the Turks from Abyssinia during the aggressions of Ismail, 
son of Mahommed Ali, In 1866 Turkey transferred her interest in 
Massowah to Egypt, and in 1874 the latter country also acquired the 
territory of Ailet, a province lying between Sahaati and Abyssinia. 
The King of Abyssinia naturally regarded the loss of these places 
with anger, and was ever endeavouring to recover possession of 
them. The Egyptians contented themselves for some years with 
holding Sahaati with a force of Bashi-Bazouks, but in October 1883 
a body of forty-six of these irregulars, which had gone out to escort 
@ caravan, was attacked by about three hundred Abyssinians, and in 
the encounter thirty-six of the Bashi-Bazouks fell. From that time 
until May of the following year the position was left unoccupied. 
During the absence of Sir William Hewett in Abyssinia, some. huts 
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were erected for the accommodation of the British Mission on its 
return to the coast. The news of the building of these huts reached 
the King in an exaggerated form, and he immediately taxed the 
Admiral with erecting fortifications, which could have no other object 
than an attack or an encroachment on his territory. With some 
difficulty the King’s fears were allayed. Under pretext of sending 
out an escort to meet Sir William Hewett, Egypt managed to again 
install Bashi-Bazouks in the huts, and there they remained, and were 
regarded by the Abyssinians as a standing menace. ‘The latter, 
however, presumably influenced by hopes of great things resulting 
from the newly concluded treaty, took no active steps to dislodge 
the Bashi-Bazouks, and were, in a way, contented to let them remain 
there, since they escorted caravans between Sahaati and the coast, 
irrespective of whether the caravans were Abyssinian or otherwise. 
This condition of things was not disturbed when Italy occupied 
Massowah, and took over the Bashi- Bazouks, who had formerly been 
in the pay of Egypt; and it might have continued to exist for ever, 
had not Italy, in January 1887, advanced white troops to Sahaati. 
This provoked from the King a letter to the Italian Commandant, 
requesting him to evacuate the disputed point. At the same time, 
as would appear from the numerous conflicting accounts which were 
circulated, the Abyssinians swarmed on the high ground overlooking 
the zereba at Sahaati. It is not apparent even that they contem- 
plated an attack on the Italians, but the Italian officer in command 
opened fire-on them and drove them off. He then sent to Massowah 
for reinforcements. His request was complied with, and on the 26th 
of January a column of 600 men marched from Monkullo for Sahaati. 
Simultaneously, 10,000 Abyssinians were advancing to the attack on 
that post; but, observing the convoy of reinforcements, they avoided 
Sahaati, and attacked the marching column. The encounter was 
sharp and decisive, for the Italians lost 27 officers and 401 men 
killed, one officer and 81 men wounded, while the loss on the 
Abyssinian side, due to an expenditure of 24,000 rounds of Italian 
small-arm ammunition, was stated to be 5,000, or one-half of the 
entire Abyssinian force, and about one man for every five bullets, 
supposing that all the Italian troops had exhausted their ammunition 
before any fell. If these very remarkable figures are to be relied on, 
they would serve to present the bravery of the little band of Italians 
in an even brighter light than that which the enthusiasm of their 
countrymen shed on their deeds at the time of the disaster. Massacre 
is the term with which one has become familiar in connection with 
this battle of Dogali. How such a term is justified it is difficult 
to see. : That the Italian force was numerically overwhelmed and 
strategically outwitted is quite evident; but if long odds in numbers, 
or. successful strategy, is to constitute a massacre, the precautions of 


not under-estimating the strength of a foe, and the study of strategy 
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and tactics should be dispensed with in future, in order to avoid an 
aspersion on the victors such as is implied by the term massacre. 
While, as to treachery, the very tactics which resulted in an Italian 
defeat occupy a prominent place within the covers of certain stand- 
ard works on military subjects. 

But it is not the deeds of the soldiery, so much as the misdeeds of 
the ruling Powers which had rendered the services of troops necessary, 
with which we have to deal in this paper. And if great stress has 
already been laid on the Italian want of policy, which had been mainly 
productive of war where peace and commercial prosperity might have 
reigned, what shall be said of the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment, which allowed one ally to break British faith and trample under 
foot British promises made to another? If Italy’s assumption of 
England’s obligations, and her promise to respect the privileges but 
recently conferred on Abyssinia in return for services of inestimable 
value, were sincere, it is not too much to suppose that she would 
have acceded readily to any wish expressed by England which would 
tend to the due fulfilment of these obligations and promises. But 
we have the best grounds for believing that no wish was expressed 
which, while it would have befriended our weaker ally, Abyssinia, 
would have greatly advanced the interests and the chances of pacific 
success of Italy. If our belief on this point is well founded, we 
cannot abstain from animadverting strongly on a policy of infidelity 
which we might have hoped was foreign to British diplomacy, and 
which must be regarded as the more despicable, since its effect was to 
deprive an old friend of benefits and privileges bestowed on him for 
services which merited a more generous return. Except that no 
amount of discussion will ever undo the results of the errors 
which led to the battle of Dogali, the matter would be one well 
worthy of discussion. From the day of that battle the political 
situation changed, and Italy saw at once her colonial prospects 
severely damaged, if not entirely destroyed, and a new object, the 
re-establishment of her prestige, set up in their place. However 
much we may deprecate the causes of the regretted conflict, we can- 
not but sympathize with the spirit of determination to vindicate the 
national honour which, in the dark hour of defeat, animated the breast 
of every true Italian. It must not be supposed, however, that such 
a vindication entailed a war of conquest or revenge. On this point 
the professions of the Government of the Peninsula were clear, and 
it is to be hoped that these professions will not be overruled. 

The speech of Signor Crispi, still fresh in the minds of all who 
read it, was a lesson in moderation, and if success, or a thirst for 
revenge, does not impel his country beyond the limits which he set 
forth as the object of the expedition under General San Marzano, 
Italy will have shown that, while not behind the leading military 
nations of the world in true military spirit, she can well discriminate 
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between the scope of operations undertaken with an honourable object, 
and that of a mere war of revenge and retribution, which would place 
a civilized nation’s honour on a level lower than that of the savage 
tribe, by whom the value of honour is assessed in scalps. 

Obviously, it was difficult, after the battle of Dogali, for England 
to interfere in the quarrel. But a strong representation to the King 
of Abyssinia on the advisability of permitting Italy to re-occupy un- 
molested the posts which she had previously abandoned would have 
probably resulted in his acquiescence, and this would have obliged 
Italy to enter into the negotiations promised by Signor Crispi. The 
official reports of the Portal Mission have not yet been made public, 
and it is idle to speculate on the policy of that mission. ‘To any 
one conversant with the Abyssinian nature, and capable of sympa- 
thizing with the feeling of the Abyssinians that they have. been 
wronged, the failure of the mission, as admitted by Lord Salisbury 
in his recent speech at Liverpool, will not come as a surprise. The 
sending of entire strangers to the King at so critical a moment could 
only have destroyed the confidence hitherto held by him in the sin- 
cerity of previous envoys, or more particularly of Mr. Harrison-Smith, 
who was known to the King through having twice visited him. In 
destroying confidence in the envoys, the Government destroyed con- 
fidence in the sincerity of their country; that a fresh ambassador 
could either revive the remnants, if any were left, of the King’s 
trust in the country he had on two occasions so well befriended, or 
establish a new one, in the face of such contradictory circum- 
stances as the presence of a large invading army, is of course out of 
the question. It must, therefore, ever remain a matter of regret that 
the fact of a Conservative Government being in power should have 
necessitated the exclusion of the envoys who, devoid of party views 
themselves, had under the Liberals established for themselves a repu- 
tation in Abyssinia which would have atleast given them a very good 
chance of success even at the eleventh hour. ‘This regret will be 
shared by the majority of Englishmen, because it may surely be 
assumed that the general feeling throughout the country is one of good 
wishes for the well-being of the Italian colony at Massowah, of jus- 
tice for Abyssinia, and of the desirability, in the interests of both, of 
establishing a mutually beneficial commercial intercourse and friend- 
ship. Peace on the status quo before Dogali, if one may judge from 
the opinions expressed in the press of Italy, is the object aimed at 
by that country, and that this object might be attained without a 
recourse to arms we.are persuaded. A recent writer in the Times 
deprecated the efforts made in certain quarters to induce the King 
not to be precipitate; but the writer either desired to see Italy at 
war with Abyssinia, or he overlooked the fact that, by permitting 
the re-occupation of the previously abandoned posts without opposi- 
tion, Abyssinia imposed upon Italy the necessity of entering upon 
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negotiations which might, and probably would, have the effect of 
dispelling badly founded suspicions and fears, and so opening up 
prospects of a peaceful solution. No one with the interests of Italy 
really at heart would desire to see an object attained at an enormous 
cost in life on both sides, if the same object could, as we argue it 
can, be reached without that loss. And if the Italian occupation 
can accomplish its designs without bloodshed, its victory will be as 
valuable, and equally satisfactory, and its honour greater, than if it 
allowed itself to be needlessly steeped in blood. It is to be feared 
that a desire to flesh her young army’s maiden sword is to a great 
extent responsible, with other causes already referred to, for affairs 
being at this moment in extremis. 

The Portal Mission was despatched too late to be of any practical 
value. ‘Too late on the one hand, because a long series of injudicious 
actions on the part of Italy had destroyed in the King’s mind most, 
if not all, of his faith in England’s promises, and too late, on the 
other hand, because Italy, having put her hand to the plough, as an 
excellent leading article in the Standard of September 30 phrased 
it, considered that she could not turn back until she had gathered a 
crop of military laurels, even though she committed herself to a 
policy of provocation to attain this object. 

The most remarkable statements in connection with more recent 
events in this story are those which announce the supply of huts, water 
tanks, and forage, to the Italians by the English. It is not stated 
whether these stores were sold by English merchants or by the English 
Government, but from the fact of their being military stores, and 
coming from Suakin, there is little room to doubt that they were 
Government property, which the country found it more profitable to 
sell than to remove to a depédt. In either case, the sale constitutes a 
gross violation of neutral duties, but in view of the whole course of 
our actions in this connection the fact will perhaps cause but little 
surprise, and one blade more or less in the wheel of the chariot 
which our friend Italy is allowed, if not encouraged, to drive into 
the hosts of our friend Abyssinia matters but little, we suppose. 

In conclusion, it may be well, to correct one or two pre- 
valent misconceptions. The chief one, and it arose at the time 
of the Hewett Mission, from random statements as to the policy of 
that mission, is that King Johannis wants possession of Massowah. 
Any hopes of acquiring this seaport which may have been raised in 
the King’s breast, were dispelled by Sir William Hewett, who pointed 
out to him his inability to hold it, and the greater advantages to be 
derived from the use of it without the cost of maintaining it. The 
agent of a certain foreign Power, who arranged a visit to the King 
simultaneously with that of the British Admiral, had no doubt given 
the king to understand that he would receive Massowah as part of 
the price to be paid for the relief of the Soudan garrisons. That 
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the agent was sincere in his information was evident from the fact 
that he was prepared to buy over the place the moment it should 
become Abyssinian property. The price to be paid was undoubtedly 
far below the cost of despatching a couple of gunboats to take it by 
force, and the would-be purchaser’s surprise, on hearing that there 
was no intention of granting anything more than free transit under 
British protection, knew no bounds. He was the representative of 
one of the interests to which we have alluded more than once, and 
it may be added, that there were also at the King’s camp the repre- 
sentatives of two others of these interests. 

Another misconception, fostered by the distorted facts telegraphed 
from various news sources in Europe, and on which facts alone the 
Press is obliged to mould the public opinion, is that Jtaly has the 
grievance, and that King John is everything that is bad; the 
epithets are too numerous to embody in a monthly review. The 
very reference in the Queen’s Speech, at the opening of the present 
Session, to the attempts to dissuade the King from engaging in war 
with Italy, would imply that an Abyssinian army was on the point of 
invading the realms of King Humbert, instead of the reverse being 
the case. Surely, the dissuasion should have been attempted against 
Italy, when it first became apparent that, being safely installed in 
Massowah, she was disregarding the provisions of the Hewett Treaty. 

What the King wants, and what in common fairness—irrespective 
of any consideration of our indebtedness to him—he ought to get, 
is what we promised him in the Treaty of 1884. That an unpro- 
pitious chain of circumstances, due to the Italian occupation of 
Massowah, has shut him out from the benefits of those promises, 
constitutes a real grievance, The forging of this chain is consequent 
on either want of tact or aggressive intentions on the part of Italy. 
And, that Italy should have been allowed to blunder, or to trample 
under foot British promises and obligations, is evidence of bad faith 
towards Abyssinia, and either disregard of Italy’s real interests, or a 
base connivance at Italy’s unjustifiable aggression, on the part of the 
British Government. The latter will now, no doubt, salve the 
official conscience with the reflection that, having sent Mr. Portal to 
Abyssinia, they have sufficiently atoned for not having earlier made 
the proper representations and protests to Italy as to the jeopardy 
in which her conduct was placing our honour, and as to the injustice 
which that conduct must entail upon a Sovereign to whom we owe 
more than we can well calculate. If lack of knowledge has some- 
times caused the press and public to overlook this indebtedness, and 
to crow somewhat exultingly over the actions of Italy, let us hope 
that another view of the question may cause them to reconsider it, 
and to accord to Abyssinia that measure of justice, good faith, and 
fair play, which is characteristic of the British nation, 





HANS SACHS: 
THE PEOPLE'S GOETHE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


THOSE who went to hear, during one of the recent London seasons, 
Richard Wagner’s Master-singers of Nuremberg, invariably came back 
with a feeling of delight. Friends and foes of the so called “ Music. 
of the Future” joined, in this case, in a chorus of applause. 

The “ Music of the Future,” we may say in passing, is not a word 
of the composer's own coining. It was invented by an adversary, 
and afterwards—as has so often happened in history—attributed to 
the victim himself. Hans Sachs never said of himself, as is so often. 
asserted, that he was— 

a shoe- 

maker and poet too. 

(“‘ Hans Sachs war ein Schuh- 
macher und Poet dazu.”) 


Yet this absurd ditty is almost the only thing some men know, or 
believe they know, of the works of the Patriarch of the Master-singers 
and the Father of the German Secular Drama. So also, Richard 
Wagner is guiltless of having described his own compositions as 
the “Music of the Future.” In a letter to Hector Berlioz, con- 
tained in the seventh volume of Wagner’s Collected Writings and 
Poems, the reader may find the details of this guid pro quo. 

But by one of those strange freaks of ill-luck, against which the 
best intentioned are not always proof, Wagner himself commits the 
unpardonable mistake of putting in the mouth of “the People’s 
Goethe of the Sixteenth Century ” that self-same rhyme which some 
bigoted Romanist hater of the memory of Hans Sachs had weakly 
invented as a would-be squib against him ! 

However, opinion here and abroad is at one on the exquisite 
charm of the music in the Meistersinger von Niirnberg. Thought- 
ful English critics, otherwise not in the least enamoured of 
Wagner's later style or second manner, have pronounced it to be of 
unsurpassed beauty—refined, captivating, and always suggestive of 
the dramatic sentiment and situation. At the same time, we confess 
that the question may be raised whether the impression created by 
the play is quite in keeping with the character and the literary 
importance of the whilom Head of the Civic Bards of Germany, 
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In Wagner's play, the description of town life in the later 
medieval epoch is, no doubt, a graphic one. Nor will the most 
captious be able to deny that the story and the plot are worked out 
with remarkable skill and much delicacy. The interest never flags 
for a moment; and there are humorous scenes of irresistible effect, 
albeit those strangely err who assume that the poet-composer meant 
to write a “ comic opera.” 

Still, any one more deeply acquainted with the works and the 
former standing of the ‘“cobbler-bard of Nuremberg” would wish 
some higher traits had been added in the treatment of his figure. 
Full allowance may certainly be made for the playwright’s necessities. 
Strong contrasts are always theatrically impressive. Now, by way 
of effective set-off, Walter von Stolzing, who, in the tournament 
of song, earns the prize for melodic verse, and carries off, as.the 
doubly successful lover, the charming daughter of Pogner, the gold- 
smith, is brought forward, by Wagner, in colours of noblest beauty 
of mind, as against a crowd of handicraftsmen—bakers and 
pewterers, grocers, soap-boilers and furriers, who are mere pedantic 
dabblers in poetry. ‘To some extent, this striking contrast may even 
account for the great success’ of the representation. But from the 
natural tendency to exaggeration which is involved in the droll anti- 
thesis, the image of Hans Sachs himself seems to me unduly to suffer. 

Altogether, it can scarcely be said that full justice has been done 
to him in this portraiture. No doubt, at the end, atonement is made 
for the insufficiency. ‘Then the wreath of honour, gained by Walter 
von Stolaing, is placed by Eve’s hand on the brow of Hans Sachs, 
when the latter vindicates the poetic art of the people in a patriotic 
harangue addressed to the triumphant young scion of a noble family. 

This harangue, beginning with the words :—“Verachtet mir die 
Meister nicht,” is strictly true, historically speaking, as regards the 
national life of Germany in times past. Before the tribunal of poetical 
art, long pedigrees and famed ancestry, however noble and worthy, 
escutcheon, spear, and sword, went for nothing. A master-singer alone, 
who had himself given his proofs, could confer the prize ; and this he 
did on the sole ground of merit. When literature was no longer 
honoured by courts and princes, it found a safe place of shelter, in 
evil days of storm and stress, among the people of the cities. There 
it was cultivated in a national sense. But for the master-singers, 
the true German sentiment would have sadly degenerated. Hence, 
Wagner is fully justified in making Hans Sachs admonish the young 
bearer of a noble name to give due honour to those civic poets of 
the Fatherland as the guardians of the patriotic spirit. 

In point of fact, more might be said as to the far-reaching special 
influence of the quaint Nuremberg master himself. Ay, through 
the distance of ages Hans Sachs acted as the virtual teacher of our 
greatest poets—not a few will say: the greatest poet whom the 
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German nation has produced. And as Wagner’s drama is likely 
to come again before the English public, it may well be worth 
while to look more closely into the position really occupied by 
Hans Sachs in German literature, 

For the purpose of setting matters at once right through an 
authority, to whom most men will bow on a subject of poetical 
judgment, we will, first and foremost, quote Goethe himself. 

Upon him his worshipping admirers have fondly conferred the 
name of Alt-Meister—a designation strikingly recalling the character 
and habits of the older poetical life of Germany, but rather at 
variance with the “classic,” “ Hellenic,” “Olympian” character 
attributed to Goethe. This “ Alt-Meister” name was, nevertheless, 
given for good reasons. Goethe openly avows that he began his 
own career by taking the Meistersinger, and Hans Sachs more 
particularly, as an example to be followed and looked up to. In 
his biographical sketch, Dichtung wnd Wahrheit, Goethe says of 
himself :— 


‘Tn order to find a congenial poetical soil on which we could take our 
stand, and where we could breathe with true freedom of mind ( freisinning), 
we had to go back a few centuries, when solid capacities rose splendidly 
from a chaotic condition ; and thus we entered into friendly intercourse with 
the poetry of those bygone ages. The Minnesingers [German Troubadours | 
were too far removed from us. We would first have had to study their 
language ; and that did not suit us. Our object was to live, and not to 
learn. Hans Sachs, the truly masterly poet, was nearest to us. A genuine 
talent, although not after the manner of those knights and courtiers; but a 
plain citizen, even as we boasted of being. His didactic realism agreed 
with our bent, and we used, on many occasions, his easy rhythm, his facile 
rhyme.’ 


This was published in 1811, when Goethe was at the mature ago 
of sixty-two years. Long before, in his Poetical Mission of Hans 
Sachs, he had sung the praise of the Citizen Poet in most fervent 
strains; uttering strange curses against “the folk that would not 
know their Master,” and sentencing such recusants ‘to be banished 
into the frog-pond ” instead of being permitted to approach the 
serene heights where genuine bards dwell. 

It is a somewhat longish effusion, this hearty glorification by 
Goethe of the Nuremberg poet—written, so to say, in the latter's 
own archaic style, and much interlarded with words taken from his 
racy Franconian vocabulary, The extraordinary esteem in which 
Goethe held Hans Sachs may be seen from the two introductory 
verses. The “dear master” is there depicted how, on a Sunday 
morning, having put off his dirty leather apron and donned a festival 
raiment, “ he, too, rests on the seventh day ” from all the work he had 
done—* from many a tug and many a stroke.” But as the Spring- 
sun touches him, his very rest gives birth to new work; for he feels 
that he is holding a little world, a microcosm, hatching in his brain, 
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which is beginning to move and to live, and which he would fain 
bring forth. Has he not—so Goethe’s poem goes on—an eye true and 
full of wise insight? And is not his a loving heart which fondly 
takes in and makes his own that which he has seen so clearly and 
purely? Has he not a tongue that eagerly pours forth into subtle 
speech? Ay, the Muses rejoice at such qualities; and hence they 
wished to ordain him a master-singer. 

Then, a noble, beauteous, and truthful woman is introduced— 
namely, the Genius of Nature. Under her guidance, Hans Sachs 
sees and portrays the world with its passionate and curiously con- 
fused strivings, as Albrecht Diirer saw and portrayed it. In rapid 
allusion, a number of other guides and associates of the Nuremberg 
poet are referred to; representatives of history and mythology, of 
merry tales and mad drollery, as well as of romantic love. Taught, 
spurred, and alternately rallied and nagged, or caressed by them, 
Hans Sachs never ages in his loving quality. His heart will not 
grow cold. At last Posterity places on his head the oak-wreath, 
which had always hovered, with living foliage, in the welkin, ready 
to descend upon his brow. A banishing curse, therefore—so Goethe 
concludes—upon the croaking crew that ever ignored the Master ! 

In one thing Goethe was mistaken; and his mistake is easily 
accounted for. At his time, when he thus powerfully restored the 
memory of Hans Sachs, the position which the latter had held in the 
esteem of his contemporaries was utterly obscured; and not even 
Goethe knew it in its full extent. Nor were all the works of Hans 
Sachs then attainable to the would-be reader. Goethe’s description 
of the Master’s varied activity is, therefore, of necessity somewhat 
imperfect. 

Goethe also erred in thinking that it was Posterity which placed 
the wreath of honour on the Nuremberg poet’s brow. The contem- 
poraries of Sachs had done so. Posterity, on the contrary, for some 
time forgot, even abused and vilified, the people’s bard, with the ex- 
ception, always, of at least a few of those who had made the literature 
of the later Middle Ages their special study, and who could conse- 
quently assign him his true place. ‘These circumstances must be 
taken into account, in order not to lose from sight the various points 
of contact which, in spite of undoubted differences growing in course 
of time more and more marked, constitute a strong and consecutive 
line of tradition from one school of song to the other. 

Heroic poetry of anonymous cteation, the Minnesinger schools, and 
the Master-singer guilds, mainly were the earlier literary outcome of 
Germany. In accordance with the high value now set upon what for 
some time had been much neglected, is the habit, at present, of calling 
the Minnesingers our “First Classics.” The period of which Lessing, 
Herder, Klopstock, Wieland, Goethe, and Schiller are the foremost 


representatives, is desigrintedt as the “ second classic’ epogh 
cone 
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Between the most flourishing time of the Town’s Poets and the 
time of Goethe a kind of break occurred. It coincided with the 
miseries and the political disruption consequent upon the Thirty 
Years’ War. For a while it seemed as if the intellectual light of the 
nation was hopelessly dimmed, though master-minds, like Leibnitz, 
the philosopher, still shone forth in single splendour. The gigantic 
and protracted struggle for spiritual freedom, in which Germany had 
been reduced by the sword, by pestilence, by famine, by emigration, 
to nearly one-third of her former population, heavily told upon her 
whole life, political, industrial, literary, and more especially, poetical. 

Once a country full of energy, replete with song, and characterized 
by great gaiety, Germany now had a tone of sadness and resignation 
prevailing within her. Her very language, with its combined strength 
and aptitude for musical development, became overlaid with foreign 
elements, and had to be gradually purified again by laborious efforts. 
Not a few, even Leibnitz himself, wrote by preference in Latin or 
French. A deep chasm was thus created between the cultured and 
the popular classes. 

No wonder that, under such circumstances, the memory of Hans 
Sachs should have grievously suffered. There were but too many 
who, whilst being well acquainted with Homer, Aischylus, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes, with Ovid, Vergil, and Horace, even with the 
fragments of Ennius, scarcely knew anything more of the foremost 
popular poet of the sixteenth century than the ridiculous rhyme meant 
as a satire upon him, but which has often been foolishly held to be 
short autobiographical description from his own pen. Strange to 
say, few men seem even to have noted the glaring impossibility of 
Hans Sachs speaking of himself in the ditty alluded to in the past! 

Yet there had once been a time when his name shone over all 
German lands; when Luther, who understood something about 
poetry and music, together with the learned Melanchthon, held Hans 
Sachs in high honour as a fellow-worker in the Reformation cause ; 
and when impartial scholars esteemed the power and richness of his 
language, the many-sidedness of his mind, his varied and extra- 
ordinary knowledge, as well as the life-like descriptions that 
characterize nearly all his poetical works—barring, we must add, his 
crude tragedies. 

The epoch of the Reformation was filled with his fame. But even 
long after the Thirty Years’ War, the learned Wagenseil, in his 
standard work (Von der Meistersinger Holdseliger Kunst ; 1697), ex- 
pressed an opinion that the poems of Hans Sachs would be revered 
as long as the world lasts. This loving testimony and over-eager 
prophecy was not destined to be fulfilled during the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. The terrible misfortunes of the country had 
destroyed many of the best roots of German life; and thus the 
recollection of the refined poetry of the Minnesinger age almost 
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vanished, among the masses, like a dream forgotten. The work 
done during the Meistersinger epoch was first neglected in those 
classes which would fain pass as the guardians of literary treasures. 
it was in the lower popular strata that fragments of that which to- 
day is considered of such high value were really preserved with 
loving esteem. 

The contemporaries of the ingenious and widely famed “Nuremberg 
poet ” (such were the standing epithets formerly applied to Hans 
Sachs) had likened him with rather exaggerating comparison to 
Vergil, Tibullus, Propertius, Euripides, and other lights of antiquity. 
On the other hand, in later times, he who, in spite of his lowly 
origin, had acquired a remarkable amount of knowledge; who at 
least in early youth had apparently learnt the rudiments of Latin 
and Greek, also of French ; and who, if that is held doubtful, at any 
rate was acquainted with all the then existing translations of classic 
and other remarkable works, was by those who knew nothing of 
him, vilified as if he had been an ignorant versifier of public fairs. 
His detractors thereby only proved their own ignorance. Even the 
catalogue of his library, which still exists, and which comprised the 
Odyssey, Herodotos, Ausop, Ovid, Seneca, Plinius, Plutarch, Suetonius, 
&ec., ought to put these slanderers to shame. 

So it came to pass that at last only the name of Hans Sachs 
remained like a pillar of disgrace. His works were utterly forgotten 
by the cultured classes. Those works were almost lost—not to be 
had anywhere. Nobody among the learned and well-to-do cared for 
them. Mere book-learned arrogance and scheming calumny joined 
their efforts in pursuing his memory. Priestlings, like Gétzinger, 
who were well aware of his stout championship of the Reformation 
cause, defamed him as a “ poor rhymester and merry Jack Andrew ” 
(Pritschenmeister). 

Only slowly the unmerited disgrace was lifted from his name, 
Gottsched had said already :—“ Hans Sachs was the great mind that 
Germany once admired, and whom men, somewhat defiantly, liked to 
call ‘the Homer of the Germans.’” The comparison was certainly a 
most unlucky one. It shows, however, how highly his fame stood 
at his own time. 

Far more cautiously, over-cautiously, Ranisch vindicated the poet's 
memory, in his Historisch-Kritische Lebensbeschreibung Hans Sachsens, 
“the once famed Master-singer at Nuremberg.” The book was 
written in 1756, “in illustration of the history of the Reformation 
and of German Poetry.” We see from it that at Ranisch’s time 
“‘many a burgher and peasant were yet in possession of some part of 
the works of Hans Sachs,” and that these men of the people “ did 
not easily sell the treasure so dear to them to any learned man; 
preferring, as they did, to seek pleasant recreation in their perusal 
after work was done, or on the day of rest.” 
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Twenty years after Ranisch’s publication, Wieland and Goethe 
sought to restore the reputation of a literary name upon which dirt 
was heaped ever and anon by vile hands. ‘It is long enough,” 
Wieland wrote, ‘“ that Germany has ignored her Poet, and: that we 
all have forgotten our Master.” 

Now there was no German writer in tlijes days more imbued with 
Hellenic gracefulness of spirit, or more characterized even by what 
is called French elegance, than Wieland was. His testimony, 
together with that of Goethe, is therefore of special importance. 

Bertuch, directing attention to Wieland’s and Goethe's opinion, 
wrote, more than a century ago, in an appeal for the re-edition of 
the collected works of the poet :— 


“Hans Sachs! How many are there among us Germans who know more 
of that man than that such was his name? But his mind, his heart, his high 
practical genius, his way of observing Nature, of rendering her impressions 
truthfully, like the purest mirror—who knows all this, except perhaps a few 
who do not consider it too irksome a task to dig for sunken treasures of our 
country’s literature in old, dusty libraries? Had Goethe and Wieland not 
raised in the Teutsche Merkur (1766) a noble and well-merited monument 
of honour to him, his memory would surely yet slumber among us; and his 
works, the richest and most splendid treasure of German medizval poetry, 
would perish for ever. Shail we allow our Ennius to be lost? Shall Eng- 
lishmen and Frenchmen put us to shame ?” 


The edition intended by Bertuch never came out, owing to the 
lack of interest in those days. In spite of Goethe’s and Wieland’s 
appeal, the wealthier classes were still too far estranged then from a 
due appreciation of their own country’s old intellectual life. 

People were content with wretched extracts from which no true 
image and full impression could be gathered of a poet who had 
exercised great influence even on the mind of Goethe. We know 
better now. We can, however, still remember, with a degree of 
retrospective indignation, the time—not more than some twenty or 
even fifteen years ago—when it was rather uphill work to convince 
the public at large of the desirability of bringing out a complete 
and critically arranged edition of the extensive works of Hans Sachs, 
as well as of doing honour to his memory by a suitable monument. 
What was spoken and written then in support of the movement. made 
in that direction, may to many have seemed a cry in the wilderness, 
to some even a scarcely justifiable cry. 

Besides the little treatises of Neumann, Hoffmann, Haupt, Ode- 
brecht, and a few others, there existed, then, scarcely any literature 
of importance on the subject of the ‘‘ People’s Goethe of the Sixteenth 
Century.” Nor was there a proper beginning made for a full edition 
of his works. No statue had been erected yet in his honour—nearly 
300 years after his death—in his native town, the ancient free city of 
Nuremberg, though Germany had raised monuments to a great many 
of her illustrious sons, This was all the more extraordinary, seeing 
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that several contemporary painters had preserved the features of the 
poet. We know how his manly, full-bearded, and jovial face looked 
when he was fifty-one years of age. Another drawing by the famed 
painter, Herneisen, represents him, at the age of eighty-one, with a 
long white beard, and with thoughtful searching eyes. 

Hoffmann is crtainly right when saying that ‘‘ the many-sidedness, 
the same composure and facility of form,” which characterizes Goethe, 
is already found in the Nuremberg singer. This, and the additional 
circumstance that. both were born in a Free Town—Nuremberg was 
only annexed to Bavaria, through Napoleon’s influence, in 1806—no 
doubt formed a special attraction for Goethe. P 

The chapter of accidents gave to both also nearly the same high 
age, In his days of storm and stress, Goethe must have felt far 
greater sympathy for the poet who has given us so vivid, though rather 
prosaic, a description of his free and self-governing town, than he 
could possibly have felt afterwards, when his mind had been toned 
down to a statuesque classicism. Still, it is remarkable that even so 
late as 1811, Goethe should, as before stated, have lovingly dwelt 
upon the fact of the poems of Hans Sachs having offered him a 
ground on which he could breathe with true freedom of mind. 

Some of the more modern writers—among them, men of the 
highest authority—have certainly given that People’s Poet his full 
due. In Friedrich von Schlegel’s opinion :— 

“This Nuremberg master was not only the most fertile, but also the most 
powerful in his line, especially rich in humour and practical sense. And if 
we are to mention of other nations that which, in their own literature of 
older times they by no means treat slightingly, but greatly respect, we may 
say that he was, at least, more inventive than Chaucer, richer than Marot, 
more practical than both. In matters of language, his productions contain a 
rich treasure, which is not used yet at all.” 


Karl Goedeke says :— 


“‘ Hans Sachs was the richest poet of the Reformation, and a veritable poet, 
to whom injustice is done by comparing him with those that come after him, 
and therefore making, so to say, excuses for him on that account. He-sur- 
passes all in abundance and extent of his materials, in the variety of his 
conceptions and forms, in moral profoundness and happy creation. Every- 
thing that distinguishes the poetry of his epoch, is to be found in him more 
purified and-more' refined. No form of treatment was rebellious to his 
capabilities... There is scarcely.a subject belonging to the knowledge of his 
time which was alien to him; he mastered history and myth with equal 
power and surety. His reflections and observations are always happy, and 
brought out before the eye in striking garb. His Merry Tales [ Schwéinke] 
are unsurpassed by any poet of the world. His Carnival Comedies are so 
completely equal to. the best little plays of olden and more modern times in 
invention, dramatic rendering, plot, and fitness of speech, that every one who 
has read and understood them, always by preference returns to them, rather 
than to foreign ones. He did not cast about his subjects in his mind for years, 
but rather wrote them down with perspicuous facility, even as they had rapidly 
risen within him. In studying Hans Sachs and the circumstances under 
which his dramatic conceptions were represented throughout Germany by the 
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people themselves, the present generation might learn that which no study 
of foreign poetical art could teach it—namely, how to bridge over the chasm 
between the Poet and the People.” 


It may be of interest to add here that Hans Sachs, who was born 
seventy years before Shakspere, took personally part in the repre- 
sentation of his own plays. He was the first in Germany, so far as 
we know, who laid down some rules, however crude, for acting; a 
merit which so great an actor as Devrient has very fully acknow- 
ledged in his History of the German Art of Acting. 

Devrient states that the true dramatic bent of Hans Sachs is 
shown by the fact of his having so strongly insisted on certain points 
in acting; that he had acquired a very lively artistic tact through 
the personal influence he had gained upon the Society of Comedians 
at Nuremberg ; and that several of his precepts—for instance, in the 
tragedies of Kleopatra and Antonius, and Prince Concretus—show a 
considerable discrimination as to rhetoric and mimic expression. 
“‘ All these traits,” Devrient adds, “ are of little or no importance in 
a highly developed condition of the art of acting; but, historically, 
they mark a great progress. The rudely hewn figures of the dra- 
matic art began to move in their limbs, and to feel the breath of 
independent life.” 

It cannot clearly be made out—as Mr. Liitzelberger, the town’s 
historian of Nuremberg, says—who were the fellow-actors of Hans 
Sachs. At any rate, they often were Master-singers and other 
burghers, members of the guilds, masters and mates. Probably 
inns, in some cases separate booths, were the localities for the 
theatrical representations. There is no proof of a special theatre 
having already been built, as has sometimes been alleged. Until 
1612 the Martha Church also served for the representation of plays. 
Quite recently more light has been thrown upon these hitherto 
obscure points by a work of Mr. Rudolf Genée, who has had access 
to the protocols of the Nuremberg Town Council in the time of Hans 
Sachs. From these documents, the doings of the poet as a manager 
of theatrical representations come out with considerable clearness. 

As to the enthusiastic opinion, quoted above from Goedeke, in 
regard to the quality of Hans Sachs as a dramatist, we, for our part, 
cannot subscribe to every word, Indeed, a great distinction is to 
be made between his very humorous Carnival Comedies and other 
lighter plays, and his more pretentious, but exceedingly bare, stiff, 
and most unsatisfactory attempts at higher tragedy. Of his enter- 
taining comedies several—for instance, The Hot Iron—have lat- 
terly been successfully revived on the German stage as curious 
examples of former manners and drolleries. And these representa- 
tions have proved a distinct success in the way of interesting and 
amusing illustrations of bygone times. 

Gervinus, no mean authority, says, in his History of German 


Poetry :—‘‘ Hans Sachs forms the centre of transition between old 
and new art, and by his works points back to the nation’s ancient 
productions, whilst laying the basis for that which it was to create 
later on He seizes everything that moved his time, and 
accompanies the whole course of religious and political poetry of his 
age. He then withdraws from the subjects, treats of actual, ordinary 
life, and cultivates the dramatic form which, since then, has been the 
main form of all modern poetry He is in a certain sense a 
Reformer in poetry, as Luther was in religion, and Hutten in 
politics,” 

Thirteen years ago a monument was at last raised to this People’s 
Poet, whose renown had been a universal one at a time when great 
names shone in Germany, when a remarkable revival took place in 
the world of learning, and when the national mind was occupied 
with vast reforms in Church and State. The mere fact of his 
having been able to rivet public attention in such an epoch may be 
held to be a proof of his worth. The statue at Nuremberg, modelled 
by the late sculptor Konrad Krausser, and cast in the foundry of 
Professor Lenz, shows the poet in sitting attitude, looking up with 
pleasant cheerfulness, clad in a- loose mantle of many folds. Four 
folio volumes are lying near him on the ground; a fifth he holds in 
his hand. The statue reposes on a pedestal of granite from Upper 
Franconia, and has the simple inscription: ‘‘ Hans Sacus. Raised 
June 24, 1874.” It stands on the Hospital Place, near the former 
Mehl-Gisslein, to-day called Hans Sachsen Gasse, in which street 
the house of the poet is yet to be seen. 

At the same time that the monument was raised, a beginning was 
made for an edition of all his works by Professor Keller, under the 
auspices of the Literary Union of Stuttgart. Thus tardy justice 
has been done to his memory. 

In a remarkable poetical vision, full of heart-moving sentiment, 
the patriotic singer had, in almost Dantesque language, foreshadowed 
the terrible events which were destined, in the seventeenth century, 
to break the unity, the power, and the freedom of the German 
nation during a struggle of unparalleled length and ghastliness. 
Soon after his death the strange prophecy came but too true. The 
horrors of a seemingly endless war stopped up the very sources of 
sound national life. But now it can truly be said that Hans Sachs 
helped in bringing up a new epoch—that he was one of the spiritual 
fathers of that: modern Germany which, after a long political eclipse, 
is again in strong course of formation, and which one day may, 
by her internal political deliverance, create even a greater surprise than 
she has done by her achievements on the field of battle, and since 
then by her efforts as a guardian of European peace. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA. 


THE remarkably able letters on India which appeared in the Times 
before Christmas may, without fear of indiscretion, be attributed to 
Sir W. W. Hunter. No one but he has the faculty of arranging the 
facts of this unfamiliar subject so as to attract the general reader. 
It is fortunate that we have one such writer, if we have but one, 
The vast peninsula is at this moment the scene of one of those critical 
events in the history of mankind, whose past, present, and future are 
alike full of instruction. 

The tendencies of nations at the present day seem to be in two 
opposite directions, There is a strong and general desire for self- 
government within restricted circles. The shoe’s pinch is best 
known to the wearer; and one can perceive that it may be a good 
ideal that the integer of administration should coincide with the 
integer of common interest. In clubs, which are purely voluntary 
associations, that ideal is realized. The half-dozen Service Clubs 
would never consent to have their affairs managed by the so-called 
“ Senior” in Pall Mall. But alongside of this strong and natural 
feeling is another, scarcely less powerful. Cognate and contiguous 
States are drawn together in federal bonds for purposes that can be 
advantageously treated as common. Both schemes, however, can be 
pursued at once, as we see by a long series of examples from the 
case of the revolted colonies in America to that of the conjoined 
kingdoms of Germany. In India our country has not only the 
privilege of observing such a process, but of presiding over its 
development. 

But the making of India is a mighty and most protracted 
movement. Often interrupted by long and dismal gaps of anarchy 
and war, it has been prepared in the secret laboratory of Time. The 
movement is now open and accelerated ; persons still living may see 
it accomplished. It is not alone the vastness of its elements that 
has made the problem obscure or its solution tardy. It is true 
that all in India is on a vast scale: it is rather a continent than a 
country. Russia excepted, the whole of Europe is not much 
larger in area. The population is twice as namerous as that of the 
three Americas—North, South, and Centra:. One of the Indian 
rivers, could it be stretched out and laid across Europe, would join 
the embouchure of the Volga to the mouth of the Thames, If the 
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Jungfrau could be piled upon Mont Blanc the united mass would 
hardly overtop the crowning summits of the Himalayan range. 
But mere bigness is soon seen through. Most historical students 
find Athens more interesting than Chicago: no one would compare 
the vast floods of the Amazon to the tiny Thames, or give the 
unstoried snows of Chimborazo a place in his mind beside the 
Capitoline Hill, It is only when we regard the dimensions of 
man’s doings, and what may be called moral magnitudes, that we 
are introduced to the true conditions of a historic problem. The 
inhabitants of India speak twenty distinct languages. Their reli- 
gions involve ideas that have moved ancient empires and created 
the destinies of mankind. ‘The existing institutions are fragments 
of a civilization that, elsewhere, is almost extinct. When Alexander 
the Great was in the Punjab, tribes and dynasties were in existence 
which have not yet passed away. The Hindu Law was followed in 
the days of Lycurgus. The Hindu Scriptures are coeval with the 
Pentateuch, The churn, the mill, the waggon, the plough are as 
they were when the Aryans first learned the arts of rural life. 

Yet such is the despotism of use and wont that the mind anxiously 
retreats before the consideration of such remoteness. It is painful 
to be, even for an hour, made contemporaries of Ctesias and Megas- 
thenes. Specialists may be imagined for whom such matters may 
have charms. Philologists may increase their skill and knowledge: 
by help of the Indian tongues. It may interest the publicist and 
the statistician to know that the people are twice as many as were 
the subjects of the Roman eagle in his widest flight. The official 
or the political economist cares to learn that the volume of Indian 
trade has increased, in fifty years, from twelve millions to close upom 
two hundred, But we have our own counting-houses and pro- 
fessions to attend to; our Church to defend; our political party 
to support and assist; or we belong to some section of modern 
British society, have to cultivate art, or classics, or mathematics, 
What is India to us? What claim can it have to our attention ? 

Some answers to these questions have been given in a little book by 
Professor Max Miiller, called “ India: What can it Teach us?” We 
shall not attempt to glean after such a reaper. But his harvest has 
been taken from fields which do not cover the whole surface of the 
subject. And, however he may have established the importance of 
Indian classical literature, there are yet other sources of instruction 
to be found. 

In the first place, the various races of the vast peninsula supply 
matter of general human interest derived from the movements and 
thoughts of at least three great original types of mankind—the white, 
the yellow, and the straight-haired black. In the next place, there 
are to be got many useful hints for the completion of what, for want 
of a better word, has been called “Sociology.” An odd example of 
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the absence of knowledge of this kind is to be found in a recent work 
on “Human Faculty,” where, in treating of the domestication of 
animals, the writer says: “I have not been able to learn what were 
the habits of Hindustan.” And yet the history of the bovines in 
India would have been found full of instruction to him could he have 
had access to it, The picture of a race of men, mild and supersti- 
tious, who adore the ox, and who work their sacred animal within an 
inch of his life, would have formed a valuable addition to this gallery. 
Then again, it may have been noticed by many, what excellent use 
Sir A. Lyall has made of the peculiarities of Brahmanism in his 
“* Asiatic Studies.” The Greek stories of Crassus and Polycrates are 
not intelligible unless we remember that in Asia men still believe in 
gods who envy human prosperity ; not only is the doctrine of the 
evil eye thus made clear, but we get also a fresh conception of the 
meaning of religious sacrifices. 

Lastly, the submissive and imitative elements in the Oriental 
character allow us to watch the working of well-considered experi- 
ments in legislation, while often the personal antipathies by which 
those qualities are accompanied may serve us as mirrors in which to 
see faults of our own which otherwise might escape detection. 
Economical questions arising from the collision of opposed theories 
of life are of delicate yet momentous character, which it may be 
worth our while to observe. It is above all in the sphere of law 
that Indian studies are likely to be fertile. Readers who seldom study 
questions of jurisprudence were attracted by the careful originality 
and the limpid vigour of the great jurist, Sir H. 8S. Maine, whose 
loss we have lately had to deplore. In a more purely practical 
manner, Sir James Stephen has made use of Indian experience in 
projects for the reformation of our laws. In fact, there is a striking 
community of conditions and of ideas between the extreme East of 
the Empire and the Western metropolis. Each excluded from the 
heavy pressure of the civil law, both regions have, in their several 
manners, escaped from the idea that law must emanate from the 
ipse dixit of a Sovereign. In India, man looked to Divine revelation 
for what our ancestors taught us to find in the deliberations of 
popular councils, In both the results have been the same; and the 
codes ascribed to the Indian sages are as truly popular as the 
common law of England. In all the long story of India’s subjugation 
to Turks, Tartars, and other foreign masters, there is hardly a trace 
of legislation. 

Such are a few of the points of general interest, quite apart 
from the details of special sciences. In regard to social biology— 
if the term may be allowed—there is still more to be said. Asia 
is the home of our religion, probably of our manners, perhaps even 
of our speech, Society there, though incompletely organized, has 
always been tenacious, and has come down in unbroken continuity 
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from times that we have almost forgotten. But in its origins, 
civilization there must have been very much like that of our own 
more distant ancestors ; and as it has varied so much less than ours 
from its ancient model, it should be valued as we value old family 
portraits. Even there, minor changes no doubt have taken place ; 
from time to time foreign influences have made some mark. But, 
on the whole, it is wonderful how slow the evolution has been, and 
how small the advance from the primal type. Beginning with 
Pantheism and the attempt to propitiate the elements ; adopting the 
transcendental quietism of the Sakya-Mueni; faintly streaked with 
primitive Christianity, and largely modified by indigenous polytheism; 
bowed under Arab and Tartar conquest; overwhelmed by anarchy ; 
used as a mine by European adventurers; now hastening towards 
union under the impartial sceptre of a foreign sovereignty—these 
old-world populations have still maintained the lines of the primitive 
social structure. 

Professor Miiller would not, perhaps, give as much value to these 
changes as to the essential sameness with which they are co- 
existent, Citations from ancient historians and geographers, however, 
will not always show us exactly- what the races in question are come 
to after centuries of hereditary bondage and all sorts of extraneous 
influences. Shrewd modern observers, almost down to our own day, 
agree in giving a picture of the Indian races which differs in im- 
portant respects from the generous delineations of Ctesear, Arrian, 
and the Sanskrit moralists. From Babar, the first Moghul invader, 
down to the calm, right-minded Arthur Wellesley, we have con- 
tinuous testimony to unfavourable characteristics, Babar (circ. 1530) 
says: “ Hindustan is a country that has but little to recommend it. 
The inhabitants are not good-looking; they have no conception of 
social pleasures, no genius, or generalizing ability, neither polish of 
manner, amiability, or sympathetic feeling.” Wellesley (about two 
hundred and fifty years later) writes of the inhabitants of the Deccan, 
“that they are the most deceitful, mischievous people that he has 
ever seen or read of.” 

It is an unpleasant office to record such opinions; but they exist, 
and the fact that they do not altogether apply to the existing con- 
dition of affairs does not greatly affect the question. The old 
elements, admired by Professor Miiller, also exist, and there is now 
growing out of them a new national character that is becoming 
common to all parts of the peninsula. A free and active ethic has 
been brought among all races and tribes. Since the introduction of 
the Queen’s Government criminal justice has been entirely reformed, 
and its principles and procedure have been rendered uniform from 
Peshéwar to Prome, Everywhere through British India the courts— 
assuming that men are more likely to speak truth than to lie—have 
adopted a national procedure. Natives of all classes are entrusted 
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with local administration. An indigenous language is expressing 
itself in a free indigenous literature. University examinations and 
degrees are open to all. The Zeitgeist of modern Europe is inspiring 
a society that still loves the ways of the ancient world. We behold 
before our eyes the development of an Aryan system which has 
escaped all the influences of our own evolution. The Indian races 
know nothing of Art, as understood by Phidias and Pericles ; of Law, 
as taught by the Roman jurists; of the institutions of Chivalry, or 
the Romance and Renaissance of our Middle Ages. They have, no 
doubt, admitted other influences as well from the non-Aryans, whom 
they have subjugated as from the Muslims, by whom they have, in 
their turn, been subdued. But all these have been absorbed, and to 
a great extent assimilated. Caught in a crust of custom, rejecting 
the opportunities of maritime commerce, the Hindus have allowed 
their systems of thought to stagnate, until they—one of the most 
intelligent sections of the human family—have lost the power of con- 
ducting their own affairs. Their division into castes, which has the 
great merit of enabling them to do without a poor-law, has the counter- 
balancing evil of carrying with it the want of political combination 
necessary for realizing the idea of the State, while it has also dis- 
couraged the emulation requisite for progress. We are reminded of 
Burke’s remark on the ancient Irish, of whose caste-institution he 
says, that while “well enough calculated to preserve good arts, and 
useful discipline, when these came to degenerate,” they were equally 
“* well calculated to prevent all improvement and to perpetuate corrup- 
tion by infusing an invincible tenaciousness of ancient custom,” 
Combined, however, with this indifference to change there is a 
strange concurrent facility, and even docility, as to new models which 
disconcerts all our conclusions, and gives glimpses of the possible 
future. Brahman, Buddhist, Greek, Scythian, Arab, Tartar, Persian, 
European, all these invading powers have found it easy to plant 
their transitory growths in Indian fields. The Greek intrusion was 
short, but the Buddhist reaction against Brahmanism produced more 
durable results, having affected Hinduism permanently, though as a 
system long since expelled from Hindu countries. Many writers 
have pointed out various results of the Muslim conquests. They are 
stamped into the language, burned into the habits of the people. 
Every fifth native of India is an actual Mahometan. Sikhism is so 
much affected by Muslim ideas that it has been treated as a form of 
Islam. The propagation of the Koran is even now proceeding far 
more rapidly than that of the religion professed by the ruling power. 
After the Moghul Empire had worn ont its better impulses it 
soon became intolerable to the people, on whom nevertheless it 
had left a mark that may never be effaced. During the anarchy of 
the last century Europeans of various sorts began to make the 
country the scene of rivalry and struggle. The adventurers of those 
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days taught the people the art of modern warfare, and even intro- 
duced the methods of diplomacy and administration that were to 
attain such dimensions in the hands of others. As in America, so 
in Asia, the quick French intellect led the way and set the standards. 
That brilliant people seem to love the decorative and the ideal, 
where the less gifted nations aim lower and—perhaps on that 
account—-with more ultimate success, The French have thus, more 
than once, been found to forestall occasion, putting down plants, so 
to speak, before the due climate and soil have been made sure of. 
With less necessity for expansion than the British, they have often 
preceded the latter in the efforts of colonization and of conquest. 
Yet, in the end, they have often failed where their successors have 
prospered on the very same paths; or they have retired from the 
work, and others have entered into their labours. 
And so by natural sequence we are led to the aspects of the passing 
hour. This is not the place for controversial topics, hence we can 
have little to say of the prospects of missionary enterprise. It will, 
however, fall within our legitimate province to consider something of 
the difficulties thrown in the way of the present Government by three 
obstacles which are, paradoxical as it may sound, all among the 
consequences of an improved civilization and a strengthened adminis- 
trative system. We refer to the rapid increase of population, the 
low level of life, and the absence of the nobler objects of ambition, 
As to the propagation of the Gospel, the British Government main- 
tains a strict neutrality. Christianity is at present regarded by the 
natives as part of an alien civilization which they do not at present 
judge to be suitable to them. A common name for a Christian is 
Faringi (Frank). Sometimes, if an Asiatic, he is called Topi wala 
{one who has adopted the Hat). These distinctions are founded 
less on doctrines than on manners. On the one hand, the Muslims 
have been taught that Christians have corrupted the truth; and they 
are especially offended by the doctrines of the Incarnation and the 
Trinity. The Hindus, for their part, view such things with the 
indifference of satiety; they are like the man who said he did not 
believe in ghosts ‘‘ because he had seen too many.” One incarnation 
does not stagger or even interest a race which already believes in 
nine; the sacraments of the Hindu Church are numerous and of 
daily celebration: every bath is a baptism. What to one section 
is commonplace is to the other blasphemy; and both must get 
into very different phases of thought and feeling ere they can 
generally care to accept the creed of their rulers. That creed, too, 
will have to be waren to the Indian habits of living and of 
thinking. 
-. As regards the other subjects, we shall see that the various tribes 
in question are not altogether happy under the blessings (great as 
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all parts of India suffer, have been caused, or much intensified, by 
improved ideas and practices introduced, by our administration. 
For example, the strength of the law is a gain to civilization; yet 
all over the country persons are suffering from many of its effects. 
Here a man’s enemy uses the Courts in a vindictive spirit: there a 
debt, contracted on usurious terms derived from a period of lawless- 
ness, is enforced with rigid punctuality. Most of all, the peace, 
the sanitary improvement, the general safety, tend to produce con- 
gestion of population, until, in many districts, it almost appears as if 
every clod supported—or failed to support—its own clodhopper. 
Partly owing to this, partly to the general warmth of the country, 
there are almost no secondary wants. Food just sufficient to support 
life—the traditional ‘“‘ pound of meal ”—costs a penny; the mud- 
hut pays no rent ; two yards of long-cloth form acomplete garment. 
Myriads of the rural inhabitants are satisfied with a daily wage of less 
than threepence. As to ambition, it is hard that the people should 
have no general hopes of improvement. But the revenue is small, 
for so vast a region, and only a small portion can be spared for the 
civil service. Out of this a large share has hitherto been devoted to 
the pay of foreign officials. Obviously, a great deal of the welfare 
of a backward community must depend upon the kind of persons that 
are put in authority over them. Perhaps we who live in Western 
Europe can scarcely understand the importance of this. Amongst 
ourselves the character of public functionaries, even the character of 
the system itself, are things that do not often emerge into a strong 
light, or appear to affect the general welfare. With the compara- 
tively inert and helpless races of the East they are often essential. 
An incompetent ruler allows corrupt and oppressive subordinates ; 
and hence arises mischief greater than that of a passing evil such as 
famine or pestilence. It is the knowledge of this fact that has 
principally retarded the theoretically desirable policy of employing 
natives in the higher branches of Indian administration, and still 
renders the question so difficult of practical solution. 

In a conquered country there can be no abstract right possessed 
by the subject population as to publicemployment. That population 
has no power to enforce such a claim; it had no share in creating 
the system introduced by the conquerors; nor do even its members 
understand the principles on which it is founded. The old Pathan 
and Turkoman conquerors of Hindustan and the Deccan did not 
dream of such a right. But, as years roll on and fusion begins, a 
sense of nationality revives, political education begins, the task of 
administration is enlarged, and the foreigners are found unequal to 
the task or cease to be favoured by the rulers; as happened in 
England in Plantagenet times. In this way the employment of 
natives soon became general under the Moghul Emperors, though 
much employment was also given to immigrants from Persia and 
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Turkestan. The case of the British in India is not quite that of 
conquerors. In fact, the case is without precedent. When the 
Romans acquired provinces in Gaul, Greece, or Asia, they found a 
state of society more or less resembling their own; even in Britain 
and along the Danube there was no gulf of creed or colour 
between them and their subjects, whom they easily raised to 
something like their own lead. The Turks,in later times, took 
no trouble to bridge the chasm between themselves and subju- 
gated races of a different religion or civilization ; and they contemp- 
tuously left the Greeks and Armenians to themselves so long 
as they paid the required tribute, The Spaniards in America 
aimed at exterminating the beliefs, customs, and institutions 
of the native races. None of these cases is exactly reproduced 
in the present problem. A Christian civilization finds itself con- 
fronted with a civilization that is pre-Christian ; willingly welcomed 
for administrative uses, yet tacitly bound to respect the local insti- 
tutions—within certain lines broadly traced by humanity—and 
trusting to the influences of time and education for such improve- 
ments as may be deemed desirable. Meanwhile, the difference 
between the two systems is-very deep and wholly irreconcilable. 
It is not merely one of theology, as many earnest persons appear to 
think. There are many Europeans in India who have dropped the 
distinctive dogmas of Christianity, in any of its various forms ; there 
are Indians of intelligence and learning who have abandoned their 
own and native creeds. In neither instance have the distinguishing 
feature of the two civilizations disappeared. No; the contrast is 
caused by the difference of the respective evolutions of the antecedent 
facts and conditions out of which have grown the habits of each. 
John Bull differs from Ram Chunder in the same way as a lion 
differs from an ox. 

Now, it is quite conceivable that conscientious persons from 
Europe might judge of such a case as the Turks judged of their 
position in Greece. That is to say, they might hold that they 
had done all that was right and proper when they had left the 
country under direct native administration, or, where they interfered, 
had applied their government to merely executive points. The 
servants of the East India Company tried this system. For a long 
while they left the Rajas and Nawabs upon their seats of state; they 
even continued the administration of their own territories in native 
hands, only operating in such affairs, mostly commercial, as at first 
brought them to the country, or seemed to affect directly the interests 
of their employers. That system did not satisfy the national con- 
science of Great Britain; it was slowly modified by the Company 
itself, and finally it had to come to an end altogether. 

Soon after the events, which in Europe marked the opening years 
of the second quarter of the current century, when a wind of freedom 
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was blowing away the last embers of the old social and political 
systems, the charter of the Company ceased and expired by lapse of 
time. Great changes at once took place. The monopoly of Eastern 
trade was abolished, and with it the actual reason of the Company’s 
existence. Legislative power was conferred upon the Government of 
India. Hinduism was assailed in its less moral aspects ; at the same 
time it was declared that natives were capable of holding all offices ; 
while, per contra, Europeans were permitted to hold land in India, 
and the Press was, practically, freed from executive control, 

These measures were all, more or less, opposed to the traditional 
policy of the Company; and another quarter of a century had 
elapsed before the conflict came to an end. It is now virtually 
concluded, With the Mutiny of 1857 came the victory of the new 
ideas, and the fall of the Company as a political power. But let not 
those who upheld it be arrogantly blamed—-we must remember that 
J.S. Mill was among them, They knew that the success of the new 
ideas involved an immense addition to the task of that weary Titan, 
their country, and tended towards the destruction of the civilization 
of one-sixth of the human race. 

Right or wrong, the new ideas prevailed. What their result may 
be we can only guess, each one according to his lights. But if they 
ultimately do all that has been expected of them it will be tanta- 
mount to a social revolution. Twenty nations, having little in 
common but an antipathy to what is known as modern progress, will 
be amalgamated into a whole, and will form a more powerful and 
more enlightened China. That such a power may be friendly to 
this country, grateful for political training and military defence, 
sympathetic with our manners and favourable to our trade and 
manufacturers, is an ideal for whose realization all of us must hope. 

In conclusion, we have only to add the admission that for the 
coldness shown towards the subject on which we are writing, we do 
not consider the British public wholly to blame. Whenever the 
discussion of Indian topics has been reasonably conducted, hearers 
have not been altogether wanting. We need only refer to the 
Indian Essays of Macaulay, and to several living writers—such as 
his nephew, Sir George Trevelyan, Professor Max Miller, already 
mentioned, and Sir W. W. Hunter. The sixth volume of the 
Imperial Gazetteer (second edition) will be found an almost complete 
compendium of all that it is important for us to know about the past 
and present of the Indian peninsula. 

On the other hand, one must always try to bear in memory that, 
in regard to these remote matters, the mind of the average Briton 
is—as was observed at starting—in an attitude which will not abide 
technicality, or prolixity, or dulness. Southey, in the depth of his 
impecunious youth, refused an Indian civil appointment from vague 
dislike to the country. Later on he wrote an Indian poem; but 
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his friend Charles Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, refused to read 
it. “I can just endure Moors,” he wrote, thinking perhaps of 
Othello, “ but Abyssinians, Ethiopians, Esquimaux, Dervishes—all 
that tribe I hate. I believe I fear them in some manner. 

am a Christian, Englishman, Londoner.” In his view there was 
something about the Eastern world akin to the feeling raised in the 
mind of the worldling called on to muse upon a future state and the 
promised visions of Paradise. “God help me,” he cried, “ when I 
have to put off these snug relations and get abroad into the world 
to come!” 

So that we see it is only as a part of our own British Empire‘and 
our common humanity that the burden of the East can be endured. 
And this may help us to understand, on the other side, much of 
the apathy and even antipathy with which, it is to be feared, the 
people of most parts of India still regard Christianity and the 
manners of the West. Let us all, in our various positions, do what 
in us lies to fill up this great gulf. 

Of one thing we may rest assured. The natives of India, 
however different from us they may be, have quite their full share 
of human intelligence and goodness. Above all, never was a greater 
mistake made than when people managed to start the notion that 
they had no gratitude. If the Universities, favouring among our 
young people a love of India, prepare the cultured intellect of the 
country; if, for their part, the constituencies determine to keep 
their representatives up to the level of this part of their duties, 
be sure the people of India will meet them half-way. If only we 
convince the people of India that we desire their good, and are 
determined to pursue it honestly, an empire greater than that of 
Rome, may follow, more brilliant and more lasting, because founded 
on moral force. 





‘EXAMINATIONS EXAMINED. 


THE influence of Examinations has, within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, not only revolutionized the whole province of education, but 
has gradually exerted itself more and more as a powerful agency in 
the onward march of society and civilization in this country. Indeed, 
as will be incidentally shown in the sequel, no other nation claiming 
to be in the van of human progress has permitted so artificial and 
unsound a system to grow to the almost unlimited extent to which 
it has been allowed to in this country. It truly resembles one 
of those tropical forests of parasitical growth in which a brilliant but 
ephemeral flower is seen here and there, blooming upon the ruins 
of the magnificent giant trees of the primeval forest, around which 
fruitless parasites have been clinging and rankling till they are 
strangled. 

Not only is the entrance to most professions, and the access to 
military, naval, and civil service appointments blocked by iron gates 
to which only the “successful” candidates at more or less competi- 
tive examinations obtain the keys, but even at school and college 
valuable monetary help, in many cases indispensable for the pursuit 
of achosen career, can be acquired only by success in the examination 
room. ‘The artist alone, one would expect, is at least free to select 
his aims and follow them through every stage of the pursuit without 
curb and artificial check ; but no—art studentships, musical scholar- 
ships, travelling grants, &c., are held out as allurements to come and 
be examined in drawing, painting, music, sculpture, architecture, for 
no other purpose, it seems, but that some one should show himself, 
in the opinion of a set of men, better than somebody else. 

Since, then, a clever boy of fourteen may, by his own efforts and 
ability, gain a pecuniary grant, frequently sufficient for his livelihood, 
it has become a profitable art to excel in an examination, and the art 
has developed into a profession by itself. It was pointed out more than 
ten years ago by Mr. Henry Latham,’ the distinguished Master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, whose profoundly philosophical inquiry into 
the action of examinations, chiefly as regards studies at Universities, 
abounds with valuable conclusions, of which we have availed ourselves 
on several occasions in the following pages, that one consequence of 
such a state of affairs is calculated to show how examinations make their 

1 “On the Action of Examinations.” Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. 1877. 
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influence felt in regions which seem out of theirdomain, For it is only 
natural that parents and sons are induced to consider together as to the 
best training for exhibiting excellence in an examination, and the best 
market for attainments. Young people have from various causes 
generally a keener perception in such matters than their fathers have, 
and, though not attaching to this point so general a range of influence 
as that apparently assigned to it by Mr. Latham, we cannot deny 
that one indirect effect of the recent examinational system is to 
increase one of the evil features of our time—the decay of parental 
authority and the growing independence of it on the part of the 
rising generation. 

We may discriminate three distinct provinces into which the els 
range of examinational action has divided itself in recent times. No 
legitimate and competent teaching can well make a beginning, or 
sound progress as regards each taught individual, without introducing 
at every stage an examinatory procedure as a necessary incident of 
the training process; we have thus, jirst of all, examinations for 
purely educational purposes. Next, society, as represented directly 
by government, or indirectly by boards endowed with suitable autho- 
rity, is, for its own protection; under the necessity of making adequate 
inquiry into the competency of men entering upon the duties of 
certain professions, which cannot be undertaken and carried on by 
incompetent or insufficiently trained persons without seriously endan- 
gering the general well-being and safety of society. We have, in this 
manner, established, secondly, a cycle of professional examinations, for 
the purpose of testing the competency of candidates who profess to 
have completed a prescribed course of professional training. Thirdly, 
there is the vast and daily growing province of competitive examina- 
tions, the professed object of which is to select from a number of 
persons the most suitable for a definite purpose, or to sift those who 
possess a certain arbitrary standard of general ability or education 
from those who are below the fixed standard. 

The greater number of examinations, if closely investigated as to 
their ultimate object, will be found to act in several directions, so as 
necessarily to fall under more than one of our classes ; still our classi- 
fication will enable us to enter upon a review of the advantages and 
disadvantages, or shortcomings, of the whole system of examinations 
as carried out at the present time in a more perspicuous and systematic 
manner than is possible without the basis of such a classification. 

Education has existed as an art from the very infancy of society, 
but it is yet mostly an empirical art, the rules and methods of which 
have been arrived at by the blind groping of experience, by the 
process of trial. and error. Even were the sciences of physiology, 
psychology, and others established on a more satisfactory footing 
than is the case as yet, they would not be immediately serviceable 
as a foundation for a theory of education, without intermediate steps, 
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leading to a science of which education would be the art. Not- 
withstanding this lack of scientific foundation, the practical art of 
education has in recent times undergone great improvement in almost 
all its details. The immense importance and educational efficiency 
of the examinatory mode of teaching, that is, by question and 
answer, has been recognized since the times of the ancient Greek 
philosophers, The dialogues in which these profound thinkers have 
bequeathed to us their views of the universe, of the laws of society, 
and the science of the human mind, are magnificent examples of an 
educational method which is eminently adapted for rousing every 
faculty of the learner’s mind to increased activity, thus giving lasting 
strength to it. 

The heuristic method, due to Socrates, begins and ends teaching 
by an examination. First, the process of questioning enlightens 
the teacher as regards the learner’s knowledge, or ignorance, of the 
series of facts which are to be taught. Then, having ascertained 
how much of the facts is known and how far the mind is a blank 
as regards the remainder, the teacher leads up to a knowledge of 
the unknown by a system of artfully constructed questions. These 
necessarily involve a communication of those facts which cannot 
be derived as consequences of preceding truths by purely logical 
reasoning ; but the chief aim of the method is to draw the attention 
of the learner to analogies, examples, points of similarity or difference, 
thus guiding him step by step to regard as a conquest of his own 
intellect, or to consider as his own discovery even, what the art of the 
educator intended to bring within his mental grasp. The basis thus 
gained is not only fortified but considerably enlarged by repetitive 
examinations, which, fromthe peculiarities of the mechanical machinery 
of our mind, are favourable to a permanent retention of every pro- 
gressive step in education, and may be so arranged as to become, 
in trained hands, a powerful means of extending the province, range, 
or application of any truth or fact which has once become the 
learner’s mental acquisition. : 

The method here delineated requires considerable preparation, 
trained experience, and great intellectual and physical vigour on 
the part of the teacher, Only in continental schools, both elementary 
and intermediate, is its working scientifically understood and carried 
out. Its supreme advantages, even in the highest university teaching, 
have in latter years been so fully recognized, that, for the various 
branches of university instruction, literary and scientific, special 
colloquial classes have been established, under the name of “seminaries” 
or “ tutorial classes,” to support the educational aims of the lectures 
and to give them a more extended practical utility. This is well 
known in England, and the principles involved in the examinational 
system of teaching are becoming daily more recognized and carried 
into practice by enthusiastic teachers of all grades in this country. 
But, on the whole, we find that the most primitive rudiments of 
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‘educational examinations are still preserved with us under the form 
of making the pupil repeat lessons, learnt by heart from some book. 
“Say up your Euclid,” or any set paragraph from some of the school- 
books used, is by no means an uncommon phrase in our school routine, 
and the weekly repetitions at many schools are only a very slight step 
in advance. Can anybody maintain that hearing lessons requires 
intelligence, or training, or sincere enthusiasm on the part of the 
teacher? Few men will not admit that work of this kind has fora 
long time helped to hide the incompetence of many English teachers 
who took to teaching as a pis aller in their career, and that the vicious 
method of making the retentive faculty the only one to be exercised 
has produced the most contemptible results both in teachers and 
pupils. No doubt, the examinations at the end of a school term, 
which are usual in the schools and colleges of this country, are a 
most valuable instrument in the hands of an earnest teacher. The 
effect of such examinations is to concentrate attention, to force the 
pupil to carry that portion of a book or subject which has been 
taught within a certain part of his school life in his head at once, 
to act as a stimulant and to give to all pupils a definite object to 
work for, for they work to do well in the examination ; and if we 
assume that an intelligent teacher so arranges the subjects of study 
and the questions given at the examination, that he who most steadily 
works with a view to success shall get the most good, both in the 
way of knowledge and of intellectual training, we shall have little 
to criticize in the system, even if a suspicion should arise in the 
mind of a careful onlooker that the prizes held out before the pupils 
form a stronger inducement to their work than the intrinsic attractions 
of the subject matter of their studies. 

The educational examinations in England, as far as they form an 
inherent part of teaching, and we have as yet considered them only 
in this relation, differ essentially from corresponding examinations 
amongst the most advanced continental nations; they are in this 
country chiefly constructed on the “saying up” principle, they are 
either testing or repetitive, exercising only one principal faculty of 
the mind—the memory. On the other hand, in France, Switzerland, 
Belgium, and especially in Germany, also in several other countries 
of Europe, an examinational system has gradually been introduced 
in school work, which is truly educational in the widest meaning ot 
the word, comprising the function of testing merely as a minor, 
incidental, but additionally useful portion in the sphere of education, 
which is bound to embrace the harmonious training and development 
of every mental faculty, the imaginative and ratiocinative as well as 
the retentive. The difference, here only broadly pointed out, is of 
the widest possible influence upon the immediate future of our 
generation. We hear a great deal now about the rapid strides of 
continental nations and their advances in every branch of practical 
productivity, so as gradually to leave England behind in everything 
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that makes nations foremost in wealth and influence. Technical 
education is to enable us to recover the lost ground, but the estab- 
lishment of technical schools is a very limited and one-sided remedy 
against a state of general mental inefficiency and a gradual intel- 
lectual decay, chiefly due to the vicious principle that learning lessons 
and repeating them orally is an all-important element, and, in many 
cases, the beginning and end of all education. This truth has been 
long recognized by our best educationists, and foreigners eminent in 
educational matters, who have visited this country, have not hesitated 
to express forcibly their unfavourable opinion on the system. In 
1884, M. Braun, an eminent Belgian educationist, and Inspector of 
the Training Colleges in his country, visited England, and, under the 
guidance of Mr. Fitch, a school inspector of the highest position in 
this country, studied our system. Mr. Sonnenschein, in an article in 
Time; reports this of our visitor’s opinion :— 

“¢ Would the reader like to know what M. Braun thinks ofus? This is his 
reiterated opinion, which he has allowed me to print; ‘Jt is highly instructive 
to visit English elementary schools, for there you find everything that ought to 
be avoided.’ In a letter to me, dated February 15, 1885, he expresses him- 
self somewhat more guardedly, but to the same effect: ‘ La situation scolaire 
en général en Angleterre est susceptible de nombreuses modifications, et les 
méthodes denseignement employées dans les écoles sont loin d’étre conformes au 
principes d’une pédagogie rationelle.’ And M. Braun does not stand alone in 
this opinion of his. Other Belgians, men of eminence in education, politics, 
and social life, whose names I am not at liberty to mention, all share his 
opinion. German, Swiss, and French educationists, whilst strongly com- 
mending Belgium for her great progress in popular education, sternly repro- 
bate our system. A Swiss teacher even went so far as to call our methods 
of teaching ‘demoralizing.’ Not one single foreigner of note have I ever 
heard speaking approvingly of our educational work.” 

What makes matters still worse, and improvement almost a thing 
to despair of, is that the present thoroughly unsatisfactory state of 
education is perfectly well known to Englishmen competent to judge, 
and that its principal causes have been pointed out over and over by 
those who have studied them. Chief of all is the vicious system 
of payment to teachers by the results of examinations carried on by 
appointed inspectors. Professor Thorold Rogers says :-— 

“The pedantry of the Education Department, in drivingall children through 
a rigid examination, produces a distaste afterwards for books and learning 
which makes the standard of proficiency a barrier towards subsequent study 
and learning, which is nearly as insurmountable as ignorance. In order to 
enable the Government officials to calculate the charge of national education 
in the easiest manner for themselves, they pay by results, and in consequence 
induce results which are very adverse to those for attaining which public 
money is expended.” 

But not only a distaste for higher intellectual progress is the conse- 
quence of so perverse and mistaken an operation as the kind of ex- 


1 “The Truth about Elementary Education”: Time, April 1885, p. 390, &c. 
® «+ Six Centuries of Work and Wages,” pp. 555-6. 
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amination we are now considering, but the system which unfortunately, 
though under a different guise, spreads more and more, as we shall 
point out very soon, from elementary to intermediate schools, leads 
to educational dishonesty. In one of our educational periodicals there 
appeared some time ago an article, afterwards reprinted as a separate 
pamphlet, entitled “‘ How to Work an Examination Paper.” Together 
with some advice about fully mastering the subjects of study, the 
author, a man who has earned high distinctions at three English 
Universities, gives a number of mechanical rules of procedure, and at 
last favours the reader, whom we must naturally suppose to be a youth 
preparing for some examination, with this sagacious advice :—“ If the 
examiner is an author, get his book at your fingers’ ends, and then 
quote him as an authority five or six times.” Comment is unneces- 
sary ; such is the moral effect of substituting preparation for exami- 
nation for honest study. 

This part of our subject has, however, been already so thoroughly 
discussed by a writer in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, that we may 
confine ourselves to pointing out one gleam of hope for the future in 
the fact that the school inspectors themselves are beginning to per- 
ceive the evil and to point it cut in their annual reports. Mr. Ricks, 
the London Board School Inspector, in his report, dated January 1885, 
draws attention to one important result of the examination system, 
viz., that the teaching power in schools is not fairly apportioned. 
The dull, the backward, the irregular, the delicate—all those 
children who, from whatever cause, are unable to keep pace with 
their more fortunate schoolfellows—receive more than their fair share 
of attention ; while the more highly gifted—those who can pass the 
forthcoming examination without troubling the teacher—receive less 
than the just share to which they are entitled, and appear to be 
even neglected as the examination draws near, He says :— 

“T met with a curious illustration of this some two months ago. 
In a class of sixty scholars I found ten or twelve sitting silent with 
folded arms, while their class-mates were either at work or play. 
Naturally I wanted to know why these lads were being punished ; 
for punishment it certainly was. ‘ These boys,’ said the assistant, ‘ are 
quite ready for the examination; they have nothing more to do, and 
80 I give my time to prepare the others.’ ” 

Mr. Ricks concludes his report with these words: ‘“ Examination, 
not education, is the teacher’s guide.” It is almost impossible to 
foresee all the evils which must follow when mechanical results, quickly 
arrived at by mere rote-work, without any knowledge of principles, 
are generally recognized as the end and aim of education in 
the public schools of the country, and find their reward in money 
payment from the public revenue. Only experience can and will 
show that so unnatural a system begets endless and unnatural conse- 
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quences, One would scarcely believe that the reading in schools is 
deteriorating year after year through the effect of the present exami- 
national system. Mr. Gordon, one of the School Inspectors of the 
South-Western division of England, states in his report, published only 
a few weeks ago, that “things have gone from bad to worse ;” and 
he is supported by the opinion of many of the best teachers and in- 
spectors. It appears that at present every class which the inspector 
examines in reading presents set books which represent its work for 
the whole year, and “ even with these the result is not satisfactory.” 
Indeed we might have expected it from the general effect of any 
preparation for an examination. “There is,” he adds, “ no reading 
in these classes; it is mere repetition.” The child knows the asso- 
ciation of certain words that have been before him, but he transposes 
those words, or intermingles them with others, and his power is gone, 
his facility is lost, and he becomes a mere hesitating stumbler over 
individual words, not an honest reader of entire sentences. This is 
entirely due to the same book being read over and over, to exhibit 
good reading at the examination. 

A system of examinations, in many respects analogous to the 
governmental examinations of elementary schools, has grown out of 
the peculiar and anomalous state of our intermediate education, during 
the last ten or fifteen years. From year to year we have heard state- 
ments from almost every prominent speaker belonging to the Liberal 
party, pointing out that one of the most pressing wants of the nation 
is the necessity of placing the intermediate education upon a solid 
legislative basis. The difficulties in the way of establishing by law 
a truly national system of intermediate education, adapted to the 
requirements of all classes, and calculated to bridge over the gulf 
between elementary schools and universities, are, from many causes, 
into which it is not our province at present to enter, admitted 
to be of truly gigantic proportions, as regards those obstacles the nature 
of which is clearly understood, and a great part of the subject is 
really still a terra incognita to the best educationists in the country. 
Unless a number of men, perhaps with Mr. Mundella at their head, 
take the problem jointly in hand, and work at its solution unceas- 
ingly and with consummate skill and energy, we shall have to wait 
for parliamentary measures on intermediate education to the end of 
time. And yet it is here, in the want of a great system of middle 
schools, that the shoe pinches in the education of Englishmen ; it is 
here where, in consequence of misunderstanding the true nature of 
our educational wants, we seek to cure by technical schools what 
cannot really be cured by them; and it is here where, within a few 
more years, it. will have to be decided whether England shall slide 
down helplessly and irretrievably on the road to national ruin, or shall 
lay permanent foundations for its future greatness. 

At present the intermediate schools of the country present a.pic- 
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ture of pitiful and deplorable chaos. There are thousands of schools, 
large and small, scattered over the country, all professing to give a 
higher than elementary education, but all having as many diversified 
scholastic aims as are the names of their headmasters. Among the lowest 
of these schools. stand those in which purely educational objects are 
sadly mixed up with, or even quite merged into, commercial. Still, 
to our credit it must be admitted that some English private enterprise 
schools are magnificent examples of the best types of schools to be 
found in any country, and are guided by men filled with the highest 
educational enthusiasm. Next in order of influence stand the great 
number of endowed grammar schools and colleges, some founded with 
more or less modernized aims “by distinguished proprietary bodies ; 
and finally the great old public schools of England. We have no 
intention in these pages to describe nor to enter critically into the 
state of education in these schools. It has been done some years ago, 
with consummate ability and a clear insight into the national char- 
acteristics and history of Englishmen and their schools, by a great 
educational authority,’ Privy Councillor Wiese, late chief in the Prus- 
sian Ministry of Education. Few of his judgments are such as to 
make us proud of our public schools. 

The unsatisfactory nature of the education given in English middle 
schools, taking them as a whole, and disregarding the few honourable 
exceptions, roused a body of earnest educationists about a quarter of 
a century ago, and, with a view to introducing gradual improvements, 
the College of Preceptors was founded. ‘The principal feature of its 
scheme is to institute semi-annually examinations of those schools 
who enter in connection with it at various local centres. The great 
impulse thus given to schools could not be mistaken. Hence, about 
ten years or more ago, the better classes of schools were invited to 
enter into similar examinational ties with the Universities. Every- 
body has heard of the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, 
senior and junior, which are accessible to boys and girls from any 
school; the Oxford and Cambridge Certificate Examinations, higher 
and lower, which are chiefly designed for the pupils of the great 
public schools, endowed and proprietary; and, most recently, the 
School Examination Board of both Universities has even promulgated 
a scheme for instituting commercial examinations. 

Now, while fully admitting that these school examinations insti- 
tuted by the College of Preceptors and the Universities have produced 
a certain amount of good effect on many a school—that they have 
increased the eagerness to learn, and have set in motion many a 
stagnant educational pool—yet we consider that this whole action and 
influence will subside and disappear before a great national law on 
intermediate education; it will belong to the history of our educa- 
tional movements as a period. of transition, as the time of dawn, 
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leading from absolute darkness to the light of day. The mode of 
preparing scholars for these examinations shares with that in 
elementary schools its want of true educational efficiency, while the 
payment-by-results system, which undermines the very roots of all 
education, is here represented by the publication and subsequent 
private advertising of the results of the school examinations. An 
institution which carries through none, or only a few scholars, 
whatever its genuine merits, loses confidence with the public, while 
schools which can advertise “ out of thirty of our boys twenty-nine 
passed, four with distinction, &c. &c.,” or “‘at the last local a pupil 
of our school stood third girl in the kingdom,” attract a rush of 
our scholastic customers, As long as this system does not make way 
for true educational methods, in which examinations are subsidiary to 
the highest object of education, the cultivation and development of 
our mental and physical faculties, instead of being the whole aim, 
so long will the public be deceived, and English youths deprived 
of those advantages which foreign nations offer to their rising 
generations. We fully believe that the leading members of the 
council of the College of Preceptors and of the University examina- 
tion boards are thoroughly honourable men, with great experience 
and capacity for educational business, and filled with a patriotic 
desire to raise the standard of the middle schools over the country ; 
nevertheless the whole present system of school examinations must 
be pronounced a deplorable error, and in every detail of its working 
adverse to the true objects of all sound education. The very 
principle of it involves the application of a stimulus quite unsuited 
to teachers as well as to pupils; it disturbs in every way the quiet 
and regular course of school work ; it creates a system of “ racing,” 
which leads to sudden temporary over-exertion, end consequent 
exhaustion and incapability or unwillingness for further work, and 
this at a very early time in human life. The mode of preparing for 
these examinations, especially when distinctions or prizes are to be 
gained, inflicts only too often an irreparable injury, because it 
destroys all freedom in the pursuit of learning and science; nothing 
is studied from a love of the subject, but only as a means of gaining 
@ high number of marks at the examinations. No one whose posi- 
tion as teacher or examiner has brought him in close contact with 
these examinations during a period of some years can fail to see that 
they tend to increase rapidly all over the country educational dis- 
honesty and scholastic sham. 

If supervision of schools and teachers is a necessity, and we grant 
this for the present, it can be carried out by a system of frequent 
visits from competent men of long training in all educational matters, 
who observe the modes of teaching and the relations between teachers 
and pupils, and whose principal duty it would be to help, to advise, 
and to guide, and above all to criticize gently, We have in England 
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thousands of the best and most enthusiastic teachers, whom the 
present system places under a cloud, harassing and unmanning. On 
the other hand, the sterling qualities of our national character show 
themselves with wonderful vigour and purity in most of our youths ; 
the bright intellects of our English boys are recognized and admired 
by every foreign observer who has written about us. What future 
would appear within our grasp, what truly imperial position for our 
next generation, if, unfettered by the artificial anxieties, and un- 
hindered by worthless educational methods, our gifted lads could 
with freedom look around them in the world of knowledge and strive 
onwards, 

Having shown in the preceding pages that the system of educa- 
tional examinations, as carried out in this country, requires a 
complete remodelling, and a thorough elimination of what is utterly 
false in it, we shall at once proceed to make some remarks on the 
third great class of English examinations, which embraces all those 
in which the principle of competition, and consequent selection of 
men, lies at the basis of the examinational inquiry. The subject of 
purely professional examinations, though this class partakes, in a 
great measure, of the educational and selective element, has far too 
wide a technical range to be exhaustively entered into by any single 
individual; only by a combination of every variety of professional 
men could it be made possible to arrive at some generalizations. 
The progress and growth of every branch of professional knowledge 
must, hewever, finally lead to a general recognition of the inadequate 
character of professional examinations as they are carried out at 
present in this country. A few days’ oral examination, even when 
supplemented by answering questions from printed papers, is scarcely 
sufficient to lead a board of appointed examiners to a sound opinion 
as regards the real state of a candidate’s professional attainments. 
The time will come, and the sooner it comes the better for the well- 
being of society, when the whole time of professional training of 
persons will also be throughout a time of examination by the 
teachers of that particular profession, and when these teachers will 
officially be recognized as the most trustworthy authorities to decide, 
on their own solemn responsibility, when a candidate for the pro- 
fession for which he has been trained by them has attained that 
maturity in character and attainments which society justly demands 
from every man in every profession. 

The system of competitive examinations for public appointments 
of all kinds which has yet in no other country, nof even in any 
English colony, taken root, but has grown in England to unusual 
extension, began more than a quarter of a century ago. The cause 
of the innovation arose in India. Many abuses had been observed 
there in the manner in which appointments had been given by the 
East India Company to relations, connections, friends, &c., and, in 
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consequence of this, an Act of Parliament was passed in 1853, 
ordaining that thenceforth the right to enter the Indian Civil Service 
should depend upon passing an examination. We need not enter 
further into the history of the vast extension which successive legis- 
lative measures have given to the system of competitive examinations 
since that time, beyond pointing to the fact that the innovation was 
originally not approved by the general public, because a higher 
intellectual status of Government officials was expected as one of its 
results, but solely, as it appears, from a general reaction against the 
system of patronage which preceded the new laws; it was thought 
that the examinations would be a guarantee against appointments 
being given through family interest, political partisanship, or 
personal favour. The system gradually gained enlightened friends 
of undoubted high culture, who unfortunately seemed unable to see 
that its disadvantages far outweighed its advantages as they con- 
ceived them. These men hoped that, henceforth, only acknowledged 
ability and merit would determine the appointments. Their prin- 
cipal arguments were somewhat of the following strain :—The 
friendship of an influential man, his confidence and recommendation 
for a public post, are, no doubt, something, but the welfare of the 
State cannot be built upon them. Competition is useful everywhere ; 
the whole life of man is a race; and this system of examinations 
compels young men to cultivate those qualities which are indispen- 
sable to a public servant: presence of mind in quickly seeing his 
way, cool-headedness, precision in what he has to say; and, above all, 
a lasting effect upon the officials selected may be expected from the 
exertion and mental training during the preparation for the exam- 
ination. Those in favour of the system lay also stress upon the fact 
that the system tends to elevate the general intellectual culture, 
since the character of the examination places mostly the professional 
requirements of an official into the background, at any rate in the 
preliminary examinations. 

Nevertheless, very clear-sighted opponents of the competitive 
system, and especially men of long scholastic experience, have urged 
against the system arguments of far greater weight and wider 
bearing than what has been said in its favour. There can be little 
doubt that the principle is false ; that those qualifications which are 
of the highest importance in any man—a trustworthy character, 
resoluteness, sense of honour, common sense and tact in the treat- 
ment of difficult circumstances—cannot be discovered from written 
answers to a set of questions in languages, mathematics, or science. 
Knowledge is power, but does not imply the possession of civic 
virtues. Even the preparation for the examination must cease to be 
a boon, if the mere ability to answer on paper questions from 
memory is to decide an appointment; for all efforts of young men 
to acquire those qualities which win recommendation and confidence 
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will cease. With most it will be a strained effort to store their 
memory for a short time with a vast mass of facts, whereby injury 
must be done to their respect and taste for genuine literary or 
scientific study, and hence to their mental strength generally ; and 
that, too, at a time when these qualities are in a state of formation 
and development in young men. English education generally must 
thereby be injured and lowered. 

Facts have been accumulating during the last twenty years, which 
have established beyond any doubt the fallacy of all reasoning in 
favour of the competitive system, and moreover, what possibly few 
had foreseen, the nefarious influence the system has had upon 
English education generally. A new kind of industry has sprung 
up, professing to prepare young people in a short time for public 
examinations, and the admission to any public appointment has long 
ago ceased to be “la carriére ouverte aux talents,” but is a struggle 
between crammers, A market has been opened for a particular kind 
of fabric, slight and flimsy; hence mill-owners, who are no doubt 
capable of producing stout and costly stuffs, and have shown their 
ability in this respect, must meet the popular demand when they find 
the better article unsaleable, or close their mills. People are hardly 
aware how thoroughly the educational world is governed by the 
ordinary rules of political economy. All teachers would rather edu- 
cate than cram. The present state of education is felt to be generally 
defective and unsound, but, instead of finding fault with a pernicious 
system which employs as incentives in a course of education motives 
of gain and advancement in great profusion, fault is found with 
teachers and pupils for being influenced by these considerations. 
Young men are set to run a race, and then wonder is expressed that 
they run, not to improve their physique, but simply to win. Learning 
is made a marketable commodity, and loud complaints are heard by 
observing men that few are now influenced by a pure devotion to 
science or literature. No one hasaclearer appreciation of the actual 
difference between the nature of real education, and the work of the 
institutions which make it their business to prepare for public ex- 
aminations, than the individuals themselves who are subject to the 
system. When a youth says he has left a tutor’s and gone to a 
“crammer’s” to prepare for “his Army Exam.,” he is perfectly 
sensible that the ordinary genuine process of a school-training, de- 
fective and capable of vast improvement as it may be, is something 
vastly higher than the curious mental operations he will have to sub- 
mit to henceforth for a time ; he looks on the latter person as he would 
on a chiropodist, as a person who has nothing to do with educating 
him as a moral or reasonable being, but whose business is to endow 
him with the capacity of being able to answer so many printed ques- 
tions at a particular time. 

Even the advocates of the present system cannot assert that the 
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quality of the public servants as such has become better since the 
introduction of the competitive examinations, Indeed, it is a conse- 
quence of the nature of the cramming process that a young man may 
exhibit great apparent knowledge of some special branch of the 
examination, and yet be unable in his future public career either to 
apply that special knowledge, or to fulfil expectations entertained of 
him in regard to that very speciality. This arises on one hand from 
the unsatisfactory nature of the questions set, on the other 
from the particular function which the mere “ portative ” element 
of the memory plays in competitive examinations, Let any 
one consider that such questions as, “ What are the principal 
merits and defects in Plato and Aristotle as philosophers?” “ What 
are the distinctive opinions of the Old, the Middle, and the New 
Academy ?” “ What was the condition of the life of the Athenian 
citizens in the time of Pericles, and at Rome in the time of Augustus?” 
or corresponding difficult questions in higher mathematics, which we 
have seen in papers set at these examinations, are to be answered 
by young people who perhaps for a long time to come can look to 
nothing but a moderately paid office of clerk, or have the prospect of 
being obliged for years to perform the petty clerical duties in a 
custom-house or a post-office. The unsuitableness and unfitness of 
the whole matter must be evident. The faculty which alone can 
enable a youth to answer the questions set at competitive examina~- 
tions is the lowest of our mental qualities, the memory, and of this 
even again the most unconnected with other higher faculties, the 
mere portative memory is that which is tried in most if not all com- 
petitive examinations ; it simply conveys matter, like a messenger 
who delivers a letter as it was received; it shows itself in a faithful 
and accurate reproduction of what has been learnt. There are in 
most papers as set in public examinations enough questions which 
require only this kind of memory to enable a candidate to scrape 
through, and if this carrying power is trained for some time, and 
exercised on a great variety of subjects, a candidate is capable of 
passing even a high standard in a great many branches of know- 
ledge, while really what is tested is the portative power, not sound 
knowledge ; the matter that has been carried begins rapidly to dis- 
appear from the day after the examination, leaving in a short time 
nothing behind but weariness and disgust. - 

This seems the period of examinations, just as it is the period of 
free trade, of railroads, and of steam engines. The habit of always 
requiring some reward for knowledge beyond the knowledge itself is, 
unfortunately for ourselves, only fostered in England, and will dis- 
appear before a great national system of intermediate education. 

At present we feel tempted to ask whether Heaven has not re- 
served to this much educating generation some peaceful desert of 
literature, some quiet and delightful nook of science, as yet un- 
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claimed by the crammer or the coach, where it may be possible for 
the student to wander and to stray at his own pleasure, without 
finding every beauty labelled, every difficulty thoroughly investigated, 
scrutinized, and, for his special instruction, engineered—every nook 
and cranny surveyed, and a well-drilled cicerone standing at every 
corner to guide each succeeding traveller along the same well-worn 
round. Why should the bloom and freshness of everything that the 
purest and greatest minds of our own and other countries have 
created, and to which we naturally turn for refreshment, be associated 
now and henceforth with the memory of hours spent in weary study ; 
in the effort to remember for purposes of examination; in .the 
struggle to learn something, not because the learner desires to know 
it, but because he desires some one else to know that he knows it? 
This is the darkest side, perhaps, of the examination system. Through 
the very efficiency and thoroughness of the drill by which it imparts 
knowledge, it impairs or destroys the most delicate pleasures by which 
the acquisition of knowledge should be attended. 





SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ASPECTS OF 
RUSSIA. 


In attempting to describe the social condition of Russia one is met 
by a difficulty which is only more clearly recognized as our know- 
ledge of the subject is enlarged. Contemporary Russia is, as M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu warns us, a country where everything is in process of 
change; and different parts of the country, different classes of the 
people, have reached different stages in the process. Hence it is not 
safe to judge of the whole from observations made on any particular 
part. The uniformity of manners, of laws, of social and economic 
development, which prevailed throughout the whole of Russia as late 
as the reign of Nicolas, no longer exists. In one government all is 
instinct with Western thought and activity; in another the spirit of 
the Muscovite princes reigns undisputed. Moreover, we can never 
be sure that the law as understood and intended at St. Petersburg is 
the law actually administered in any given district; that reforms 
decreed at the capital are carried out in the provinces. “ Entre les 
maximes du gouvernement et les actes de ses agents,” writes M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, ‘entre la théorie et la réalité, il y a toujours eu un grand 
intervalle. Cette divergence n’a souvent fait que s’accroitre et se 
multiplier avec les réformes mémes. De 1a, pour |’étranger, la diffi- 
culté de décrire la Russie nouvelle,” It is, therefore, especially neces- 
sary, in the case of Russia, to correct the impressions derived from 
foreign writers by a study of the views of native Russian authors. 
Looked at in this light, the recently published work of M. Tikhomirov' 
is important. The English edition—a translation by Mr. Edward 
Aveling—is far from satisfactory. It has many faults of style, and 
the worst of all vices in a translation, that it fails habitually to render 
the phrases of the original into clear unambiguous English. In 
short, the translation is a very careless, slovenly piece of work. The 
book has faults of its own, too, for which the translator is not respon- 
sible. It is badly put together, with little regard to order or 
arrangement, and the author too often omits to support his assertions 
with proof or reference to ascertainable facts. But, though singu- 
larly wanting in charm as a literary production, M. Tikhomirov’s 
work is a valuable study of contemporary Russia by one who knows 


1 “¢ Russia, Political and Social.” By L. Tikhomirov. Translated from the French 
by Edward Aveling. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1888 
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and loves his country, sees clearly the faults as well as the merits of 
his countrymen, and would reform without destroying the great his- 
toric institutions which, with all their faults, have transformed Russia 
of the fifteenth century—the vassal of a Tatar Khan— into Russia, the 
mighty Power which to-day overshadows two continents. He is 
naturally gratified by the increased attention which of late years 
Russia has attracted from Europe, and especially from England, and he 
points out that it is the people rather than, as formerly, the Govern- 
ment, in which most interest is shown. Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s 
“ Russia ” was at once the sign and the satisfaction of the curiosity 
beginning to be felt about the Russian people ten or twelve years 
ago. Since his time the literature of the subject has become very 
voluminous. Russians more or less in revolt against the existing 
régime, such as “ Stepniak” and Prince Krapotkine, have enlightened 
us on the political oppression under which their countrymen groan, 
and have been eagerly listened to by a sympathetic public. Eminent 
French writers, like Leroy-Beaulieu, and crowds of Germans, have 
made exhaustive studies of the Russian people and their institutions. 
English tourists have poured forth their “impressions,” The history 
and civilization of the Slav race have been scrutinized by ethnologists, 
sociologists, savants of all kinds, Its poets and novelists have been 
translated into English, and become in a manner “the rage.” Asa 
result-of this closer acquaintance with the Slav, much ignorant pre- 
judice and stupid contempt has disappeared. 

When we consider the Russians as a people, apart from the aggressive 
foreign policy and stifling domestic despotism of their government, we 
find ourselves compelled to respect the irrepressible energy, the extra- 
ordinary expansive power of the Slav race, now steadily manifested for 
some three centuries, and never more full of vitality than at the present 
moment. We cannot shut our eyes to the remarkable success of the 
peaceful colonization which follows close on the heels of their ever- 
advancing armies, French and English statesmen make no secret of 
envying the Russians the rare secret they possess of conciliating and 
attaching to themselves the inferior races conquered in their eastward 
march. In the heart of Central Asia, where only a few years ago no 
European dared show himself without the certainty of death or slavery, 
they carry out great engineering works in perfect security. A few 
weeks ago they opened a bridge across the Amu Daria at Charjui—a 
stupendous structure, said by experts to be a perfect masterpiece of 
engineering skill, In short, we are forced to admit that the career 
of the Slavs in modern times has no precedent in history since the 
Roman eagles folded their exhausted wings, 

When we inquire more closely into the lives and characters of 
the individual units who compose these advancing hosts, we are 
astounded at the devotion, the resolute self-abnegation they display, 
not only in the field of battle, but also amongst the far more deadly 
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perils of the propagandist mission to “the people.” We are forced 
to exclaim with M. Leroy-Beaulieu: “Personne ne sait souffrir 
comme un Russe, personne mourir comme lui!” We recognize 
with regret how little we understand this people, “this land that 
causes so much suffering to those who love her, and yet knows 
how to attach them to her so strongly that no sufferings on her 
behalf terrify them.” “ Sell all that thou hast and distribute unto 
the poor” was thought to be a hard saying; and the “ruler” 
to whom it was addressed was “ sad” when he heard it. “ Leave all 
and go to the poor” is a harder saying still; and it is the joyfully 
embraced self-imposed rule of hundreds of cultured Russian men 
and women, whose “riches” are the least cherished of all they leave, 
and whose reward is more likely to be the mines of Siberia than 
“treasure in Heaven.” 

Almost every traveller and every writer remarks on the mono- 
tonous uniformity of the populations throughout Russia proper, and 
the sameness of their manner of living. ‘Cette uniformité que la 
civilisation tend 4 répandre partout, se retrouve chez les Russes 4 
un plus haut degré que chez aucun peuple de |’Europe,” The 
popular speech from one end of the empire to the other has fewer 
and less divergent dialects than most Western tongues exhibit within 
a very much smaller space, “Les villes ont méme figure, les 
paysans méme air, mémes habitudes, méme genre de vie... .. La 
nation s’y est faite a l'image de la nature, elle montre la méme 
unité, presque la méme monotonie que les plaines qu’elle habite.” 
We have quoted from Leroy-Beaulieu, but we find similar passages 
in Tikhomirov and most other writers. 

Nevertheless, in Russia proper we find three divisions of the Russian 
family, distinguishable one from the other by their past history, their 
dialect, their national characteristics, and to some extent by difference 
of blood, but bearing a strong family likeness to each other. These are 
the Great (or Veliko) Russians, numbering forty-eight millions, and 
having their centre at Moscow ; the Little (or Malo) Russians, fifteen 
millions, Kieff their capital ; and the White (or Biélo) Russians in the 
neighbourhood of Wilna, numbering but four millions, their growth 
having been checked, and the life almost crushed out of them, by their 
neighbours, the Poles and Lithuanians. The first of these, the Great 
Russian, is the youngest of the three branches, but the most energetic, 
the largest, the most widely spread, and altogether the most important. 
The Great Russian has also the greatest admixture of non-Slay blood 
in his veins, Finnish blood has left its traces on his features, more 
than on those of the White or Little Russians, and the Tatar domi- 
nation has affected his character more. Starting from the sources 
of the Dwina and Dnieper some five or six centuries ago, the Great 
Russians gradually spread North, East, and South, following the 
Volga and the Oural to the Caspian, In this six centuries’ journey 
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they acquired some of the characteristics, physical and moral, of the 
Asiatic races with whom they were always in contact, and frequently 
in collision, Travellers assert that the Great Russian has some dis- 
tinctly Turanian features—high cheekbones and slanting eyebrows, 
for instance. He is said to be less proud, less independent, and to 
have less individuality than the Little Russians, who are of purer 
Slav blood. He has more patience, greater perseverance, is more 
gentle and compassionate as a rule, but when angered “is capable 
of a cold cruelty inconceivable to a Little Russian.” The latter has 
more of the traits popularly associated with Southern blood. He is 
enthusiastic and energetic, but only by fits and starts, He is the 
more poetic, the more influenced by sentiment in place of reason, 
the more sensitive to personal freedom, the more democratic, the less 
amenable to discipline. The Great Russian is devoted to his village 
commune, his Mir, and will die for it, He says: “The Mir is a 
fine fellow.” To betray it is the one unpardonable sin. The Little 
Russian is more apt to say: ‘‘ What belongs to all belongs to the 
devil.” ‘The ideas of public safety, of the popular will,” to quote 
from M. Tikhomirov, “penetrate the whole being of the Great 
Russian, and take in him the severe aspect of duty. He protests 
less against despotism than against injustice. From the idea of the 
public welfare he deduces that of his rights. The Little Russian, 
on the contrary, reaches the idea of the public welfare by taking as 
his starting-point the exigencies of his individual rights.” 

M. Tikhomirov tells us the following popular tale, which the Great 
Russians are fond of relating at the expense of the Little. Once 
upon a time a village khokhol’ came to town, and after staring 
about in amazement at all the wonderful things, began to count the 
crows perched on the church. A Great Russian soldier noticed him, 
and seeing he was a rustic, called out in an angry voice: 

“What are your doing there, khokhol ?” 

“‘T am counting the crows.” 

*‘ And how dare you count the crows of the Government ?” 

The khokhol was frightened and began to apologize. The other 
told him that for every crow counted ten kopecks had to be paid. 

‘“‘ How many crows have you counted ?” 

“Nearly ten.” 

‘Then pull out your purse and pay me a rouble,” 

The khokhol paid the money, and the soldier went off to get a 
drink with it, chuckling at the peasant’s simplicity. The khokhol, 
equally pleased with himself, smiled and murmured, as he watched 
the soldier: 

**T’ve done you nicely, Moscal (Muscovite), I counted at least a 
hundred crows, and I’ve only paid you for ten!” 


1 Nickname for Little Russian, derived from the “lock of hair” the Cossacks. 
leave on their shaven skulls, 
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The Cossack is another distinct type of Russian, though not a 
distinct branch of the Slav family. The Cossacks of the Don are 
Great Russians, those of the Black Sea are Little Russians ; but both 
have been recruited by fugitives from all parts of the empire flying 
from the justice, or injustice, of Governments, and the tyranny of 
masters in the old serf days, They number at present about two- 
and-a-quarter millions. The word Cossack means a knight. They 
are a half civil, half military class, bound to supply the Tsar with a 
certain number of infantry and cavalry regiments. They occupy 
what were in former times the unsettled frontier districts, and have 
played an important part in the expansion of Russia as military 
colonists, pioneers of regular agricultural colonization, The 
Cossacks served the Tsar, conquering and occupying for them the 
border-lands won from Turks, Tatars, and other Asiatic tribes ; but 
they always preserved a kind of republican liberty, and till recently 
were little more than vassals bound to render military service to 
the Tsar. Their military and civil authorities were all elective, and 
their land was the collective property of the whole “army.” The 
Government policy for some years has been directed towards assimi- 
lating them to the other Russians, and their former military and 
republican organization is much modified. 

The Germans of the Baltic provinces, though few in number, have 
played a very important part in later Russian history, partly owing 
to their superior education and their familiarity with Western ideas, 
partly owing to their clannish feeling and mutual helpfulness. 
They have always enjoyed the favour of the Tsars, and are almost a 
privileged class. Every one knows the request of the Russian 
general, when asked by Alexander I. what reward he desired for his 
services, “ Make me a German.” 

The acquisition of the Baltic provinces supplied the Tsars with the 
very thing they most desired—a certain number of subjects trained 
in European methods of government, and brought up in an atmo- 
sphere of Western thought, The Tsars at once enlisted the services of 
their new subjects to help forward the Europeanizing process they 
were so anxious to apply to Russia. The institutions of the Baltic 
provinces formed a model for the Tsars, but not perhaps a very good 
one. For we must remember that these German nobles were the 
descendants of the Teutonic knights who, in the thirteenth century, 
conquered and converted at the sword’s point the ancient pagan in- 
habitants of these provinces—the Letts—a strange little colony of 
primitive Aryans, representing probably the nearest of kin among 
Europeans to the people who used the Sanskrit language. Having 
made themselves masters of Courland these Teutonic knights settled 
down on the lands of the dispossessed Letts, and have remained their 
masters to the present day. The political and social institutions 
framed by a dominant minority owning all the land which formerly 





belonged to the: subject majority are not likely to be very liberal. 
M. Tikhomirov says they are “cruel ;” and primd facie this is likely 
enough. At all events the Germans, whether immigrants attracted 
rom Germany to the ‘T’sar’s service, or Russian subjects from the 
Baltic provinces, are believed by all other Russians to have been the 
chief organizers of the despotism in modern times. “ Often enough,” 
declares M, Tikhomirov, ‘ they have so acted as to deserve the curses 
of our nation. We look upon the German rule as we do on that of 
the Tatars.” But he is compelled to admit that they brought to 
Russia much science and industrial technique, and also that there 
have been amongst the 600,000 Germans living in Russia a certain 
number of educated men who have learned to understand and love 
their new country, and have even done much for the national spirit. 
Their colonists have given an enormous impetus to the economic 
development of the South by introducing better methods of agricul- 
ture, better breeds of sheep, better wheat, better machinery. The 
German régime is now declining, and with it declines the hatred of 
the German race. 

Only the unfortunate Jew is excluded from the general reconcilia- 
tion which is gradually welding together all the subjects of the Tsar. 
Although established in parts of Russia for at least ten centuries 
(their religion was the dominant one in the kingdom of the Khasars 
in Southern Russia a thousand years ago), they have never become 
assimilated to their fellow-countrymen, but, to this day, remain 
distinct, despised, hated, and abused. The Little Russians would 
massacre them to-day, as they have always done, whenever they got 
the chance. ‘Pole, Jew and dog are all one,” they say, and nothing 
would please them better than to hang all three together. Russian 
Jews are far from justifying the popular notion that all Jews are 
rich. Tikhomirov, at least, declares that the average income of a 
Jew of the Ukraine is only forty-eight roubles, less than £5. 

Looking at the Russian peasantry, as a whole, the thing which 
strikes the foreigner most is the violent contrast between the 
despotism of the Imperial, and the democratic character of the 
village institutions. The more one studies the Mir—a perfect minia- 
ture republic for village affairs—the more one is surprised that it has 
survived the complete destruction of political liberty, and flourished 
under centuries of serfdom. It is not very easy to explain the fact. 
But it may be noted that the autocracy and the Mir have at least 
one fundamental principle in common—the subordination of the 
individual to the community. In the Mir, as in the Empire, in- 
dividual rights are of little account when they appear to clash with 
the common weal, . Whatever sacrifice the latter demands the 
individual is-expected to submit -to without murmur. The Mir 
represents the village; the Tsar represents the Empire. Lach is 
credited with the highest wisdom and patriotism. The beneficent 
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despotism of the Mir, by weakening the sentiment of individual rights, 
prepares the way for submission to the larger despotism of the State, 
just as the despotism of the family prepares for that of the Mir. 
Herzen remarks that in Russia the individual has always been 
absorbed, first by the family, then by the commune, later by the 
State and by the Church ; so that the history of Russia is the history 
of the development of authority, just as the history of the West is 
the history of the development of liberty. But the sentiment of 
individual rights appears to be at last slowly making way amongst all 
classes. The authority of the family over its individual adult mem- 
bers is almost destroyed. That of the Mir is threatened, and is only 
kept alive by the communal tenure of land. If the Mir should 
disappear before the growing sentiment of individual rights, it can 
hardly be doubted that the autocracy will be profoundly modified by 
the same force. 

It is more difficult to understand how the peasant village organiza- 
tion with its comparative independence survived the reduction of its 
members to serfdom. One fact which must have served powerfully 
to keep alive the peasant’s hopefulness and independence of spirit 
was his firm conviction that serfdom was not a permanent institution. 
He regarded it as a temporary infliction, imposed, doubtless, for 
sufficient reasons, by the Tsar in his wisdom, but destined to pass 
away in due time, and leave the peasants as free as they imagined 
they were before the reign of Boris Godunof. 

The popular idea of serfdom was, according to M. Tikhomirov, 
that, “‘the Tsar, needing the services of his employés, repaid them 
by peasant labour. In their opinion the Tsar had an equal right to 
make a peasant a noble, or a noble a serf, for the common weal. At 
the same time the people obstinately went on believing that the lands 
of the nobility belong to those who work on them. In a word, the 
spirit of the people was not cowed.” 

This long-suffering endurance of a hardship, which they regarded 
either as ordained by the Tsar’s inscrutable wisdom, or as forced 
upon them by irresistible power, is very characteristic of the Great 
Russian. 

Again, if serfdom threatened the Mir from without, it strength- 
ened it internally by intensifying the peasant’s affection and respect 
for it. In the Mir alone the peasant found himself strong in the 
moral and material support of his equals combined for mutual 
assistance; it was his great refuge against the tyranny of his 
master ; in its deliberations he felt himself a man of some import- 
ance. ‘The history of serfdom reveals to us miracles of self-abnega- 
tion on the part of the peasant for the sake of the Mir.” 

When we consider the communal organization, its privileges, its 
inalienable property in land, we should expect to find the Russian 
peasant comfortable and well-protected against economic exploi- 
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tation. M. Tikhomirov, however, assures us that the slightest 
acquaintance with the life of a Russian village dispels all illusion 
on this head. Every one is aware of the political despotism. But 
“that of which the European reader is almost ignorant is the 
pitiable state of the Russian peasant, who, surrounded by Republican 
institutions and his Mir, is oppressed by a despotism of which the 
most unhappy of the proletarians of the West have no idea.” This 
paradoxical phenomenon he attributes to the backward state of 
civilization, and the extreme ignorance and superstition of the 
peasant, who sees and knows nothing of the citizen’s life beyond 
the narrow horizon of the Mir. The action of the Government is 
as little within his comprehension or control as the phenomena of 
Nature, and he submits to the one as blindly as to the other. 
Ideas about the Tsar are very vague. In one village, mentioned 
by Tikhomirov, the people were of opinion that the Tsar was elected 
at regular intervals by the Senate. They generally looked upon 
him as their protector, whose good intentions the nobles baffle in 
every possible way. Sometimes the Tsar gets the better of his 
nobles by a ruse, as in the following legendary explanation of the 
device by which Alexander II. effected the emancipation of the serfs 
in spite of his nobles :— 


“Clad in the grand uniform and laden with the orders of Nicolas I., the 
Tsar went to the Senate. ‘Senators,’ he said, ‘have I the right to clothe 
myself in this uniform, to wear these orders?’ 

“«« No, sire,’ answered the Senators; ‘ your late father had a right to this 
uniform and these orders ; not you.’ 

“On another occasion the Tsar came to the Senate in the State dress of 
Alexander I, The Senators told him he had no right to wear it, since not 
he but his uncle had been judged worthy of this. 

“A third time the Tsar came to the Senate, dressed in his own uniform 
and wearing his own orders. , 

““¢'You did rightly to put these on,’ said the Senators to him, ‘since you 
yourself are entitled to these.’ 

“Then the Tsar answered : ‘ Very well, members of the Senate, very well. 
Pass then a decree that any one may enjoy what he has gained for himself, 
but not what his fathers or his ancestors have gained.’ 

“Then the Senators saw they were caught ina trap. They were com- 
pelled to sign the decree. For the Tsar asked them: ‘Members of the 
Senate, how did you get your peasants?’ One had them from his father, 
another from his grandfather, a third from some more remote ancestor. 
No one had obtained them for himself. The Senators had to recognize 
that the rights of the nobles over the peasants must be abolished. Thus 
the abolition of serfdom came about.” 


M., Tikhomirov tells us that this legend, which was published for 
the first time in the Socialist journal, Zand and Liberty, is confirmed 
by the testimony of many writers who have studied the life of the 
people. 

Tikhomirov gives many other illustrations of the childish #dpup > 
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the peasants in politics and religion. But these extreme cases are 
exceptional, he admits, and are becoming rarer. ‘A moral revolution 
is going on at the heart of the mass of the people. They are claim- 
ing their rights, and learning how to conquer them.” The educated 
classes are making sublime efforts to enlighten the people, and the 
people are beginning to respond, ‘The schools are still quite 
inadequate to the needs of the population, the number of scholars 
being only 1 per cent. of the population in Russia proper. But the 
peasants who leave their villages to work for a time in the towns, 
and then return to their homes, are a large and growing class, and 
they show great eagerness and considerable aptnes¢ in picking up 
whatever crumbs of enlightenment come in their way, and taking 
them back to their native villages hundreds of miles away. In St. 
Petersburg there are about 200,000 of these hybrid town-peasants ; 
in Moscow there is a still greater number, and they are found in all 
the large towns. Many of these work in the towns in winter only, 
and go back to their fields in summer. Others spend a few years in 
town, and save money to set themselves up in their native villages. 
Others again, though they never permanently leave the town, pay 
frequent visits to their villages, and keep up their connection with 
their Mir. ‘The influence of these ‘ skilled men’ on the peasants 
is enormous,” says Tikhomiroy. “Through them a mass of know- 
ledge of the most varied kind, and new ideas, habiis, needs, enter 
the village.” These may not be all good; but good and bad alike 
are undermining the old patriarchal régime. One significant change 
that may be noticed is the gradual disappearance of “the great 
family.” Each adult member now makes for himself an independent 
home whenever he can, “As soon as he is married the peasant 
makes haste to separate himself from the family, and set up house- 
keeping on his own account.” The growing influence of women, 
even in the villages, helps this movement in favour of a separate 
ménage. Under the old “great” or communal family, the daughters- 
in-law were in a very dismal position—the servants, in fact, of the 
common mother-in-law. 

All writers, Russian and foreign, agree that the Tsar and the 
masses are the chief—-some say the only—living organic forces in 
Russian society. M. Samarine even speculates on the chances of a 
sudden and violent rapprochement of these two extrémities of the 
social organism—a great popular movement of indignation pro- 
voked by attacks on the power of the Tsar; a movement in which all 
that is between the throne and the masses (i.e, all the cultured 
classes) would be crushed out of existence. This is, no doubt, an 
exaggerated apprehension, but it serves to illustrate the relatively 
small importance of the intermediate classes. 

No aristocracy, properly so-called, no class or order possessing poli- 
tical privileges, political power, has ever existed in Russia since the 
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first beginnings of such an order were swept away in the invasions and 
troubles of the thirteenth century. The “unconditional support ” 
which the Tsars could always count on from the masses made it un- 
necessary, almost impossible, for the Tsars, had they so desired, to 
limit the autocracy. Political privileges, as soon as they came into 
collision with the Tsars’ will, were invariably swept away by the 
people the moment the Tsars invoked their aid. Thus, as Tikhomiroy 
points out, the restrictions imposed by the Boyards on the Romanoffs 
proved nugatory. ‘Thus also the Palace revolts of the first half of 
the eighteenth century, offering the nobility many favourable oppor- 
tunities of limiting the autocracy, only proved that the nobles might 
change or kill a Tsar, but could not formally limit his power. The 
sentiment of democratic equality, which is a marked feature of the 
Russian character, incline 1 the masses to hate all politically privi- 
leged classes, and to support the one supreme power, which was equally 
above all. 

And yet, ever since Peter the Great’s time, the Tsars seem to have 
done all they could to foster an educated and wealthy class, with 
social, if not political, privileges. It can hardly have escaped the 
Tsars, that such a class, if ambitious, might gain the confidence of the 
people, become their leaders, as has happened so often in Western 
Europe, and ultimately menace the power of the Crown. But if they 
foresaw this possibility the Tsars decided to risk it; and in so doing 
they may have been influenced by the fear of another danger. They 
may, as Tikhomirov appears to think, have been conscious of the 
contradiction between the principle of despotism, on which the throne 
was founded, and the principle of democratic equality, on which the 
peasant village organization is based. They may have feared that 
the evolution of this latter principle would sooner or later bring it 
into collision with the autocratic principle of the State, and have de- 
termined to create a privileged class, whose interests would be bound 
up with those of the monarchy. The fact at all events remains, that 
such privileges as are enjoyed by any class rest solely on the favour 
of the Tsar, and not on any independent basis analogous to those on 
which the aristocracies and the churches of the Western kingdoms 
rested. The Russian nobility has a merely superficial resemblance to 
the aristocracies of Europe. It has undergone many transformations, 
according to the policy or caprice of the Tsars. 

As Russia emerges from the Tatar domination we find the so- 
called nobility little better than Court menials, liable to flogging 
and personal humiliation of all kinds by order of their master, 
never consulted by him, as the Boyards were in old times. 
Under the early Romanoffs their position was a little better. But 
Peter the Great insisted on every noble serving the State, willy nilly, 
and made service, not pedigree, the criterion of rank. Peter III. 
abolished compulsory service in 1762, and his consort, Catherine IL, 
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sought to gain the support of the nobility by showering on them 
honours and rewards, but she gave them no shred of political power. 
Her son, Paul I., snubbed them. The story told of his remark to 
Dumouriez, “Apprenez, Monsieur, qu'il n’y a pas de ‘ considérable ’ ici 
que la personne & laquelle je parle et pendant le temps que je lui 
parle!” is well known. From that time to the present little change 
has taken place in the legal status of the nobility, except that by 
emancipation they have lost their chief distinction in the eye of the 
law—the right to possess “inhabited” estates—that is, estates with 
serfs, In 1861 they lost this privilege, and at the same time nearly 
half their lands passed to the peasants. The provincial assemblies 
(the Zemstvos), in which, when so disposed, the nobles could make 
their local influence felt, have lost much of their importance, and 
only a few weeks ago it was announced that Count Tolstoi proposed 
to abolish them altogether. Again, owing to the spread of education 
amongst other classes, the nobles have lost the monopoly they 
formerly had of the higher civil and military services. 

Mr. Wallace, whom we have chiefly followed in this brief sketch, 
gives the Russian nobility—or moblesse as he prefers to call them— 
credit for freedom from some of the vices, if they lack some of 
the sterner virtues, of European aristocracies. Entirely dependent on 
the Tsars, they have never been jealous of Imperial prerogative ; and 
having never come into collision with the masses, they have no feeling 
of hostility towards the people. Their freedom from traditions and 
prejudices makes them ‘singularly susceptible of generous enthu- 
siasms, and capable of vigorous spasmodic action.” They have “ little 
or nothing of that haughty, domineering and exclusive spirit which 
we are accustomed to associate with the word aristocratic.” 

M. Tikhomirov speaks less favourably of the nobles, The 
peasantry, according to this authority, still hate the nobles for their 
barbarous ill-treatment of serfs in former times, surpassing in severity 
anything the negroes suffered in America. He reproaches them with 
having never shown any ambition, any public spirit, any capacity for 
leading the people. It was in vain for the Government to try to 
interest them in local self-government. The Tsars could not induce 
them even to educate themselves. Lavish grants of lands, of serfs, 
and of money were constantly made to them, yet they never acquired 
economic importance. It is estimated, for instance, that a million 
and a quarter of State serfs (practically free peasants) were handed 
over to them between the reigns of Peter the Great and Paul, be- 
sides many millions of roubles. The large sums they received in 
this way, and again as compensation for the loss of their serfs, if 
well applied, would have made them richer and more important than 
ever they had been before. But instead they squandered their money 
in riotous living in St. Petersburg and Moscow; they threw away 
the advantages they possessed in respect of land, taxation, local 
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government; they allowed their estates to go to ruin and to become 
hopelessly encumbered, till at last they were obliged to sell their 
lands. ‘‘ By degrees they disappeared from social life.” Yet the 
same writer admits that the nobility have not been all worthless or 
their influence all bad. They have “ produced not a few intelligent 
protectors of civilization.” They have encouraged talent at home, 
and introduced it from abroad. 

Now a new type is coming up—called by the newspapers “ re- 
pentant nobles ”—-who try to atone for the sins of their fathers and 
their unrepentant brothers. Many of them join the revolutionists. 
According to The Will of the People 15 per cent. of all those accused 
of political crimes are repentant nobles. Another section of the 
nobility—the opposite extreme, with Prince Mechtchersky at their 
head—are reactionists. Alexander III. has aroused the hopes of this 
section. ‘‘They dream of bringing Russia back to the old order of 
things, There is nothing in this new Russia, the annulling of which 
is not demanded by them. Suppression of women’s education, 
abolition of trial by jury, absolute authority of governors, destruc- 
tion of the Zemstvo—these are some of the things they ask for at 
present.” The Zemstvo—a kind of local parliament—in particular 
they say is “the gangrene of Russian life.” But the reactionists are 
a small class. A considerable number of the ruined nobility sink 
into the “ official class.” Yet another section holds its own, cultivates 
its domains, and has given up the pretensions of its class. They 
form an educated body of landed proprietors, champions of the 
interests of the peasants against the encroachments of the village 
bourgeoisie. 

The only classes in Russia that appear at present to be pros- 
perous, and likely to play an important political part in the 
near future, are the capitalists and industrial classes. After 
the Crimean War all Russians were impressed with the necessity 
for developing the productive forces of the country. The first and 
most important step to this was thought to be the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, Labour was thus allowed to flow freely to where 
it was most in demand—namely, to industrial enterprise. The 
Government took the capitalists into its special favour, and did 
everything that a patriarchal government could do to encourage 
them, at the expense of other classes, and especially of the agri- 
cultural. The industrial classes grew with great rapidity. The 
town population, which in 1858 was 7:25 of the total, was 9:2 in 
1870. The capital of joint-stock companies grew from 228 million 
francs in 1855 to 6000 million in 1879. Besides this, most of the 
land sold by the ruined nobility passed into the hands of merchants. 
They are even beginning to demand a voice in the management of 
State affairs. Last year the merchants of Nijni-Novgorod made an 
effort to get a council of representatives of commerce and industry 
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attached to the Ministry of Finance. This, however, the Government 
will not hear of; and probably the autocracy will prove itself as little 
disposed to share its powers with the commercial classes in the 
future as it was to share them with the nobles in the past. Only 
there is this difference: the merchants have a self-made semi-inde- 
pendent position, which the nobles never had. The Tsars could and 
did make or unmake nobles at pleasure. They cannot make a 
prosperous mercantile community in the same way, and they cannot 
afford to unmake it. “In short,” says Tikhomirov, “ the commercial 
and industrial class has, during the last thirty years, acquired a very 
marked influence in the social life of Russia.” 

Will it become the dominant class? This is a question much 
discussed in Russia. Ideas and aspirations have changed much 
since the French Revolution. The third estate is no longer looked 
on anywhere as the representative of the masses: it is no 
longer the popular champion of liberty. The rise of the tiers état 
was identified with the struggle of the masses for liberty. The 
corresponding class in Russia is merely selfish, indifferent to popular 
political rights, and even hostile to the economic aims of the people. 
The very notion of liberty has changed. Collectivism has largely 
taken the place of individualism. In Russia, with its village collec- 
tivism, this new conception of liberty is very prevalent. It is clearly 
enough perceived that the individualism which is the life of trade 
and commerce of the West may be fatal to the economic welfare of 
the masses in Russia. The proletariate of Western Europe is 
regarded with horror in Russia, where as yet it does not exist. 
Here lies one of the sources from which Socialism draws its nourish- 
ment. ‘‘ The best writers, the most eminent observers of the life of 
the people, constantly insist upon the necessity of maintaining the 
rural commune, of encouraging and developing the local branches of 
industry that are in the hands of the producers and not of the 
capitalists.” They look upon the industrial capitalist as a temporary 
though inevitable evil. They consider that he is thoroughly dis- 
honest; that he has defrauded the country shamefully; that 
scandalous concessions, guarantees, subsidies, are obtained by him 
from the State—and not for nothing. 

“To sum up,” says Tikhomirov: ‘the Russian industrial class is, 
so far, a heterogeneous mass that has never had aclear social idea, or 
any class tendency. Its members do not know themselves whither 
they are drifting, at what they ought to aim.” So long as they 
remain thus they cannot become a dominant class. But we must 
remember that trade and commerce and manufactures are in their 
infancy in Russia. What is a period of thirty years in the life of a 
nation, or in the evolution of a powerful self-sustained class within 
it? Yet within this brief space the great advance mentioned above 
has taken place, If its future progress is anything like its past the 
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industrial class has a brilliant economic future assured it, with the odds 
in favour of its becoming an important political factor also. But is its 
future economic progress likely to resemble its past? This seems 
doubtful. It has owed much hitherto to Government patronage, 
recklessly lavished on it at the expense of the whole community. 
“The State was like a pump,” says Tikhomirov, ‘‘ drawing from the 
bosom of Russia the smallest particles of the people’s revenue, to 
water with them the germs of large capital.” The result was not 
entirely beneficial even to the interests intended to be benefited, for 
it created an unhealthy atmosphere of speculation and peculation. 
The manufactured products of Russia cannot compete even in the 
home market with those of the West; and this “‘ deplorable economic 
state” is, we are told, in great measure due to the clumsy inter- 
ference of the Government, which has brought endless confusion into 
the economic conditions of the country. 

M. Tikhomirov also complains of the short-sighted policy which 
neglects the chief and most natural industry of the country—agri- 
culture, Russia’s mainstay in the foreign market. He gives several 
striking instances of the hard and even oppressive action of Govern- 
ment towards landowners and peasants, resulting in ruin to large 
numbers of the latter, and in the decay of agricultural industry. 
“ Now the ruin of the peasant is the ruin of Russia.” Fortunately 
there are compensations. Improved methods of culture, and occa- 
sionally even “ agricultural implements of a high order ” are found in 
many places, while the total yield of grain “increases considerably.” 

Thus it appears to be by no means easy to draw up the profit and 
loss account of Russian industries, The author from whom we have 
quoted so freely, and of whose views we have made ourselves the 
mouthpiece, supplies us with many valuable data, yet not enough 
for such a purpose, and not sufficiently precise, even if we assume 
them to be accurate as far as they go. 
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For profundity and comprehensiveness we have rarely met the equal of 
Dr. Pulszky’s “ Theory of Law and Civil Society.”+ It is suggested by, 
and founded largely upon, the works of Spencer and Maine. Partly in 
recognition of his debt to Englishmen, and partly to ensure a larger circle 
of readers, the author has chosen to publish his views in English rather 
than in his native Hungarian tongue. Dr. Pulszky, who is a member of 
the Hungarian Parliament, as well as Professor of Law at the University 
of Budapest, writes perfectly correct English, which no doubt may be due, 
as he frankly implies, to the assistance of an English friend. But his 
style is decidedly heavy, his sentences long and cumbrous, and often diffi- 
cult to grasp the meaning of without a second perusal. This, added to the 
abstract nature of the subject, makes his book by no means one for “ the 
general reader” in his armchair. But any one who has the necessary 
equipment of familiarity with sociological ideas, and will take the trouble 
to study Book II. Part I. attentively, will be well repaid for his pains. 
He will find there a masterly analysis and classification of the different 
forms that society takes under varying circumstances, and the stages 
through which they pass in the progress of evolution. The author rightly 
claims for this part of his work that it contains “novel matter.” It would 
be impossible, usefully, to condense this analysis. We would gladly let 
the author expound his own views on some points, only that that would 
require extracts the length of which is prohibitive in such a notice as the 
present. We should like, for instance, to give, in extenso, the four pages 
which sketch the career of a society from its first conception to its final 
dissolution. A new society takes its rise in some existing social organism, 
through “the consciousness and initiative of single individuals with 
regard to some want generally felt;” it grows by the introduction into its 
sphere of a new mass of individuals ; it has to organize itself and struggle 
to assimilate indifferent and strange elements ; presently it supplants the 
parent society and becomes a fuliy developed State; it establishes a 
system of laws ; social classes arise in consequence of the various degrees 
of participation of its members in the fulfilment of social tasks ; finally, 
having accomplished its mission by the complete identification of the 
common public interest—which forms the connecting bond of its elements 
—with the private interests of its members, its organization disintegrates 
and a new society forms on its ruins. The most fruitful of Dr. Pulszky’s 
conceptions is that every society owes its origin to, and is held together 
by, some common public interest, or group of interests, felt by its members 


1 “The Theory of Law and Civil Society”? By Augustus Pulszky (Dr. Juris). 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1888, . 
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to be of paramount importance. Thus the tie of consanguinity, the bond 
of local contiguity, the interest of amassing wealth for consumption, the 
interests of religion, of nationality, of a wide-spreading, economic system, 
and of humanity, “all of which become successively and in turn domi- 
nating,”’ respectively give rise to corresponding forms of society. He 
then proceeds to examine very exhaustively how far this theory can be 
supported by a review of the facts of universal history. This review leads 
to the conclusion that 

“whilst the savage populations grouped around the interest of consanguinity 
can, at most, rise to the level of the tribal society, the interests of local conti- 
guity are sure to become preponderating as culture progresses, and that the 
conquering empires, belonging to that stage of society which has conquest for 
plunder as its object, subsequently furnish a wider sphere of community. ‘The 
religious society gives a fresh impulse to civilization of a higher order, on the 
basis of which, by uniting all the previous vital aims, it becomes possible to form 
nations which, in their turn, open new fields for the assertion of still loftier 
ideals of progress hitherto not realized—at first always by means of social co- 
operation, but later by the aid of institutions of the State, which are invariably 
the most perfect and effective organs of the consciousness of society, and of the 
will of the community.” 

Part II. deals with the State, its constituent elements, its origin, its aim, 
sphere of action, and: ideal. In Part III. Dr. Pulszky analyzes the 
notions of law and right, and illustrates his analysis by an exhaustive 
examination of the historical definitions of the notion of law from Homer 
to Bentham. He shows the relativity of the definitions of these notions, 
and classifies the several fundamental principles of law and right, accord- 
ing to the several theories to which they are related. He examines the 
sources and forms of law, winding up fivally with some pregnant remarks 
on codification. The book is, in our opinion, a contribution of unusual 
importance to the theory of the State and the theory of Law. Weshould 
be glad to see it take the place at Oxford of Bluntschli’s obscure and 
cumbrous work on the State. 

The best part of Mr. Samuelson’s “ Bulgaria, Past and Present ”? is 
the appendix on the bibliography of Bulgaria—a very useful though not 
exhaustive list of English, French, and German works. The author 
deserves our thanks for this and for the general index, two features which 
all works of the kind ought to, but generally do not, possess. Concern- 
ing the substance of the book itself we cannot speak very warmly. It is 
intended, the author tells us, as complementary to his former work, 
“ Roumania, Past and Present,’ which it closely resembles in style and 
treatment, as well as in size and external appearance. It consists of two 
parts: Part I. historical, from the earliest times to the present year; Part 
II., descriptive of the land and the people as they are to-day. The 
historical portion is thin and sketchy and discontinuous, until we come 
to the liberation of Bulgaria by Alexander II. Most of his readers are 
acquainted with the general outline of the events of that period and from 
that on to the present time, and they will learn nothing of any particular 
value from the brief, bare narative he offers them. Part II.—“ Bulgaria, 
To-day ”—is better. The author appears to have made a rapid and 
uneventful tour in a phaeton from Sofia to Rustchuck v4 Philippopolis, 
Shipka, and Tirnova. The last named is a place of considerable historical 
and antiquarian interest. The Shipka Pass, too, has its own tragic interest, 
but Mr. Samuelson does not make much out of it. He gives a gushing 

2 ** Bulgaria, Past and Present: Historical, Political, and Descriptive.” By James 
Samuelson, London: Triibner & Co. 1888. 
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account of his interview with the ex-Prince at the Buckingham Palace 
Hotel, where, “ dressed in a plain tweed suit” he received his slightly 
egotistical guest. The trade and industries of the country are touched 
on. The collotype plates—views of buildings and portraits of several 
leading public men—are well executed. The woodcuts are unimportant. 

We have no hesitation in describing Mr. Thomas Kirkup’s “Inquiry into 
Socialism’’* as the clearest statement we have read of the aims and methods 
of Socialism. We had a right to expect no less from the writer of the 
article “ Socialism’? in the Encyclopedia Britannica. The book differs 
from the article in that its aim is “to bring out what is fundamental in 
Socialism, both as contrasted with the prevailing social system and with 
theories for which it is usually mistaken,’ whereas the article is mainly 
historical. The introductory chapter gives a brief sketch of the rise and 
progress of Socialism, showing how it is connected with the general move- 
ment towards a realization of a higher ideal of life among the workers, 
and especially with the progress of Democracy ; showing also the interest 
the subject has for England. Chapter II. gives an admirably lucid 
account of the rise of the present industrial system on the ruins of the 
medizval organization of society, which rested on the manor and the 
guild under the influence of feudalism and Catholicism. After long 
preparation the change set in in the middle of last century. The natural 
advantages and resources of the country conspired with the tendencies 
of our social development to give England the first place in the industrial 
revolution. The effects of this revolution on the masses, the changes it 
wrought in their economical and political positions, are touched on. The 
author then sketches what he considers the two tendencies that have 
most powerfully contributed to the formation of modern society—viz., on 
the one hand, the industrial revolution, leading to concentration of 
industry in the hands of a limited number of capitalists and to the 
divorce of the workers from land and capital; and, on the other hand, 
the growing love of freedom and the aspiration after a better life diffused 
through all classes in recent times. In the next chapter Mr. Kirkup 
examines the character and tendencies of the present capitalistic system, 
which he certainly does not spare. Since 1850, however, its worst evils 
have been checked by a number of tendencies, some of which may be 
the beginning of a better order of things. But what is Socialism? The 
answer to this occupies the next chapter. The cardinal principle of 
Socialism is that the prevalent form of labour in the future must be 
associated or co-operative, the labourers jointly owning the means of 
production. Wage-labour has taken the place of slave-labour and serf- 
labour, and in its turn it must be superseded by co-operative labour. 
Mr. Kirkup sees no need for violence or confiscation to effect the 
transition. His remarks on the subject are sensible, and would be 
decidedly reassuring to the timid and the despairing if they could believe 
that Mr. Kirkup’s views were generally held by Socialists. The author 
then proceeds to demolish “current views on Socialism.” On “the 
prospects of Socialism ’’ he expresses himself hopefully but guardedly. 
This is indeed the tone running though the whole “Inquiry.” We 
recommend the bock to all who want to know what Socialism aims at, 
what it has accomplished, and what it is likely to accomplish. 

It was a happy thought of Mr. Bonar’s to follow up his exposition of 


x ne An Inquiry into Socialism.”” By Thomas Kirkup. London: Longmans, Green 
0. 1887. 
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placed at his disposal by the representatives of the latter. Unfortunately, 
the representatives of Ricardo have not been able to return the compli- 
ment; their search for Malthus’ letters having proved so far unsuccess- 
ful. These letters, eighty-eight in all, cover almost the whole period of 
the friendship between the writers—from February 1810 to August 31, 
1823—a fortnight before Ricardo’s death. In the final letter, though he 
nowhere else hints that he felt it might be his last, we find him winding 
up a vigorous reply to Malthus’ views on Value with the following, which 
seems to be intended to close more than the dispute immediately in 
question: “ And now, my dear Malthus, I have done. Like other dis- 
putants, after much discussion we each retain our own opinions. These 
discussions, however, never influence our friendship; I should not ‘like 
you more thanI do if you agreed in opinion with me.” The editor opens 
with a preface in which he contrasts the mental characteristics of the two 
correspondents. It is a pity that a controversy, or series of contro- 
versies, on such large and still disputed questions, carried on for so 
long by two such thinkers, can only be presented from one side. 
Mr. Bonar supplies a very useful analysis of the letters, or rather, a 
classification of the subjects discussed in them, under the title “ Outlines 
of Subjects.” With this and the index there is no difficulty in finding 
at once any reference. We do not think the letters add much to the 
science of political economy, or even throw any new light on Ricardo’s 
views. Fifty years ago, or-even twenty, they would have been hailed by 
a crowd of eager disputants. Now they belong to a controversy that has 
lost its keenness, and their interest is little more than biographical. 

We owe an apology to Dr. Bryant for the delay in noticing her im- 
portant work, “ Educational Ends.’’® The greater portion of Mrs. 
Bryant’s profound analysis of her ideal of personal development is indeed 
purely psychological. But the object of this analysis is sociological. Put 
briefly and in untechnical language, this object may be described as an 
endeavour to answer the question—How is education to be rendered 
most effective in making people good and wise? Goodness and wisdom 
are at bottom only different aspects, not separate parts, of the character 
to which they belong. But popular apprehension does not recognize or 
readily grasp this unity. Accordingly it is convenient to treat them as 
separate, provisionally. The two ends of education are, therefore, the 
“ ethical end ”—production of moral character ; and the “logical end ’’— 
production of intellectual character. The two parts of which the work 
consists are respectively devoted to the elaboration in detail of the 
author’s conceptions of the good person and of the wise person; and 
these are ultimately found to be “the persons whose minds are set on 
the supreme objects respectively of universal conduct and universal know- 
ledge, and who are realizing these objects, The good man lives in duty, 
by moral law, and for the moral ideal of humanity. The wise man lives 
in knowledge, by logical law, and for the intellectual ideal of humanity or 
truth.” How, from the author’s point of view, the educator should aim 
at the achievement of the ethical end is expounded in considerabie detail, 
and with an unfailing supply of apt illustrations in Part I. Valuable 
side lights are thrown occasionally on the character and qualifications of 

* “Letters of David Ricardo to Thomas Robert Malthus, 1810-1823.” Edited by 
James Bonar, M.A. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1887. 
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the ideal educator. Part II. is almost exclusively psychological, the 
author deriving most of her inspiration, as she believes, from Mr. James 
Ward’s “ Psychological Principles,’ two articles which appeared in 
Mind. The author, in her own words, follows “the ideal process of 
intellectual development, from its beginnings in perception to its culmi- 
nation in an all-embracing rationality.” In her final chapter, Mrs. 
Bryant brings out the real unity of the two educational ends—the 
ethical and the logical, and defines education as “the work of encourage- 
ment, assistance, and organization of means, by which other minds can 
assist ¢rue development in the mind undergoing education.” If it be 
asked what “true development” is, the answer is, “the development of 
that mind which is set throughout on the attainment, in its world, of 
those objects which it takes to be right, and on the understanding of that 
world, so that it may be sure of their rightness.” The abstract and 
subtle character of Mrs. Bryant’s analysis necessarily puts her work out 
of the intellectual reach of all but the élite of thinkers and teachers in 
practical education. For these it is a work of exceptional importance 
and suggestiveness. They will recognize and appreciate the clearness of 
the author’s psychological insight, the soundness and shrewdness of her 
practical judgment, and the sustained dignity of her whole tone and 
style. 

All that industry and care can do to make a book at once interesting 
to “the general reader,” and valuable to the antiquarian and historian, 
Mr. Ashton has done for “The Fleet.”® Printer and publisher have 
likewise done their best. Paper, type, and illustrations are all good— 
the latter, of course, are not works of art, being reproductions of sketches 
originally poor, but they are truthful and serve the proper purpose 
of illustrations. The result isa very comprehensive and readable account 
of “the Ditch,” its history, and the history of every spot of interest along 
its short course, from its source in Highgate to Blackfriars Bridge where 
it falls into the Thames. Many of these spots are scarcely less interest- 
ing than the Fleet Prison itself. Most people, nowadays, have probably 
derived their ideas of this institution from the experiences of Mr. 
Pickwick and Sam Weller. But it was not always as they found it. In 
its history, longer by two or three hundred years than the history of 
Parliament itself, it experienced many ups and downs. A king’s brother 
at one time disdained not to be its warden. In later times miscreants of 
all kinds used to purchase the wardenship, and recoup themselves at the 
prisoners’ expense. The Fleet Prison could not rival the tragic horrors 
of Newgate, though it had horrors and tragedies of its own not a few. 
Read, for instance, the report of the Commission appointed by Parliament 
in 1729, to inquire into the complaints of extortion and ill-treatment to 
which prisoners were illegally subject (see chapter xxii.). The “‘ Fleet 
marriages ’’ were a scandal of another kind, of which the liberties of this 
prison had a monopoly. Many curious, and some revolting, instances of 
these will be found in Mr. Ashton’s book. The scandalous Fleet mar- 
riages were only put an end to in 1754. But marriages, properly 
conducted, continued to take place between inmates of the Fleet as late 
as 1840, when a bridegroom aged seventy-six, for fifteen years a prisoner, 
was wedded to a lady aged sixty-two, after a courtship of forty-one 
years. The wedding is reported in the Times of July 10, 1840. 


¢ “The Fleet: its River, Prison, and Marriages.” By John Ashton. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1888. 
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In profusely illustrated books of travel and topography, both English 
and French, the last few months have been unusually fertile. We can 
only notice hastily some of the English ones, leaving the others for a 
future occasion. The anonymous “Italy ”’ is one of Messrs. Virtue’s 
sumptuous small-quarto series, virtually an album of 164 engravings 
illustrating Italian scenery and architecture, with a few figures thrown 
in. The engravings are far from perfect, but the subjects are well 
chosen, and they are fairly executed, though not always strictly 
truthful. 

“The Rhine” ® is a companion volume, equally handsomely got up, and 
equally lavishly illustrated. The Rhine engravings are not so good as the 
Italian. They are decidedly more coarse and inky, and we have noticed 
more glaring instances of wrong drawing. Indeed, the figures frequently 
look like caricatures. The landscapes and village views are too obviously 
improved out of the artist’s inner consciousness. The composition is 
skilful and the result very effective, we admit ; but the impression con- 
veyed is a false one, and prepares a disappointment for the traveller who 
visits these places with this impression on his mind. The letterpress in 
both cases is readable. Information and description are happily combined. 
“The Rhine” has the advantage over Italy in not attempting the fine 
writing which sometimes makes the latter ridiculous. 

“The Sadne,”® by Mr. P. G. Hammerton, has nothing in common 
with the two volumes last noticed, beyond the fact that its chief interest 
lies in its illustrations. But these are gems in black and white—pure, 
bright, and dainty. Mr. Joseph Pennell’s work, so delicate yet so strong, 
so simple yet so effective, is almost as well known. to Englishmen as to 
his own countrymen across the Atlantic. We doubt if even these en- 
gravings, charming as they are, are quite fair to Mr. Pennell’s original 
pen-drawings. Mr. Hammerton’s work is good too, and would seem better 
only that he has boldly set it beside Mr. Pennell’s. It is impossible 
under such conditions to avoid noticing Mr. Hammerton’s defects—a 
certain stiffness in the execution and confusion in the composition. The 
letterpress is in the form of letters to the author’s friend and publisher. 
It is not madly interesting, but it gives a well-written account of the ex- 
periences of the party, which consisted of the author, Mr. Pennell, and “a 
military friend.” The voyage comprised the whole of the navigable por- 
tion of the Sadne—i.e., from Corre to Lyons. The part above Chalon 
was accomplished in a long canal-boat, temporarily converted into a house- 
boat; and for the lower portion a sailing boat was used. The voyage 
appears to have been a decided success all round, notwithstanding some 
inconveniences and misunderstandings with gendarmes. Any one who has 
the idea of doing anything similar, or undertaking a sketching expedition 
in France while the present jealous suspicion of all sketchers continues, 
will do well to read Mr. Hammerton’s experiences and see first what he 
may expect. Paper and type are both of the best. 


7 “Ttaly, from the Alps to Mount Etna: its Art, its Cities, its Lakes, its Rivers,’ 
London: J. S. Virtue & Co., Limited. 

8 “The Rhine, from its Source to the Sea.” Translated from the German by 
G. C. T. Bartley, M.P. London: J. 8. Virtue’& Co., Limited. 

9 **The Sadne: a Summer Voyage.”” By Philip Gilbert 'Hammerton. Illustrated 
by Joseph Pennell, London: Seeley & Co. 1887. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue work done by the late Mr. Brewer and his successor, Mr. Gairdner, 
in publishing the State Papers of Henry VIII. has had considerable 
effect in stimulating historical workers to take up the period of the 
Reformation, and rendered it much easier for them to take a just view of 
the facts. And the more the facts are stirred up, the dirtier they seem. 
The first volume of a history of the suppression of the monasteries has 
just been published by the late Prior of Downside,’ bringing forward 
prominently what all who have worked at the original sources know quite 
well—the rapacity, the cruelty, the dishonesty by which the suppression was 
effected. It is perhaps difficult for a member of either religion, a Catholic 
or a Protestant, to be impartial in treating of such a subject, but Dom 
Gasquet’s statement of the facts leaves nothing to be desired in point of 
accuracy, and the only trace of bias is in casual remarks. He hints, for 
instance, that Mr. Froude has invented the statement that Friar Forest 
at first submitted when accused of denying the Royal supremacy and of 
heresy, and he seems to rely upon the authority of Nicholas Sanders, 
preferring it to that of Hall, a contemporary whom doubtless Mr. Froude 
was following. The points on which the author lays the greatest stress 
are the methods in which the suppression was carried out. First, the 
suppression of small decayed houses, the Act of Parliament acknowledging 
that the larger houses were in a satisfactory condition. Then the visita- 
tion by Cromwell of those houses that remained, and the issuing of injunc- 
tions which were intended to make monastic life unbearable and thus compel 
their surrender. This is clear from the words of one of the visitors, as 
well as from the character of the injunctions, one of which enjoins that if 
any monk had cause of complaint, the abbot was to find him horse and 
money to come to London and appeal. Discipline was of course imme- 
diately destroyed. Then the king, Thomas Cromwell, and other great 
people made constant demands on the abbots for money and lands, which 
could not be refused, and sometimes produced a hopeless state of insol- 
vency, another reason for surrender. The king was not content with 
money and land for his friends, but the visitors sent him anything re- 
markable in the way of ornaments, plate, and jewels which they found, 
the result being that before long “the wasting of the ornaments of the 
churches ” becomes a stock charge against the monks. The “ wasting ’’ in 
some cases was really burying or concealing to preserve from theft. The 
character of the visitors comes out in their own letters in passages which 
have not escaped the eye of the author. One visitor, for instance, who 
has occasion to write to Cromwell, finding slight fault with one of his 
colleagues, begs Cromwell to keep the letter secret, lest, travelling with a 
small company, “I might take irrecoverable harm of him or his ere I 
were aware.” A visitation into conduct and morals conducted by such 
men cannot have been genuine. In two cases visitors accuse abbots of 
vice ; in one case, “as the drunkenest knave living,” and in the other of 
flagrant immorality ; and yet they are recommended shortly after for 
pensions and ecclesiastical benefices. Either the accusations were untrue, 
or the professions for the reformation of morality made in high places 
were hypocritical. It is to be hoped that Dom Gasquet will not be in a 


1 ‘¢ Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries.” By F. A. Gasquet, late Prior of 
St. Gregory’s, Downside. Vol. I. London: Hodges. 1887. 
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hurry to bring out his succeeding volumes, as it would be a great pity to 
do so before the State Papers of the period are thoroughly arranged and 
calendared. The pleasure of using absolutely unpublished material would 
not be sufficient compensation for the likelihood of omission and unavoid- 
able error. The book contains in the introduction a sketch of monastic 
life in England, which should not be omitted by any one who mears to 
read the book, and at the end a useful map of the houses of friars 
throughout England. 

The Bishop of Chester, in two of his lectures,’ treats of the reign of 
Henry VIII., but refers only in a general way to the Dissolution. The 
parliamentary history of the reign is his principal topic, and when we read 
how the Speaker was really the manager of business in the House on 
the part of the Crown, how the names of suitable persons were seut to 
boroughs and shires to be elected, and how the king made his personal 
influence felt among the members, all surprise at the passing of unpopular 
measures vanishes. Most of the lectures deal with historical study, not 
with isolated periods or points of history. The Professor’s humorous, half 
regretful, acknowledgment of the dulness of his lectures and the small- 
ness of his audience may be appreciated by University men, undergraduates 
especially, to whom definite statements and concise explanations are the 
most interesting because the most useful, but to workers in the field of 
history, such lectures are both profitable and interesting, as tending to 
correct the mole-like shortness of vision which necessary attention to 
details is apt to produce. The study of medieval history is inculcated 
on the widest grounds, not alone as enabling us to understand what later 
times have built thereon, but as a cultivation of the faculty of judgment. 
Mere modern history has a tendency to make men either partisans or 
advocates. 

“My idea [says the Professor in his second lecture] was and is, that as 
mankind is roughly divided between the advocates of order and the advocates 
of change, and as both classes contain about an equal number of good, bad, and 
indifferent, of the wise, of the sensible, and of the stupid, it was a function of 
the historical teacher not to try to make them all think alike, or to set himself 
up as a judge, saying to the one side you are all wrong, and to the other you are 
all right, but to present to both the facts and courses of events, which are the 
stores out of which both sides must draw their weapons, in such a fair and just 
view that they might be safely used by either. Simply, it was not my work to 
make men Whigs or Tories, but to do my best, having Whigs and Tories by 
nature as the matter I was to work upon, to make the Whigs good, wise, sensible 
Whigs, and the Tories good, wise, sensible Tories; to teach them to choose their 
weapons and to use them fairly and honestly. Well, I still adhere to that view, 
and every year what I see in public life around me confirms my belief in the 
truth and value of the principle. How farI have been successful in acting upon 
it I cannot of course say; but I feel sure that the growth of sound historical 
teaching would have spared us such national humiliation as we have undergone 
during the last few years, in the treatment of the Public Worship Act, the Judi- 
cature Act, and the Royal Titles Act. I am quite sure that both the speakers 
and writers on those subjects would have been very much wiser and more modest 
men if they had, I will not say attended my lectures, but passed a stiff exami- 
nation in the History School; if we could not have made them wiser, we would, 
at all events, have made them sadder men.” 

And the utility of historical study for private persons as well as poli- 
tical writers and speakers is urged in the same strain. 

“We respect the man who, when he has to vote on any public question, goes 
to his books to get up the question instead of voting as the party Whip would 


2 «Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modern History.” By 
William Stubbs, D.D., Bishop of Chester. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1887. 
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wish him. We would rather that his education had fitted him to do right at 
once; that he had studied public questions to begin with; or that he had, by 
the culture of educational reading, exercised his mind to discern between good 
and evil; but we do not despise him even if he votes wrong in the end. Even 
an indifferent cyclopsedia i is better than a paid party agent as a guide in doubt- 
ful questions.” 

A teacher who speaks in this strain is a far safer guide than one who 
writes a book to prove that Providence is on the side of the Tories or the 
reverse. 

In “ Ancient Facts and Fictions concerning Churches and Tithes, 
the Earl of Selborne traces the course of those developments of early 
ecclesiastical institutions which resulted in the formation of the modern 
parochial system, and its general endowment with tithes. The work is a 
scholarly one, containing the results of much research and learning. It 
is divided into two parts, the first part being devoted to a review of the 
continental churches, as throwing light upon the churches of this 
country ; and the second part being devoted to a survey of the establish- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon Church, and the endowment of our parish 
churches with tithes. The writer’s final conclusion is, “that it was by 
means of express and particular grants that each parish church, as it was 
founded and consecrated (after King Edgar’s time), obtained a title to 
the parochial tithes, when the landowner and the bishop were agreed in 
desiring that such an endowment should be made.” The work will be a 
standard work on the early history of the Church in England. 

Another County History*—another mountain of garrulity. County 
histories seem to be the Delectable Mountains of the Talkatives of this 
world. Lancashire suffers under a singular disadvantage: it has no 
particular past of its own, and yet its historians have been genial persons 
overflowing with general informatiom. In the last century a certain Mr. 
Whittaker wrote some hundreds of pages concerning the “ Mancunium,” 
which, to judge from certain vestiges of Roman bricks and pottery, must 
have nestled on the site of the present Manchester. Carly in this 
century, Mr. Baines filled several large quarto volumes on the subject of 
Lancashire in general. The uninitiated mind at first wonders how. 
But, upon examination, one perceives that an olla podrida (anglicé “mess ’’) 
of the history of England is served up to the reader, and a running 
commentary on the part which Lancashire “may have had” in the 
general course of events, is made to represent its particular county 
history. Mr. Croston “re-edits” this ancient forgotten dust-heap, 
unfortunately more in the spirit of Captain Cuttle than of the discrim- 
inating Boffin. In fact, he seems to have done no sifting at all, and has 
not perceptibly reduced Mr. Baines’ heap of truisms and fatuous 
comments: at the most he has found a few bones to pick with his prede- 
cessor. On the contrary, he has added to the heap many things which 
“when found he had made a note of.” It seems scarcely credible that 
the tales of early childhood and first primers, like that of Pope Gregory 
and the Angles, should be reproduced in a county history, or that an 
editor of an history of Lancashire should trouble his mind about the 
mystery that hangs over the fate of John’s nephew Arthur. But what 
would a dust-heap be without its bits of clinguant? Mr. Croston’s 

3 “ Ancient Facts and Fictions concerning Churches and Tithes.’? By Roundell, Earl 
of Selborne. London: Macmillan & Co. 1888, 


4 «The History of the County Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster.” By Edward 
Baines. Re-edited by James Croston, F.S.A. Vol. 4 Manchester and London: 
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additions, however, are to be found, not only in the form of notes, he 
has done a little sifting on his own account. Out of 125 volumes of the 
Chetham Society, thirteen volumes of the Record Society publications, and 
the Palatine and Duchy Records themselves, which repose at the Record 
Office in London, he has collected a number of facts concerning persons 
and places which are by no means valueless. In an appendix, also, he has 
added several trade lists, population abstracts, house and property assess- 
ments, electoral statistics, coal output aud so forth, which may prove 
useful hereafter. Nevertheless, Lancashire, with its Honour of Lan- 
caster, its Earldom, County Palatine and Duchy, offers a subject of 
remunerative investigation, Mr. Croston’s additional remarks concerning 
the functions of the Palatine Duchy and other jurisdictions can scarcely 
be said to throw any light upon a subject which is really intricate, and 
has baffled the efforts of many of our most learned writers. Upon this 
ground wise men fear to tread; and it really is painful to read the 
reiterated conjectures of ill-informed persons concerning tithings, 
manorial jurisdiction, and so forth. 

Another edition of Montgomery’s abrégé of English history ® has 
appeared. It is a useful book, but hardly precise enough for use in 
English schools, though apparently it is appreciated in America. Though 
a “revised edition,” all the mistakes are not corrected. For instance, to 
speak of Henry VIII.’s marriage with Anne of Cleves as “ consummated,” 
shows complete ignorance of the grounds of the separation. ‘“ Dr.” 
Thomas Cromwell, too, sounds odd. Such a degree may possibly have 
been conferred upon him, but the title was never used by his contem- 
poraries. And surely if a specimen of More’s humour at his execution 
is worth giving in such a book, it is his remark to the executioner about 
his beard that deserves insertion, The list of books and dates and 
pedigrees are useful. 

The Life of George Washington has been written again. This time 
it is one of a series called “ The Boys’ and Girls’ Library of American 
Biography.’ It is well suited to such a series. Unlike the many dis- 
cursive histories of the American Revolution which have been published as 
biographies of the illustrious Washington, it has the merit of being a 
simply written biography of the citizen George Washington, Esq. It is 
based upon Washington’s own memoranda, of which there exists a great 
store, preserved by him from the years of his youth, with the kindly 
purpose of assisting his biographers. Portions of his diaries and of his 
letters are here set out. There is singularly little of “ spread-eagleism ” 
in the book. It is a homely unexaggerated story, not of the deified 
founder of the Republic, but of the man whose humanity has been too 
long buried beneath the history of his country, and the glory of his own 
exalted station amongst his countrymen. 

“ Memories and Portraits ’” is the title which Mr. R. L. Stevenson has 
given to a little volume of essays, most of which have appeared already 
in certain magazines, Their merit is so great that we warmly welcome 
their collection in this more permanent form. They are largely bio- 
graphical or autobiographical. The portraits are those of the writer’s 


5 “The Leading Facts in Hogieh History.” By D. H. Montgomery. Revised 


Edition. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1887. 
6 “The Life of George Washington.” Studied anew by E. E. Hale. New York 


and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. 
7 ‘Memories and Portraits.” By Robert Louis Stevenson. London: Chatto & 
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father and grandfather, and of persons with whom he was acquainted in 
his youth. The memories of his own youth are recounted with so much 
pathos and humour that they fill the reader with exquisite delight. 
They are so winsome and tender that they enkindle in the reader an 
affection for the youth he portrays, which extends to and embraces the 
writer himself. We express whut will be a universal desire when we 
ask for more of these memories. Mr, Stevenson has thus described a 
book “ fit to be read ”—* We should gloat over a book, be rapt clean out 
of ourselves, and rise from the perusal, our mind filled with the busiest 
kaleidoscopic dance of images, incapable of sleep or of continuous thought. 
The words, if the book be eloquent, should run thenceforward in our ears 
like the noise of breakers.” This is an admirable description of the 
effect of his own book upon its readers. There is no generosity in giving 
unstinted praise to this book, because it is so powerful and so beautiful 
that its worth exceeds our power to praise. 

The lives of people separated from others by any great and influential 
cause have a special claim on our interest, since they show life as it is 
met and lived under unfamiliar conditions. “The Life of Elizabeth 
Gilbert,” ® for which we are indebted to Miss Martin, is an instance of 
what resolution can do to pull down the barrier between the blind and 
the “sighted.” Miss Gilbert was a daughter of Ashhurst Turner Gilbert, 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford, and when she was sixteen, her 
father became Bishop of Chichester. ‘ Bessie,” as she is called all 
through the book, lost her sight from scarlet fever when she was three 
years old. “The parents had decided that she was to be treated exactly 
like her sisters. When she came into a room they were not to give her 
a chair; she was to find one for herself.” Her seven sisters “ looked 
upon it as a great distinction, honour, and privilege to have a blind 
sister.”’ Elizabeth Gilbert, unlike her sisters, had an independent fortune 
left her by her godmother, and this she determined to devote to the cause 
of the blind. Her idea was to provide work for those who, having learnt 
a trade at an institution, are turned out when they grow up, supposed to 
be fitted to make their own way. Having so many more difficulties in 
their path than those they compete with, their chance of work gets often 
fainter and fainter. Miss Gilbert’s scheme, of which she at first bore all 
the expense, developed into the British Association for Promoting the 
Welfare of the Blind. That she had much tact and sympathy in her 
dealings with the sightless appears from such passages as the following: 
“ Any display of the blind with the object of calling attention to their 
affliction, and extorting money on account of it, was extremely painful to 
Bessie. She had too ‘much reverence and tenderness for her fellow- 
sufferers to make a show of them, and she would not accept help if it 
involved any lowering of the tone she hoped to establish in the work- 
shop.” Miss Gilbert died in 1885, after an illness of several years. 
She wrote some music and poetry, but, for most of her life, her energies 
were entirely given to her work. The following incident occurred when 
she was ten years old. “One day she was in the drawing-room alone, 
and Wordsworth entered. For a moment he stood silent before the 
blind child. The little sensitive face, with its wondering inquiring look, 
turned towards him. Then he gravely said: ‘Madam, I hope I do not 
disturb you.’ She never forgot that ‘Madam,’ grave, solemn, almost 
reverential.” 


8 «* Elizabeth Gilbert and her Work for the Blind.”” By Frances Martin. London: 
Macmillan & Co, 1887. + 
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“ Historic Girls”® is a companion book to the same author’s “ Historic 
Boys,” which we noticed some time ago. These stories, like the others, 
were published in S¢. Nicholas, and are reproduced with the same illustra- 
tions. Most of the girls who have helped to make history have been 
high-spirited young women; considerably astonishing their fathers, 
brothers, and so forth, by their quick tact and courage. They took a 
part that might have been filled by a man, and showed men how it ought 
to be filled. “Helena of Britain ” and “ Pulcheria of Constantinople ”’ 
are two of the most attractive heroines. The first, daughter of the un- 
enterprising “ Old King Cole,”’ gave herself up to the Roman prefect as 
the instigator of rebellion (and—such is woman—afterwards married 
him); the second showed such tact in averting war that she was made 
regent to her younger brother. Lady Jane Grey and Joan of Arc do 
uot fill the place they surely deserve among “ historic girls.’’ They can 
hardly have been thought too old, as they only lived to be seventeen and 
nineteen respectively. Perhaps their lives were supposed to be known 
well enough to make room for less familiar heroines. Little Theresa of 
Avila, the small damsel who started on a crusade at the age of ten with 
her brother of seven, and then proceeded to build a hermitage, her 
mother being too engrossed in novel-reading to pay much attention to 
her, sounds more like Mrs. Molesworth than history—only Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s mothers are more sympathetic ! 

“Great Minds in Art”? is a book which might very well have been 
written by the compiler (we cannot call him author) while seated in his 
armchair with his encyclopedia in front of him, without having seen or 
eared to see a single picture of any of the painters of whom he dis- 
courses so glibly—the very arrangement of his matter is in itself a proof 
of his sublime ignorance ; for who but a very ignorant and very impudent 
man would have the courage to class among the great painters—nay, place 
at their very head—a man like Gustave Doré, whose success in this 
country was owing to the talents of a charlatan rather than those of an 
artist, whose popularity here was clearly due to his astute appeal to the 
religious prejudices of that section of the British public which is eminent 
for its piety and respectability, but certainly not for its knowledge of 
art. It is now generally agreed that the principal characteristics of 
Doré’s works are great facility of expression and considerable manual 
dexterity, united to a vanity absolutely colossal, but an absence of per- 
severance, original research, and thoroughness. How, in fact, could it be 
otherwise P On his biographer’s own showing his fecundity was so great 
as toleave him no time to learn his trade thoroughly—quantity not 
quality has ever been his motto, and Mr. Tirebuck has faithfully followed 
his hero’s example. With respect to this and the other articles com- 
prised in this volume, the best advice, in his own and the public interest, 
that we can give the writer is to place himself under a long apprentice- 
ship to a steady literary hack before again rushing into print. 


ai “ Historic Girls.” By E. 8. Brooks. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
ms. 1887. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


In “Iwcrine: a Tragedy,’ Mr. Swinburne takes for his subject a 
medieval legend of ancient Britain, but he treats his somewhat un- 
promising theme from the standpoint of Greek tragedy. The persons 
represented are but seven, and the plot is simple and direct. Locrine, 
king of Britain, is wedded to a Cornish princess named Guendolen, and 
by her is the father of a son Madan. His brother Camber, the king of 
Wales, envious of Locrine’s wide domain and enamoured of Guendolen, 
seeks to do him an injury. To this end he cunningly plies Locrine’s 
faithful chamberlain Debon, and through him discovers the secret of 
Locrine’s life. After his betrothal, but before his marriage with Guendolen, 
Locrine had been summoned north to assist his brother Albanact, the 
king of Scotland, in repelling an invasion of Scythian strangers. A 
battle having been fought on the banks of the Humber, the Scythians 
are forced to flee, and in the stress of flight leave behind them a German 
princess, Estrild, who had fallen to the share of their captain in some 
previous raid. In Estrild Locrine meets his fate, and being unable to 
make her his queen conveys her secretly to a hidden bower on the banks 
of the Ley, in Essex. In after years a daughter (Sabrina) is born, and 
itis in hurried visits to this beloved pair that the king finds a deliverance 
from grief and a fulfilment of his higher love. The secret which 
Camber had wormed out of the old chamberlain he imparts to the queen, 
and she, already jealous and suspicious, persuades Madan to espouse her 
cause and take vengeance on his father, Locrine. Open war ensues, and, 
in a battle near the banks of the Severn, Locrine is wounded and escapes 
to Estrild and Sabrina, only to die in their presence. Thereupon Estrild 
stabs herself to the heart, and Sabrina plunges into the river. The 
dominant idea of the piece would seem to be that love is lord of all 
but fate, or, as it has been otherwise expressed, “the wages of sin is 
death.” Of the technical skill displayed in the movement of the drama 
or of its subtle and original metrical versification it would be difficult 
to say too much; and as a matter of course there is an overflow of 
melodious speech, a superfluity of poetical images. The great defect of 
the play is the difficulty which most readers will experience in piercing 
the obscurity of the style. In parts, especially in the love scenes between 
Locrine and Estrild, the language is pellucid, simple, and tender, but 
too often there is an involution of thought and speech which demands a 
painful attention, and even so at times baffles scrutiny. The allusions to 
contemporary politics, couched as they are in terms of rancorous invective, 
will no doubt meet with their own reward. 

A selection of poems,’ by the late Edward Rowland Sill, comes to us 
from America. The writer and his works were, we admit, entirely un- 
known to us, but we are confident that from lovers of poetry in this 
country he will receive duerecognition. Without ample quotation it would 
be impossible to convey a just idea of the style or sentiments of a new 
writer, but, speaking generally, we may describe Mr. Sill’s verse as thought- 
ful, pathetic, spiritual. He turns to Wordsworth for inspiration, to Emerson 

1 “Tocrine: a Tragedy.” By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: Chatto & 
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for instruction, and yet he speaks with his own voice, and after a fashion 
which he makes his own. Take, for instance, these lines from “‘ Home: ”’ 


“ There lies a little city in the hills; 
White are its roofs, dim is each dwelling’s door, 
And peace with perfect rest its bosom fills. 
“There the pure mist, the pity of the sea, 
Comes as w white, soft hand, and reaches o’er 
And touches its still face most tenderly.” 


Or the following lines from “ The Invisible : ” 


“IT know the round worlds draw from far, 
Through hollow systems, star by star; 
But who has e’er upon a strand 
Of those great cables laid his hand ?” 


But there is not a single poem in this charming volume, far too scanty 
for others than “the friends of Mr. Sill,” which does not confirm us in 
the faith that poetry, like charity, “ never faileth.” 

Three volumes, severally entitled “ Uppingham School Songs and Borth 
Lyrics,” “ Poems and '‘I'ranslations,’* aud “ Addresses,”® by Edward 
Thring, have been published in memory of the gifted and genial head- 
master of Uppingham Schoul. They present a picture even to those to 
whom the author was unknown, while to past and present pupils and toa 
large circle of friends and admirers they will serve to recall the vigorous 
personality of the hero schoolmaster. The moral of the Addresses is liberty in 
education—liberty to teach that which will educate and ennoble, not merely 
that which will pay best in examinations. Of the school songs we prefer 
the Colony, which celebrates the migration of the school to Borth in 
Wales. Of the poems, the Hymn to the Nativity reaches the highest 
level. 

We regret that we have only space to notice “ The Death of Roland,” ® 
by J. F. Rowbotham ; “ Penelope, and other Poems,’’’ by the author of 
“Edward the Confessor ;” and “ Borrowed Plumes,’’® translations from 
German poets by James O. B. Gribble. 

“The Fortunes of Words” ® is an informal little work on 
philology, written in the shape of letters from the author, Mr. F. 
Garlanda, to a lady. Letters are not perhaps a very desirable form for a 
treatise of the sort, but here the epistolary stamp is very slight. The 
letters might just as well be called chapters, but the fact that they are 
letters serves to account for and justify the discursive manner in which the 
subject is treated. It is a pleasant little work enough, calculated rather 
to popularize the current information about the origin and history of 
English words than to make known new discoveries, or adduce new 
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theories. In the first letter, Mr. Garlanda makes a wise remark which 
shows that he assigns to philology its true place in the universal system 
of evolution. “ Now, more than ever,” he says, “we are aware of the 
absolute dependence of to- -day on the yesterday ; and (let me make the 
remark in passing) they do not read well the spirit of their age who, for 
whatever cause and in whatever field, preach revolution instead of insist- 
ing on a continuous gradual development. ” Some of his best chapters 
are on the etymology and history of various words. By far the weakest 
is that on slang. His examples are not to the point ; he does not give a 
single instance of the contemporary slang phrases which are more and more 
invading all departments of speech. His strictures on the vagaries of the 
old etymologists are well founded, but he himself falls into the common 
error of speaking of the so-called “ Aryan roots,” as though they were 
solid, concrete, historical facts, instead of being necessary abstractions— 
like the point and line of the mathematician—reached by induction. So, 
too, of “the common mother language, now extinct, which was spoken in 
the high plains of Central Asia,” Mr. Garlanda cannot but know that its 
former existence is inferred—quite legitimately, no doubt—but not 
positively known. It is even a contested point whether the race who 
spoke it inhabited Central Asia or Northern Europe. It might seem 
strange that a past master in the science of language should be feeble and 
halting in the use of “ should’ and “ would;” but, as Dr. Johnson said 
long ago, none but a native-born Englishman ever masters this difficulty, 
and, if we may judge by internal evidence, Mr. Garlanda is an American. 

We cannot pretend to find much practical utility in Mr. Mahaffy’s 
exposition of “The Principles of the Art of Conversation ;’’?° but the 
fault is in the subject rather than in the treatment. We believe that 
men are good talkers—as Falstaff was a coward—“ by instinct.” No 
doubt the gift may be improved, but by practice and the frequentation of 
well-bred society, rather than by a study of principles, To talk suitably 
and agreeably, saying neither too much nor too little, and steering clear 
of offending or wounding the amour propre of your interlocutors, requires 
long practice, and just those qualities which Lord Chesterfield held to be 
the main ingredients in good breeding : “a little good nature and a great 
deal of good sense.” But whatever we may think of Professor Mahaffy’s 
little book as a practical manual, no doubt can be thrown on its theoretical 
completeness ; for it thoroughly analyses all the conditions that make for 
good conversation. If it teaches at all, it is by example; for it is neither 
more nor less than a pleasant talk about talking. 

“Seth’s Brother’s Wife,”"’ by Mr. H. Frederic, is a really good 
American novel. The story is interesting, and skilfully told, and re- 
veals a phase of American life not often treated in works of fiction— 
the provincial life in the small towns and remote farms of an 
Eastern State. The picture is not at all idealized. .The dreary, 
sordid, routine of the farm life is set before us in all its ugliness, and 
unintellectual dulness and vulgarity. The feature most prominently 
depicted in the town life is the inner working of local journalism. The 
habits and manners of the newspaper men—from the proprietor and 
editor down to the compositor—are admirably drawn. We obtain, too, 
a clear insight into the machinery by which, in country districts, elections, 


10 «* The “a of the Art of Conversation.” By J. P. Mahaffy. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1887. 


uu * Seth’s Brother's Wife: a Novel.” Two vols. By Harold Frederic, London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1887. 
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whether for State Assemblies or for Congress, are worked. Yet none of 
these things are treated at tedious length ; all are woven into the story, 
and are essential to its development. 

“More than he Bargained for,”?* by J. Robert Hutchinson, is called 
in the sub-title “ A Tale of Passion.” But this is only one of the numerous 
inaccuracies of diction in which the book abounds: there is really no 
“passion” in the case. The scene of the story is the Madras Presidency; 
and the plot turns on an English indigo-planter who keeps a zenana, and 
employs usury as a means of obtaining from her Musulman fatber a young 
girl of whose beauty he has heard a glowing description. His conduct is 
base and licentious rather than passionate. Howcan a man be fired with 
passion for a girl with whom he is unacquainted—whom he has never even 
seen, except for one passing glimpse ? But whether “ A Tale of Passion” 
or not, unhappily, Mr. (or ought we to say “ Mrs.” ?) Hutchinson’s Indian 
novel is not a good specimen of its class. The style is pretentious and 
inaccurate. The story is by turns commonplace and foolishly improbable. 
The descriptions are the best bits; but even they are so laboured and 
overcharged that they sometimes read like a catalogue. 

“Countess Irene” * is anonymous, except that it is by the author of 
“ Lauterdale ” and “ Caterina’’—works that have, we believe, been well 
spoken of, but neither of which we have read. We have, however, read 
“ Countess Irene,” and read it with great pleasure. It is 4 charming 
story, interesting and mouvementé, with some highly dramatic incidents, 
yet not too poignant to be thoroughly pleasant reading throughout. 
The scene varies between Austria and Ireland, and in both the author 
seems equally at home. His pictures of Viennese life and manners are 
admirable, and his descriptions of Austrian country-house life amid the 
magnificent scenery of the Salz Kammergut, and in the romantic valleys 
of the Traun and the Inn, are most attractive. And, when the scene 
changes to the valley of the Shannon, the picture is quite as vivid, and 
the likeness as striking, but, alas! on that very account, it is painted in 
sombre colours. 

“The Wrong Road ”** is an excellent novel—one in a hundred. The 
plot is complicated and unusual, is well conceived and well worked out. 
Major Griffiths has evidently a thorough knowledge of life in many 
phases. He presents the manners and habits of all classes of society 
naturally and correctly. The main attraction in his work is no doubt 
the story, which is extremely interesting, and never flags from first to 
last ; but its charm is enhanced by good writing—simple, effective, and 
correct—and by admirable delineation of character, exhibited, without 
dissertation or analysis, by the words and deeds of the persons 
portrayed. 

The author of “ Hurrish ” is a persona grata to all romance lovers. Her 
latest work, “ Major Lawrence, F.L.S.,”*° breaks new ground, but proves 
that the mine is far from exhausted. The hero, after whom the book is 
named, is one of those happy creations in which the Hon. Emily Lawless 


12 “More than he Bargained for: a Tale of Passion.” By J. Robert Hutchinson. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 1887. 

18 «* Countess Irene.” By the Author of ‘Lauterdale,” &c. Three vols. London 
and Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 1888, ; 

14 «The Wrong Road by Hook or Crook.” By Major Arthur Griffiths. Three vols. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1888. ee 

15 ‘‘ Major Lawrence, F.L.S.” By the Hon. Emily Lawless, Author of “ Hurrish. 
London: John Murray. 1887. 
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is past mistress, He is at once a paladin and a savant, but, above all, he 
is single-minded and kind-hearted, simple, self-denying, and thoroughly 
human in all his thoughts and ways. Several other characters are 
excellently and forcibly drawn. There is no wearisome analysis, yet the 
figures stand out vivid and real. The less thrilling parts of the story are 
enlivened by conversations which display a good deal of dry humour. 
We feel a pang when for the third time the Major (now Colonel) goes 
to India unrewarded, but we look forward with well-founded hope to his 
return. 

“Only an Advertisement ”?° is not a bad sample of the one-volume 
stories that seem to be taking the place of the established three-volume 
novel. It is full of incident, which, if not always quite probable, is 
generally more or less interesting or entertaining. It reads rather like 
a first attempt at romance writing ; if so, it may perhaps have been cut 
down to its present length, which would account for the curious fact 
that one of the children, mentioned in the first chapter, drops out of 
the story without any adequate explanation. 

With a sufficiently good plot, “ Lost Identities ’’!” cannot be said to 
reach to excellence. The style is high-flown and rhapsodical ; much “ tall- 
talk ” seriously diminishes the attractions of the heroine, who evidently 
thinks she excels in rhetoric, and in poetry too, if we may judge by the 
futile verses interspersed in her diary. One of the “ lost identities” is 
a very Caliban, limned, we think, with too coarse a brush, considering 
what have been his surroundings for twenty years; and again, the 
inherited characteristics of the real heiress are made too apparent. The 
end, however, in some sense justifies the means, and the marriage bells 
ring out gaily at last. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s latest novel, “The Second Son,”’® has all the graces 
and all the defects with which the venerable authoress has familiarized us 
during half a century. There is “no shadow of turning” from any of 
her old ways. There is the same minute exposition of motives and the 
same endless repetition ; the same tricks of speech, the same slow move- 
ment of the story. But en revanche, we find the old gift of character- 
drawing undiminished, the same high moral tone as of old, and the con- 
stant evidence of powers undimmed by time. 

“Sakoontalaé; or, The Lost Ring,” ’* is a translation, by Professor 
Monier- Williams, of the ancient Indian play of the same name, said to be 
the chef d’euvre of its author, Kalidasa, who is supposed by many to 
have been contemporary with Horace and Virgil. “ The following pages,” 
says Professor Monier- Williams, in his interesting introduction, “ contain a 


- free translation, and the first English version in prose and metre, of the 


perest recension of the most celebrated drama of the Shakespeare of India.” 
The prose translation executed many years ago by Sir W. Jones, though 
excellent in itself, was, it seems, made from corrupt manuscripts, The 
translation which Prof. Monier-Williams now offers to English readers 


‘appears to us to be admirable. We cannot, of course, offer any opinion 


16 «* Only an Advertisement : a Story that is half-true.” By C. L. Martin. London: 
Elliot Stock. 
17 «Lost Identities.” By M. L. Tyler. Three vols. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 


~ 1888. 


4s «The Second Son.” By Mrs. Oliphant. Three vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 


~ 1888 


19 “Sakoontalé ; or, the Lost Ring: an Indian Drama.” Translated by Sir Monier 
Monier- Williams, Bart. K.C.I.E. London: John Murray. 1888. 
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as to its fidelity to the original ; for that the name of the translator is a 
sufficient guarantee ; but of its literary merit we think there can be but 
one opinion. The metrical passages, which form the greater part of the 
play, contain many lines of great beauty, and, though simple and direct, 
without recherche, or apparent artifice of diction, never fall below the 
level of true poetry. The play itself, apart from its value as an illustra- 
tion of Indian life, thought, and feeling, at a very remote period, bas in 
no small measure that “touch of Nature” which bridges the long lapse 
of ages and the wide divergence of race and creed. It has also a sort of 
wild sylvan charm which the able translator has managed to preserve. 

We have to acknowledge “ Margaret Dunmore ; or, a Socialist Home,” 
by Jane H. Clapperton, author of “ Scientific Meliorism’’ (Swan Sonnen- 
schein) ; “ The Jewels of Prince de Janville,” by Almhain (Swan Sonnen- 
schein) ; “ Whose Wife shall she be? the Story of a Painter’s Life,” by 
James Stanley Little (Spencer Blackett). 

“The Teacher’s Companion to the First Year ” of Messrs. Macmillan’s 
“ Progressive French Course” *’ is a most useful and instructive little 
treatise. Only those who have a considerable knowledge of the fine dis- 
tinctions and delicate shades of the French language can appreciate the 
justness and aptness of M. Eugéne Fassnacht’s observations on pronun- 
ciation, idioms, and vocabulary. 

M. Romain Vienne’s book, “ La Vérité sur La Dame aux Camélias, 
goes to prove that if “ truth is stranger than fiction,’ it is often far less 
beautiful, and certainly less amusing. For the life of Marie Duplessis, 
or rather, if we aim at absolute truth, Alphonsine Plessis, is not lovely, 
in M. Vienne’s amended version. Indeed, we see nothing in her career, 
nor in her moral qualities, to distinguish her from hosts of her sisters of 
the demi-monde. She was mercenary to rapacity, wildly extravagant, 
incapable of love beyond mere passing caprice, unfaithful to each of her 
lovers in turn, dissipated to the verge of debauchery. But in her 
appearance, mental endowments, and esthetic instincts, she presented a 
contrast, not only to her class but to herself, so far as regards her predi- 
lections and mode of life—a contrast so striking as to be anomalous. The 
expression of her face and her whole aspect were, it appears, virginal: 
her dress the perfection of modesty and good taste, and her language and 
demeanour full of refinement and distinction. Evidently hers was 
a curious case of conflicting heredity. Her father, Jean Marie Plessis, 
by trade a colporteur, was a degraded, abject being. Her mother, Marie 
Deshayes, daughter of a small farmer at Courmenil in Normandy, had 
all her daughter’s beauty and natural refinement, without the moral taint 
which the latter inherited from Plessis. We hardly think it was worth 
M. Vienne’s while to give this circumstantial and somewhat prosy version 
of “La Dame aux Camélias.” Marguerite Gautier will be loved and 
pitied long after the very name of Marie Duplessis has sunk into oblivion. 
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*0 “The Teacher’s Companion to Macmillan’s Progressive French Course, First 
Year.” By G. Eugéne Fassnacht. London: Macmillan & Co. 

*! “La Vérité sur la Dame aux Camélias ’ (Marie Duplessis). Par Romain Vienne. 
Paris: Paul Ollendorff, editeur. 1888. 
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THE scene in the House of Commons at midnight on February 17 
was a microcosm of the month. Mr. Goschen was in the course of 
replying on behalf of the Government upon Mr. Parnell’s amendment 
to the Address, He was referring to Mr. Gladstone’s remark, in the 
course of the debate, that “he had never spoken more useful—he 
would go further and say more fruitful—words than when he tele- 
graphed ‘Remember Mitchelstown!’” ‘“ Fruitful words!” Mr, 
Goschen was exclaiming with withering scorn, when suddenly a 
great shout arose from the benches opposite, and cheers followed 
upon cheers as it became known through the House that the Liberals, 
who in 1886 had carried West Southwark by the narrow majority of 
113, had now carried it by 1194. Mr. Goschen finished his speech 
under such dispiriting circumstances as may be imagined, and 
presently Ministers obtained their inevitable majority—it was 88— 
on the division. A majority in the Commons, but failure in the 
country : that is an epitome of the past month. 

The election in West Southwark, significant as it was in itself, 
was made doubly and trebly so by conjunction with others which 
went on all fours with it. As every one knows, what lost Mr. Glad- 
stone the last General Election was the abstention of Liberal voters. 
The Tories gained no ground, and even the active revolt of Liberal 
Unionists would not have sufficed to turn the scale had it not coin- 
cided with the passive assent of a much more considerable number of 
Mr. Gladstone’s former followers. All that is wanted therefore to 
carry the country for Home Rule at the next election is, not to appease 
aggressive Liberal Unionists, still less to bring round Tories, but 
merely to bring up the Liberal abstainers, And this is exactly what 
was done at Southwark. The Tory candidate polled the same vote 
as he did in 1886, but the Liberal increased upon his predecessor’s 
vote by more than 1000. If this Liberal rally in Southwark were a 
sign of what might be expected in the country at large, then an over- 
whelming Liberal majority at the next election would be certain. 
Hence the enthusiasm with which the result was received by the 
Opposition in the House of Commons, And evidence that it was a 
symptom of a general rally in the electoral system was not long in 
coming. Next day there was a by-election in West Edinburgh, and 
the metropolis of Scotland spoke with the same voice as the metro- 
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polis of England. At Edinburgh, as at Southwark, the Unionists 
held their own, but the Liberal abstainers sprang up and choked 
them, with the result that a Unionist majority of 690 in 1886 has 
become in 1888 a Gladstonian majority of 46. The moral of the 
Dundee election two days before (February 16) was not very dif- 
ferent. There was indeed in that case nothing left for the Liberals 
to gain, but it is remarkable that the combined Tory and Unionist 
vote in 1888 was less by nearly 1000 than the Tory vote alone in 
1885." This does not look as if Unionism were a very important 
factor in Scotland, and the sixteen Unionist members who still repre- 
sent Scottish constituencies must feel that they hold their seats on 
somewhat uncertain tenure. Meanwhile the result of the Edinburgh 
by-election is the more significant from the circumstances which 
brought it about, Mr. Buchanan was returned in 1886 as a Unionist, 
but, finding himself unable any longer to support the Government, he 
resigned his seat, and has now been re-elected as a Gladstonian. 
Mr. Evelyn, the Tory member for Deptford, has for similar reasons 
resigned, and during the month has been canvassing for Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt, whom he has nominated to succeed him. Three other members, 
elected as Unionists—Sir Hussey Vivian (Swansea), Mr. Winterbotham 
(East Gloucestershire), and Mr. Hingley (North Worcestershire )— 
voted on Mr. Parnell’s amendment against the Government. It does 
not appear that any movement has been made by their constituents 
to deprecate this conversion. On ithe other hand, two Liberal 
Unionists—Mr. Corbett (Glasgow) and Mr. H. F. Beaumont (Colne 
Valley)—have during the month been called upon by almost 
unanimous votes of the Liberals in their constituencies to resign 
their seats, Neither honourable member has as yet accepted the 
invitation. The result of the Doncaster election, where Mr. Shirley, 
who resigned on account of his Unionist proclivities, has been replaced 
by a thorough-going Unionist in the person of Mr. Fitzwilliam, will 
perhaps induce Mr, Beaumont at any rate to seek re-election. The loss 
of the seat at Doncaster, owing to the very heavy poll secured by Mr. 
Fitzwilliam, is both a surprise and a disappointment to the Liberals. 
But here, too, it should be observed that the Liberal vote now is 


1 It may be convenient for purposes of reference to append the figures at the three 
last contests in the by-elections of the month :— 


1885. 1886. 1888, 

L. 8,261 ... 8936 .. 7,856 

Dundee. . to, orU. 6,149 |. 3545 .. 4,217 
; L. 3,800 ... 2,393 ... 3,204 

West Edinburgh Lo, orU. 2625 .. 3083 |. 3,248 
L. 2,851 .. 2566 .. 3,638 

West Southwark | C. 2611 |. 2453 |. 2,444 
i 5,680 ... 5,060 .. 5,423 


Yorks, Doncaster tC. 4,700 .. 4,792 .. 5,684 
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considerably in excess of that of 1886, and nearly back to the 1885 
level. 

The rally of Liberal voters against Coercion would be less im- 
portant if Ministers had, in spite of it, the approval of a good 
conscience and the satisfaction of assured success. But they 
have not. The ends that Ministers had in view in their Irish 
policy have often been defined by them. They were (1) to crush 
the Plan of Campaign (2), to cripple the National League, and (3), 
as the general end, to which all others were subservient, to win 
the Irish people to respect for the existing law and order. The 
events of the past month and the debate on the Address afford ample 
opportunities for bringing these avowed objects to the test of hard 
facts. From the debating point of view it might be argued, and not 
without much force, that the whole case has already gone against the 
Government in a lump by default. On Thursday, February 16, Mr. 
William O’Brien, recently released from prison, expressed his satisfac- 
tion at now being “face to face” with Mr. Balfour, and launched an 
indictment of failure against the Irish Secretary of extraordinary 
cogency. The effect of the speech upon the House was electric. 
Nothing like it had been heard, every one said, for years. When 
Mr. O’Brien sat down, there were loud cries for “ Balfour,” but Mr. 
Balfour declined to accept the challenge. Next day—after twenty- 
four hours’ deliberation—he replied, but left every one of Mr. 
O’Brien’s charges untraversed. As even a Unionist journal put it, 
“he prodded Mr. O’Brien in the ribs, and, skilfully concealing the 
effort, lightly ignored all the graver points in the indictment” 
(Observer, February 19). There is one prominent Liberal journalist 
who persistently writes Mr. Balfour up as a conspicuously brave and 
honourable politician, It would be interesting to know what this 
gentleman thinks of the latest performance of his protégé. It is not 
the ordinary conception of courage to run away from a challenge, 
nor of honour to bring false accusations against your opponent when 
he cannot answer you, and when he can and does, to “skilfully” 
ignore the indictment. So far as the Personal issues are concerned, 
no honourable man can deny that Mr. Balfour came out of the 
encounter, not only distinctly, but discreditably, second best. With 
regard to the political issues, the events of the month are in evidence 
to support Mr. O’Brien. First, the Government were going to crush 
the Plan of Campaign. The “ Plan” was the stock instance on 
Unionist platforms during the recess of the kind of illegality which 
the Government of iaw and order were determined to stamp out. 
As a matter of fact, however, not one crime has been brought home 
to the Plan of Campaign, nor in one single instance have the Land 
Commissioners found its demands to be unfair; whilst, finally, in 
every single case where the “ Plan” has effected a settlement, its 
demands have been conceded by the landlords. Two of the estates 
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on which settlements have been effected this month have been 

subject of so much popular attention as to require record here. 
Colonel O’Callaghan, whose barbarous evictions at Bodyke revolted 
the public conscience last year, has now been glad to settle with his 
tenants on worse terms than he refused twelve months ago. All the 
evicted are back in their homesteads, and £1000 is accepted as a settle- 
ment of the rent of seventy-two tenants for two years, instead of the 
£907 which he refused as a settlement of one and a half year’s rent 
of fifty-seven tenants (February 7). At Mitchelstown, again, the 
landlords of the Kingston estate have now agreed to reduce all rents 
20 per cent., to restore all evicted tenants, to abandon all ejectment 
processes, to permit appeals to the Land Commissioners, and to 
“give consideration to all applications for an extension of time to 
pay” (February 12). It was for advising the tenants on this estate 
to hold on that Mr. O’Brien was imprisoned as a criminal, The 
result abundantly justifies the fine figure he used in his speech. 
“ Perhaps technically,” he said, “it was illegal for him to save the 
people. Perhaps it would be illegal to stay the arm of an executioner 
if they knew—and he knew—that a reprieve was actually on its way.” 
The nature of the reprieve from landlord rapacity in Ireland is suffi- 
ciently shown by the returns of the Land Commissioners published this 
month, from which it appears that during the last year the Commis- 
sioners have reduced rents by 7 per cent. more (28°1 per cent.) than 
they did during the average of the six years preceding. The Plan of 
Campaign which Ministers were going to suppress has thus been 
entirely successful, and its success has been entirely in accordance 
with justice. Nor, secondly, have Ministers been any more successful 
in suppressing the National League. They have, indeed, imprisoned 
editors and newsboys for selling reports of “ suppressed meetings ”— 
a proceeding which, as Mr. O’Brien happily said, was like “issuing a 
proclamation suppressing the sun in the heavens, and then sending 
round some one to smash the faces of all the sundials which recorded 
the fact that the sun still shone.” The only allegation of success 
that has been put forward on the Ministerial side was made by the 
Attorney-General, who said that at any rate the League meetings, 
“instead of being defiant and open, were held in secret ” (February 
16). What is one to say, with the past history of Irish disaffection 
before one, of a Ministry which prides itself upon having fostered 
secret organizations in the place of public meetings? Is it not a 
palpable confession of failure? With regard, thirdly, to the heart 
of the whole matter—the attempt, that is, to reconcile the Irish 
people to the existing law—Ministers have themselves admitted the 
failure, not by implication, but avowedly and in express terms. “I 
admit,” said Mr. W. H. Smith, “that we have not yet brought the 
Trish to the side of the law ”—by which he meant the law as adminis- 
tered by himself and his colleagues. Indeed, they have not. Every 
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“ criminal” that they have locked up is féted as a hero as soon as 
they let him out; and Mr, O’Brien accurately expressed the senti- 
ments of his countrymen when he said, on his release from Tulla- 
more, “the highest place of honour England) still can offer to an 
Irishman is a plank bed.” The popular demonstration in honour of 
Lord Ripon and Mr. John Morley when they went to Dublin was not 
less significant. Mr. Sullivan and Mr. O’Brien were cheered because 
they had suffered from coercion ; Lord Ripon and Mr. Morley because 
they pledged themselves to repeal it (February 2).. There was talk 
recently of by-elections in two Parnellite constituencies, But it did 
not appear that the Government was sufficiently convinced of its grow- 
ing popularity in Ireland to care to submit it to the test of the ballot- 
box. It would be surprising if they did, for they cannot even count 
on the jury-box. The action for false imprisonment which Mr. 
Blunt brought against the divisional magistrate at Woodford has 
been defended with the whole legal talent at the Government’s dis- 
posal, and with an amount of acrimony happily unprecedented. But 
the jury refused to give the Government a verdict (February 18). 
The defence had exhausted its right of challenge, but even so it is an 
open secret that nine at least out of the twelve were in Mr. Blunt’s 
favour. The passive but obstinate defiance on the part of the Irish 
people, of which this jury is symbolic, coupled with the continued 
vitality of the League and the complete success of the Plan of 
Campaign, goes far to justify the epitaph of “colossal failure ” which 
the Irish members propose for the Government’s policy. And it is 
not as if that policy had been carried out in a half-hearted way. On 
the contrary, the policy of exasperation which we described last 
month has been energetically pursued ever since. Priests have been 
sent to gaol as well as M.P.’s—a tacit admission, by the way, that all 
hopes of nobbling the Pope have been given up; and even the 
customary sanctuary of Parliament has been violated in order to 
arrest political criminals. Neither sex nor age has been spared ;* and 
the sentences inflicted by the Removable Magistrates (as they have 
now come to be called, with half an eye no doubt to retaliation by- 
and-by) have gradually been stiffened up towards the maximum. 
It is not, therefore, Mr. Balfour’s fault that he has failed, but the 
fault of the system. It was thought that the return of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach to the Cabinet (February 14) might portend some 
change of policy. The first link in the chain which caused this 
return was Lord Dufferin’s resignation, on the score, it seems, of ill- 


1 The following epitome of the matter, given by Mr. Parnell (February 13), is 
worth preserving :—‘‘ English people do not know the character of persons whom the 
Chief Secretary has prosecuted. When he talks of criminals they imagine some 
desperate class of persons. The right hon. gentleman has prosecuted twelve members 
of Parliament—since this return was made out the number has been increased—nine 
poor-law guardians, all of whom have been convicted; three town councillors, all of 
whom have been convicted ; four clergymen, two of whom have been convicted ; 
fourteen boys, nine of whom have have been convicted ; thirty-eight girls, one under 
twelve years of age and one under fourteen, of whom twenty-three were convicted ; 
and two old women over seventy years of age, both of whom were convicted.” 
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health, of the Viceroyalty of India. He is to be an Ambassador at 
Rome. Lord Lansdowne is to succeed: him in India; and Lord 
Stanley of Preston goes to Canada, It was to fill his place at the 
Board of Trade, for which almost any one would have done, that Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach was brought in, and it was not unnaturally thought 
that he would bring with him some of those “Irish ideas” about 
which he had recently been holding forth. But Mr. Balfour took the 
earliest opportunity of stating that no alteration whatever would be 
made in the administration of the Crimes Act. Under which cir- 
cumstances it is not altogether surprising that one eminent Liberal 
Unionist at least has seen that the game is up on the present terms, 
and has proposed in consequence to suspend the Irish representation, 
and appoint an absolutely autocratic and irresponsible Viceroy.’ 
Practical politicians are not likely to pay much heed to these pro- 
posals, but they may well take note of the confession of the Govern- 
ment’s failure implied therein. 

It is the conviction, on the other side, that this failure in Ireland 
is every day becoming more complete, and that the people of England 
are every day becoming more alive to it, that set the key-note to 
the present Session. Parliament was opened on February 9, and the 
Queen’s Speech contained nothing that was not expected—the pro- 
gramme being (1) a vote—in the shape, it is believed, of a loan—for 
the defence of coaling stations and the equipment of an Australasian 
squadron ; (2) ‘‘ measures tending to develop the resources of Ireland 
and to facilitate an increase in the number of the proprietors of the 
soil;” (3) Local Government, with Local Option, for England; (4) Land 
Transfer and Tithes Bills; (5)Technical Education ; (6) Railway Rates ; 
(7) Limited Liability and Employers’ Liability Amendment Bills; 
(8) Scottish Universities and Police Bills; and (9) Reform of Private 
Bill Legislation. The Queen’s Speech has since been supplemented by 
the production of New Rules of Procedure, the most important of 
which are proposals to sit from 3 P.M. to 1 A.M., and for closure by 
bare majority whenever as many as 100 members are present. In the 
realization of this programme Ministers will encounter no factious 
opposition ; any difficulties they meet! with—and in the case of 
Local Government the difficulties will be many—will be inherent in 
the thorniness of the subjects. Fair play and no obstruction have 
been formally announced as the mots dordre on the side of the Oppo- 
sition. Mr. Parnell laid them down last month ; they were adopted 
by Mr. Gladstone on the first night of the Session, and were since 
re-affirmed in the House of Commons by Mr. Parnell (February 13). 
The Irish leader seldom speaks without making or marking an epoch. 
On this occasion he did both. In a retrospect he summed up an 
epoch which has now been brought to a successful close. “It 
is twelve years,” he said “since I first entered political life. At 
that time very few people in Ireland—not one in ten—believed in 

1 Jreland: an Essay. By Earl Grey. 
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the efficacy of Parliamentary action. The Fenian Rebellion was 
only recently over, and the idea widely prevailed that revolution 
was the only means of securing justice to Ireland. All that is 
changed now. I asked my constituents to trust to Parliamentary 
action, promising them that we would not accept office or become the 
slaves of any English Government. And the people have given us a 
trial, and they have now been largely admitted to the franchise. 
Now the proportions are reversed, and nine out of ten persons in 
Treland believe in Parliamentary and constitutional action. That 
is great progress to have made.” It is great progress because it 
leads to a new epoch. This Mr. Parnell made by announcing the 
abandonment of obstruction, and the solidarity of Irish and English 
Liberals. Hitherto the Irish members have had to fight against 
England; henceforth they have only to fight against one English party. 
For the consolidation of such an alliance itis essential to show that the 
Irish members will not thwart any Liberal legislation in England ; 
and in view of the time, soon to come, when the Liberal party will 
be in power, and will give Home Rule to Ireland, it is essential to 
diminish beforehand the opportunities of Unionist obstruction. 
Such is the plan of campaign for the session. It was afterwards 
endorsed by Mr. W. O’Brien (February 16), who said that the “right 
hon. gentleman the Member for Midlothian had accomplished in two 
years what 700 years of coercion had failed to accomplish, and what 
even another 700 years of coercion would leave uncompleted: he had 
united the hearts of two peoples by a more sacred and enduring bond 
than that of terror and brute force, and had especially done away with 
the feeling of bitterness towards England that had so long existed.” 
And it was finally confirmed by Mr. Gladstone himself, in a speech 
which greatly moved his side of the House (February 18), and in 
which, after paying a personal compliment to Mr. O’Brien, he praised 
the moderation and welcomed the co-operation of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party. Outside the House the alliance had already been 
ratified in a striking way by the public demonstration given to Mr. T. 
D. Sullivan, on his release from prison, in the streets of London. As 
is always the case in such matters, the size of the demonstration 
was exaggerated by the one side, and unduly minimized by the 
other; but the true significance of the demonstration, when the 
past history of coercion is considered, was that it was possible at 

all. Impatient spirits on the Liberal side sometimes chafe at the 

slowness of the pace, but the really remarkable thing is that Mr. 

Gladstone should in so short a time as two years have already brought 

Home Rule into measurable distance, until now, as Sir Michael 

Hicks-Beach said—before, however, he decided to rejoin the Cabinet— 

“as sure as I am now addressing you, the day will come when the 

pendulum will swing back, and we shall not possess the strength which 

is now fortunately our own.” In the events and by-elections of the 

past month one may see the pendulum begin to swing. 
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AN EQUITABLE INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT LAW." 


LITERARY, musical, or dramatic’ works, the original creations or 
products of man’s mind or labour, as well as inventions—whether 
mechanical, chemical, or otherwise—are forms of property which 
belongs to its producers by virtue of a right more manifest, intelli- 
gible, and indisputable than that by which property of any other 
kind is held. As observed by Dr. Johnson: ‘‘ There seems to be in 
authors a stronger right of property than that by occupancy : a meta- 
physical right, a right, as it were, of creation, which should from its 
nature be perpetual.” . 

This perpetual right possessed by authors and their legal repre- 
sentatives was practically recognized by the Common Law of England 
until 1709, when (in the reign of Queen Anne) it was superseded by 
the first Copyright Act. Nevertheless, custom, or the Common Law, 
which accorded authors a perpetual copyright in their works, seems 
to have prevailed for a considerable time after that date. After the 
copyright by statute in Thompson’s poems had expired, the question 
was raised, in the case of Millar v. Taylor, which came before Lord 
Mansfield, whether Thompson’s representatives still had a right of 
property in his poems. Lord Mansfield decided that they had, and 
thus contravened the operation of the Statute Law of 1709. More- 
over, Paradise Lost ‘‘ was protected by injunction by Lord Hardwicke 
in 1739, in favour of the right which Tonson had acquired by pur- 
chase in 1683, and seventy-two years after the first assignment by 
Milton.” The finding of the jury and the judgment of Lord Hard- 
wicke in this case confirmed the opinion then prevalent that authors 
had a perpetual copyright in their works; and, accordingly, in the 
middle of the last century, publishers were in the habit of giving 
large sums for copyrights because they believed them to be perpetual. 
Moreover, Jong after the statute of Queen Anne was enacted, “there 
was a custom, carefully observed among publishers, not to interfere 
with one another’s lapsed copyrights, and thus, practically, a kind of 

1 Copyright, National and International: With some Remarks on the Position of Authors 
and Publishers. By a Publisher. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington. 
1887.—The Articles of the International Copyright Union, with the Act and Order in 


Council giving effect to them in the British inions, and an Introduction. Published 
for the Copyrig t Association. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1887. 
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perpetual copyright was recognized.” The doctrine recognized and 
practically enforced by the judgments of Lords Mansfield and Hard- 
wicke and by London publishers in the last century appears, when 
viewed in the abstract, to be the only just one. 

The greater the value, or the importance to mankind, of any 
literary, dramatic, or musical work, the greater the lapse of time, as 
a general rule (liable, perhaps, to notable exceptions), before it obtains 
its maximum of appreciation, and, therefore, of course, its maximum 
sale. “The nation was satisfied,” says Dr. Johnson, “ with two 
editions of Shakespeare’s Plays from 1623 to 1664, which probably 
could not amount to 1000 copies.” The first edition of Paradise Lost 
was published in 1667 ; the second in 1674; and the third in 1678. 
The sale of the second edition occupied seven years; therefore, if we 
assume that the sale of the third edition occupied five years, we 
shall probably be under the mark. Now, each of the three editions 
consisted of 1300 copies, thus making 3900, which was the total 
number of copies disposed of in fourteen years. During that period 
the average annual sale of Paradise Lost was 214 copies; but the 
average annual sale of Shakespeare’s Plays during the forty-one years 
after their first publication was only twenty-four! Whether Shake- 
speare himself received anything from the sale of his Plays does not 
appear; but as the first of the two editions of them just mentioned 
was not published until six years after his death, and as the average 
annual sale did not probably exceed twenty-four copies, it is not 
likely that either he, or his children, or his grandchildren, derived 
anything from the sale of his Plays. We know exactly what Milton 
and Milton’s widow derived from the sale of Paradise Lost: he 
received £5 for the right to print the first edition (in quarto); £5 
for the right to print the second edition (in octavo); and, as he did 
not live to receive payment for the right to print the third edition, 
‘“‘his widow agreed with the publisher, Simmons, to receive £8 for 
her right, for which she gave him a general release, on the 29th of 
April 1681.” Thus, £18, in all, was the total sum derived by 
Milton and his widow for his greatest and most celebrated work. It 
must be borne in mind that the smallness of the total sum paid for 
the copyright of Paradise Lost was not due to the niggardness of 
its publisher, but to the fact that the English reading public became 
only very slowly alive to the surpassing beauty and worth of the 
book : as its merits began to be appreciated its pecuniary value, of 
course, increased ; and within less than seven years from the time 
when Mrs. Milton assigned to Simmons her entire copyright in the 
work, he sold that copyright, after deriving from it the profit arising 
from the sale of the several editions which he had published, to 
Brabazon Aylmer for £25, or for £7 more than he gave for it; and, 
subsequently, Jacob Tonson bought the half of it from Aylmer, and 
then issued the folio edition with a portrait of the author in 1688. 
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Who shall compute the aggregate amount of profit which up to 
the present time publishers have derived from the sale of Shakespeare’s 
Plays and Paradise Lost? And yet, as it appears, for the copyright 
of the former neither Shakespeare, nor his children, nor his grand- 
children, received anything; and for the latter all that Milton and his 
widow received was £18. 

Milton’s widow survived him upwards of fifty years, and lived in 
modest retirement at Nantwich, Cheshire, where she died in 1727, 
and his granddaughter, whose father was a weaver, and who became 
the wife of a weaver (Thomas Forster) died at Islington in 1754. 
Such was the comparative poverty of Mrs. Forster that Dr. Newton 
and Dr. Birch procured Comus to be acted for her benefit. A 
brother of Mrs. Forster, Caleb Clarke, went to Madras in the first 
years of the eighteenth century, and, at Fort St. George, acted as 
parish clerk. Abraham, the son of Caleb Clarke, and, therefore, 
the great-grandson of Milton, married, in 1725, Anna Clarke. They 
had a daughter, Mary Clarke, whose baptism was registered at 
Madras on the 2nd of April 1727. With her all notices of the 
descendants of Milton cease. In glancing at the position of each of 
them, we see that they were all more or less in straitened circum- 
stances throughout the whole of the period—nearly 150 years— 
during which history yields us any knowledge of them. How 
different might have been their condition if Milton’s widow had not 
parted with the copyright of Paradise Lost, and if they had held a 
perpetual copyright in the whole of Milton’s works! It is probable 
that when Comus was acted for the benefit of Milton’s grand- 
daughter, Mrs, Forster, the sale of those works was already producing 
a considerable income; and during the life of Mary Clarke, whose 
baptism, as already mentioned, was registered in 1727, the amount 
of that income may be confidently stated to have largely increased. 
If the Common Law, which recognized perpetual copyright, had not 
been contravened by the statute of Anne, and if the copyright of 
Milton’s works had been retained by his heirs, they would have 
enjoyed ,that income, whatever it may have been; and in strict 
equity, notwithstanding that statute, they would have been entitled 
to it; for the State would have had no more right to deprive them 
of it than it has to say to a landowner that after he has enjoyed 
the benefit of his land for a certain length of time—say, the same 
number of years as an English copyright now endures—it shall 
be taken from him, the future proceeds of it being appropriated 
for the general use of the community. A man who holds land by 
the right of original, or first, occupancy holds it by a right much 
less strong and justifiable than is the right by which a man owns the 
book he has written: the landholder, in the case supposed, simply 
took possession of the land in the first instance; he did not create 


it; it was there before he existed; but the author created his book ; 
DD2 
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had he not existed the book would not have been produced. A man 
who inherits land, or who buys it with money which he has either 
inherited or made, is, from the point of view of equity, nearly in as 
good a position in respect to the intrinsic right or validity of his 
holding as is the man who inherits a copyright; but the original 
title to the copyright would be held, in an ideal court of equity, to 
be incomparably stronger than the original title to the land acquired 
merely by first occupancy ; and as no one can give, or transfer from 
himself, what he never possessed, the inheritor of land can never 
hold it by a title as valid in equity as that by which the inheritor of 
a copyright holds his property in it. 

The effects of the operation of a law of copyright, according to 
which the author has a right, for only a limited number of years, to 
dispose of the proceeds of the sale of his work, are strikingly shown in 
the foregoing cases of Shakespeare and Milton—cases which prove 
that, excepting the sum of £18 received conjointly by Milton and his 
widow, the whole profits of the sale of their works up to the present 
time have been taken possession of by the publishers: and such is 
the story which, though in respect to works of less universal celebrity 
and circulation, is being constantly repeated. 

We have adverted tothe cases of Shakespeare and Milton, because, 
if we suppose that perpetual copyright had continued to be the law 
of England, and that the copyright of the works of those immortal 
writers had remained in the hands of their respective descendants, 
those cases might then be justly regarded as eminently typical of 
thousands of cases in which the two important truths they represent 
are exemplified—viz., that, as a general rule, liable of course to 
exceptions, the demand for the works of the greatest men is not 
sufficient during their lifetime to afford them any adequate remu- 
neration for those works; and that only by a perpetual, or, at all 
events, a very prolonged copyright, can a nation remunerate, or at 
least express its desire to remunerate, adequately the greatest of its 
benefactors. 

In many cases the eagerness of the State to seize on the proceeds 
of the brains of men of genius results in exemplifying the fable of 
killing the goose for the sake of the golden eggs. This remark, 
however, is more especially true respecting inventions than respect- 
ing books, and partly because inventors are allowed to possess a 
property in their inventions for a much shorter time than that during 
which a copyright is generally held. At a very early date the truth 
was practically recognized in England that, unless a nation ensures 
to its authors a fair remuneration, to be received sooner or later, 
for their labour, the general development and spread of literature is 
likely to be seriously retarded; and this argument has long been 
put forward most emphatically by American ‘authors as a reason for 
claiming the enactment of an International Law of Copyright; but 
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it must be observed that the principle involved in a copyright law 
and that involved in a patent law are essentially the same. In 
times past, we have known cases in which the shortness of the period 
during which an English patent lasts has prevented the patentee 
from making adequately known the nature and value of his invention, 
which consequently has become ignored and neglected, although 
capable of conferring great benefit on the community. The Act of 
1882 respecting the application of electric lighting operated in a 
similar and very striking manner. ‘In the United States,” said 
Lord Thurlow, in the House of Lords, March 5, 1888, “there are 
over 120 electric light companies, paying dividends from 6 to 14 per 
cent.; in Germany there are 604 companies, and in almost every | 
large town in Italy electric lighting is making progress, It is only 
in England that the science is completely at a standstill.” The 
licences granted to electric light companies, according to the Act of 
1882, extend over a period of only twenty-one years—a period which 
experience proves much too short to enable the companies to obtain 
an adequate remuneration for their investments, Lord Thurlow, after 
stating ‘that the restrictions imposed by the Act of 1882 had acted 
very harshly,” added : ‘‘ The- President of the Board of Trade said 
that, since the passing of the Electric Lighting Act of 1882, fifty-nine 
provisional orders and five licences had been granted to companies, 
and fifteen provisional orders and two licences to local authorities,” 
but that he “was not aware that in any single case where these 
powers had been obtained they had been exercised.” In the course 
of the debate, Lord Herschell said he had long wished to avail him- 
self of electric lighting, “‘ but he had found it to be utterly impossible, 
for the reason that the Legislature had put impediments in the way 
of the spread of the invention which are not put in its way by any 
other country.” He believed that in the South Sea Islands the 
electric light is more used than it is in London. Such was the 
crushing effect of the Electric Lighting Act of 1882. 

The President of the Board of Trade, at that time Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, is pre-eminently a man of business, and we believe 
that the permanent officials of the Board are not less distinguished 
in this respect, and, as is well known, the chief permanent officials 
exert a powerful influence on the Minister under whom they act; but 
men of business are sometimes so smart that they actually defeat the 
accomplishment of their own purposes by their very smartness, The 
Act of 1882 now in question may be reasonably ascribed to Mr. 
Chamberlain, influenced by his immediate advisers. As the repre- 
sentative of the State, he made a bargain with the electric lighting 
companies which was so sharp as to prove too sharp to last; and 
now, at the dictates of expediency, we will not say of justice, it has to 
be rescinded. And here let us record, to the credit of Lord Salisbury, 
whom of late we have not often had the pleasure of praising, that 
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when Mr. Chamberlain’s Act was introduced into the House of Lords, 
his lordship “‘ pleaded,” as he says, “in vain, for a greater extension 
of the number of years” during which the licences to be granted to 
the companies should run, “and prophesied the results which have 
actually occurred.” We have no doubt that Mr. Chamberlain, acting 
on behalf of the public, and the framers of the English Copyright 
Acts, acting on the same behalf, felt that they were performing a 
meritorious duty when, in the one case, the duration of the licence 
was limited to twenty-one years, and when, in the other, the duration 
of an English copyright was limited to forty-two years from publica- 
tion, or to the life of the author and a term of seven years begin- 
ning from his death, But, if the principle above laid down be sound, 
and we believe it is, the practical application of that principle 
demands a much more generous treatment of authors and inventors ; 
and considerations of wise public policy prove that compliance with 
that demand will be as expedient as it is just. We say “ expedient” 
emphatically ; for the landowners, forming the great majority of Eng- 
land’s legislators, who have long been preaching the principles of 
Socialism, unconscious of what they were doing, in the shape of legis- 
lation by which authors have been to a great extent shorn of their 
just rights in the property they have created, may at length find that 
such legislation is, in fact, a two-edged sword. When men realize 
the indubitable truth that a man’s right in the property he has him- 
self created, whether it be a book or a piece of mechanism, is a more 
valid right than any other existing right of property, and when they 
reflect that authors and inventors are deprived of that right, after a 
lapse of a ridiculously small number of years from the date of its 
origin, by the authority of the Legislature, they may arrive, by a pro- 
cess of thoroughly logical reasoning, at the conclusion that, if it be 
expedient to use that authority to abolish such a right, it must, 
a fortiori, be expedient to use the like authority to inaugurate still 
more fully the Socialistic era, by abolishing the less valid right to 
hold land beyond a certain number of years, and may thus transfer 
it to the people to be held as a national property. 

The English Government is seemingly animated by the belief that 
it is especially desirable to discourage inventors as thoroughly as 
possible from yielding themselves up to the spirit of invention ; and, 
therefore, in England, no inventor is allowed to maintain his rightful 
property in his invention, and any one is at liberty to steal it from 
him unless he is rich enough to pay the State, as represented by the 
Patent Office, £150, as the price at which it consents to shield his pro- 
perty from the pirate for the limited period of fourteen years. After 
that time he loses his property altogether. How many ingenious men, 
the authors of important inventions, fret away their lives in anxiety 
and poverty because unable to find the enormous sum which the 
Government exacts as the price of its protection during the 
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limited period of fourteen years! And of those who manage to pay 
that iniquitously large price how many fail within the prescribed 
period of protection to perfect their inventions; how many, being 
without capital, fail either to sell their right in their inventions 
or to induce capitalists to work them subject to the payment of a 
royalty! Can we be surprised that the heavy discouragement here 
indicated has effected a partial atrophy of the inventive genius of 
Englishmen ? And do we not find in this procedure an explanation 
of the notorious fact that the inventive faculty of men of our own 
flesh and blood has become so developed in the United States (where 
it has never been repressed as it has been here), that its products 
surpass immeasurably the inventions of the mother-country—which, 
indeed, is now dependent for a large proportion of the mechanical 
appliances it makes use of on its Transatlantic brethren. 

We here subjoin a tabular statement of the duration of patents 
granted and of the fees charged for them in several different coun- 
tries. This statement makes no pretence to be either complete or 
strictly accurate. There are several countries concerning the patent 
laws of which we have been unable, within the short time at our 
disposal, to obtain information. The statement of fees demanded 
in each case is, we believe, approximatively correct. This state- 
ment shows that an English patent costs more than twenty times 
the sum demanded for an American patent—which lasts three years 
longer than an English one. 


Country, Duration of Patent, Fee demanded, 
Germany : A ‘ 15 years ... £236 0 O payable in instalments. 

Great Britain . ° ° 14 =, sae 150 0 0 . ” 
Belgium .. i i 20 , ce 84 0 0 : - 
Spain , ; , ? 20 ,, oes 84 0 0 3 ne 
Luxembourg . , . i a oe 84 0 0 re 
Austria-Hun d i 15, ae 70 0 0 ’ ” 
France . : = : 23 » $3 60 0 0 ‘9 9 
Italy ; ; ; : tS 60 0 0 ; 
Sweden . ; . ; 15 Cs, 43 0 0 * 9 
Norway . ; ° m a 41 0 0 a i 
Tasmania . : < ; ee 40 0 0 is ’ 
Victoria . ; ‘ ‘ 14 ,, 40 0 0 ss ” 

Oo. as 440 

Canada . ; : ‘ | 10 ,, 8 8 0 

Rts 1212 0 

India ; : : : 4, 1010 0 

New Zealand . ; J 14 dds 910 0 
South Australia i ‘ 7 to 14 years 811 0 * ” 

Cnited States of America. 17 years ays a tO 

New South Wales . ‘ 7 to 14 years 5 0 0 

Denmark . 7 F , 3, 4, or 5 years 117 6 


Our readers will be interested in learning the ideas of different 
nations, as expressed by their Governments, as to the length of time 
an author’s right in literary property ought to last. The modern 
Greeks, who, rightly or wrongly, have the reputation of being the 
most acute of business men, justify that reputation by restricting 
the period during which an author can hold a copyright in Greece 
to fifteen years! This is less than half the length of time accorded 
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for the duration of copyright by the least liberal, in this respect, of 
all other European nations—viz., Switzerland. 

The Swiss grant copyright during the life of the author, or to his 
heirs during thirty years from the date of publication of his work. 
His heirs can have a copyright in his posthumous works for thirty 
years from the date of his death, if they publish the works within 
ten years of his decease. 

In the United States copyright is accorded to authors during 
twenty-eight years from the time when the title is recorded, and 
for fourteen years more if the author or certain representatives of the 
author be living, and if the title of the work in question be recorded 
anew within six months before the expiration of the twenty-eight 
years—the period during which the copyright was already secured. 

In Japan the ordinary copyright is accorded for thirty years, but 
the judicious Japanese consent to add fifteen years to that period in 
favour of works of great utility. We are not informed, however, 
what is the constitution of the tribunal which decides what works 
are, and what are not, of great utility. 

According to the English law authors enjoy a copyright for a 
term of forty-two years from the date of publication of the work, 
or during the life of the author and seven years from the date of his 
death, whichever may be the longer. 

In Brazil the author enjoys a copyright for life, and it is extended 
for ten years after his death. 

In Venezuela the copyright endures for the life of the author, 
and fourteen years after his death. 

In Holland and Belgium the copyright lasts during the life of the 
author, and during twenty years after his death. 

In Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Portugal copyright endures 
during the life of the author, and during thirty years after his death. 
These countries, therefore, exceed the liberality of England in this 
matter by twenty-three years. 

The duration of copyright in Italy is regulated in a peculiar 
manner. Copyright 


‘endures for the life of the author, and forty years after his death, or 
for eighty years from the publication of the work ; the term of years being 
divided into two periods of forty years each, If the author dies within the 
first period of forty years, the remainder of the term is enjoyed by his heirs 
or assigns. The second period of forty years begins at the death of the 
author, if he has died after the first period of forty years has elapsed ; or, 
if he has died before then, at the end of the first period of forty years. 
During the second period, any one is at liberty to republish the work on 
payment to the owner of the copyright of a royalty of five per cent. on the 
price, which must be marked on the book.”?! 


France, Norway and Sweden, and Denmark are still more liberal : 
1 A Handbook of English aud Foreign Copyright. By Sidney Jerrold (p. 68). 
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they accord a copyright during the life of the author and during 
fifty years after his death. 

Even the long time granted by these countries is exceeded by 
Russia, which not only gives copyright for life and during fifty years 
afterwards, but also for ten additional years if an edition of the work 
in question is published within five years from the end of the first 
copyright term. 

The copyright law of Spain approaches more nearly than that 
of any of the countries above mentioned to the idea of copyright 
exemplified by the Common Law of England before the enactment 
of the Copyright Law in the reign of Queen Anne: Spain accords 
a copyright during the life of the author, and for eighty years 
after his death. 

Only in Mexico, the inhabitants of which are of Spanish blood, 
is copyright perpetual. The fact that Spain and Mexico—the offshoot 
of Spain, though distant from her several thousands of miles— 
should be alike distinguished above all other nations by their extra- 
ordinary liberality (in the one case amounting to absolute justice) to 
authors is especially remarkable. 

Comparing with each other the different peoples who claim to be 
within the circle of civilization, in respect to the relative amount of 
justice which they severally accord to authors, we are constrained to 
recognize the superiority of the Latin races over those of Teutonic 
descent. As we have seen, the Spaniards and their descendants in 
Mexico stand pre-eminent : and, while France stands far ahead of Ger- 
many and Austria,and still farther in advance of England and America, 
even Italy surpasses them. Keeping no longer in view the lofty 
position of Spain and Mexico, we observe that, though Russia holds a 
position slightly higher than that of France, the only countries 
which occupy the high level of the latter are Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. The Anglo-Saxon people occupy two out of the five 
lowermost strata in the copyright world! Indeed, concerning the 
rights of authors and inventors in their creations, any clear and 
definite conception which ought to pervade the laws summarized 
above is, for the most part, and especially in England, conspicuous 
by its absence. 

The idea of the international rights of authors is, however, being 
developed : a “ Copyright Union,” conferring identical privileges and 
protection on all the members of it, has been formed. It already 
comprises France and all her colonies; the German Empire ; Great 
Britain and Ireland, with all the British colonies and dependencies ; 
Spain and her dependencies; Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Haiti, 
Liberia, and Tunis. But, independently of this Union, copy- 
right was accorded to foreign authors by England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain. Moreover, the Copyright Law of Sweden 
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may, on condition of reciprocity, be made applicable wholly or partly 
to the writings of foreign authors. America alone of the principal 
countries of the civilized world enjoys the unenviable distinction, 
while her citizens are able to secure a copyright of their works in 
Europe, of refusing to grant a copyright to foreigners. 

Ever since the trade of publishing has been carried on in the 
United States, American publishers have been in the habit of steal- 
ing the works of European authors and of republishing them, generally 
at a very low price, for the benefit of American readers. Being able 
to publish these works without paying for them, many American 
publishing houses have reaped a rich harvest by their questionable 
proceedings. A considerable time ago they were accustomed to 
respect each other’s piracies; that is to say, the publisher who 
first announced his intention to take possession of, and reprint, the 
work of any given English or Continental author was allowed by his 
fellow-publishers to enjoy the fruits of his plunder undisturbed, and 
thus exemplified the truth of the saying that there is “honour 
among thieves.” In due time this honour was less and less scrupu- 
lously observed; for, though the more respectable and would-be 
honourable publishers increased their claim to be allowed to reprint 
the works they had fixed upon without competition from their fellow- 
publishers by making it known that they had given a sum more or 
less considerable to the English author, or English publisher of his 
book, in return for early sheets or stereotyped plates of it to reprint 
from, such claim was often disregarded, and, of late years, the practice 
of disregarding it has become habitual. The consequence is that 
no American publisher can now feel sure, when he undertakes 
the risk of reprinting an English book, that, notwithstanding any 
arrangements he may have made with its author or English publisher, 
he will not have to encounter the competition of other American 
publishers who may republish the same book at a lower price than 
that at which he offered it. Therefore, he is now placed in a very 
difficult position : he finds piracy a dangerous trade, and the fruits 
of it very uncertain. ‘The result is a growing conviction in his mind 
that a law which will enable him to make definite legal contracts 
with English authors or publishers concerning the republication of 
English books in the United States—contracts according to which he 
would be empowered to print and publish them without the possibility 
of being interfered with in respect to the books in question—-has 
become not only desirable, but necessary. Accordingly, a vigorous 
attempt is now being made to get such a law enacted. A cardinal 
feature of the proposed law is that no English author shall have the 
power of publishing, or of causing to be published, an edition of his 
work in the United States unless it be both printed and published 
there by an American citizen, Such an Act, if passed, would of course 
involve the condition that the American publisher should pay to 
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the English author, or to the owner of the English copyright, a 
stipulated sum for the exclusive privilege of manufacturing the book 
for the American market. 

Our readers will perceive that this ingenious plan is one according 
to which the American publishers propose to give up the practice 
of indiscriminate plunder of English authors now that it proves a 
dangerous one. If the working of this plan should be authorized 
by Congress, American publishers, while conceding to English and 
Continental authors the privilege of securing some payment for the 
right to republish their works in the United States—a privilege which 
they find it politic to offer—will still retain the most valuable part 
of the control which hitherto they have exercised exclusively over the 
works of those authors, This scheme, which American publishers now 
hope to carry out by legislative authority, they propose to dignify by the 
name of an International Copyright Law! American publishers, 
being unable any longer, with safety to themselves, to plunder English 
authors wholesale, have thus devised a method by which they may 
take from them a large part of their property, and may have at the 
same time the sanction of Congress for their iniquitous proceedings. 
A proposal to this effect was made at Washington, and was embodied 
in what was called the “Harper Draft,” which was submitted to 
Earl Granville in 1881. It contained the following clause :—“ The 
author of any work of literature manufactured and published in the one 
country shall not be entitled to copyright in the other unless such work 
shall also be manufactured and published therein by a citizen or subject 
thereof within three months after its original publication in the country 
of the author or proprietor .. . . the word ‘manufacture’ not to be 
held to prohibit printing in one country from stereotype plates prepared 
in the other, and imported for this purpose.” 

™, will be observed that by means of this draft American pub- 
lishers offer a bribe to Englishmen engaged in the manufacture 
of books—a bribe which would have to be paid by American authors, 
who, at the present time, can enjoy a valid copyright untrammelled 
by any such unjust clause as the one in question. Therefore, if such 
a clause be enacted, they will be, in so far as their rights in 
England are concerned, in a very much worse position than they are 
at present. Now, they can have absolute control over their copy- 
rights, not only in England, but on the Continent: whereas, were 
this clause enacted, they would be bound hand and foot subject to 
the control of European book manufacturers. Evidently it matters 
little to the abettors of this scheme who suffer by it so long as they 
are enabled to put it in force. 

But this scheme is modesty itself compared with another which is 
put forward as its rival. The supporters of the rival scheme adopt 
the one just described, and then, in their opinion, amend it by the 
addition of a clause absolutely prohibiting the importation into the 
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United States of all foreign editions of books the manufacture of which 
may be secured to American publishers by the enactment of the 
“Harper Draft.” We learn that certain publishers of Philadelphia, 
a city especially notable as a stronghold of piracy, are distinguishing 
themselves pre-eminently by insisting on the addition to the ‘“ Harper 
Draft” of the supplement just mentioned. This supplement 
appeared in the Bill which was originally introduced by Mr. Chace, 
and is still retained in that Bill as re-introduced in the Senate. It 
is asserted that many American authors have assented to the “ Harper 
clause,” We shall be greatly surprised if they have done so, 
inasmuch as they must, as it seems to us, be grievously injured by 
its enactment. At the present time, the copyright battle at Wash- 
ington is reported to be between the supporters of the “ Harper,” or 
*‘ manufacturing,” clause pure and simple, on the one hand, and those 
who, while accepting it, insist on supplementing it with the prohibi- 
tion of the importation of English books as above described. 

In January 1884, Mr. Dorsheimer, of New York, introduced a 
Bill which honestly provided for the extension of copyright in the 
United States to citizens of other countries granting reciprocal 
privileges. It was clogged by no “ manufacturing” clause. The 
intention of it, therefore, was too honest, and it was thrown out. 
This Bill was re-introduced, in January 1885, by Mr. English. At 
the same time Senator Hawley introduced into the Senate a Bill 
which covered all copyright articles, and differed in this respect from 
Mr. Dorsheimer’s Bill, which referred only to books. But both these 
Bills were allowed to drop. Again, in December 1885, Senator 
Hawley introduced his Bill, and, in January 1886, Senator Chace 
brought forward his again. But, as before, both Bills were allowed 
to drop. 

In the Times of March 12, 1888, there appeared a telegram from 
its Philadelphia correspondent to the effect that the Senate Com- 
mittee has just given a hearing to the International Copyright Bill 
introduced by Mr. Chace. It is stated that “all interests appeared 
in its advocacy—publishers, authors, booksellers, printers, and paper- 
makers,” that it “has been agreed upon by all the interests con- 
cerned,” and that “the Committee of the Senate will report the Bill 
in this form.” We need only add, in order to describe its main 
feature, that, by its “manufacturing” clause, it sacrifices the 
interests of the authors in order to satisfy the publishers, printers, 
and paper-makers of the United States. It is evident that, in respect 
to copyright legislation, the influence of these gentlemen is still all- 
powerful in Washington. 

The people of the United States appear to be satisfied with the 
existing state of things. They continue to be supplied with stolen 
goods at a satisfactorily low price, and apparently remain, in respect to 
the International Copyright question, in that condition which is desig- 
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nated by Mr. Brander Matthews—ethical inertia. Even if they should 
be sufficiently aroused out of it to be able to give a little more or less 
apathetic attention to the question, they are scarcely likely to favour 
the enactment of the “ manufacturing” clause insisted on by the 
publishers, for they cannot fail to see that the great body of the 
citizens of the United States would be in no sense benefited by such 
a miscalled Copyright Act; that it would be an Act merely author- 
izing a method of systematic robbery with safety to the robbers ; 
that the question as to the more or less amount of plunder to which 
foreign authors would be subject would in no sense interest them ; 
that, if literary robbery is still to be carried on under the high 
authority of the United States Congress, the moral complexion of 
that authority is not changed by the fact that foreign authors will 
not be fleeced quite as completely as they have been hitherto; that, 
in such a case, the old adage, “one might as well be hanged for a 
sheep as for a lamb,” strictly applies ; and that the moral humilia- 
tion of the United States will still continue, and its honour will still 
be tarnished. 

There is happily, however, a considerable and increasing number 
of United States men who are ashamed of the position, in respect to 
this matter, which their country occupies, and who protest energeti- 
cally against the claim put forth and insisted on by American 
publishers. Nowhere have we seen this protest so clearly and 
vigorously expressed as it is in the editorial “ Criticisms, Notes, 
Reviews ” at the end of the last January number of the New Pri 
Review, from which we therefore quote as follows :— 

“To place the whole subject plainly before the reader, we will put 
questions here side by side— 

“ First—the author’s question: What law shall be enacted to define a 
protect the property of authors in all works to be by them hereafter pro- 
duced ? 

“‘ Second—the publisher’s question: What law shall be enacted to secure 
to publishers a mortgage interest or a share in the property of authors in all 
works they hereafter produce ? 

“To the honest mind of an average American, the second question is 
startling. Have we come to that pass that a class of manufacturers dare ask 
Congress to make a special law by which they shall have a permanent 
property interest in the raw material produced by other men’s industry and 
skill? Yes, we have; and more than this, senators and representatives 
have been misled into introducing, printing, and advocating in Congress, 
Bills which make this iniquitous provision for publishers. 

“In this matter of International Copyright, American publishers are asking 
the British Parliament to legislate on the property of American authors in 
England. Don’t let them befog you, as they befog senators, with the idea 
that all this discussion is about the rights of foreigners in America. We 
ask justice to all men, of all nations, and we ask our Legislature to make laws 
which England will at once copy, securing to us the same property in our 
books that we now have in our watches on both sides of the Atlantic. And 
we are prevented from getting what honesty wants to give us by American 
publishers, who ask Congress to mortgage us and our children to English 
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publishers, so that they may get in return a mortgage on English authorship 
for all time to come.” 

The American Copyright League, of which James Russell Lowell 
is president and E. C. Stedman vice-president, has just issued an 
address in which it is stated that International Copyright is needful 
“to raise our own country to the standard of national morality and of 
international fairplay maintained by all other civilized nations now united in 
the International Copyright Union We have been told that the 
American people will not grant this justice lest it might prevent cheap 
books! We believe, on the contrary, that the American people are willing 
to pay for what they get, and will agree that ‘ there is one thing better than 
a cheap book, and that is a book honestly come by.’” 

It is reported that “the great body of American publishers are at 
one with the authors in their readiness to accept a Bill containing 
what is called a manufacturing clause.” We cannot believe the 
report; but, on the contrary, we are persuaded that the opinions and 
sentiments of the great majority of American authors are represented 
by the cogent words quoted above from the New Princeton Review, 
and from the Address issued under the auspices of James Russell 
Lowell. As we have shown, the rights of American, as well as of 
English authors, will be gravely compromised, and, consequently, the 
remuneration derivable from abroad for their works will be corre- 
spondingly less than it would be likely to be as the result of the 
establishment of a strictly Equitable Law of International Copyright, 
if the American publishers succeed in getting their “ manufacturing ” 
clause embodied in an Act of Congress. American authors have 
therefore the strongest possible interest—viz., self-interest—and 
English authors have the same, in opposing that clause. Moreover, 
American authors, as representatives of the most advanced thought 
and most elevated sentiments of their people, are their natural guides 
and directors; it behoves them, therefore, to take care that the 
political representatives of the United States shall not give the 
sanction of Congress to an Act which will authorize and facilitate, 
henceforth, systematic robbery of the intellectual leaders of the 
people on both sides of the Atlantic, and thus compromise the 
national dignity of the American nation. But whatever may prove 
to be the attitude of the great majority of American authors in this 
matter, we doubt whether any English Minister will put his hand 
to an Anglo-American Copyright Treaty in which that iniquitous 
“ manufacturing ” clause is embodied, 

“ Primarily,” as has been justly said, “‘an author of a book, being 
the proprietor, is the only person in whose behalf the State should 
legislate ; the only true solution of this important and vexed question 
is to reduce it to its utmost simplicity ;” and the United States 
could most easily do this by following the noble example of France, 
which, without reference to time or nationality, grants copyright 
to every foreigner who publishes there. To place their country 
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on the lofty level which France now occupies, all that American 
legislators have to do is simply to omit from section 4952 of 
the existing American Copyright Act of 1870 the words “any 
citizen of the United States, or resident therein, who shall be 
the author,” and substitute simply the word author. England’s 
position in respect to copyright is already very near to that 
of France—the only difference being that while England, like 
France, gives copyright to authors of all nations, it clogs its gift 
with the condition that the recipient shall publish his book first in 
England, and, while doing so, shall reside in some part of the British 
dominions. But there can be no shadow of doubt that, were- the 
United States to adopt the simple, straightforward, and honest course 
just indicated, England would immediately place itself in a position 
exactly like that which France occupies, by abandoning the condition 
which now attaches to England’s gift of copyright to foreigners. 

There are many degrees of “ethical inertia "—degrees ranging 
from slight moral lethargy to complete coma. The majority of 
American publishers and of the American people appear to be in the 
condition last mentioned; such persons appropriate the products of 
authors’ brains, not only without paying for them, but without any 
consciousness of breaking the eighth commandment. But there are 
also many who find it convenient and agreeable to procure the 
means of being charmed or instructed without paying their charmers 
or instructors, and whose moral lethargy is, nevertheless, too in- 
complete to prevent them from being distressed by compunctions 
more or less intense resulting from intrusive reflection that, if they 
are not pirates themselves, they are, at all events, the aiders and 
abettors of pirates, by being the habitual receivers of stolen goods. 
Persons thus distressed, and longing to find relief, propound to them. 
selves the problem, ‘‘ How can we manage to soothe our consciences, 
and, at the same time, retain the enjoyment of those advantages 
which systematic piracy has hitherto yielded us?” Among the 
“anxious seekers” for a solution of this confessedly very difficult 
problem is Mr. R. Pearsall Smith, of Philadelphia, who published his 
proposed solution in the Nineteenth Century for November 1887, under 
the alluring title, “ An Olive Branch from America”! 

Mr. Pearsall Smith endeavours to clear the way for the establish- 
ment of his scheme by proving, to his own satisfaction at least, that 
the American Legislature is not likely to grant a copyright, es ordi- 
narily understood, to foreigners. His proofs are as follow :— 


(1) In America “cheap books have become a necessity.” Were a copy- 
right granted, “ the works which are now purchased in the United States at ten 
or twenty cents would cost one or two dollars, at least during the first year of 
their issue, and in some cases even thirty-one shillings and sixpence, or seven 
and a half dollars. American readers could no longer buy them almost as 
they buy newspapers. The Chicago man would take arms before he would 
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pay ten prices [sic] for his newspaper, and his feelings would partake of the 
same character under a similar advance in the price of his books.” “If a 
monopoly system had been enacted, it would have reduced the 100,000,000 
of cheap reprints of British copyright works which have been sold within 
the last few years to 10,000,000, or less Who can estimate what 
would have been the loss to the American people from the suppression by 
monopoly prices of the 90,000,000 which have certainly, for the most part, 
conveyed the teaching of the Anglo-Saxon high standard of social life.” 

(2) “ American readers further object to monopoly International Copyright 
because, were it granted, and were they to cut themselves off from cheap 
reprints of British books, the bulk of the advance in price would not go to 
the authors, but to the book trade In raising the price by monopoly 
copyright from ten cents to the minimum of one dollar, American readers 
will therefore have to pay the trade seventy-five cents in order to remunerate 
the author with ten cents.” 

(3) “ It is only lately that English railway companies have found that their 
largest profits are derived from third-class passengers. It can be demonstrated 
that, in so large a market for books as the United States affords, the circula- 
tion of popular books within certain limits increases in direct proportion with 
every reduction in price. If, therefore, we calculate by the American custom 
of paying the author ten per cent. on the retail price, he will make quite as 
much on an edition of 10,000 copies at ten cents per copy as he would on 
1000 copies at one dollar.” 


The gist of these three proofs is that the advantage of stealing 
the books of European authors hitherto systematically practised by 
the people of the United States is found to be so great that it is 
not likely they will abandon it; and that the utmost which may be 
hoped for from them is that they will make some partial concession 
of the booty, which they have hitherto appropriated entirely, to the 
European authors whom they victimize, provided only the victims will 
consent to accept such concession in the form which the United States 
people may in their magnanimity choose to accord it. Mr. Pearsall 
Smith consoles us with the assurance that it is 


‘not only possible, but probable, if a system of royalty copyright with open 
competition in production and sale can be obtained, that British authors 
may now, and yet more largely in the future, derive their best awards from 
America ; and it is also more than probable that the reading public in the 
United States would gladly have themselves assessed to pay a reasonable 
author's copyright, properly adjusted to their system of book publishing.” ? 


Mr. Pearsall Smith therefore proposes to “ confer on persons not 
citizens of the United States a royalty compensation without mono- 
poly” during a period “extending with one renewal for forty-two 
years.” Persons availing themselves of this “ royalty compensation ” 
can only do so by assenting to the publication of their works accord- 
ing to the American “system of publishing ”—which, being inter- 
preted by Mr. Smith, means that every American publisher shall 
still have the power, as he has now, of reprinting whatever English 
or Continental work he pleases, in any form he pleases, and at any 
price he pleases—so that there may be at the same time numerous 


1 The italics are ours. 
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editions of one and the same work competing with each other for 
the favour of American readers. The “royalty compensation with- 
out monopoly” is to consist in a payment to the author of ten 
per cent. on the retail price of each copy of his work issued. A 
receipt for the payment is to be given by the author in the shape of 
stamps, one of which is to be fixed on every copy issued. Thus, one 
publisher who determines to publish an edition of 1000 copies of an 
English author’s work at a dollar a copy must obtain from him 1000 
stamps, and must pay him ten cents for each, or 100 dollars; 
another publisher, catering for the million, and determining, there- 
fore, to publish 20,000 copies at twenty cents, must buy from the 
author 20,000 stamps at two cents each. The author is to have no 
voice in the matter. Mr. Pearsall Smith virtually says to him: 
“Open your mouth and shut your eyes, and take what the publisher 
gives you.” The author “shall be bound to furnish the stamps 
within thirty days of the tender of price, under the penalty of for- 
feiture of his copyright !” 

Mr. Pearsall Smith adduces an important array of witnesses in 
support of his proposal—viz., Sir Charles Trevelyan, Sir Thomas 
Farrer, Mr. Gladstone, and others, Mr. Gladstone is, however, only 
favourable to a limited extent. He says: “I am not satisfied of the 
necessity of tying down authors to a uniform percentage, irrespective 
of their standing and credit in the literary world, of the form and 
price of the intended edition, and especially of the character of the 
work, as, on the one hand, intended for the general public, or as, on 
the other hand, a professional or literary speciality.” Lord Tennyson 
informs Mr. Pearsall Smith, through Mr. Hallam Tennyson, that “‘some- 
thing is better than nothing, therefore he would support ” Mr. Smith’s 
plan. The Duke of Argyll writes: “‘ The plan proposed of a fixed 
lordship or percentage on sales seems the only proposal which meets 
all the difficulties of the case.” Archdeacon Farrar says: ‘‘So far 
as I am able to form an opinion, the details of the scheme seem to 
be feasible.” Mr. Rider Haggard writes concerning it: “At the 
least it is all that we foreign writers have a chance of obtaining from 
America at the present time, and as such it should be gratefully 
accepted.” Mr. Lewis Morris observes that “it would undoubtedly 
solve the difficulty which is felt at present by English authors in 
ascertaining the sales of their books in America, and of recovering a 
share of the proceeds.” Mr. Justin McCarthy seems to appreciate 
the American public correctly when he says that “ it will not consent 
to adopt any arrangement with England which will put a high price 
on books ;” and, therefore, he adds, “the principle of my friend Mr. 
Pearsall Smith’s scheme appears to be unassailable ;” and yet he adds 
the expression of a doubt, for he says, “if the plan should prove 
practicable.” Mr. Walter Besant says: “In any case Mr. Pearsall 
Smith’s scheme can only be accepted as an instalment of what is 
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just. For myself, I confess that I despair of seeing justice done by 
the United States in this matter.” He rightly adds: “I beg that 
American readers will not listen to those who assure them that the 
question is one of publishers. It is one of authors.” Mr. Matthew 
Arnold remarks: “ When Mr. Pearsall Smith says, ‘the privilege 
that is obtainable,” I must meet him by a strong doubt whether what 
he offers me 7s a privilege America is governed, as Mr. Hawley 
says, ‘ by and for the average man,’ and so long as this average 
man in America is what he is he will not give to the British author 

He feels only that he himself has a ‘ good 
thing,’ and had better keep it.” 

Professor Huxley has expressed his opinion concerning the scheme 
in question, in a letter extending to four and a half pages of 
the Nineteenth Century, in a manner at once so admirable and so 
convincing of the immorality and impracticability of it, that we wish 
all interested in the subject would read that letter. We can only 
permit ourselves to extract a few lines from it. He says :— 


“The proposed plan for ‘ protected copyright with free trade competition’ 
has one merit. It recognizes the right of property of an author in his work. 
It is a frank confession that piracy is theft. But, as a practical measure, 
I cannot say I feel any confidence in its working I am of opinion 
that this proposal for ‘ protected copyright with free trade competition’ is 
false in principle, and, so far as English authors and Transatlantic publishers 
are concerned, would be futile in practice. If adopted, it will merely come 
to the issue of letters of marque to people who are now frankly pirates. 
The French valet said to the master who offered him so much a year if he 
would leave off the pickings and stealings, ‘Monsieur, je préfére de vous 
voler.’ I may paraphrase the candid valet’s confession, and declare that, 
if Iam to be robbed, I prefer to be robbed openly.” 


If a copyright in America were granted to Englishmen, and if, 
consequently, there were, as Mr. Smith assumes there would be, a 
rise in the price of books, then his unsupported assertion, that “ the 
advance in price would not go to the authors but to the book trade,” 
seems to us thoroughly absurd. It might do so if the author were 
compelled, as Mr. Smith proposes that he should be, to receive, 
invariably, exactly ten per cent., neither more nor less, on the retail 
price of each volume issued ; but if in every case the author were at 
liberty to make his own bargain with his publishers, he might be 
safely left to take care of himself, and the American people might 
spare themselves the new-found feeling of solicitude, which Mr. 
Smith assures us they would experience, lest the author should not 
obtain his fair share of the profit made. 

We dispute, however, the accuracy of Mr. Pearsall Smith’s 
assumption, that, were the rights of English authors recognized in 
the United States, the price of books there would necessarily be 
increased. In the case of novels, the circulating library system 
prevailing 'in England favours their publication in three volumes, 
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with large type and broad margins, at the nominal price of £1 11s. 6d.; 
but it is well known that the real price paid by the owners of 
circulating libraries for novels thus published is very far below the 
nominal one, and that publishers would gladly publish such novels 
complete in modest single volumes if encouraged to do so; but a 
large proportion of the English novel-reading public prefers to get 
its novels in the usual English form from a library for a small 
yearly subscription. If there were any considerable demand in 
England for novels in one volume at a low price, English publishers 
would eagerly meet that demand ; and, if the American market were 
also open to them, they would at once be enabled, and willing, to 
supply them at a still lower price. Englishmen are, probably, as 
keenly alive as are Americans to the significance of the lesson taught 
by the fact that ‘‘ English railway companies have found that their 
largest profits are derived from third-class passengers,” and would 
speedily show themselves capable of “bettering the instruction ” 
derived from that lesson if only the book market on the western 
side of the Atlantic were cleared of the pirates who now 
occupy it. 

We do not know what is-the average sale of all the books pub- 
lished. A writer in the New Princeton Review, whom we have already 
quoted, says “the average sale of all books published is not above 
1000 copies per book.” As he expressly says “all books ” he means, 
we presume, the aggregate sale on both sides of the Atlantic; and 
we think it likely that his statement is near the truth. But, for the 
purpose of our argument, it matters little whether the average sale 
be assumed to be 1000, 1250, or 1500, Of course, the smaller the 
number the stronger will our argument appear. We will 
assume, however, in order to be quite sure, that, instead of over- 
stating, we understate the case, that the average sale of all books 
published in the English language is 1500—750 of these being sold 
in England and her dependencies, and 750 being sold in the United 
States. Now, if an edition of 750 copies be printed in each country, 
the type of the work will have to be composed twice over, and there- 
fore, of course, the cost of supplying it to the two countries—750 
copies to each—will be considerably more than it would be if the 
whole 1500 copies were printed in the one country, half of them being 
sent to the other. Suppose a work in two volumes, post octavo, of 304 
pages (nineteen sheets) each, were printed, and that the cost of com- 
position of the type were £60, it is manifest that were two separate 
editions of 750 copies each printed—one in England and the other in 
America—the total cost of the composition of the type of the two 
would be £60 more than would be the cost of one edition of 1500 
copies printed in either country ; and, therefore, that, in the latter 
case, the English and American people could be supplied with the 
book at a lower price—viz., at £60 less per edition of 1500, than 
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they could be were an edition of 750 copies printed in each 
country. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith, as well as the American publishers who oppose 
the enactment of an equitable copyright law, and who claim that no 
English book shall have copyright in America unless it be printed 
there, have the effrontery to put forth the claim mainly on the ground 
that Americans must continue to have books as cheap as they have 
been accustomed to have them, and that they cannot have them as 
cheap if such a law be enacted. Our readers are now ina position 
to judge, even from the American cheap-book point of view, what is 
the value of the argument put forth in support of that claim. The 
truth is, only by virtue of, and not until, the establishment of an 
International Anglo-American Copyright Law which shall recognize 
practically the right of each author to have entire control of the 
property in his book, will the Anglo-American people as a whole be 
enabled, while enjoying the consciousness of contributing a fair share 
in payment of authorship, to have their books produced at the 
lowest possible cost, and, therefore, to buy single copies of them at 
the lowest possible price. Of course, the broomseller who steals 
his brooms ready-made can afford to sell them at a lower price 
than can his fellow-broomseller who comes by them honestly ; and 
we admit that, so long as the American people sanction the custom 
of stealing the produce of the brains of English authors, and buy 
the stolen goods, it is possible that they will be able to get books at 
a somewhat lower price than they would do if they joined the 
English in paying honestly for the authorship of them, But they 
may easily see by the light of the facts just stated that, were the 
edition of each American book which is printed in America, 
and the edition of each English book which is printed in England, 
large enough to supply the demands of the readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic; the amount of saving in the cost of 
their manufacture which could, and would, be effected would go far 
towards providing a fund adequate to remunerate Anglo-American 
authors. So that, in respect to this question, the Americans may 
at length come to see that, were they to act justly, their experience 
would, after all, exemplify the truth of the old adage—“ Honesty is 
the best policy.” 


The logical outcome of all that has been said in this article may 
be summed up as follows :—-Authors and inventors have an absolute 
property in their works; the right to that property is the best 
founded and most indisputable of all existing rights to property of 
every kind; therefore, to whatever extent those rights are interfered 
with, the rights of property in general ere ipso facto endangered to 
a still greater extent. When, by Act of Parliament, a landowner is 
compelled to submit to an invasion of his.property by a railway 
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company intent on appropriating a part of it, the company is com- 
pelled to compensate the landowner for the privilege obtained ; so 
justice and expediency demand that when the State abolishes or 
curtails the perpetual rights of authors or inventors, it shall com- 
pensate them for the injury they would otherwise suffer. All judicious 
advocates of the doctrine that the land of the United Kingdom ought 
to be taken possession of by the State in trust for the people recog- 
nize the right of its present holders to be paid for it: therefore, as 
the rights of landowners are less indefeasible than those of authors 
and inventors in the property they have created, if the State takes 
possession of that property without paying for it, or, which is prac- 
tically the same thing, if it refuses to prevent it from being stolen, 
the State thus implicitly sanctions the fundamental principle of 
Socialism. Hence, in our opinion, it behoves all who would save 
society from the disintegrating influence of that principle to insist 
on the maintenance of the absolute property of authors and inventors 
in their original productions. 

But that principle is embodied in the International Copyright 
Bill recently introduced to the Senate at Washington: it contains 
the so-called “‘ manufacturing” clause. This clause gives a mortgage 
on the property of European authors to book-manufacturers in 
America, and, to tempt book-manufacturers in England to sanction 
the nefarious scheme, offers them the bribe of a like mortgage on 
the copyrights of American authors in England. The conspirators, 
intent on effecting the transformation of this Bill into an Act of 
Congress, allege that only by means of it, if any copyright in the 
United States be allowed to foreigners, can the American people 
continue to have cheap books. We have shown that this allegation 
is untrue, and that, on the contrary, a just International Copyright 
Law will conduce to make books cheaper than they have ever been, 
or, in the absence of such a law, can ever be, on either side of the 
Atlantic. 

It now rests with the American people to decide whether the just 
claims of the large body of European and American authors for an 
equitable International Copyright Law, and the reasonable demand of 
Anglo-American readers for books as cheap as possible, or the extra- 
ordinary selfish greed of a comparatively small community of 
American paper-makers, printers, binders, and publishers shall 
prevail in the United States Congress. American uprightness, 
American dignity, and American honour are in one scale; American 
selfishness and shameless dishonesty in the other: which will prove 
the most weighty ? 





HEINRICH HEINE.’ 


THE life of Henri, or Heinrich, Heine has now been some years 
before the public in its completed state. Beyond all question the 
supreme wit of the age, he treated all its great questions with 
absolute unreserve, inexorable truth, entire competency, and a mag- 
nanimous enthusiasm for the right. Banished from the country of 
his birth, and dying in the land of his adoption, he was at war with 
all that was wrong, and in alliance, offensive and defensive, with all 
that was right in either. He was one of the most powerful, subtle, 
and sensitive intéllects ever created. Dying for eight years on his 
“‘ mattress grave,” he was, meanwhile, the goal of the pilgrimage of 
the foremost spirits of his day; a true and complete life of Heine 
was, therefore, a thing devoutly to be looked for by all lovers of 
progress. 

Within the limits of the present article we cannot hope to do 
more than to give the leading facts of this life of his, and to glance 
at his treatment of great questions. This ‘grandson of Goethe 
and Voltaire,” born to treat with eternal mockery the bad and used- 
up, the absurd, the false, and the ridiculous, was really anchored 
fast in love and truth. His writings resemble ‘‘a flask of Oriental 
perfumes, choice and strong,” and his life with all its imperfections 
is before us. 


Henri Heine was born in the night of the Ist of January 1800, 
and so, at all events, was one of the first men of the cextury. His 
mother, ‘“ Mistress Betty Heine,” daughter of an eminent Jewish 
physician, had received one of those grand scientific and literary 
educations which some families in the last century bestowed upon 
their daughters. Aliens and foreigners, the Jews readily became 
cosmopolitan and liberal. She loved France in its great authors, 
Voltaire and Rousseau. Her people and religion constituted her life 
in a country where “ Jews and swine forbidden” was written up at 
the gates of Frankfort and other towns. “Promise me,” said 


1 Religion and Philosophy in Germany: a Fragment. Translated by John Snodgrass. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1882.—The Last Days of Heinrich Heine. By Camille 
Selden. Translated by Clare Brune. London: Remington & Co. 1884.—Souvenirs 
intimes de Henri Heine. Par Alexandre Weill. Paris: Dentu. 1883.—Souvenirs de 
la Vie intime de Henri Heine. Parsaniéce Princess Della-Rocca. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
1881.—The Memoirs of Heinrich Heine. T.W. Evans. London: Bell & Sons. 1884.— 
The Life, Work and Opinions of Heinrich Heine. By William Stigand. London: 
Longmans. 1875. 
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she to her children, “ to settle in the great capitals of great countries, 
but always and everywhere be German, keep a German heart for the 


German people.” 
Of his father, Heine writes in 1854 :— 


“‘ He was of all human beings the one upon earth I have loved most. It 
often seems to me as if I had to dress myself hastily, and go down to the 
great room as I used to do when a boy. He was always accustomed to rise 
early in winter as well as in summer, and when I got up I usually found 
him already at his writing-desk, where he, without raising his eyes, held 
out his hand for me to kiss it—a beautiful, finely cut, aristocratic hand, 
which he used to wash in bran of almonds, I still see it before me, I still 
see every little blue vein which ran across this marble white hand. . Some- 
times the kissing of the hand was not all, and my father took me between 
his knees and kissed me upon my forehead; one morning he embraced me 
with unusual tenderness and said, ‘I have dreamt something beautiful of 
you, and I am very much satisfied with you, my dear Harry.’ While he 
spoke these naive words a smile played round his lips which seemed to say : 
‘Let Harry be ever so naughty in reality, I will nevertheless dream some- 
thing beautiful of him, so that nothing may prevent me from loving him.’” 


Of Heine’s relations with his mother many years later, Alfred 
Meissner mentions the following :— 


“Visiting Heine one evening, when he was just dictating a letter to his 
secretary, I asked to whom he was writing : he replied, ‘To my mother.’ ‘Is 
she still alive, the old lady who lives by the Dammthur?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ said 
he, ‘it is true she is old, sick, and weak, but she has still the warm heart of a 
mother.’ ‘And you write often to her?’ ‘Regularly, every month.’ ‘ How un- 
happy she must be on account of your condition!’ ‘Oh, as regards that, there 
exists between us a peculiar arrangement. My mother believes me to be well 
and healthy. She reads no newspapers. I write often to her, as well as I can, 
in a merry humour, and then she is happy. That a son can be as sick and 
miserable as I am, no mother would believe.’ After this Heine became silent, 
and my soul was deeply moved, when, from his bed of torture, where he 
lay for long years, I saw him seal and send off to the post his letter, which 
was full of consoling news and assumed serenity.” 


Heine made his first verses at twelve years of age, and formed the 
habit of working at night in the cold. The old cook connived at 
this and furnished him with candles, and when Henri quarrelled 
with her, she denounced him to his parents as given to say whatever 
he thought—porté @ dire tout ce qu'il pensait. 

In 1819 he went to the University of Bonn, and, besides his 
father’s allowance, he got 500 thalers a year from his uncle, but was 
always rather straitened, his purse being open to his rather too 
willing comrades; moreover, he loved fine linen, and dressed with 
exquisite taste. He wore lace ruffles of irreproachable elegance, 
and his little hands rivalled their whiteness. His eyes sparkled 
with the tenderest blue. His nose was Greek, and his mouth large, 
with sensuous lips, and the cynical smile of sarcasm was already 
there. 

There was at Géttingen a tavern frequented by the students, A 
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very fine girl acted as waitress with charming grace and perfect 
propriety : with her Henri loved to talk and laugh, and one day he 
ventured to seize her round the waist and to embrace her, but was 
repulsed with so high an air that he apologized and went out. He 
did not return for a month, when, to his surprise, the girl approached 
him smiling, with outstretched hand, saying, “ Monsieur Heine, you 
are not like the other students, you are celebrated like their professors. 
I have read your poems, and know them by heart. Embrace me if 
you like,” said she, presenting her cheeks, “work well, and give us 
some more poetry.” 

On Heine’s return to Gottingen from his walk through the Hartz 
Mountains, he set to work at the Harzreise, which must have startled 
readers who were used to ordinary German prose. He explains therein 
that the business of the university beadles was to prevent duels, and 
to keep up a quarantine against ideas which might be smuggled in by 
private tutors; that the town was renowned for its sausages and 
university, and contained 999 fire-stoves, a few churches, and a 
cellar where the beer was good ; that the river is so broad that in 
places it takes a good run to jump over it; that the inhabitants are 
divided into students, professors, Philistines, and animals, not dis- 
tinctly separated—the last being the most important. He protests 
against Mark’s Guide for not having refuted the false notion that 
the ladies there have large feet, and has himself worked terribly at 
the confutation. To that end he attended lectures on anatomy, made 
extracts from the rarest books, studied for hours the feet of the ladies, 
and has compiled a profound work, treating (1) of feet generally ; 
(2) of the ancients’ feet ; (3) of elephants’ feet; (4) of those of the 
ladies of Géttingen ; (5) of all the remarks he has heard of said feet ; 
and (6) if he can get paper large enough, he will add life-size portraits 
of the feet of the ladies of Gottingen. At the start of this Hartz journey, 
Heine recommends an old gentleman who wanted a suitable inn for 
himself and family, to try the Hotel de Briihbach, which was, in fact, 
the students’ slang for the university prison; and, going up the 
mountain, he paints an immortal picture of a peasant’s home, where 
the mother turns her spindle, and the father strums his guitar, 
whilst the little daughter tells him all her secret thoughts, and he 
tells her tales in return. 

At the time when Heine was leading at Berlin the life of a joyous 
student, he rescued a Polish Jewess from some trouble which befell 
her through robbery and the death of an aged relative; but, 
‘unfortunately, the young Miriam had two large, fine, black eyes, 
which Heine regarded with complaisance ;” and so she, who already 
had a betrothed, left Heine’s friends for her native place, and left 
him lamenting. He thus describes and bewails the event, which 
seems to have had some considerable influence on his mind and 
character :— 
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“A youth he loves a maiden ; 
She doth another prefer ; 
This other he loves yet another, 
And he has married her. 


* “This is an ancient story, 
Such as is ever new; 
To whomsoever it happens 
His heart is broken in two.” 


In 1823, Heine had been in Berlin two years. He had taken no 
degree, but had appeared before the world as a poet. From May 
1823 to the end of the year he stayed at Liineberg, where old Solomon 
Heine, the banker, had settled his father’s family, and where old in- 
habitants long remembered the commotion excited by the appearance 
in his carriage and four of the great banker, who came and looked 
out a convenient old-fashioned house in the market-place for his 
relatives. We cannot dwell on Heine’s poetry, but there is a queer 
story of a hexameter that had only five feet, and that came limping 
upou Heine’s bed in the form of a nightmare, bewailing, and threaten- 
ing, and demanding the sixth foot. Heine’s emigration to Paris was, 
of course, postponed for want of funds, nor could he yet resume his 
university career. By January 19, 1824, he was at Gittingen, with 
a view to a doctorship of law, and independence ; and by the 30th he 
was a matriculated student. Heine’s account of himself, and of the 


teaching profession at that time is history in the shape of wit, and 
wit in the shape of history :— 


“When I say I am no ass and no genius, I do not boast. Had I been the 
first, I should long ago have become a professor. But as to genius, all 
Germans are geniuses, and I am the only one who am none. The men who 
ean hold in their heads the ‘ only half-understood,’ divorced from all con- 
nections with the spirit of comprehension, and can retail it out with honest 
face in books or from professional chairs, they, I maintain, to be geniuses. In 
the meantime, he who can’t do this gets the name of genius. This is the 
great irony.” 


In June 1825 Heine gave way, as he thought, to necessity, and 
was baptised. ‘‘I understand,” said he, “ the words of the Psalmist, 
‘God give me my daily bread that I may not revile Thy name.” 
But owing to the hypocrisy and cant of society this act was 
financially a mistake, whilst for a man of genius it was worse. “I 
often get up in the night,’ wrote he, “and stand before the glass 
and curse myself.” 

At Munich he was much talked of at Court, and one of the 
princesses royal wishing to converse with such a notability, sent to 
ask him to come and take coffee. ‘Present my homage and 
thanks,” said Heine to the Huissier, “ but explain that it is my habit 
to take coffee where I dine.” An equally striking story of his 
resolute independence occurs in connection with his four months’ 
visit to England, whither he went in 1827, and where, thanks to 
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his uncle’s crowns, he enjoyed himself well. His uncle, the mil- 
lionaire Jew of Hamburg, after providing the necessary expenses 
of the voyage, gave him a letter of credit on Rothschild for £400, 
explaining that it was only a form, and to give more weight to the 
introduction. What, then, was his anger, a few days after, to 
receive advice that the money had been drawn out! On Heine’s 
presenting himself on his return to thank him, “ Ah!” cried the 
furious banker, “‘empty-headed do-nothing, will you never be good 
for anything but to throw money out of the window?” Heine 
listened quietly with mocking air, and said, ‘‘ My dear uncle, did 
you really expect not to have to pay for the honour of bearing my 
name ?” 

In his English Fragments, occurs the noted description and 
contrast of English, French, and German freedom. “The English- 
man loves it like his lawful wife, the Frenchman like a bride, the 
German like his old grandmother.” Heine arrived in England about 
a week after Canning became Premier, and near the time of the 
suicide of Castlereagh“ a wretch,” as Byron said and sang, “ ne’er 
named but with curses and jeers ”— 


 Cold-blooded, smooth-faced, pallid, miscreant, 
Dabbling its sleek young hands in Erin’s gore ; 
A bungler even in its disgusting trade, 
And botching, patching, leaving still behind 
Something of which its masters are afraid ; 
A tinkering slave-maker, who mends old chains, 
With God’s and man’s abhorrence for its gains.” 


To Heligoland in August 1830 came the news of the “ Three 
days of July,” and inflamed Heine’s soul :— 


“«<Tt was as though I would set on fire the whole ocean with the glow of 
enthusiasm, and the wild joy blazed up in me. Gone is my yearning for 
repose. I know now once more what I will, shall, must do, I am the son 
of the revolution, and will crown my head for the fight of death. Give me 
here the lyre, that I may sing a song of battle—words like flaming stars. I 
can no longer sleep. It seems often to me as though my own limbs were 
stretched out to gigantic size, and that I, with monstrous long legs, was 
running backwards and forwards between Germany and France rousing my 
friends out of sleep. I gave a dig in the ribs to many a stout Philistine who 
snored and asked ‘ what o’clock is it?” In Paris, my dear friend, the cock 
has crowed, and that is all I know. On the way to Munich a crowd of 
Gothic cathedrals met me, and seemed to be taking to flight. The Neapolitan 
holds his macaroni and the Irishman his potatoes in his mouth when the 
news reaches them. Paddy may perhaps make a bull at which Englishmen 
will not laugh.’ ” 


On the subject of “ Church and State,” Heine wrote :— 


“¢] venerate the inner holiness of every religion, but I hate a State 
religion—that miserable creation formed by the wooing and cooing of the 
secular and spiritual powers. It is highly destructive that universities 
should be endowed by the State, and laid under obligation to defend it, 
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Revolting is the haughtiness of priests able to dispose of the State’s bayonets 
as a reward for the spiritual fetters they have lent it to bind the people— 
when the innocence of religion is lost, and it becomes as proud as a declared 
mistress. Time, the beaming giantess, stalks on, untroubled by the yelping 
of the toothless priests and little Junckers at her feet.’” 


What now remained for Heine was a felon’s fate or flight.to 
France: “ Paris,” he cried, “isthe New Jerusalem, and the Rhine is 
the Jordan, which separates the sacred land of freedom from the 
Philistines.” It was cold, and ‘‘the chains at Spandau would not be’ 
nicely warmed.” On May Ist, 1831, he crossed the Rhine. He 
“did not see the old river-god, but flung his visiting card into the 
water. The Cathedral of Strasburg waggled its head at him from 
the distance.” 

Heine’s writings on German literature, philosophy, and mythology 
are no less valuable than his other efforts. In speaking of Chris- 
tianity he means only that system which condemns the flesh, 
introduces hypocrisy, and is the most approved support of despotism. 
Men recognize the nature of this religion, and will allow themselves 
to be put off with assignments to heaven no more, That inter- 
pretation of the world has reached its termination, for “every age 
is a sphinx which dashes itself into the abyss as soon as its riddle 
is solved. Patriotism is not the same in Germany as in France. 
With Herr Jahn began that mangy, clownish, unwashed opposition 
to a form of sentiment the noblest and holiest Germany has 
produced—namely, against that humanity, that cosmopolitanism to 
which our great spirits, such as Lessing, Herder, Schiller, Goethe, 
Jean Paul, and all the cultivated men in Germany have ever 
paid homage. Christianity—and that in its finest service—has in 
some way nullified the brutal Germanic lust for battle, but it could 
not root it out.” 

Heine’s first years in Paris were perhaps the most characteristic 
and happy of his life, and he was in the pride and fulness of health 
and strength. The following is Théophile Gautier’s sketch of him 
in those days :— 

“He was then a handsome man, of about thirty-five or thirty-six years of 
age, with the appearance of robust health. To look at his lofty white 
forehead, pure as a marble tablet and overhung by abundant masses of 
blonde hair, one would have said he was a German Apollo, His blue eyes 
sparkled with light and inspiration; his full, round cheeks were of an elegant 
mould, and vermeil roses bloomed there in classic style; a slight Hebraic 
curve baulked the intention of his nose to be Greek, without disfiguring its 
purity of line; his harmonious lips went together like two fine rhymes, and 
had in repose a charming expression. But when he spoke, from their 
crimson bow there sprang and whizzed pointed and barbed arrows, and 
sarcastic darts which never missed their aim, for never was man more relent- 
less against stupidity. A sort of slight pagan embonpoint, which was later to 
be expiated by a thoroughly Christian emaciation, rounded his limbs. He 
wore neither beard, nor moustache, nor whiskers; he did not smoke or 
drink beer, but, like Goethe, had a horror of these things. He was a 
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charming god, and very good at heart, in spite of all that has been said; 
and if he was prodigal of his money and health, he was still more so of his 
wit.” 

When, in 1832, Heine began at Paris his task of interpreting 
French thought to Germany, and German literature and philosophy 
to France, with a view of breaking down those intellectual barriers 
by which dynasties had arrested the growth of democracy, the German 
censorship immediately excluded German books published in Paris, 
where Heine’s works excited at once intense curiosity and admiration. 
Who was this strange spirit pouring forth from one hand the finest 
flowers of German poetry and fancy, and from the other the most 
brilliant jewels of Parisian art—the man who seemed to possess a 
twofold nature, and to be at once a grandson of Goethe and 
Voltaire ? 

No one ever treated the most intricate questions of metaphysics in 
such clear, direct language, rendering abstract propositions intelligible 
without an effort to the weakest understanding. “I,” said he, “am 
no learned man. I am of the people. I stand with the crowd 
before the portals of the wisdom of the seven hundred wise men of 
Germany, and if ever a truth has slipped out, and reached me, then 
that is sufficient. I write it out in fair characters, and it belongs to 
the whole world.” What, for instance, could be more searching, and 
at the same time more witty, than his account of Fichte’s Ego, and 
of his objective and subjective? “ Fichte requires the mind to 
observe itself whilst in activity. Thought shall listen to itself while 
it is thinking, even while it is getting warmer and warmer, and at 
last becomes a thought. This reminds us of the ape who sits by the 
fireplace and cooks his own tail, asserting that the true science of 
cookery consists not only in objective cookery, but also in being sub- 
jectively conscious of being cooked.” 

In 1846, Heine wrote to Lassalle: “‘ You have, like me, helped to 
bury the old time, and acted the part of midwife to the new age; 
yea, we have brought it forth to the day and have been terrified ; it 
is with us as it is with the poor hen which has been set to hatch 
ducks’ eggs, and with horror sees how the young brood rush into the 
water and swim so pleasantly.” This feeling, tragic and prophetic, 
too, was heightened by the foretaste and shadow of death, which he 
was to feel slowly growing upon him for ten weary years to come. 
He could rise to no new hope, and settled down to a state of mind 
purely sceptical and critical towards all things social and political, 
sinking at times to the darkest depths of cynicism. To Varnhagen 
he writes :— 

“<«T],-truly, in these last years, have fared vilely ill. I can hardly see my own 
handwriting, while I have one eye closed and the other all ready to shut up. 
If the paralytic pressure which eats into my chest like an iron frost should 


disappear, the old energy would again become alive in me. The treachery 
practised on me in the bosom of my family has struck me like lightning out 
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of a clear sky, and almost mortally injured me. Yes, I am sick in body, but 
the soul has not suffered much; a weary flower, it is bent a little, but by no 
means withered, and it is rooted fast in truth and love. 


In September, also in 1846, he wrote to his publisher, Campe :— 


9)? 


“¢Tam in no wise anxious, but very much composed, and endure with 
patience. My conviction tends to the conclusion that no cure is possible— 
that I shall perhaps wile away some time in a pitiful agony. Now that is 
nothing to me; that is the business of the eternal gods, who have nothing to 
reproach me with, and whose affairs on earth I have ever defended with courage 
and love. The blessed consciousness of having led a fair life on earth fills 
my soul even in this sorrowful time, and will presumably accompany me in 
my last hours even to the white abyss. Between ourselves, this is the least 
frightful part of the business; dying is something to shudder at, but not 
death, if, indeed, death exists. Death is perhaps the last superstition.’ ” 


“T am delighted,” he wrote to Laube, “to hear of your coming 
here, only carry it out quickly. If you find me not here, look for 
me in the Cimetiére Montmartre.” In 1847, Laube came, and was 
shocked at the change since 1839, 


“T had taken leave seven years ago of a jovial-looking man, with sparks 
of fire flashing out of his little roguish eyes! Now I embraced, nearly 
weeping, a thin little man, in whose aspect no glance of an eye was to be 
seen. Then, he was brilliant and elegant as an abbé of the world; and the 
chestnut-brown shimmer of his hair danced lovingly in the beam of the light. 
Now, his face was surrounded by a grey beard, his hair had grown dry, and 
was still long but wild, and sprinkled with grey about the high forehead and 
broad temples.” 


Schiicking has also left a touching portrait :— 

“The former glow of health had faded from his face, and given place to 
a fine, weaker pallor; all his features had become fine—they were trans- 
figured, spiritualized ; it was a head of infinite beauty, a true Christ head, 
which was turned towards me.” 

Alfred Meissner describes his indestructible ZLebenslust, or delight 
in life, and with what wit and gaiety of heart he still fought against 
the progress of his awful malady; and Fanny Lewald, who, in 1848 
came to Paris to see two persons—George Sand and Heine—says 
him :— 

“The profile, the whole form of physiognomy is fine ; his rich hair, which 
fell down abundantly, was a clear brown. A full beard, lightly sprinkled 
with grey, surrounded his chin. The movement of his finely formed hands 
is very noble, and his mouth must have been especially fine, since the ex- 
pression is so pleasant that one readily accredits him with all the language of 
the poet, all his bubbling exuberance of humour, all his Aristophanic wit. 
His nature and his works are identical. He spoke of his life, and termed 
it a happy one. He said: ‘I have an exceptional wife, whom I have 
loved ineffably for thirteen years without jealousy, and in the most perfect 
freedom,’ ” 


A few days later, in May, Heine took his last walk on the 
Boulevards, when an incident occurred the most pathetic and touching 
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in his whole life. The singer of love and beauty took his last leave 
of diva mater cupidinum, of the goddess of love and beauty herself. 
Masses of the populace rolled along the street. The poet, half blind, 
half lame, dragged himself from the uproar into the Louvre close by, 
Suddenly he stood before the ideal of beauty, the entrancing goddess, 
the Venus of Milo, who, in the course of centuries, has lost her arms, 
but not her witchery. Stricken through and overcome, the sick man 
staggered back till he sank upon a seat, and tears, hot and bitter, 
streamed down his cheeks. 

From that time he was bed-stricken. His legs were like cotton, 
he had to be carried like a child. He had the most horrible convul- 
sions. His right hand began to die. Even dictation was painful 
on account of the state of his jaws. He was fed like a young bird. 

In 1849 Heine foresaw the coup d'état of 1851, but, says Meissner:— 


“He had given up politics. His literary labours were his chief thought, 
and the religious question crept gradually into his spirit. He thought the 
political changes could only end in failure. Why trouble himself with the 
Comedy of Apes, when he declared in one of the most significant, as well as 
one of the most audacious, phrases that ever flowed from his pen, that ‘he 
gave no especial importance to any particular form of appearance of human 
thought, since he himself stood at the fount of all thought.’ Later, he 
expressed his opinion that the future belonged to the Communists, and that 
Louis Napoleon was their John the Baptist.” 


Heine’s claim to have been a valiant combatant and sufferer for 
freedom for thirty years is valid and true, and expressed in verses 
worthy of their author :— 


“In freedom’s war of thirty years and more, 
A lonely outpost have I held in vain; 
With no triumphant hope or prize in store, 

Without a thought to see my home again. 


“ Yes! there I stood, my musket always ready, 
And when some sneaking rascal showed his head, 
My eye was vigilant, my aim was steady, 
And gave his brains an extra dose of lead. 


‘“‘ The rascal’s shots were better than their cause, 
And I was hit, and hit again, and fell! 

That outpost is abandoned, and while the one 
Lies in the dust, the rest in troops depart ; 
Unconquered—I have done what could be done, 

With sword unbroken, and with broken heart.” 


To the last he appears to have been convinced almost against his 
will that the future and ultimate form of society would be Com- 


munism :— 


‘“‘ Two voices exalt themselves in its favour in my heart. The first is the 
voice of logic. A horrible syllogism holds me in its coils, and since I cannot 
refute the proposition that ‘all men have the right to eat,’ I am constrained 
to subject myself to all its consequences, and I call out, let the fate of this 
old society be what is right. The second of these imperious voices is yet 
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mightier, for it is the voice of hate—the hatred I devote to the so-called 
representatives of nationality in Germany, who pour out their gall upon 
France. ‘These relics, or descendants, of the Teutomaniac of 1815 I have 
abominated and fought against all my life, and now, when the sword drops 
from my dying hand, I feel consoled by the conviction that Communism will 
give them their coup de grdce, that the giant will tread them out with a single 
footstep. They, at least, are no hypocrites, with Christianity on their lips, 
but, as chief dogma, Communists recognize the most absolute cosmopolitanism, 
a common love forall people, a brotherly and equal relation between all men, 
the free citizens of the world. This fundamental dogma is the same as that 
which the gospel once preached.” 

But there is yet another and the most intimate of all the souvenirs 
intimes of Heine, that by Alexandre Weill, who alone constantly wit- 
nessed (assisté jowrnellement), during fifteen years at Paris, the 
loves and hates, joys and sorrows, greatnesses and _littlenesses, 
virtues and vices of Henri Heine, and also the virtues of Mathilde, 
first his mistress and then his wife. Weill rightly believes a true 
history of Heine to be indispensable to the poetic and literary youth 
of all countries. He says that at last there remained for Heine only 
God and eternity, God and reason—that Heine saw truths indispens- 
able to the religious unity of the future, truths which will open up 
an abyss between the old -dead and dying Judaism, and Mosaism 
immortal, and stripped of Pentateuchal miracles, which were the inven- 
tion of Ezra. 

Heine, says Weill, ended by accepting Jesus Christ as an expiation, 
and was completely reconciled to the work and teaching of Moses 
when he became aware that the Pentateuch contained two philo- 
sophical and religious systems in flagrant contradiction of one 
another, the one by Moses transmitted by Joshua, conformable to 
the reason of all the great thinkers of humanity; the other of Ezra, 
based upon miracle, mystery, and the supernatural, which was the 
religion of the second temple and of the Talmud. 

Heine used to tell Weill that he was at least a demigod, and 
would do as he liked, that he had taken the world as a masked ball, 
and had walked about with a false nose, telling the truth to 
dominoes of all colours. Weill told him his disease was the result of 
his debauches. Heine argued for fatality ; but, said Weill, ““ Vous 
wétiez pas forcé acheter la petite Eugénie, @aller souper avec elle, et 
de prier votre femme de lui préter son chdle pour cette agape, besides 
your other costly caprices with Madame B. and Madame G. You 
love your wife because she is faithful to you. You bow the knee to 
beauty, but you abase your head before virtue ;” and Weill tells us 
that as at last Heine came face to face with himself, he accepted his 
martyrdom as a chastisement. 

Has the reader ever seen the photograph of the statue of Phryne 
in the Academy of Fine Arts in Madrid? They say that Mathilde 
Heine posed as model for it, and if plastic beauty, without distinc- 
tion, can be perfect, she was perfect. Heine called her ma chatte 
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sauvage, and said she was “thoroughly original and natural; that 
was why I loved her. She adores animals, and does not read 
romances. I have spent ten thousand francs to teach her to read 
and write.” During those years Heine lived at Paris and Mont- 
morency, in intimacy with Gautier and Royer, who each lived like 
him—maritalement—with a beauty of their choice. Never have 
there been three more beautiful creatures than these three mistresses 
of three men of letters, spending only six to eight thousand francs 
yearly and never having a sou. Now they would each have a hotel 
and a troop of lackeys, but then they lived modestly, obscurely— 
but what gay breakfasts at the Café Montmartre! Balzac used to 
come. Madame Heine often called Weill as a witness, and reckoned 
against her husband 150 francs for wood and coal, although she had 
only spent 50, and paid her dressmaker with the rest. ‘‘ Heine was 
not duped, and looked at me with his little piercing eyes, smiling, 
whilst his wife burst out laughing. It was, I think, in 1882, 
that he first saw Mathilde in all her beauty in a glove shop. She 
was only eighteen and Heine thirty, and the golden youth crowded 
to be gloved by the beautiful little hands of Mdlle, Mathilde. Heine 
was then of a rare distinction, and, though the accepted democratic 
chief of young Germany, had nothing about him of a democrat. 
He was an aristocrat in body and mind. His little piercing eyes 
sparkled with soul. His nose was Grecian, and around his mouth a 
smile constantly hovered. His high and broad forehead was shaded by 
a forest of chestnut hair falling on his shoulders. He must have 
been much sought after by women, but, however volatile a man may 
be, there is always one who avenges the others, and cuts the eagle’s 
wings and ties his claws.” For Heine, Mathilde was the avenger, 
and after receiving from him many letters and bouquets, her 
employer or patron having also been paid three thousand francs, 
she consented to live with him, and, whatever he may have been, she 
was faithful unto death. Probably she did not entirely believe the 
protestations contained in his own verses :— 
“The rose, the lily, the dove, and the sun, 

All these of yore my love had won ; 

I love them no more, for loved by me 

Is but one fair, pure, dainty she. 


Herself the fount whence love doth run, 
Is rose and lily, dove and sun.” 


Weill describes the following unique scene which occurred the 
morning after the nuptials, and which Mathilde related to him after- 
wards in her husband’s presence :— 


“‘¢Henri,’ said she to him, ‘je t’ai donné tout ce qu’une honnéte fille 
peut donner 4 l’homme qu'elle aime, et qu'il ne pent lui rendre. If you . 
think that I don’t know you have bought me, you deceive yourself. You 
alone of all men please me; and, besides, I am told that Germans are truer 
than Frenchmen. But bought or not, moi, je ne suis pas vendue! Under- 
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stand that I will never leave you—love me or not, marry me or not, ill- 
treat me or not—never will I leave you, never, never, never !’ 

“* But I don’t want you to leave me,’ cried Heine, shouting with laughter, 
‘I love you; if I did not, should I have done what I have to get you? I love 
you, and always shall.’ 

“¢T also,’ she answered ; ‘should I have done for you what I have done if 
I did not love you? No matter, I have said to myself--that one, and no 
other, and for ever! ever! ever!’ 

««¢ And what would you do,’ asked Heine, ‘if I left you? ’ 

“¢T would kill myself at your feet.’ 

“Heine breathed again, for she might just as well have said I will kill 
you at my feet. 

““* Let’s get to breakfast,’ said he. 

“* Yes,’ she rejoined, ‘and all the days of our life we will breakfast 
together. When I have got a thing in my head, fifty thousand mules 
cannot drag it out, and I tell thee for the last time, for I shall say it no 
more, I will never leave thee. Wherever thou goest I will go, were it to 
the world’s end; were it au deli de l’enfer. I am thine, for thou hast 
bought me, but I also have bought thee, and thou art mine.’ ” 


This glorious pledge, on her part, of an eternal troth, would never 
have been quoted by those whose historical morality consists in the 
suppressio veri, but it enables us to understand the future life of 
Heine. She kept her word, She never schemed to get married, 
and when he proposed to marry her, she made no sign. Was she 
jealous ? Well, she tolerated her husband’s mistresses at her table, 
but then they were less beautiful than herself. It was before his 
duel with Strauss, and in order to regulate his wife’s position in case 
of his death, that Heine married. He then made his will in her 
favour, with one condition, that on his death she should immediately 
marry again. “I want to be sure,” he said, “ that at least one man 
shall feel my death, and say, Why did that Heine die? If he had not 
died I should not have his wife.” “ Have your joke,” said Mathilde, 
laughing, “ but you know very well I shall never marry again.” And 
she kept her word. Heine made one condition before marriage, that 
she would never confess to a priest. 

One day, in 1846, Heine told Weill he must attack Guizot. 
Heine had a secret pension from Louis Philippe of six thousand 
francs, and Guizot might think he was sold. “But,” said Heine, ‘I am 
not vendu, I am rendu. I never wrote a line against my opinion. 
T am constitutional, but not precisely either republican or monarchist. 
I am for liberty ; but, like all French kings, Lowis Philippe will perish 
through his Catholic wife. I have warned him several times. But 
another reason separates me from the ultras, who in Germany claim 
Alsace. My enemies in Germany are enemies of progress, of liberty 
of conscience, and of the human race, France not only offers me 
hospitality, but is a rampart behind which I can attack them, 
France has neither converted nor corrupted me, but leaves me entire 
freedom. JI tell you of this pension as a friend, but no one would 
believe you. I tell the King himself, what I think.” 

VoL. 129.—No. 4. FF 
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Heine’s income would have been enough for any other poet, but 
their ménage was a Bohemian one, with Sauterne for table wine, and 
Champagne for dessert. He had no order, and she could give him 
points in disorder; he could not keep accounts, and she could not 
even make an omelette. Heine, volage jusque la, et plus hewreua en 
amour que Don Juan, seems to have led almost a settled life. His 
wife’s beauty exercised over him an immense empire, and he loved to 
cover her with silk and lace, gold and precious stones; but it was 
hard to keep the equilibre du budget. 

After Heine’s special journey to Hamburg to propitiate his uncle, 
he returned, thinking that his uncle was appeased and would leave 
him at leasta million. This he confided to Weill at a special banquet. 
What was Heine’s dismay when he found that the legacy was only 
sixteen thousand francs? On hearing it he fell stiff on the floor, 
and on recovery shed the only tears Weill ever saw him shed. From 
that time dates his great illness, for it was a mortal blow. 

Heine used to beat his wife, but, not as Weill humorously alleges, 
like “any coal-heaver.” He would say to Weill, “ My wife must 
be beaten again;” and the day of beating was usually Monday. 
Without minding Weill, he would draw down the blinds, and with 
his poor hands would pat her on the shoulders, saying: “This is for 
such and such a fault.” Although three times as strong as he, she 
would suffer it and cry, “‘ Did you ever see a man beat his wife ? help 
me, Weill; you would not beat your wife.” Heine patted away with 
bursts of laughter. Suddenly she would fall crying on the floor, and 
pulling him down by the feet, would roll him over on the carpet, 
moaning and crying. Then, covered with dust, they would get recon- 
ciled, and the price of peace would be a hat, or mantle, or shawl. 
“My wife still wants another beating,” he would say, “to keep her 
quiet for a month,” but he would never allow any one else to find 
fault with her. 

In the winter of 1848-9 his malady, finally found to be a soften- 
ing of the spinal marrow, reached an almost unendurable pitch, and 
he was forced to have constant recourse to opium; his blindness 
increased, his back became bent and twisted. ‘See here,” he said: 
“that I can reach out and take that opium, or clutch that dagger, 
alone gives me courage and enables me to endure.” 

“In many moments,” said he, with that supreme cynicism of his, 
“a doubt quivers through me whether man really is a two-legged 
god, as Hegel assured me five-and-twenty years ago. I am no 
more a divine biped; I am no more the freest of the Germans 
after Goethe—no more the great heathen No. 2—a Hellene of jovial 
life and portly person, laughing cheerfully down on dismal Nazarenes : 
only a poor death-sick Jew.” 

His cynical humour lived to the last. ‘Do not tell my wife 
that this cough will not hasten my death; she has enough to bear 
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already. Yesterday my wife went out, and did not return. It was 
eight o’clock and she was still out. I sent to see if Cocotte, the 
parrot, was still there. Yes; I breathed again, The dear creature 
would never have gone off without Cocotte. Alas! how can I play 
the rival to half a million of men.” 

Heine’s patience increased with his illness. He took a bath 
regularly every morning, into which he was lifted by a strong 
mulatto woman, who carried him as a child. “I do not grudge the 
worms my body,” he said, ‘and am only sorry I can offer them 
nothing but bones. It has been a great consolation that my under- 
standing has always been clear, my soul is as quiet as a mirror, and 
has sometimes its fine sunrises and sunsets.” He compared himself 
to the poor lepers of the Middle Ages, who had to go about, masked 
and draped from head to foot, with a “ Lazarus rattle,” to warn all 
human beings out of the way. ‘‘Can you whistle (or hiss, as the 
double meaning is)?” asked the doctor. “ Hélas non! pas méme les 
pieces de Monsieur Scribe.” His little god-daughter found his face 
to have gained beauty from suffering. “I am as sick as a dog,” he 
sald, “and fight against sorrow and death like a cat.” 

Théophile Gautier, who saw him a few weeks before his death, 
describes his little, soft, thin hand, so satin-like and polished. 
“With the other hand, in order to see me, he had to raise the para- 
lysed lid of the eye which still could see aray of sunshine as through 
black gauze.” 

Then, in October 1855, came, as though straight from God, his Tode- 
sengel, the cheerer and soother of his last hours. The public knows not 
her name,' but never was there a nobler, purer, or more extraordinary 
instance of spiritual elective affinity. ‘“ Mouche,” Heine’s pet name for 
her, was, says his niece, the Princess Della-Rocca, an adorable creature, 
about twenty-two years of age, well instructed, and speaking and 
writing with equal ease, English, French, and German. Heine had ad- 
vertised, in the newspapers for a reader, and she offered her services. 
She had been married at eighteen, and her husband had taken her to 
London to get rid of her, and left her in an asylum, where she 
became partly paralysed, but, befriended by one of the doctors, was 
cured, and her sanity was vindicated. 

This devoted lover, friend, reader, secretary, who writes under the 
name “Camille Selden,” and whom he called “fine mouche” (sly-boots), 
and “chatte musquée” (a dainty woman), became acquainted with 
him only towards the close of his life, and has written its story. 

“T arrived from Vienna with a small parcel sent by one of his admirers. 
To ensure safe delivery, I carried it myself to his abode, the fifth floor of a 


house in the Avenue Matignon, not far from the rond point of the Champs 
Elysées. His windows, overlooking the avenue, opened on to a narrow bal- 


1 Alfred Meissner, in his Geschichte meines Lebens, gives some interesting details 
about this mysterious personage whom he calls Elise de K——, and who we believe is 


still alive. 
FF2 
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cony, covered in hot weather with a striped linen awning. I was turning 
away, when a sharp ring resounded from the adjoining room, and a some- 
what imperious voice forbade my departure. A door opened, and I entered 
avery dark room, where I stumbled against a screen covered with coloured 
paper in imitation of lacquer. Behind this screen a man, sick and half- 
blind, lay stretched upon a low couch. Imagine, if you can, the smile of 
Mephistopheles passing over the face of Christ—Christ draining the dregs of 
the chalice. He raised himself on his pillows, and held out his hand, saying, 
it gratified him to converse with anybody arriving from ‘ yonder’—a sigh 
accompanied this touching ‘ yonder,’ which was breathed from his lips like 
the echo of a distant and well-known melody. He never showed himself 
selfish to any one, and was not to be believed when he broke forth into 
abuse of love and virtue. His mind, which people are pleased to describe 
as depraved, often revealed a refinement of feeling unknown to any poets 
deemed virtuous. Sometimes he begged me to stop reading. He then put 
out his arms, and, with his eyes almost closed, asked me to place my hand 
in his. It was, he said, a means of becoming again linked to that life which 
was slipping away from him. Whilst thus speaking, the sound of his voice 
grew strangely eager, and his fingers entwined round mine, which he pressed 
as if it lay in my power to keep him in this world.” 


Heine’s letters, addressed “ beloved mouche,” “ dear child,” “ dear 
heart,” “dear gentle friend,” &c., lavished on her the gratitude he 
felt. 


“* Come,’ he would write, ‘my good, gracious, and fine mouche come and 
buzz around my nose with your little wings. I know a song of Mendelssohn’s 
of which the burden is, ‘come soon.’ Ikiss the two dear paws, not together, 
but one after the other. Adieu, Greeting and love. I grin with pain. I 
gnash my teeth. I grow mad. My brain is full of madness and my heart is full 
of sorrow. Every invalid is a poor fool. For all that I must hear my fly buzz. 
Come very soon! as soon as you please, madam, or sooner even, pray under- 
stand that a madman is a madcap. I love you with the tenderness of a 
dying man, that is, most tenderly. My right eyelid can no longer keep open. 
You are not such a fool as you look, but you are charming beyond expression. 
I wish I were dead, or a pug-dog in health.’ 

“‘ How often,” she continues, “I found Heine covering large sheets of 
paper with his firm writing, betraying the boldness and clearness of his 
thoughts. The pencil wandered with feverish haste over the paper, and 
assumed the sharpness of a murderous weapon. One day I heard a cruel 
laugh. ‘I have them,’ said he, ‘dead or living they shall not escape.’ 
Heine’s work resembles a little flask of Oriental perfumes, both too choice and 
too strong, which over-excite our feelings, and exhaust our senses. When 
his sufferings increased he often told me of a sudden impulse constenining 
him to stretch out his arms towards heaven and crave for mercy. 

“The month of February began badly, and a cold interrupted my visits, 
I again visited my friend without suspecting that it was for the last time. 
The deathly pallor of his features struck me. ‘Here you are at last,’ he said, 
in a tone of reproach. I burst into tears, and he called me to him and made 
me sit on the edge of his couch, saying, ‘ Take off your bonnet that I may see 
you better,’ and with a caressing movement, he gently touched the bow which 
tied it. I instantly threw it off and fell on my knees, we remained silent, 
but he placed his hand on my head and seemed to bless me. Thus passed 
our last interview. When almost on the stairs I heard him call out in his 
clear, vibrating, spasmodic tones, ‘ Come to-morrow, do not fail.’ I disobeyed 
that last request, I was young and delicate, and I felt breaking down under 
an indefinable sensation. When awake I had a strange feeling of dualism 
and intellectual witchery.” 
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Thus he used to write to me :— 

“¢Thou art bound within the magic circle of my thoughts, and when I 
imagine and dream, so must thou, in thy turn, dream and imagine. Thou 
canst not escape from my mind’s embrace. Whilst my corpse lies in the 
tomb, my mind survives, and occupies thy heart, my ever graceful one. 
Vouchsafe it readily the soft little nest. Thou canst never escape from the 
monster. 

“*T expected thee all yesterday afternoon until six o’clock. But thou didst 
not come, thou witch, and I grew almost mad. I bounded from my couch 
at every ring. Satanas whispered in my ear, “the charming lotus-flower 
makes fun of thee, thou old fool.” ’ 

“On Sunday, February 17th (the next day) I awoke in a singular manner. 
Towards eight o’clock I heard a noise in my room, a kind of fluttering like 
that produced by moths. I opened my eyes, and closed them again imme- 
diately, for a black form was writhing like a gigantic insect in the dawn, and 
sought some way of escape. In spite of the cold I knocked at ten o’clock at 
my dear poet’s door, and was told that he had gone to his last rest. They 
took me into a silent room, where, like a statue on a tomb, the body rested 
in the majestic calmness of death. Nothing human in that cold corpse, 
nothing which recalled the man who had loved, hated, and suffered; an‘ 
ancient mask, over which the final calm cast a frost of haughty indifference, 
a pale, marble face, the pure profile recalling the most perfect chef d’auvre 
of Greek sculpture. His features deified, so to speak, brought to mind some 
beautiful allegory, but only a feeling of profound admiration possessed me 
on beholding that noble form pillowed in everlasting slumber. I had fore- 
seen all except this sudden silence, this limitless calm. I often wished to die 
to escape from him, and he revenged himself from the tomb by crushing me. 

“ A fit of vomiting which continued for three days and could not be stopped, 
had at last put an end to the struggle, although Heine, to the last indomit- 
able, still hoped to maintain it. 


On the night of the 16th of February, while Dr. Gruby steadfastly 
regarded him, he said, with a firm voice, “ Vais-je done mourir ?” 
“Yes, the hour is come, I promised to tell you.” “Is is well,” said 
he. At four in the morning he spoke again quietly. At five he 
slept, and did not awake. It was the 17th of February 1856. 

His coffin was so long, large, and heavy for the spare form within, 
as to remind Gautier of the lines, “Know you why my coffin must 
be so large and heavy? I shall deposit therein my love and sorrow.” 


“To think,” said Gautier, “that of that luminous brain, kneaded up as it 
was of sunrays and ideas, from which images came buzzing forth like golden 
bees, there should remain to-day no more than a greyish pulp, gives a pang 
which one cannot accept without revolt. It is true that whilst yet alive he 
was nailed into his bier, but if you leant your ear down, you heard the spirit 
of poetry still singing beneath the black cloth. What grief to see one of 
those microcosms, which are more vast than the universe, yet contained in 
the narrow vault of a skull, broken, lost, annihilated! What long and slow 
combinations will it cost Nature before she can reproduce such a head?” 
“He alone,” says Stigand, “who sent into the world this frail amalgam of 
the fairest and strongest qualities of human nature, was able to scan the re- 
cesses of his heart, and to weigh the results of his activity against the great 
gifts with which he was entrusted, and the exceptional wrongs and calamities 
by which he was tried.” 





LOCAL AND IMPERIAL TAXES: 
WHO PAY THEM? 


OmiTTING all merely commercial payments for value received, such as 
postal and telegraph charges, gas and water rates, harbour and market 
dues, and other similar revenues, 

The Imperial taxation for the year 1886-87 was . £76,000,000 

The local taxation of the United Kingdom for the 


year 1884-85, the last for which the returns are 
issued, was. , . . ° ‘ - 82,000,000 


Giving a total taxation of the United Kingdom of £108,000,000 


Being equal toa charge of 58s. 3d. a head, or of 3s. 6d. in the pound on 
the total of the exports and imports. The growth of this taxation 
within the last twenty years has been considerable. 

In 1867-68 it amounted to . A ° x - £82,000,000 

By 1879-80 this had risen to ° . . - 94,000,000 

And now it amounts to : ° ° . - 108,000,000 
Being an increase of 32 per cent. in twenty years. And this in- 
crease has been specially serious, if not indeed alarming, in that 
portion of the taxation of which the incidence of the burden is most 
inequitable—i.c., the local taxation. 

In 1867-68 this amounted to : : . - £18,500,600 

By 1879-80 it had advanced to . : 5 ‘ 27,500,000 

And by 1884-85 to. . . ‘ : - 32,000,000 
Being an increase of nearly 50 per cent, in the first twelve years, 
and of more than 73 per cent. in the whole seventeen years. If the 
same rate of advance is continued for a generation from now, the 
total of local taxation alone will amount to almost £100,000,000 a 
year. Nor is this the whole of the burden. 

The debts of local bodies amounted in 1876 to . £99,000,000 

In 1882 they amounted to . . < ‘ - 151,000,000 
Being an increase of upwards of 52 per cent. in six years; if they 
continue to increase at the same rate, in a generation from now they 
will amount to £,1400,000,000. 

Whenever any attempt is made to redress the inequalities of the 
burden of Imperial taxation, a great outcry is made by the party 
representing what is spoken of as “ the landed interest,” about the 
excessive burden of local taxation which falls on land. 
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The first inquiry must be—Is it true that this great increase of 
local taxation has been, to an unfair degree, charged on land? It 
must be admitted that when the proportion of the rates paid by a 
tenant-farmer to his income is compared with the similar proportion 
of an urban householder, the comparison appears to show great in- 
justice towards the tenant-farmer; but this involves the question— 
Does the burden of the rates actually fall on the tenant-farmer, or 
does it fall on the landowner? When it suits the purposes of the 
landowners to put the case in that form, they plead for the tenant- 
farmer the difficulty that he experiences in making a living because 
of these high rates; but when it comes to a question of making 
landowners pay their fair share of the death duties, they change 
their position at once, and urge that, although the farmer pays the 
rates, they are in fact a charge on the landowner, and appeal to 
political economy to support them, The support of political economy 
amounts in substance to this, that as the landlord can and will extort 
from the tenant the entire difference between the value of the produce 
of the land and the cost of producing it, including a moderate pay- 
ment for labour and interest on the capital employed, therefore any 
charge on the tenant is in -effect a charge on the landlord, Local 
rates, in one form or other, have from time immemorial been a 
charge on land; the only question for discussion is—Has the charge 
increased unduly in proportion to the charges on other property ? 

In 1815 land was assessed to the poor-rate at £37,000,000, and in 
1868 at £46,000,000, a growth of about 25 per cent. ; whereas houses 
were assessed in 1815 at £18,000,000, and in 1868 at £84,000,000, a 
growth of 470 per cent. No returns are available down to the 
present day, but the assessments to the income-tax are near enough 
for general comparison. In 1886, land was assessed at £63,000,000, 
and houses at £131,000,000; on those figures, during the whole 
period from 1815 to 1886, the assessment of land increased less than 
75 per cent., while the assessment of houses increased upwards of 
725 per cent.: it is clear that the enormous increase in local taxa- 
tion has fallen chiefly on the towns, and only to a very limited 
extent on the landed interest. But this is not the whole of the 
case: not merely has the growth of the assessment of land been 
trifling as compared with that of houses, but, also, the rates levied 
in the rural districts have been considerably lighter than in the 
towns. Mr. Goschen, after a comprehensive Parliamentary investi- 
gation, ascertained, in 1870, that whereas the average of the rates 
levied in towns was 4s., the average in rural districts was 2s. 94d. ; 
in this estimate, however, small country towns were included in the 
rural districts, thus increasing the rates; if the towns had been 
entirely excluded, the rates would have been much below 2s. 9d. ; 
and, at the present time, the rates in strictly rural districts would 
probably not average more than 2s. 6d., while the rates in towns 
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have increased to an average of over 5s.;' showing that, in addition 
to their enormously large assessable value, the towns are paying at 
a rate nearly double that of the landed interest. Even this is not 
all: the assessments of country-houses and mansions are only re- 
deemed from the charge of fraud by public consent. In addition to 
this, the landed interest has been enriched by the appropriation of 
common lands, by the enormous increase in the value of land in 
consequence of industrial development, and by the growth of towns 
requiring land for building purposes. 

These considerations point to two serious inequalities in favour 
of the landowners at the expense of urban ratepayers. The 
first is, that vacant land is assessed only in respect to the 
income derived from it, instead of at its real annual value; the 
second, that ground-rents are not assessed at all. Landowners 
may, and do, allow land to lie idle in the neighbourhood of 
large towns, solely with a view to the increase in value which it will 
derive from the growth of the towns. It may be a serious incon- 
venience to the inhabitants of the towns that this land cannot be 
utilized; they are laying down water, gas, and sewerage works all 
round it; they are constructing roads aud maintaining all the 
organizations of municipal life ; every pound expended in this way, 
and every hour of industrial labour devoted to increasing the pros- 
perity of the town, is adding to the value of this vacant land; 
but the land contributes nothing to this development. When the 
owner thinks the most favourable time has arrived, he lets the 
land on building leases at heavy ground-rents, thereby enormously 
increasing his income; but these ground-rents are still free from 
assessments, so far as he is concerned: no doubt the rating assess- 
ment of the houses includes the ground-rent, but the occupiers pay 
the rates, and the more the ground-rent the more the burden un- 
justly thrown upon them. ‘This opens the large question of the 
taxation of ground-rents. There are, of course, plausible objections 
to the demand that ground-rents should be assessed to the rates, 
such as that they are in fact already assessed with the valuations of 
the buildings; but the argument just pursued, tracing the operation 
from the vacant land to the assessment of the buildings, sufficiently 
proves that no charge whatever falls on the landowner. Or it may 
be objected that to interfere now with the conditions under which 
leases have been granted, would amount to a confiscation of part of 
the landowners’ income; but the landowners themselves have in fact 
condoned that plea; they have been for years crying out that the system 
of rating is unjust, and continually demand rectifications; if it is 
to be examined and rectified because of supposed injustice towards 
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them, it must be examined and rectified when the injustice is in 
their favour. How great this injustice is, it is difficult to over- 
estimate; year by year, as leases fall in, landowners are adding 
enormous fortunes to their possessions; the whole of this is derived 
from the labour and the expenditure of other persons, and yet the 
ground-rents contribute nothing towards the necessary local expen- 
diture, without which they would disappear. The inquiry arises: 
How did this state of affairs originate ? And the answer is twofold: 
in the first place, that when the conditions of ownership of land, in 
this country, were being determined, the science of political economy 
was unknown; and, if it had been known, there was no political 
power outside the landowners to enforce its principles. Had the 
science of political economy been understood, as it is in the present 
day, and had there been a political force in opposition to the land- 
owners, in all probability reservations would have been made, which 
would have secured to the nation at large what John Stuart Mill 
called “the unearned increment of the land.” Until a scheme for 
the appropriation of that unearned increment for the use of the 
nation is devised, the justice of demanding from the fortunate 
owners substantial contributions to those rates which are the life- 
blood of their growing fortunes, cannot be doubted. In the second 
place, the landowners, until recent years, usurped the entire right to 
make laws, and constantly used this right for their own advantage ; 
in determining the method of assessment of rates, they departed 
from the traditions of the country, which were to levy charges on 
owners; and, by causing the assessments to be levied on occupiers, 
placed on their tenants the burdens which they should have borne 
themselves. This points the way to the remedy of the evil—z.e., by 
the alteration of the method of assessment. In Cape Colony, rates 
are assessed by municipalities and divisional councils—not on the 
rentals, but on the values of all properties; at periods of three or 
five years fresh official valuations are made, and the rates are levied 
not on the occupiers, but on the owners; power being reserved to 
some municipalities to levy special tenants’ rates on the occupiers, 
under certain conditions. If this system were adopted in this 
country, landowners would, for the first time, contribute their fair 
share towards local rates. 

Although the rural ratepayers have no reasonable cause of 
complaint as compared with urban ratepayers, in common with them 
they have a very substantial grievance. The basis of assessment to 
the rates being the yearly value of land and houses, movable personal 
property escapes entirely. This is the great problem of local taxa- 
tion. Perhaps the difficulty will be best understood by grouping the 
ratepayers into classes, and making some estimate of what proportion 
the rates that they pay bear to their income. 

First : the labouring and poorer portion of the middle classes, 
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with incomes under £150 a year. This group may be taken to 
comprise about 28,000,000 of the 37,000,000 of population of the 
United Kingdom, What is their average income? and what their 
average payment for local taxation ? 

About 1871 the Birmingham Education Society discovered that 
of 10,000 parents the average of the weekly earnings was below 
21s., and the average house-rent 4s. a week ; showing that about a 
fifth of the earnings were expended in rent. At a later period Sir 
Sydney Waterlow compared 819 cases of tenants living in the model 
dwellings in Bethnal Green; their average weekly earnings were 
28s. 8d., and their average weekly house-rent 5s. 84d., again amount- 
ing to just about a fifth.’ It will be convenient to take the case of 
a working man earning 25s. a week, paying a fifth—5s. a week—for 
rent, and a fifth of that—1s.a week—for local taxation ; he pays 4 per 
cent. of his income in local taxation: probably there are working 
men paying less than a fifth of their income in rent, but as in the 
majority of cases the rates amount to more than a fifth of the rent, 
the result will be about as estimated. It is not necessary to discuss 
the question whether the rent paid by the working man does in fact 
include the full amount of the rates; it could be proved that it 
includes more than the full amount. 

The second group: the lower middle classes, with fixed incomes, 
say of £150 to £400 a year; considering a medium case, a man 
earning £300 a year; he has to maintain a respectable appearance, 
and lives in a house at £45 a year rental; his rates amount to £9 a 
year, or 3 per cent. of his total income: if heis content with a house 
at £30 a year he pays only 2 per cent., but respectable houses at 
£30 a year are not easily found in large towns. 

The third group: tradesmen compelled to pay heavy rentals for 
business premises. A small tradesman paying £100 a year rent, 
and earning an income of £400 a year, pays in rates £20, or 5 per 
cent. of his income. Many tradesmen earn more than four times 
their rent, and many much less: one who earns eight times his rent 
pays 23 per cent. of his income in rates, while one who only earns 
twice his rent pays 10 per cent. 

The fourth group: men who earn large incomes with compara- 
tively small offices, or business premises; and men of independent 
fortune. A careful analysis of four cases, representative of large 
numbers and taken from well-ascertained facts, gives these results : 
one paid 4 per cent., two others + per cent., and the fourth 2 per 
cent. of their incomes in local taxation. Of course cases might be 
cited in which men in this class pay a larger proportion, perhaps 
even reaching 3 or 4 per cent.; but against these are to be set vast 
numbers of men without Ral who do not contests as much 
as 4 per cent. of their income to the rates. 

1 The most recent report of the Peabody Trust also confirms this estimate. 
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How then does all this work out ? 


Working classes : tte . 4 per cent. 

Lower middle classes , ‘ , ae Sale 

Tradesmen . ‘ . from2}told ,, 

The wealthy classes . from under}to2 _,, 
And what does this mean? The classes who are paying less tha 
2 per cent, even though they were to pay 5 per cent., would fee 
no pressure ; it would mean only so much less of their savings to “ 
reinvest for further accumulation; but what does it mean to the 
working and the lower middle classes, who pay from 3 to 5 per 
cent. of their incomes? What even would it mean if they only paid 
at the same rate as their wealthy neighbours? It means one more 
serious addition to the various demands on their slender incomes, 
which compel them, when they see their children pale and sickly, to 
think anxiously whether they can afford to buy the nourishing food 
which will bring back colour to their cheeks; when they see their 
children shivering with the cold, to think anxiously whether they 
can afford to buy the warm clothing which will shield them from 
disease and death. It means that the amount which would pay the 
premium of a life insurance policy, the only means open to them to 
provide for their families in case of death, is unjustly extorted from 
them in local taxation, at rates double and treble those charged, in 
proportion to income, to the wealthy classes around them, Even on 
the severest maxim of political economy, that all should contribute in 
proportion to their means, the grossest injustice exists, and unfortu- 
nately continuous clamour arises to increase the injustice; of which 
the ceaseless outcries of landowners; and the attempts of manu- 
facturers, first in Parliament and more recently in the Law Courts, to 
exempt machinery from assessment, are conspicuous illustrations. 

The great problem of local taxation then is, how to make the 
vast income derived from personalty contribute its fair share to the 
rates. In what direction we are to look for the solution of this 
problem, may be best discussed after examining the subject of 
Imperial taxation, the retrospective view of which, notwithstanding 
its large growth, is in every way more satisfactory than that of local 
taxation. 

From 1842, when Sir Robert Peel attempted to place the Imperial 
finances on a sound foundation, and thus restore the credit of the 
country, to 1853, before the outbreak of the Crimean war, the 
Imperial taxation amounted generally to about £50,000,000 a year: 
being a charge of from 34s. to 38s. a head. The effect of the 
Crimean war was to raise the normal taxation to about £65,000,000, 
at which, with fluctuations, it remained until 1876; from which 
time, in consequence of ever-growing warlike expenditure, it has 
increased to a normal sum of about £75,000,000, being an increase of 
50 per cent. in thirty-three years; the charge per head, however, has 
only increased from 34s. to 41s., an increase of 20 per cent. only; 
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and even this nominal increase, when measured by the capacity of 
the country, disappears altogether. In 1842 the taxation represented a 
charge of 10s. in the pound on the exports and imports of the country ; 
now it only represents a charge of 3s, 6d. in the pound. Previous to 
1842 the revenue constantly fell short of the expenditure, so that 
the public debt increased annually; now the revenue not merely 
meets the annual charge, but also supplies a sum of from £3,000,000 
to £5,000,000 to reduce the amount of the debt. In 1842 the 
National Debt amounted to £29 per head of the population, and was 
a constantly growing debt; now it amounts only to £20 per head, 
little more than two-thirds of the previous amount, and it is a de- 
clining debt. From every point of view the retrospect is more 
favourable than that of local taxation. 

The inquiry arises, nevertheless—Is the burden of Imperial taxation 
equitably adjusted? It is a generally accepted maxim of political 
economy, that the amount of income which is necessary to existence 
ought not to be taxed ; and it may be fairly claimed that the bulk of 
the working classes, and of the lower middle classes with incomes 
under £150 a year, receive little, if any, more than is necessary for 
existence. In recognition of this principle, they are exempt from 
direct taxation; and it is often contended that they may be entirely 
exempt if they will abstain from the consumption of a few luxuries. 
It is not necessary to discuss the thorny question—what are luxuries ? 
for a scheme of taxation is not to be framed as a system of fines, to 
enforce theories of medical or social science; but it is to be adjusted. 
to the facts of national life. What we have to ascertain is, not what 
taxes transcendentalists say the poorer classes ought to pay, but what, 
as a matter of fact, they do pay. Customs and Excise duties amount 
to three-fifths of the entire Imperial taxation; of this the classes with 
incomes of £150 a year and under, contribute at least two-thirds— 
that is to say, they contribute two-fifths of the Imperial taxation ; and, 
according to the best estimates, their income does not exceed two- 
fifths of the entire income of the country; so that, to Customs and 
Excise alone, they contribute their full share of the entire Imperial 
taxation. This, however, is not all that they contribute; many of 
them also pay house-duty, and many of those who do not pay it 
certainly suffer great inconvenience from the efforts of builders to 
keep the cost of their houses below the amount which would require 
a rental assessable to house-duty. So, then, the statement often made 
that the working classes do not contribute a fair share to the Imperial 
revenue, has no foundation: they contribute their full share, and do 
not even enjoy the advantage of that exemption which political 
economists claim for the amount of income necessary to existence. 
It follows that the remaining 9,000,000 do not contribute more than 
their share; but the question arises, do they, amongst themselves, 
contribute fairly and equally? This will be best determined by 
considering the different sources of revenue, under four heads, 
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1. Customs and Excise.—The articles chargeable with Customs 
and Excise duties are now so limited in number, and their 
consumption is to so large an extent an optional matter, that, 
with one exception, there is no ground for serious complaint: 
the one exception is the tea-duty; now that tea is sold 
retail at 1s, 3d. a pound, it is a hardship that sixpence of that 
is Custom duty. ‘Tea is essentially one of the few comforts of the 
poorer classes; it is the most powerful opponent of intoxicants ; 
it has responded to every previous reduction of duty, both by 
a full proportionate reduction in price and increase in production. 
The tea-duty should be lowered to a figure just sufficient to keep it 
in existence for use in case of sudden emergency ; it is not suffi- 
ciently burdensome to demand its entire abolition, remembering that 
the political outlook of such an extended Empire must always 
present possibilities of sudden and extensive demands for war 
purposes. 

2. Income and property tax, in theory the most equitable of all 
taxes, but in practice the tax most trying to public sentiment. The 
complaints are, chiefly, that the tax is inquisitive, and that it is 
unequal. ‘The first of these does not lie within the scope of this 
discussion ; the second, that it is unequal, does, The complaint is, 
that incomes of a temporary nature derived from labour should not 
be taxed as heavily as incomes of a permanent nature derived from 
property. The answer to this is conclusive. Property has other 
special charges falling upon it, because of its permanent character, 
which temporary incomes escape. Probate duty alone amounts to 
3 per cent, ; the annual interest of the amount thus paid will, on the 
supposition that money is worth only 3} per cent., be equivalent toa 
permanent extra income-tax of more than 7d. in the pound for every 
time the property passes by death; this remark applies at present 
only to personalty, the death duties paid by real property have yet 
to be discussed. But this is not all: the exemption of incomes below 
£150 from assessment, and the large abatement from incomes below 
£400, are, in themselves, almost sufficient answers to the objection. 
Two Special Committees of the House of Commons have sat to in- 
quire into these complaints, and both have reported against the 
complainants, in this agreeing with such financial authorities as Sir 
Robert Peel, Sir Stafford Northcote, and Mr. Gladstone. The objec- 
tions arising on the ground of the frauds which are perpetrated by 
those who make false returns, and the injustice which is caused to 
those who are assessed at sums larger than their actual incomes, are 
more important matters. As to over-assessment, the cases are 
probably not numerous, and there are means by which any aggrieved 
person may obtain justice; as to frauds by false returns, the only 
possible answer is, that the advantages of the tax are so great as to 
outweigh this disadvantage, and that, moreover, the growth of a 
healthy sentiment of public integrity in business matters might 
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reduce the grievance to small dimensions. The vigilance of the 
authorities, and especially the active operations of that vigilance, 
will depend on the degree of the public sentiment: if properly sup- 
ported by public sentiment, the authorities could make a few examples 
which would go far to cure the evil. The objections to the income-tax 
come chiefly from those whose incomes are either only sufficient 
for their expenditure, or very little beyond. These persons seem 
to be ignorant of, or to forget, the very great advantage which they 
have derived from the income-tax. In 1842 the taxes on expen- 
diture comprised almost every article of use or consumption, so 
that the man who was compelled to spend all his income for the 
maintenance of his family, paid these taxes on his whole income, 
while the man who saved a portion of his income, escaped this 
taxation on the amount saved. Now, the taxes on expenditure are 
few in number, and chiefly optional in their character, so that the 
man who has to spend all his income, is not on that account 
mulcted in extra taxation. In colonies, where almost the entire 
revenue is raised by Customs duties, this injustice is keenly felt, 
and to remedy it many colonists agitate for an income-tax. It 
has been by the means of the income-tax that the injustice has 
been remedied in this country. 

3. The house-duty and the land-tax. —Honse duty, as part of a 
scheme of taxation, is a fair impost; it, however, presses with greater 
burden on those whose limited means compel them to spend all their 
income, than on those who are able to save. A man who must spend, 
say, a seventh of his income in rent, if the house-duty be 9d. in the 
pound, pays more than 10s. per cent. of his income in house-duty ; 
while a man with a large income, who is content to spend a twelfth 
of it in rent, pays only 6s. per cent. of his income; a noteworthy 
inequality in favour of the classes who least need consideration. 
Nor is this all: tradesmen who pay large rentals for their premises 
are more heavily assessed to this tax than their incomes usually 
justify ; while country-houses and mansions are, notoriously, assessed, 
as in the case of local taxation, at amounts which only public consent 
redeems from the charge of fraud. 

The land-tax presents a more difficult question, and it is not 
possible satisfactorily to discuss it without indulging in historical 
inquiry, more remote than is useful in most questions of practical 
politics. The facts are simple: under the feudal system the duty 
of providing for the defence of the country, and the services of the 
Crown, not provided for by the Crown estates, fell on the land- 
owners; as the towns freed themselves, and as trade sprung up, 
levies were made also on personal property. This continued until 
the Parliamentary Civil War, when the necessities of both sides 
compelled the use of any possible means for raising money. At the 
restoration of Charles II. an effort was made to restore the charges 
on land which had been interrupted by the Civil War. In 1660, a 
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scheme was framed for re-imposing these charges on land, with 
details of district assessments ; but it was rejected, A proposal was 
then made that half the amount required should be raised from land, 
and half from Excise: this also was rejected, and the landowners 
were so powerful in Parliament that they succeeded in abolishing 
the charge on land entirely and replacing it by Excise duties. 
Thirty-two years later, in the fourth year of William III., the tax 
on land and personalty was revived at the rate of 4s. in the pound of 
the annual value. Notwithstanding that this Act revived the charge 
on personal estate equally with the charge on land, the Excise duties 
were retained. How the levies on personal property were made is not 
clear. Probably they were soon discontinued ; but the Excise duties, 
which more than replaced them, were continued, and to them were 
added extensive Customs duties, Landowners controlled Parliament, 
and contrived to prevent any share of the growing burdens of the 
country coming upon them. In 1798 Mr. Pitt passed an Act fixing 
the amount of the land-tax perpetually, at slightly over £2,000,000 
a year, and offering very favourable terms for the redemption of the 
tax, an Act which called forth a protest in the House of Commons 
that it was “fraudulent, unconstitutional, and unjust.” 

The amount now paid annually for land-tax is slightly over 
£1,000,000; but if allowance is made for the portion redeemed, the 
amount must be assumed to be as fixed by Mr. Pitt, slightly over 
£2,000,000; the revenue from Customs and Excise is more than 
£45,000,000, but Customs and Excise represent the share of the 
annual revenue originally charged upon personalty at the same rate 
as upon land ; the result of the manipulation of successive Parlia- 
ments of landowners is, land £2,000,000, personalty £45,000,000 ; 
nor is this all: the additional taxation required for growing national 
expenditure, and levied under the heads of income-tax and death 
duties, presents the same glaring inequality and increases the land- 
owners’ advantages. 

The injustice in connection with the death duties is so flagrant 
and notorious that it does not want argument; it merely requires 
statement. 

Probate duty was first imposed in 1694; it will be remembered that 
two years earlier a successful effort had been made to restore the 
land-tax, and that it was accompanied with a tax of the same 
amount on personalty, the Excise duties being still retained. It 
appears that the landowners set off the revival of the land-tax by 
the imposition of probate duty on personalty, leaving real property 
untouched. This continued until 1780, when Mr. Pitt proposed 
legacy duty on real and personal property ; and the Parliament of 
landowners passed the Bill affecting personal property, but rejected 
that affecting real estate. In 1805, Mr. Pitt passed an Act charging 
legacy duty on legacies or annuities paid out of real estate, but still 
left real estate itself untouched; thus it continued until 1853, when 
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Mr. Gladstone made real property liable to succession duty, at the 
same rate as legacy duty, but still not charging it to probate duty ; 
he estimated an income of £2,000,000, the landed interest said it was 
a charge of £8,000,000 a year; it actually realized £800,000, the 
explanation being that the amount made chargeable was not, as in 
the case of all other property, the actual value; but it was the 
valuation of the life interest of the successor—a very different 
matter ; and from this even, numerous abatements for charges on the 
property and for maintenance were allowed. 

There are four conspicuous inequalities in the death duties :— 

1. That real property escapes entirely from probate duty, although 
leaseholds, even for 999 years, have to pay. 

2. That succession duty is not charged on the value of the 
estate, but on the life interest of the successor; and, as most real 
estate passes to heirs well advanced in years, the life interest is 
comparatively small. 

3. That the consanguinity scale allows most real estate to pass 
with one per cent. duty. 

4, That payments of duty on real estate may be made in eight 
half-yearly payments, the first being payable twelve months after 
succession, and, in the event of the death of the inheritor, the liability 
ceases ; while in the case of probate on personalty, the entire amount 
has to be paid within twelve months, and paid again if the inheritor 
should die and another inheritance take place. 

Mr. Childers made an effort of a very moderate character to 
remove some of these inequalities in 1885, but was defeated by 
a combination of the landed interests in the House of Commons. 
One of his proposals, that for taxing estates held in mortmain, which 
had previously escaped as there was never any inheritance, was 
adopted by Sir Stafford Northcote, and became law ; but estates held 
by charities were exempt, including the vast estates of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, which, in the county of Durham alone, 
amount to between 50,000 and 100,000 acres, including very large 
areas of coal and other minerals, 

The injustice of the death duties is so notorious that detailed 
illustration is needless. Recently four financiers have died in London, 
leaving, it is said, about £12,000,000 of personalty ; the exact amount 
does not affect the argument, but if these figures are correct their 
executors pay probate duty £360,000. Ifit had been all land, and 
the successors forty years of age, they would have paid less than 
£60,000, a loss to the revenue of £300,000. This sufficiently in- 
dicates the gross injustice maintained by the landed interest for 
their own enrichment. 

To review the general result of this inquiry, we have seen that 
the working classes and others with incomes below £150 per annum, 
who, according to the maxim of political economy, that the income 
necessary to subsistence should not be taxed, ought to be almost entirely 
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free from taxation, instead of being free, pay considerably more than 
their share ; and while all social reformers recognize that the better 
housing of the poorer classes presents a problem which must be solved 
before any considerable moral improvement in their condition can 
take place, it is precisely in the matter of their housing that this 
excessive and inequitable charge presses most severely. 

As to the lower middle classes, with incomes between £150 and 
£400, they enjoy a partial exemption from income-tax ; but the portion 
of their incomes chargeable with Customs, Excise, and House 
duties is much larger than that of the wealthier classes; their 
accumulations also are chargeable to the high rate of probate duty, 
rather than to the low rate of succession duty, and in the matter of 
local taxation they pay 3 per cent. of their incomes, as against less 
than 14 per cent. paid by the wealthier classes. 

Tradesmen have grave reason to complain that, both in the matter 
of house-duty and local taxation, they contribute very considerably 
more than their just proportion ; a burden which is specially irksome 
to the smaller class of shopkeepers. ° 

The wealthy classes, we have seen, enjoy two extraordinary 
advantages, so great in their magnitude and so grave in their in- 
justice, as to be almost beyond exaggeration : the one that personalty 
does not contribute to local taxation; the other, that realty, by the 
limitation of the land-tax and the death duties, has been freed from 
a great portion of the burden of Imperial taxation, which, by natural 
and historic equity, ought to fall on it, 

There are, then, three problems to be solved : 

1. How to relieve the working and lower middle classes of the 
excessive burden which falls upon them. 

2. How to make personalty contribute to local taxation. 

3. How to make land contribute fairly to Imperial taxation. 

The first of these is practically involved in the other two, so that 
we can proceed at once to discuss the second, The difficulty is, that 
it is floating and movable income; and, with respect to persons 
having houses in several localities, it would be impossible to deter- 
mine how to assess them fairly in each locality. In endeavouring 
to solve the problem, three conditions must be complied with: 
Ist. The arrangement must not call upon the same persons who 
suffer the injustice to provide elsewhere the funds for their own 
relief. 2nd. The arrangement must not diminish the pressure, 
which responsibility to find the money places on the authorities who 
spend it, to exercise the utmost vigilance and economy. 3rd. It 
must not in any way undermine the system of local government, 
which, for centuries, has prevented local grievance causing national 
disturbance, and has trained the people in the principles of a free 
popular Government. Against all of these conditions the existing 
arrangement of granting lump sums from the public exchequer 
conspicuously offends. 

VoL. 129.—No. 4. GG 
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Some high financial authorities have suggested a local income- 
tax, on the same assessments as the Imperial tax. But this does not 
solve the difficulty—in which district is the income of a man having 
many residences to be taxed? It would sweep within its net those 
who are suffering the injustice as well as those who are enjoying 
the immunity. It would immeasurably increase the outcry about the 
inquisitorial nature of the tax. And it would multiply indefinitely 
the attempts at evasion by fraudulent returns. Reflection on this 
proposal only strengthens the judgment that it is impracticable, and 
with it all attempts to meet the case locally must be abandoned. 

If certain sources of Imperial revenue can be handed over to local 
bodies—sufficient to make a substantial reduction in local taxation— 
and by fresh taxation on personalty only, the Imperial exchequer can 
be recouped the amount thus lost, then the problem is solved. 


The inhabited house-duty brings in ; ‘ . £1,900,000 
Licenses of all kinds yield . ‘ ; . 8,500,000 


Making atotal of . ; : ‘ . £5,400,000 

It is well known that none of these taxes bring in nearly the 
revenue they should do, if properly administered by vigilant local 
bodies. If the whole of these are transferred to local authorities, 
when the areas of local government are rearranged, and the governing 
bodies reorganized, so that the representation will be wide enough to 
prevent favouritism, they will yield another million, and will then 
amount to 20 per cent. of the present local taxation, a substantial 
relief to ratepayers. 

If, in addition to this, the “ high license ” system, which seems 
likely to be the prevailing outcome of the various experiments to 
control the liquor traffic in the United States, be adopted, local 
revenues will be still further largely augmented, to the relief of 
local taxation ; at the same time the evils of intemperance will be 
abated. With licenses varying from £20 to £240 the results have 
been, in Illinois, to increase the revenue from £140,000 to £900,000 ; 
in Missouri from £120,000 to nearly £400,000; in the city of 
Chicago from £40,000 to £400,000; and in Omaha from £10,000 to 
nearly £80,000. At the same time, in all the places, the number of 
drinking saloons has been greatly reduced, the reductions varying 
from a fifth to a half in number, with perceptible diminution in 
drunkenness and crime. 

But, if these taxes are given up to local authorities, how is the 
Imperial exchequer to be recouped from personalty incomes? A 
graduated income-tax, with a large scale of increase, might be 
arranged, and would be entirely in harmony with the ancient tradi- 
tions of the country. In the fifteenth century an income-tax was 
levied at 

6d.in the pound on incomesunder ... . £100 


8d. in the pound on incomes over £100 and under £400 
2s. in the pound on incomes over . : ; . £400 
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Such a scheme would, however, be open to three objections: first, 
that it would be almost impossible to confine the increased charge 
to the incomes enjoying the exemption from local taxation ; secondly, 
that it would be a most laborious and difficult task, to make all the 
abatements and allowances necessary to individuals receiving divi- 
dends, from which higher rates of income-tax were deducted than 
they were personally liable for; and thirdly, that it would largely 
increase the fraudulent returns already too prevalent. 

The problem can, however, be solved in another direction, and 
that is in the probate duties, by having a graduated increase in the 
tax, retaining the present scale for small estates, and increasing the 
amount for large estates until it reached, say, to 20 or even 30 per cent. 

The third question was, how to make land contribute fairly 
towards Imperial taxation. The land-tax alone, as recently as the 
time of William and Mary, contributed 39 per cent. of the entire 
revenue; now, making full allowance for the part redeemed, it does 
not contribute 3 per cent., and, adding to it all the charges on land, 
the amount, instead of being 39 per cent., is about 14 per cent. 
To rehabilitate the land-tax on a proper valuation and at its 
original rate will require protonged effort, and in the meantime 
the death duties are the channels through which land must contri- 
bute. Real estate must be charged with probate duties, as now 
charged on personal estate; calculating the charge on the real 
value, and not on the life interest, and making the duties payable 
within twelve months. One beneficial tendency of such an alteration 
would be to break up very large estates and settlements, and give a 
larger number of persons the opportunity of owning land, thereby 
increasing the productiveness of the country and benefiting the entire 
community. 

Proposals such as these will be seriously opposed ; capitalists, 
whether landowners or financiers, will join to denounce what they 
will call confiscation. It will be well, however, for such classes to 
read the signs of the times, and disarm Socialistic movements of 
power to do evil, by anticipating their just demands. Men are 
becoming more and more alive to the injustice which organized 
civilization shelters and fosters, enabling a few men, living in 
luxury, to gather the fruits of the labours of the multitude, and 
hand down their hoard to their children, with increased power to 
gather the fruits of the labours of the millions of the next genera- 
tion. Co-operative societies and industrial partnerships have 
attempted to give to the multitude a fair share of the gain of 
their labours, but they have failed; probably no arrangement could 
be contrived which would accomplish this end: the imposition of 
graduated taxation on large fortunes, under the death duties, will 
at least be some attempt to meet the equity of the case. In doing 
this it must be remembered, however, that anything which seriously 
checked the accumulation of fortunes would be an evil: they serve 
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the State in the promotion of great undertakings, in the sustenance 
of business during times of depression, and in assisting invention 
and discovery; but it is also to be remembered that the right to 
dictate to posterity, as to the disposal of fortunes, is only the creation 
of law; it is not a natural right. The far-spreading tree which has 
gathered from the soil beneath and the air around its rich harvest 
of foliage, cannot reserve to itself, nor to its own saplings, this fortune ; 
the humblest wild-flower struggling for life in its vicinity, is enriched 
by its death-shower ; the intellect of man may enrich itself by cease- 
less labour, with almost boundless stores of wisdom; but no man can 
bequeath the monopoly of his intellectual accumulations to his 
children ; they are dispersed wherever the receptivity of the human 
understanding awaits their riches. God’s laws stimulate the dis- 
persion of the wealth of matter and of mind, for the benefit of all; 
man’s laws encourage the hoarding and monopolizing of all wealth 
for the benefit only of a few. 

It is easy to foresee that no equitable adjustment, even of the 
burden of taxation, will be arrived at without long and bitter 
struggles; in the midst of which, the voice of Christianity will 
scarcely be heard, as she cries unceasingly : 


** Not looking each of you, to his own things, but each of you also to the 
things of others.” 
“ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 


Postscript.—Since this article was in type the proposals of the Ministry 
with reference to local finance have been explained to the House of Commons 
in connection with their scheme for Local Government. They are framed very 
much on the lines laid down in the article, and to that extent command our 
approval. How Mr. Goschen purposes to raise the £1,800,000 from personalty, 
and the £826,000 from new licences, has yet to be revealed; it is to be hoped 
that it will not be done by inflicting any fresh burden on those who already 
suffer from the enormous growth of rates in towns. The grant of £1,800,000 
is, moreover, directly obnoxious to the criticisms of grants of “‘ lump sums,” 
set forth in the article, while our suggestion to hand over the house duty to 
local authorities, and recoup the imperial revenue from personalty, is free from 
this objection. The distribution of £520,000 of this sum for main roads, being 
double the grant now made, is specially objectionable, as being an excessive 
relief of land, which is lightly burdened, as compared with towns, which are 
heavily burdened. Another and even more serious blemish is the proposal to 
give publicans a vested interest in their licences, with compensation for discon- 
tinuance ; this is so grave a blot that it is almost incredible that it will obtain 
any considerable support. Should it become law, it is easy to foresee that an 
agitation for the repeal of the enactment will commence at once, and not cease 
until it is successful. The evils and the frauds of compensation from public 
funds, on whatever cause arising, have been so flagrant, that scarcely any 
criticism can be too severe to apply to a Minister who deliberately proposes to 
open up a fresh, and, if opened, a gigantic channel for such misappropria- 
tion of public funds. 








THE DISCOVERY OF THE SOLOMON 
ISLANDS. 


DESCRIPTIONS of newly discovered countries and their inhabitants are 
extremely attractive and interesting to almost every one who is not 
exclusively preoccupied with his own affairs, or with those immediately 
around him. But of all the habitable parts of our little globe few 
now remain to be described, and still fewer to be discovered. Among 
those of which the public know next to nothing, and concerning 
which geographers and ethnologists knew but little until recently, 
are the Solomon Islands. Happily, we are now enabled to become 
acquainted with this extensive and especially interesting group of 
tropical islands; and, though the knowledge of them which is as 
yet rendered accessible to us is partial, and is mainly restricted to a 
small number of the many islands constituting the group, that 
knowledge, owing to the scientific character of the observer who has 
offered it to the public, is, so far as it extends, undoubtedly accurate. 
For this knowledge we are chiefly indebted to the two very interest- 
ing volumes recently published by Dr. H. B. Guppy, which, though 
published simultaneously, form two separate works. One of them 
contains a description of the geological and general features of the 
islands ;! the other gives a large amount of information concerning 
their climate, their flora, their fauna, and, especially, concerning 
their human inhabitants.? This volume is also enriched by a trans- 
lation, made by Dr. Guppy himself, from a Spanish manuscript, of 
a most important and intensely interesting journal, extending to 
upwards of fifty octavo pages. This journal, written by Hernando 
Gallego, one of the original discoverers of the islands, upwards of 
320 years ago, has not hitherto been published. 

In the beginning of 1881, her Majesty’s ship Lark was fitted out 
“as a surveying ship in the Western Pacific,” and Dr. Guppy was 
selected by Sir John Watt Reid, the Medical Director-General of 
the Navy, to be appointed as surgeon. “For this selection,” Dr. 
Guppy tells us, ‘he was also in some measure indebted to the late 


1 The Solomon Islands: their Geology, General Features, and Suitability for Coloniza- 
tion. By H. B. Guppy, M.B., F.G.S., late Surgeon R.N. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein, Lowrey & Co, 1887. 

® The Solomon Islands and the Natives. By H. B. Guppy, M.B., F.G.S. London : 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 1887. 
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Sir Frederick Evans, then hydrographer, who was desirous that a 
person possessing tastes for natural history should be chosen.” Cer- 
tainly, the wisdom of the selection has been amply justified by its 
results. Dr. Guppy not only made the best possible use of the 
time and opportunity afforded him while the Lark was occupied 
in her survey, but brought to his interesting work a mind at once 
scientifically trained, stored with a large amount of scientific know- 
ledge, and imbued with an enthusiastic, as well as a genuine, love of 
scientific investigation. Those results are presented to us in the 
two excellently printed and handsomely bound volumes now before 
us. The extensive, varied, thoroughly interesting and trustworthy 
information they contain cannot fail to ensure for them a cordial 
welcome from every intelligent reader who becomes acquainted with 
them, Availing ourselves of them, we shall now endeavour to give 
a brief sketch of the Solomon Islands and of the history of their 
discovery. 

The islands constituting the group called the Solomon Islands are 
very numerous: there are seven principal islands, and many small 
ones, differing greatly from each other in size, as well as in various 
other respects. The seven large islands are named, respectively, Bou- 
gainville, Choiseul, Isabel, New Georgia, Guadalcanar, St. Christoval, 
and Maleita. The whole group lies south of the equator in the 
western part of the Pacific Ocean, about a thousand miles from the 
north-east coast of Australia, and forms the easternmost part of the 
Indian Archipelago. The north end of the most westerly of the chief 
islands, Bougainville, is in latitude 5° south, and longitude 155° east. 
The south end of the most easterly of the chief islands, St. 
Christoval, extends to the southernmost part of latitude 10° south, 
and to the 162nd degree of east longitude. The islands form, 
collectively, a sort of chain extending along a line parallel with the 
north-east coast of Australia, from the northern extremity of the 
island of Bougainville in a south-eastern direction to the south-east 
point of the island of St. Christoval. 

The island of Bougainville is the largest and loftiest of the group : 
itis about 110 miles long, 30 miles broad, and “ its loftiest mountain 
peaks attain a height varying between 7000 and 10,000 feet above 
the sea.” Guadalcanar, “the finest and most interesting of the 
Solomon group,” is about 80 miles long, and, on an average, is about 
25 miles broad. “Its eastern portion rises in lofty mountain masses, 
which attain, in ‘Mount Lammas,’ an elevation of 8005 feet above the 
sea.” St. Christoval is over 70 miles in length; it is about 22 miles 
broad in its broadest part ; but its average breadth is, probably, about 
15 miles, and it reaches an elevation of about 4100 feet. The remain- 
ing four of the seven islands named are also of considerable size: 
Isabel and Maleita appear to be each from 80 to 90 miles long; 
Choiseul and New Georgia are each somewhat less extensive. Among 
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the most notable of the smaller islands we may mention Fauro, 
which is 12 miles long; Alu, 11 miles long, 7 broad, and 350 feet 
high; Treasury, 9 miles long, 5 and a half miles broad, and 1150 
feet high ; Ugi, 6 miles long, 2 and a half miles broad, and 500 feet 
high; Simbo, 4 miles long ; Savo, which is circular, and 3 miles in 
diameter ; Santa Anna, 2 and a half mileslong, and 2 broad; Piedu, 
2 miles long; and the two tiny groups—the Shortland Islands and 
the Florida Islands. 

Though the Solomon Islands were discovered as early as 1567, the 
knowledge then gained, and actually recorded, of their position and 
character was soon afterwards lost, and the vague tradition of their 
existence and discovery was long treated as a myth which itself 
became almost forgotten. And yet their Spanish discoverers 
actually spent six months, 320 years ago, in examining them, and at 
that time took formal possession of them in the name of “ His 
Majesty” the King of Spain! 

It appears that only in the second quarter of the present century 
the existence of the journal written by Hernando Gallego, one of the 
officers of the expedition by which the Solomon Islands were dis- 
covered, became known to geographers. The original manuscript was, 
a few years since, in the possession of Mr. Amhurst. There is a 
copy of it in the library of the British Museum: this copy was 
purchased of M. Fr. Michelena y Roiss in 1848. It is a translation 
of this copy which is “‘ given in great part” by Dr. Guppy, and which 
gives a detailed account of the discovery of the islands in ques- 
tion. Gallego explains why he wrote the journal as follows :— 

“Tt moved the mind of that most Christian and most Catholic monarch, 
Don Philip, to write to his Governor, the most illustrious Lope Garcia de 
Castro, that he should convert every infidel to Christ. Imbued with this’ 
feeling, I have made it my first object, by means of this relation and of the 
additions made by me to the sea-chart, to enable the missionaries who are to 
guide the infidels into the vineyard of the Lord, to know where these places 
will be found, and to learn how to navigate these seas, exposed to the fury 
ofthe winds, and how all dangers and enemies may be avoided. This is my 


design, unless I am otherwise convinced. Let the curious accept this brief 
discourse. It is from fear that its author has not wished to print it.” 


“The Governor of Peru, Lope Garcia de Castro, gave orders for the 
equipment of two ships of the fleet for the discovery of certain 
islands and a continent (tierra firme), concerning which his Catholic 
Majesty D. Philip II. had summoned a number of persons versed 
in mathematics in order to deliberate on the plan to be followed. 
After selecting the vessels, he nominated as General in command of 
the expedition his nephew, Alvaro de Mendana; as commander of 
the troops (Maestro de Campo), Pedro de Ortega Valencia; as the 
Royal Ensign, D. Fernando Enriquez; and lastly, as Chief Pilot— 
to quote the words of the journal— myself, the said Hernando 
Gallego.’ ” 
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“The number of all that embarked on this voyage, including, 
besides the soldiers and sailors, four Franciscan friars, and the servants, 
was a hundred. The preparations were made with such alacrity and 
willingness that the ships were fitted out with a dispatch that seemed 
scarcely credible; and on the 19th day of November 1566, being 
Wednesday, the day of St. Isabel, the two ships sailed from Callao, 
the port of the City of Kings.” 

The two ships sailed westerly across the Pacific Ocean. Gallego 
recorded in his journal the course they pursued and the distance 
they accomplished each day. Buoyed up with hope, the crews 
believed, day after day, that they were on the point of discovering 
the land; but, when the last day of the year arrived, and still no 
land was to be seen, their courage began to give way. “The pilots 
told me,” writes Gallego in his journal, “that I was the only person 
who was not disheartened after having sailed so many leagues without 
seeing land, and when I told them that they would suffer no ill, and 
that, with the favour of God, they would the see the land at the end 
of January, they all kept silent, and made no reply.” 

Gallego seems to have been the life and soul of the expedition— 
the one who kept up the drooping spirits of the crews. On the 12th 
of January he writes :— 

“ They signalled from the A lmiranta [the General’s ship] to ask where the 
land should be. I replied that it lay, in my opinion, 300 leagues away, and 
that at all events we should not sight it until the end of the month. At this 
time some of the people began to doubt whether we should ever see the land. 
But I always told them that, if God was with them, it would be His pleasure 
that they should not suffer ill.” 

Happily, in this instance, Gallego did not prove a true prophet; 
but no doubt his false prophecy was willingly forgiven him. Instead 
of waiting anxiously tili the end of the month for the sight of land, 
it was found on the 15th. 

“A seaman went to the top, and discovered land in the shape of a small 
island We were about six leagues from it, because, being a low 
island, it could not be seen at a greater distance We reached it at 

It has many reefs about it, and has quite a bay of the sea 
in the middle of it. After we had arrived, I found the latitude to be 
Seven canoes full of people started from the island. Some 
turned back to the shore, and the remainder came off to the ship. But 
when they saw so many persons they returned to the beach, and made great: 
bonfires, The people in the canoes were naked, and of a tawny hue. 
When the Almiranta arrived, we agreed that no boats should land until the 
next day, as it was then evening. And when it dawned, it blew so strong 
from the north-west that we drifted a quarter of a league to the leeward of 
the island. I wished to reach it, but could not as the wind was so strong 
that we could carry no sail.” 

Fearing that if they attempted to beat up to it the ships might 
be broken to pieces on the reefs, and seeing that, as the island was 
inhabited, ‘‘the rest could not be far away,’ ane advised that 
they should be searched for. 
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“The soldiers murmured because they were unwilling to leave the island. 
. . « « Being weary of the voyage, they took no pains to conceal their dis- 
pleasure; but I cheered and consoled them with the assurance that they 
would meet with no misfortune, and that, with the grace of God, I would 
give them more land than they would be able to people.” 


Leaving this island (which, as Dr. Guppy remarks, “it is scarcely 
possible to identify with any of the islands marked in the latest 
Admiralty charts”), Gallego gave it the name of the Island of Jesus, 
“ because,” he writes, “ we arrived at it on the day after that which 
we accounted the 15th of January.” 

Continuing their voyage, these explorers discovered, February 1, 
some banks of reefs with some islets in the middle of them. Leav- 
ing these shoals, they steered south-west, and on the morning of the 
7th of February, writes Gallego :— 


“T ordered a seaman to go aloft to the top and scan the south for land, because 
there seemed to be in that quarter an elevated mass; and the seaman reported 
Every one received the news with feelings of great joy and 

gratitude for the favour which God had granted them through the interces- 
sion of the Blessed Virgin, the Glorious Mother of God, whom we all 
believed to be our mediator; and the ‘Te Deum Laudamus’ was sung. 
They were distant from the land when they first saw it about fifteen leagues.” 


As they approached it, ‘‘they discovered much more land belonging 
to the same island, which appeared to be a continent. They did 
not get up to it until the evening of the next day, Sunday, the 8th 
of February.” When they were searching for a place of safety for 
their ships, “although it was midday, a star,” according to Gallego, 
“appeared to” them “ over the entrance of the reef.” 


“ Taking it as a guide and asa good omen [he writes] we were cheered in spirit 
and became more hopeful Presently we entered the harbour with 
the star over the bow, and we anchored, the Almiranta entering shortly 
afterwards It was the day of Santa Polonia, the 9th of February. 
The harbour, which is in the latitude of 7° 50”, we named the port of 
Santa Isabel del Estrella, and we named the island Santa Isabel. The 
Indians called the island Camba Having disembarked with the other 
captains, I took possession of the island in the name of His Majesty. A 
cross was erected; and I chose a convenient place for building a brigantine.” 


This was quickly built and rigged, and on the 4th of April was 
launched. Gallego and Ortega, with eighteen soldiers and twelve 
sailors, embarked in her, April 7, and, leaving the port, set out to 
discover other islands and harbours. 

It is impossible, of course, within the limits assigned to this 
article, to give an account of the explorations and discoveries which 
were made by these intrepid Spaniards, chiefly by means of the 
brigantine. They spent six months in prosecuting their discoveries ; 
they acquainted themselves with nearly the whole of the numerous 
islands constituting the group in question ; they took formal posses- 
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sion, in the name of their king, of almost every one of the islands of 
any size, and they gave names to the majority of the small islands 
as well as to the large ones—excepting that of Bougainville. Dr. 
Guppy has given a list of the islands named by the Spaniards which 
do not, at present, bear the names given to them by their original 
discoverers ; and, as he justly says, “ It would be a graceful compli- 
ment to the gallant Gallego, who was the central figure of this 
expedition, if, after the lapse of more than three centuries, the 
Spanish names should be associated with these islands in the Admi- 
ralty charts.” 

Gallego would fain have prolonged his explorations, but his com- 
panions would not allow him to do so, ‘‘ because they were all dis- 
heartened and wished to return to Peru.” They began their perilous 
return voyage August 11. Sailing to windward of the small islands, 
Santa Catalina and Santa Anna, the easternmost, and those they 
saw last, of the Solomon group, they shaped their course north-east 
by east and lost sight of them, and thus finally left behind them the 
islands among which they had sojourned during six months. 

On reaching latitude 8° north, September 17, they arrived at the 
small group of inhabited islands which was called, by Gallego, San 
Bartolomeo, and which Dr. Guppy has identified as the “ Musquillo 
Islands.” ‘There were many houses and much people and villos in 
these islands;” but “the people fled, abandoning their houses,” 
when the voyagers landed to get fresh water. Finding none, they 
set sail again, and, September 22, they discovered a low islet which 
Gallego named San Francisco, and which is now known as Wake’s 
Island. It was inhabited only by birds. Again, their hope of 
getting fresh water was frustrated. On reaching latitude 30° N., 
October 14, they were overtaken by a terrible squall, succeeded by 
a prolonged storm. The two ships lost sight of each other; their 
sails were blown to shivers; the mainmast of each ship had to be 
cut away ; the boat of each was lost ; and blankets had to be used as 
sails. Referring to himself and his companions in this ship, the 
Capitana, Gallego writes: ‘‘We were much wearied, and suffered 
from hunger and thirst, as they did not allow us more than half a 
pint of stinking water and eight ounces of biscuit, a few very black 
beans, and oil; besides which there was nothing else in the ship. 
Many of our people were unable from weakness to eat any more food.” 

Happily, at length, December 12, they reached the coast of Old 
California in latitude 30° N., and, December 23, having no boat, 
they “went ashore on a raft of casks to get water. There we made 
another raft of rushes and some casks, on which we carried on board 
twelve casks of water and many fish that we caught.” On the 24th 
of January 1569 they entered the port of Santiago. Before they left 
it they had a joyful surprise: three days after their arrival, ‘the 
Almiranta hove in sight. She was much in want of water and 
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provisions ; and she carried no boat, which, like ourselves, she had 
cast over in the great storms; and her mainmast was cut away.” 
Stopping on their way at intervening ports, the Capitana entered 
the port of Realajo, April 4, and the Almiranta five days after- 
wards. Here the two ships were beached, repaired, and re-victualled 
at a cost of 1800 pesos (dollars), which Gallego advanced as a loan 
“for the service of His Majesty.” They left this port May 28, 
and finally, June 19, reached Point Santa Elena exactly nineteen 
months from the date when they started from Callao. ‘On Sunday, 
the 26th of June, Don Fernando Enriquez left with the news for 
Lima or the City of the Kings.” : 


Mendana, nephew of Philip II., and the chief commander of the 
expedition above described, was animated by a lifelong ambition to 
colonize the group of islands he and his co-voyagers had discovered, 
and thus to add one more to the vast possessious of Spain. “In 
order to further his great aim, he gave to these islands the name of 
the ‘Isles of Solomon,’ to the end that the Spaniards, supposing 
them to be the islands whence Solomon obtained his gold for the 
Temple at Jerusalem, might be induced to go and inhabit them.” 
But Mendana was not destined to witness the accomplishment of his 
purpose. The appearance of Drake in the Pacific Ocean some years 
after the return of the Spanish expedition to Peru caused Mendana’s 
scheme of colonization to be abandoned ; for it was feared that if 
Drake should become aware of the existence and position of the 
islands, it might be impossible to prevent them from being seized by 
the English. Therefore, to keep all knowledge of them from the 
English, “the publication of the official narrative of Mendana’s 
voyage was purposely delayed;” and “so strong a pressure was 
brought to bear on Gallego, the Chief Pilot of the expedition, that 
he was afraid to publish his journal.” Hence, “it not only re- 
mained in manuscript up to the present day, but, as before stated, 
was not brought to light until the second quarter of the present 
century.” 

Mendana persisted in his resolution to plant a Spanish colony in 
the Solomon Islands ; and, at length, when he had become an elderly 
man, “a change occurred in the viceroyalty of Peru, and under the 
auspices of the new Viceroy an expedition of four ships was fitted 
out, on which were embarked sailors, soldiers, and emigrants to the 
total number of four hundred.” At the head of this expedition, 
Mendana, accompanied by his wife, Donna Isabella Baretto, sailed 
from Peru in 1595—twenty-eight years after the return of the first 
expedition. When about half-way across the Pacific, Mendana dis- 
covered a group of islands which he believed to be those he was in 
quest of; but he soon became convinced of his mistake, and the 
voyage was continued during thirty-three days. Then, when general 
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discontent expressed by the crews seemed likely to end in revolt, the 
ships were overtaken by a rain-storm; and after the clouds lifted, 
the voyagers saw within a league of them the shore of a large island. 
The discovery was signalled from the flag-ship to the other three 
vessels, but only two replied: the third, with “ probably over a 
hundred souls on board,” which had been seen two or three hours 
before, was never seen or heard of again. Mendana believed at first that 
the island was one of those he was in search of, but he was soon unde- 
ceived. Nevertheless, the search was abandoned, and the Spaniards 
proceeded to plant themselves on the shore of a harbour in the 
island which they had discovered, and to which they gave the name of 
Santa Cruz. Many of the colonists were destroyed by disease, and 
many others by the poisoned arrows of the natives; mutiny broke 
out and added to these disasters ; Mendana, broken-hearted, sickened 
and died ; Donna Isabella’s brother, who had been selected by Mendana 
as his successor, died a fortnight afterwards in consequence of a wound 
he received in an affray with the natives; the survivors of the four 
hundred who left Peru, thoroughly disheartened, abandoned their 
colonial enterprise, and left the island in the three remaining ships ; 
two of them finally reached the Philippine Islands; but the third, 
the Fragata, lost the company of the other ships, and “ never more 
appeared.” 

Among those who reached the Philippines was Quiros, who acted 
as the pilot of Mendana, and who, as well as Gallego, accompanied 
him in the expedition which resulted in the original discovery of the 
Solomon Islands. ‘‘ Nothing daunted by disaster and ill-success,” 
Quiros determined to renew the search for those islands “ and the other 
unknown lands in that region.” He returned to Peru and sought 
assistance to fit out another expedition: the Viceroy referred him to 
the Court of Spain; and, finally, after several years’ delay he was 
supplied with two ships, which set sail from Callao at the close of 1605, 
He was accompanied by Louis Vaez de Torres as second in command. 
In the course of his exploring, he discovered a group of islands 
called by the natives Zawmaco—now known as the Duff Group, and 
an island called Twucopia, one of the New Hebrides. Here, owing 
to a mutiny which broke out on board his own ship, his enterprise 
came to an end: “ without being able to acquaint Torres of what 
had happened, he left the anchorage unperceived in the middle hours 
of the night, and, after making an ineffectual attempt to find Santa 
Cruz, sailed for Mexico. He returned to Spain, and in the course of 
several years presented at least fifty memorials to the king request- 
ing authority to undertake a new expedition for the further explora- 
tion of the Isles of Solomon, and for the colonization of ‘ Australia 
del Espiritu Santo.” At length, in 1614, when already an old man, 
he left Spain for Callao bearing the long sought-for commission from 
the king. ‘ Death, however, overtook him at Panama on his way 
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to Peru; and with Quiros died all the grand hopes which he had 
fostered of adding the unknown southern continent to the dominion 
of Spain.” We are not told what was the personal fate of the 
unfortunate Gallego, who, at all events, suffered cruelly by the burial 
of his precious journal during nearly 300 years. Gallego, though 
undoubtedly the intellectual chief of the expedition, was, in fact, a 
subordinate officer. The supreme commander was Mendana, and 
whatever official report of the discoveries which were made, if any 
such report were drawn up, must have been presented by him to the 
Spanish Government, Gallego having no official recognition except 
by virtue of the authority of Mendana, whose authority ceased when 
his function as supreme commander was terminated by the return of 
the expedition to Peru; and thus the author of the long-lost journal 
seemingly retired from active life. At all events, he disappeared 
so completely that the efforts which have been made to track out his 
subsequent career have proved futile. He is, therefore, known to 
posterity solely as the author of his extremely important and interest- 
ing journal. In 1613, forty-five years after the return of the 
expedition to Peru, Dr. Figueroa published, at Madrid, a work in 
which he incorporated “a very brief and imperfect account” of the 
discovery of the Solomon Islands by the Spaniards ; and, though he 
does not name the source of his information, it is evident, as Dr. 
Guppy points out, that that information was derived, directly or 
indirectly, from Gallego’s journal. The fact that Figueroa knew of 
its existence makes its suppression until the second quarter of the 
present century especially astounding. 

After the death of Quiros, 150 years passed away before any 
further knowledge of the Solomon Islands was obtained, or indeed, 
as it seems, before they were seen again by any European. Mean- 
while, the traditional belief in their discovery had almost died out 
even in Peru, ‘‘ where the actual existence of these islands came to 
be doubted ; and successive Viceroys held it a political maxim to treat 
the question of the existence of the Solomon Islands as a romance!” 

In 1767, an exploring expedition, consisting of two ships, the 
Dolphin, commanded by Captain Wallis, and the Swallow, commanded 
by Carteret, left Plymouth for the Pacific. After passing the 
Straits of Magellan the two ships were separated. Captain Carteret 
sailed westward, and, being in 167° W. long. and 10°S. lat., kept his 
course westward in the same parallel, “ in hopes,” as he remarks, “ to 
have fallen in with some of the islands called Solomon’s Islands.” 
Having reached the meridian 177° 30’ E. long. without finding them, 
he came to the conclusion “ that if there were any such islands their 
situation was erroneously laid down.” Continuing his course about 
1000 miles still more westward he arrived at a group of islands, the 
largest of which he supposed to be the Santa Cruz of Mendana, which 
had not been visited by any European since his disastrous attempt 
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to found a colony there 170 years before. He saw and renamed 
several of these islands, and communicated with the natives ; and some 
of the islands he named are still known by the names he gave them ; 
but he was wholly unconscious that he had re-discovered the Solomon 
Islands—the very group he was in search of. 

In 1768, the French navigator, Bougainville, came upon the 
west coast of a large island now known by the name he gave it— 
Choiseul Island, one of the Solomon group. After passing through 
the straits, and along the coast of the large island which now bears 
his name, he left the Solomon Islands wholly ignorant, as appears 
from his own narrative, that he, too, had been actually visiting the 
very archipelago the existence and position of which were at that 
time subjects of keen interest to geographers. Again, M. de Surville, 
commanding an expedition which sailed from Pondicherry in 1769, 
reached the north-east coast of the island, St. Isabel, and sighted 
other islands of the Solomon group, to which he gave names; and, 
afterwards, “in total ignorance of the fact that he had been cruis- 
ing amongst the islands of the lost archipelago of Mendana, 
Surville now directed his course for New Zealand.” Two years 
later Maurelle, the Spanish navigator, came upon the Candelaria 
shoals which lie some distance to the north of Isabel Island, and 
approached another, the Roncador shoal, which is also north of, but 
nearer to, that island. ‘‘ Thus,” as Dr. Guppy observes, “ it nearly 
fell to the lot of the Spanish nation to be among the first to find 
the group they had originally discovered.” But Maurelle, unaware 
of his nearness to it, proceeded on his voyage. A like fate befell 
Lieutenant Shortland, who, convoying a fleet of transports from Port 
Jackson to Europe in 1788, reached the south coast of St. Christoval. 
He skirted the south side of the Solomon group, and passing through 
Bougainville Straits, to which he gave his own name, he continued 
on his voyage unconscious that he had re-discovered the long-lost 
Solomon Islands. But so accurate were his observations along the 
south side of these islands that the names given by him to its 
numerous headlands are retained in the present Admiralty chart. 
Moreover, it is from him that “ Mount Lammas,” the highest peak of 
Guadalcanar, received its name. 

Seven years, however, before Shortland visited the islands, and 
while Maurelle was in their vicinity, a sagacious as well as patient 
and laborious Frenchman, M. Buache, collating and reflecting on 
the several observations of Carteret, Bougainville, and Surville, 
demonstrated to the French Academy of Sciences, in 1781, that the 
islands which these navigators had visited and to which each of 
them, supposing himself to be their first discoverer, had given 
different names, were in reality the long-lost islands of the Solomon 
group. This conclusion was generally recognized by French geo- 
graphers as most probably true; and when the illustrious navigator 
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La Pérouse was setting out, in 1785, on his “ill-fated expedition,” 
he was instructed to examine with especial care the numerous 
islands of the Solomon group. This he was fated not to do: his 
ships were totally wrecked on the “ reef-girt shores of Vanicoro,” he 
and his men being never seen again by any European. ‘This calamity, 
as Dr. Guppy remarks, “ must have been, in a double sense, a cause 
of disappointment to M. Fleurieu, who, following in the steps of 
M. Buache, had hoped to demonstrate the correctness of the views 
of the French geographers by the results of the explorations of La 
Pérouse.” However, M. Fleurieu’s work, Découvertes des Francois 
en 1768 et 1769 dans le sud-est de la Nouvelle Guinée, confirmed 
decisively the demonstration of Bauche that the discoveries of 
Carteret, Bougainville, Surville, and Shortland were each discoveries 
of one and the same group of islands, and that, undoubtedly, these 
were the “ long-lost islands of the Solomon group.” 

Admiral Dentrecasteaux, commanding a French expedition whick 
was cruising in the western Pacific for the purpose of ascertaining 
the fate of La Pérouse, and of making a detailed exploration of the 
Solomon Islands, visited them in 1792, but he does not appear to 
have added much to the pre-existing knowledge of them. They 
were afterwards visited successively by an American, Captain Morell, 
in the clipper Margaret Oakley, bound on a trading and exploring 
voyage, in 1834; by the French navigator, Dumont D’Urville, in 
1838 ; by Captain Sir Edward Belcher, in H.M.S. Sulphur, in 1840 ; 
by Captain Andrew Cheyne, in the trading schooner, Naiad, in 
1844; by a French Roman Catholic bishop, together with eighteen 
priests, in 1847; by M. Dutaillis, in command of the French corvette 
LP Ariane, in 1848; by Mr. Benjamin Boyd, in his yacht Wanderer, 
in 1851; and by Captain Denham in H.M.S. Herald, in 1854. 

From 1595, the year of Mendana’s disastrous attempt to plant a 
colony of Spaniards on the Solomon Islands, to 1851, when Mr. Boyd 
visited them, the life-history of the Europeans who have been more 
or less occupied in connection with them has been in many cases 
deplorably tragic. We have already mentioned the fate of Mendana 
and Quiros, and of at least 200 of Mendana’s companions who lost 
their lives in the first year of their colonizing enterprise. Of the 
French commanders who visited the Solomon Islands, or who sought 
to do so, all, except Bougainville, “died during the voyage or shortly 
after their return. Surville was drowned on his arrival at Peru, 
La Pérouse met his untimely fate at Vanicoro, and neither of the 
two commanders of the expedition that was sent in search of him 
survived the voyage: Dentrecasteaux died from scurvy off New 
Britain, and his companion, Huon Kermadec, died before the ships 
left New Caledonia. Lastly, D’Urville was killed in a railway acci- 
dent at Paris, whilst engaged in the completion of the narrative of 
his expedition.” Moreover, the French Roman Catholic bishop, 
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already mentioned, was killed by the natives almost as soon as he had 
landed ; they are supposed to have murdered him for the sake of 
possessing themselves of his dress and his ornaments. In the same 
year, 1847, three French missionaries were murdered by the hill- 
tribes of St. Christoval. Finally, in September 1851, Mr. Boyd, 
who left his yacht Wanderer at anchor, and who, accompanied by a 
native of Panapa, landed with his gun at Guadalcanar, was never 
seen again. Both he and his companion “appear to have met with 
their death at the hands of the natives soon after landing. A great 
number of natives attacked the yacht, but were repulsed by the crew 
with grape-shot and musketry.” After ‘an ineffectual search was 
made for Mr. Boyd and his companion, ... . the Wanderer left 
the group, and in the following month she was totally lost on the bar 
of Port Macquarie on the Australian coast.” 


We shall now attempt to give a brief outline of the main features 
of the Solomon Islands. 

The islands, as a whole, are undoubtedly of volcanic origin; 
in several, igneous rocks form their characteristic feature; and, 
in those seemingly of a calcareous nature, there are, neverthe- 
less, central nuclei of a volcanic character, over which the calcareous 
strata have been deposited, As stated by Dr. Guppy: “It is most 
probable that the greater number of the seven large islands of the 
group are mainly composed of these ancient and highly altered 
voleanic rocks. ‘The island of Bougainville, however, would appear 
to be of more recent volcanic origin. It seems to be formed by a 
linear series of lofty mountain-cones, one at least of which is active 
at the present day.” New Georgia has probably the same structure. 
Those islands which “are composed entirely, or in the main, of 
recently erupted rocks . . . . possess craters, and sometimes exhibit 
signs of latent activity.” There is reason to believe that some of 
the islands have been formed by the deposit of volcanic mud, of 
foraminiferous shells, and, later, of crusts of coral limestone, over 
the tops of submerged volcanoes. Referring to Treasury Island, 
Dr. Guppy says: “‘ Here a submarine volcanic peak has been brought 
up to within the depths at which reef-corals thrive, partly by constant 
piling up of sediment, but mainly by the upheaving movements. 
Tn all probability Ugi Island has had the same history; but there 
is this difference, that denudation has not yet exposed the ancient 
submerged volcanic peak.” 

There are several islands in which calcareous formations of coral 
origin are the main, or even exclusive, feature. For example, the 
Three Sisters and Stirling Island, which do not reach to a hundred 
feet in height, are composed entirely of coral limestone. “Then 
there are islands, such as Alu, the principal one of the Shoriland 
Islands, in which the volcanic mass has become an eccentric nucleus 
from which line after line of barrier reef has been advanced, based 
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on the soft deposits. These deposits contain, amongst other organic 
remains, the shells of Pteropods and the tests of foraminifera in great 
abundance Then we have the upraised atoll of Santa Anna 
which, within the small compass of a height of 470 feet, displays 
the stages of its growth; first, the original submerged volcanic peak ; 
then the investing soft deposit; and over all a ring of coral lime- 
stone that cannot far exceed 150 feet in thickness, Lastly, we come 
to the mountainous islands, such as St. Christoval,which are composed 
in mass of very ancient volcanic rocks flanked on the lower slopes of 
their sea-borders by recent calcareous formations.” : 

An interesting feature of the Solomon Islands, and one which is 
very common in limestone formations, consists in the remarkable 
caves found in Ugi Island and in one of the islands of the Florida 
group. ‘The chief inhabitants of these caves are large bats.’ 

“When I visited this locality with Mr. Howard in July 1882 [says Dr- 
Guppy], we were obliged before entering to drive out a large number of 
the bats by which the caves were tenanted. We first found ourselves in an 
irregular chamber from twenty-five to thirty feet across, in which rubbish 
and masses of rock had accumulated. This we named the hall. Passing 
under a low arch, we entered a large circular chamber, which communicated 
with the external air by a funnel-shaped hole in the roof, situated about forty 
feet overhead. We named this chamber the saloon. Turning to the right, 
we descended a narrow dark passage, bearing small stalagmites on its sides, 
that brought us to a small chamber, named the study, which is really the 
lower portion of the outer chamber. Whilst we were ascending the narrow 
passage, the large bats extinguished my candle, knocked the matches out of 
my hand, and made themselves generally unpleasant.” 

In the eastern island of the Florida group, between two and 
three miles from the native village of Gaeta, are some very re- 
markable limestone caverns, known by the natives as the Suku 
Caves, and by them believed until recently to have no ending. 
Dr. Guppy visited them under the guidance of Bishop Selwyn, 
and has given an interesting description of them; but want of 
space prevents us from quoting it here. The Rev. Alfred Penny 
was the first white man who visited these caves. There is one 
entrance, but, at a distance of about two hundred yards within, the 
cavern bifurcates. ‘One arm,” says Mr. Penny, ‘‘ by far the larger 
though not the longer, extended only a little distance, and then 
came to an abrupt end. The other, out of which the river rushed, 
led away into the heart of the mountain; but so low was the roof 
that it did not seem to be more than a yard clear of the water.” 
Mr. Penny penetrated only a little distance beyond the point of 
bifurcation ; but his account of the cavern given to Bishop Selwyn 
induced the bishop to declare that he would follow up the course of 
the river as far as he could, notwithstanding the possibility of 
encountering an alligator, although the fear of doing so had prevented 
Mr. Penny from prolonging his exploration. We give his brief 
account of the bishop’s achievement :— 
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‘Taking candles and matches, a bundle of stout fishing-lines, and a 
hatchet, he started one day with a couple of guides for the place. When 
they came to the point where the course of the river turns off into the small 
arm of the cavern, they made fast one end of the fishing-line to a rock, and 
taking the roll with them they paid it out as they advanced. The object of 
this was twofold—to measure the distance, and as a precaution, in case their 
candle came to an end, when they would be able to find their way hack by 
the line. In places the roof was so low that they had to crouch as they 
waded ; in others it rose so high that the faint light of their candles failed 
to pierce its gloom. Sometimes, as the channel widened, the water was 
shallow ; and again, as it narrowed, the water came breast-high. At last 
they saw a flicker of daylight, and presently they came out into a valley, 
which the guides had never seen before, on the other side of the mountain. 
The river, now alittle stream, rose close by, and flowed into the opening from 
which they had just emerged. The length of the cavern was 730 yards. 
The only living creature they met was a huge eel, but he was quite friendly, 
and did not offer to fight or fly. He might have been blind as he lived in 
the dark, but he was strangely indifferent to what must have been a most 
exceptional incident in his life, a visit from a bishop.” ! 


At the present time there does not seem to be more than one 
voleano in activity ; this is in the centre of Bougainville Island, and 
is called Bagana, It forms a conspicuous object for passing vessels, 
and is visible from the west coast of the Shortland Islands, more 
than fifty miles away. In 1884 there was a great explosion in this 
volcano, by which a number of natives were killed ; and, from infor- 
mation gathered by Dr. Guppy from several sources, it seems that 
this volcano has been in continual eruption for the last fifteen or 
twenty years, A great number of volcanoes, either dormant or 
extinct, are scattered throughout the group, sometimes rising, ir 
small islets, to only a slight elevation above the sea-level, but in 
other cases becoming huge cloud-capped cones reaching to a height 
of from 7000 to 10,000 feet above the sea. 

The small island of Savo, “ which lies off the north-west end of 
Guadalcanar,” which “is circular in form, about three miles in 
diameter, and just 1800 feet in height, is simply a volcanic moun- 
tain. Thisisland was called, by Gallego, Sesarga, and in 1567, when 
the group was discovered, its volcano was in full activity. The last 
eruption of it seems to have occurred about thirty-five or forty years 
since, when large quantities of water, dust, and ashes were ejected, 
and several natives were killed.” From the reports of observers 
during the period between 1874 and 1882, Dr. Guppy learnt that at 
that time sulphurous vapours escaped from the volcano, and that “a 
white cloud displaying lightning [ feriili] in its midst used to form 
over the mountain-top in the evening. Of late years, these vapours, 
according to the reports of the natives, have been evolved in much 
less quantity. On account of the waning activity of its vent, the 
volcanic character of Savo is not generally known.” 


1 Ten Years in Melanesia. By the Rev. Alfred Penny, M.A. London: Wells 
Gardner, Darton & Co. Pp. 109, 110, 
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In the volcanic island of Simbo the lava is extensively decomposed, 
and in it are several fumaroles from which watery vapour is dis- 
charged in considerable quantities. The temperature of the watery 
vapour in three of these holes was found by Dr. Guppy to range 
from 175° to 180°, and did not vary two degrees in the space of two 
hours. At a village from 700 to 800 feet above the level of the 
sea he found two fumaroles emitting watery vapour, which is em- 
ployed by the natives for cooking purposes. In one of the fumaroles 
he registered a temperature between 208° and 290°. There are also 
in this island boiling springs, which, in fact, are small fumaroles to 
which sea water has access. ‘‘ Forming incrustations around these 
holes, and on the rocks in their vicinity, are deposits of sulphur, 
alum, gypsum, and opal, the last usually milk-white, but sometimes 
approaching hyalite in appearance. The sulphur and alum are in 
considerable quantities, and might be easily worked.” 

Considering the volcanic character of these islands, the reader 
will, of course, expect that earthquakes among them are of frequent 
occurrence. Dr. Guppy consoles us by the assurance “that, as a 
rule, they are of moderate character ;” but he says :— 


“When anchored near the shore, it is possible, more especially in the 
stillness of the night, to get some corroborative evidence in the case of 
a true shock. Very often the rumbling ‘sound that precedes the shock 
may be heard, and sometimes, if the ship is anchored near a coral-islet, 
frequented by fruit-pigeons, the cries of the startled birds in the trees 
accompany the tremulous motion of the cable. It is, however, probable that 
earthquake-shocks occur with greater violence and in greater number in the 
region of Bougainville Straits than at the eastern end of the group; and this 
arises from the fact that the volcanic forces display greater activity in the 
western portion of the group.” 


Respecting the frequency of earthquakes, some careful observations 
were made in 1882-3 by two gentlemen in the eastern extremity of 
the Solomon group, and they found that, from July 9 to November 
13, 1882, they experienced twelve earthquakes, and from February 
16 to December 1, 1883, they experienced thirteen earthquakes, 
_ thus making twenty-five shocks during the period of eighteen months. 
Mr, William Heughan reports that in the middle of 1881 a con- 
siderable wave entered Port Mary on the west side of Santa Anna, 
and rose several feet above the high-tide level. Such great sea- 
waves, occasioned by volcanic disturbance, are not, however, known 
to occur frequently. 

As might be expected, islands of volcanic origin are likely to 
abound in mineral wealth, and accordingly, though but brief super- 
ficial investigations of the Solomon Islands with a view to their 
mineral contents have as yet been made, Dr. Guppy reports that 
“stream tin,’ arsenical iron, and copper pyrites have already 
been found both in the island of Bougainville and in that of 


St. Christoval. 
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The ports and harbours of the Solomon Islands do not seem to 
have received special attention from Dr. Guppy; at all events, he 
tells very little about them, and what he does say is said for the 
most part incidentally when referring to other matters, His 
description of the port of Makari. is, however, very precise. This 
port, in St. Christoval, he tells us is “ hemmed in by lofty hills, and 
approached by a narrow entrance a quarter of a mile in width,” and 
“affords one of the most sheltered anchorages in this part of the 
Solomon group.” There appears to be a harbour called Mboli, in 
one of the Florida Islands, for he says; “In the spit that runs out 
for about a third of a mile on the east side of Mboli harbour” he 
“ discovered rocks of great interest.” Again he says, referring to 
Port Mary, in the island of Santa Anna: “The shore reefs which 
skirt the circumference of Santa Anna enclose a remarkable circular 
lagoon 800 yards across, which, entered by a narrow passage, affords 
a snug anchorage for ships during the south-east trade; it has a 
depth of from sixteen to eighteen fathoms.” The nature of this 
anchorage reminds us of the way in which Gallego, following the 
indications of the WVoctilucw, found a like anchorage in the Solomon 
Islands 320 years ago. He wrote :— 

“ When the night overtook us, we were without knowledge of any port, 
having much thick weather, with wind and rain. Guided by the phosphor- 
escence of the sea, we skirted the reefs; and when I saw that the reefs did 
not make the sea phosphorescent, I weathered the point, and entered a good 


harbour at the fourth hour of the night, where, much to our ease, we passed 
the remainder of the night.” 


This port, he adds, is in a great bay. Possibly this may be 
Choiseul Bay, which is in Choiseul Island. Dr. Guppy mentions “ the 
large streams which empty their waters” into this bay; one of these 
is the “ Mulamabuli River,” and this, he says, “opens into the 
harbour.” We presume, therefore, that the bay and harbour in 
question are one and the same. 

The rivers of the Solomon Islands are necessarily small, inasmuch 
as the largest island of the group, Bougainville, is only 110 miles 
long. Most of them are short and rapid, descending as they do from 
hilly, or mountainous, regions. There are in the islands several inter- 
_esting waterfalls—one in Treasury Island, called Tetabau, having a 
fal! of between 200 to 300 feet. The largest of the rivers, or rather 
streams, are navigable for a very short distance, generally speaking 
from one to three or four miles, and most of them empty themselves 
at points on the coast where, by their action, anchorages for vessels 
have been in large measure formed. 

There are a few small lakes in the islands, the origin of which, in 
some cases at all events, is very interesting. These are, of course, 
fresh-water lakes, which formerly were salt-water lagoons communi- 
cating with the sea, and which, owing to the geological upheaval of 
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the islands in which they occur, have become isolated from the sea, 
and the fish in them, originally marine, have finally assumed fresh- 
water habits: there is such a lake in Treasury Island. ‘The 
interior of the island of Santa Anna,” says Dr. Guppy, “may be 
briefly described as a closed basin, which is completely cut off from 
the sea; and since its lowest portion is occupied by the two fresh- 
water lakes which extend downwards to the depth of about 100 feet 
below the sea-level, the whole island may be aptly compared to a 
basin of fresh water floating on the sea.” 


At the end of his botanical notes concerning the vegetation of the 
Solomon Islands, Dr. Guppy says that the characteristic features of it 
“are to be found in the number and variety of the areca palms; in the 
abundance of the Alpinias heliconias, and other scitamineous plants; in the 
imposing size and form of the banyans and the buttress trees; and in the 
profusion of ferns Ferns abound everywhere; in moist and dry situa- 
tions; in sheltered and exposed districts; now decking the tree-trunks with 
their draperies, or concealing the unsightliness of the decaying log; here 
covering the bare slopes of some lofty hill-top, or clothing the surface of some 
treeless tract.” 

In various parts of his work, Dr. Guppy speaks of dense forests 
and grassy slopes. Of course, the islands being within the tropics, 
have an exceedingly luxurious vegetation, which is greatly varied 
owing to their mountainous character. He mentions that in the 
island of St. Christoval is a tract of underlying land of a park-like 
character, “the surface of which is clothed only with short grass and 
ferns;” then, referring to the island of Guadalcanar, he says, “a 
sombre forest growth clothes its more elevated eastern portion. In 
the western half there lies an extensive prairie district, covered with 
high grass, and dotted here and there in its hollows with patches of 
forest.” The Florida Islands present similar features. The larger 
trees commonly reach a height of 150 feet. Meeting overhead, the 


“foliage and the smaller branches of these lofty trees form [says Dr. 
Guppy] a dense leafy screen roofing over, as it were, a series of lofty cor- 
ridors in which the palms and the lesser trees flourish. The gloom that there 
prevails is rarely lightened by the direct rays of the sun, except here and 
there through the gap left by the downfall of one of the huge trunks that now 
lies rotting on the ground. Nor isthe silence that reigns often broken, except 
by the cooing of the fruit-pigeons overhead, or by the rushing flight of the 
hornbill startled from its repose. Here the steady blast of the trade is no 
longer felt, and is only perceptible in the movements of the foliage of the 
tallest trees,” 


The islands are far from rich in animal life, the mammalian forms 
being represented, so far as we learn, by hogs and wild dogs. How 
these animals came to inhabit the islands we are unable to state; 
but that hogs were there before the white man had any contact with 
the Solomon group is proved by the fact that when the Spaniards 
discovered the islands, one of the first presents which was received 
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from the natives was a hog. The wild dog seems capable of being 
trained and domesticated, for we learn that Gorai, a chief of the 
Shortland Islands, had some of these dogs with him and made use of 
them when hunting the wild hog. There is a kind of opossum called 
Cuscus, which abounds in the islands. Concerning the birds, Dr. 
Guppy’s information is very scanty, but he gives a very interesting 
account of the “ handsome ground-pigeon known as the Nicobar 
pigeon,” which “ is commonly observed in the wooded islets on the 
coral reefs of the Solomon group.” This bird is remarkable by the 
possession of the power of cracking very hard seeds by. means of its 
gizzard, which, as he says, “‘ is in its structure and mechanism a verit- 
able pair of nutcrackers.” The gizzard is of surprising thickness, 
“‘ and is composed of two muscular halves, each having a maximum 
thickness of five-eighths of an inch, and united with each other in 
front and behind by a stout distensible membrane which is the 
proper wall of the organ.” There is usually found in the gizzard of 
these birds a small quartz pebble varying in weight between thirty 
and sixty grains. ‘‘ Now and then, in the absence of quartz, the 
bird has chosen a pebble of some hard volcanic rock. It is a singular 
circumstance that, although these pigeons frequent coral islets where 
they can easily find hard pebbles of coral rock, they prefer quartz 
pebbles, which are of comparatively rare occurrence. I never found 
any calcareous pebble in their gizzards.” 

Another remarkable bird is the Sand-fowl; it differs from the 
* Koleo,” a bird which is well known in Africa, and which lays its 
eggs in the sand. 

“The Solomon Island sand-fowl is peculiar in that it does not raise a 
mound of sand over its eggs, and in not having a crest on its head. In size 
and appearance it resembles a moor-hen, and, like the moor-hen, will not fly 
if it can help doing so. The colour of the bird is reddish brown, and of its 
egg, which is very large in proportion, like the colour of a Galene’s. By 
day the birds live in the ‘ bush,’ and at night they come down to the shore 
to lay their eggs. They burrow, like rabbits, in the sand; and, having 
deposited their eggs, go about their business, and take no further interest in 
the matter. The soft, warm sand effectually does the duties of an incubator 
and foster-mother, and the young chick, by a wonderful provision of nature, 
is able to shift for itself from the first.” 

Sometimes the eggs are found at the extraordinary depth of about 
five feet.’ 

Reptiles abound—there being nineteen kinds of them. Crocodiles 
are frequent, and chiefly occupy the swamps and sandy shores of the 
inhabited coral islets and coasts of the larger islands in the vicinity 
of the mouths of the streams and rivers, They seem to be quite at 
home in salt and fresh water. They do not appear to attain a 
greater length than twelve or thirteen feet. The natives, who are 
rarely attacked by them, show little or no fear of them. ‘I have 
seen,” says Dr. Guppy, “a full-grown crocodile dart under a line of 

1 Ten Years in Melanesia, Page 116. 
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swimmers without causing any dismay.” He adds that of the 
numerous crocodiles he saw all were but too anxious to get out of his 
way, and, certainly, their cowardly nature is well shown in his account 
of his capture of a specimen, ‘The lizards are well represented in 
these islands, and six species of snake have been found, one of them 
being a harmless species of the boa family. Dr. Guppy supposed all 
these snakes to be harmless, but he says he was surprised to learn 
from Dr. Gunther, on his arrival in England, that among the speci- 
mens he had brought with him he had found a new species as 
poisonous as the cobra. Toads and frogs are plentiful. There seems 
to be an abundance of fish, as they form a staple article of diet, of 
a large proportion of the islanders. The lakes contain fresh-water 
fish, many of them of large size; and off the coasts fish of various 
kinds are caught with great facility by the natives. They adopt a 
peculiar method of fishing by means of a kite, used in an ingenious 
manner, for a description of which we refer our readers to pages 151 
and 152 of Dr, Guppy’s volume entitled The Solomon Islands and 
their Natives, 

“Tt is not uncommon in these seas to observe porpoises, large fish, and sea- 
birds joining together in the pursuit of small fry. On one occasion, when 
in my Rob Roy canoe, I got into the thick of the fray. A large number of 
sea-birds were hovering over the water, which was alive with fish, about a 
foot in length, which, in pursuit of small fry, were themselves pursued by a 
shoal of porpoises, and were pecked at by the birds as, in their endeavour to 
escape, they leapt out of the water. It was a lively spectacle. The fish 
jumped out of the water all around me, whilst the birds hovering within 
reach of my paddle, swooped down on them ; and the huge porpoises, joining 
lazily in the sport, rose quietly to the surface within a few feet of the canoe, 
showed their dorsal fins, and dived again in pursuit of their prey.” 

Probably the most remarkable fish found around the Solomon 
Islands is the one called by the natives the Boila, which often ex- 
ceeds, it is said, 40 lbs. in weight, The Rev. Mr. Penny, in his 
interesting volume, Ten Years in Melanesia, which we have already 
quoted, gives a description of this curious creature. He says :— 

“The front of the head is formed of a large bony substance, and is 
covered by a skinny cartilage Below the square head is a mouth 
furnished, not with two rows of teeth, for there are no divisions, but with 
nippers. The Bocla seeks its food by charging the clumps of coral which 
form a refuge for the small crabs. The rocks it shatters with its head as a 
battering-ram, and then the crabs, deprived of their shelter, fall an easy prey, 
their hard shells proving of no avail as a protection against the nipper-like 
teeth and powerful jaws of their enemy.” 

Another especially notable animal found in the Solomon group is 
the “ Cocoa-nut crab” (Birgus Latro), which is not only very fond of 
cocoa-nuts and lives upon them chiefly, but which, it is alleged, has 
the extraordinary power of husking and opening them, There seems 
to be, however, still some doubt as to the reality of this power, but 
all the evidence adduced by Dr. Guppy tends to prove its existence. 
On one occasion Dr. Guppy disturbed one of these crabs in the middle 
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of its meal with a full-sized cocoa-nut within the reach of its power- 
ful pair of big claws. From the fresh-looking appearance of the 
shell, it had been evidently but recently husked, which operation had 
been performed more cleanly than if a native had done it. The 
white kernel had been scooped out to the extent of from one to one 
and a half inches around the aperture. 

“Curiously enough there were no cocoa-nut palms to be seen within fifty 
paces of the spot where the crab was found in its retreat. Not only had the 
shell been very recently husked, but it was evident from the fresh condition 
of the milk and kernel that an interval of less than a couple of hours had 
elapsed since the opening had been made. There was no possible explanation 
of the crab having got at the edible portion of the cocoa-nut except through 
its own agency. The island is uninhabited, being only occasionally visited 
by fishing-parties of natives from St. Christoval, none of whom were on the 
island during the ship’s stay. There was therefore the strongest presumptive 
evidence that the Birgus had not only husked the cocoa-nut, but had also 
broken the hole at the end, in order to get at the kernel.” 

From observation of one of these crabs which Dr. Guppy had 
aboard ship, it was found that on the average it ate two cocoa-nuts in 
three days. At this rate a single crab in the course of twelve 
months would dispose of 250 cocoa-nuts, which represent the annual 
production of three palms, and therefore between twenty and thirty 
quarts of oil. Whether the Birgus ascends the tree to get the cocoa- 
nuts, or whether it contents itself with those that have fallen is a 
question which has been much debated, and which has not yet been 
settled. 

“‘ Amongst the first living creatures to greet the visitor as he lands 
on the beach of a coral island in the Pacific, is a small species of 
hermit-crab belonging to the genus Coenobita, which frequents the 
beach in great numbers.” 

Scorpions and millepedes are also of frequent occurrence. 

“The Solomon Islanders believe in the existence of anthropoid apes in the 
interiors of the large islands, regarding them, like the Dyaks of Borneo in the 
case of the orang-outang, as ‘ wild men of the woods.’ In Malaita they are 
said to be 4} to 5 feet high, and to come down in troops to make raids on 
the banana plantations. Captain Macdonald informed me, says Dr. Guppy, 
that the natives allege that one of these apes was caught, and, after being 
kept for some time, escaped. Taki, the St. Christoval chief, told Mr. 
Stephens that he had seen one of these apes, and pointed out the locality. 
Tanowaio, the Ugi chief, also made a similar statement. In Guadalcanar, 
they are believed to live in the trees, and to attack men. Dr. Codrington 
refers to the prevalence of these beliefs throughout Melanesia (Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst., vol. x. p. 261). Such beliefs, as experience has shown in the 
case of the gorilla and other anthropoids, have undoubtedly some founda- 
tion ; but whether these mysterious animals are apes is quite another 
question.” 

The limits within which we are obliged to confine this article 
preclude us from adverting here to the human inhabitants of the 
Solomon Islands ; but we shall give some account of these interesting 
people in our next number. 





REMINISCENCES OF CARDINAL 
MAZARIN.’ 


WE return to the Memoirs of the Chevalier de Rochefort, which are 
replete with pictures of French life as it existed during the earlier 
part of the seventeenth century. In attempting, however, to make 
a selection such as our space will admit of, we encounter an embarras 
de richesses, every page bristling with some amusing or exciting 
adventure, illustrating the manners and characteristics of an age in 
which the weaknesses of human nature are dealt with with a 
naiveté that often needs some discretion upon the part of an editor. 

After the death of Cardinal de Richelieu, the Chevalier de Rochefort 
seems to have passed into the service of his successor, Cardinal 
Mazarin, whom he found quite as exacting, but much more austere 
and far less liberal, than his predecessor, and for whom he appears to 
have been pretty constantly engaged in business of a secret and 
confidential nature. When not actually employed, he occasionally 
amused himself with his friends, and he gives us a rather graphic 
account of what we might call a “spree,” ending disastrously. He 
says :— 

“However, in the intervals of Cardinal Mazarin’s service, I 
sometimes sought how to pass away my time, and, it having chanced 
that I had joined the set of the Comte de Harcourt, the younger 
son of the present Duc d’Elbceuf, I found myself one day engaged 
in a drunken revel with them. After everybody had drunk to 
excess, some one proposed that we should go and commit some 
robberies on the Pont Neuf. ‘These were the pleasures that the 
Duc d’Orléans had made quite the fashion at that time. For some 
time I refused to go, but the majority carried their point, and I 
followed them in spite of myself. The Chevalier de Rieux, the 
younger son of the Marquis de Sordeac, who had been of my way 
of thinking, was no sooner arrived on the bridge than he said we 
had better do as the others did, and proposed that we should get up 
on to the bronze horse of Henri IV. in order that we might see at 
our ease who came along. No sooner said than done; we climbed 
up to the horse’s head and used the reins for our feet, both of us 


1 Mémoires de M. le Comte de Rochefort : contenant ce qui s’est passé de plus particulier 
sous le Ministre du Cardinal de Richelieu et du Cardinal Mazarin, avec plusieurs par- 
ticularités remarquables du Régne de Louis le Grand. Seconde édition. A Cologne: 
chez Pierre Marteau. 1700. 
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sitting on the neck. The others laid in wait for the passers by, 
and took four or five cloaks, but, some one who had been robbed 
having gone to make a complaint, the Archers came, and our party, 
finding themselves outnumbered, took precipitately to flight. We 
intended to do the like, but the bronze reins having broken under 
the weight of the Chevalier de Rieux, he fell flat on the pavement, 
whilst I remained perched up like some bird of prey. The Archers 
did not need their dark lanterns to discover us, for the Chevalier de 
Rieux, who was a good deal hurt, called out pretty lustily, and they, 
running to the spot from whence the noise proceeded, secured him 
and made me come down whether I would or not, and carried us 
both off to the Chatelet. 

“ As one is always pretty certain to have some enemies there were 
a few who took a particular pleasure in talking about this adventure, 
and thus it came to the ears of Cardinal Mazarin, who, possessing 
sovereign authority, determined to make an example of us, and 
commanded that we should be treated with the utmost possible 
severity. We were then interrogated with all the precautions that 
it is customary to take with the worst criminals. This was particu- 
larly the case with regard to myself, who had had some time ago 
some words with the Provost of the City, who had got an idea into 
his head that I had stood in his light with Cardinal de Richelieu. 
If I had really been guilty of this act I would not have complained, 
and I told him so; but, having nothing whatever on my conscience 
to reproach myself with, I freely answered all his questions, which 
pleased him, he not doubting but that after that he would have 
plenty of opportunity for showing me his ill-will. Indeed, I noticed 
that the Grefier, who was in league with him, wrote down in my 
deposition a number of things that I had never said, so that when 
it was finished I was not content with simply hearing him read it 
over, but I asked to be allowed to read it over myself before I 
signed it. Upon this he replied that such was not the custom, and 
that he could not make new laws especially to please me. This 
speech made me more suspicious still, so I told him resolutely that 
I should not sign it without, whereon he violently abused me, and 
sent me at once to a dungeon. God knows what was my despair 
when I saw myself thus treated as an assassin or a highwayman. 
I could not see the way to get out of this disaster at all, and he 
kept me so closely locked up that I had no opportunity of speak- 
ing to any one except the gaolers. I begged one of these to carry 
a letter to one of my friends, and intreated him to bring me some 
ink and paper, so that I might write to them, but the promise that 
I made him of a reward for this service as soon as I should get 
out of prison, instead of touching him, only caused him to say a 
thousand annoying things quite sufficient to render an honest man 
desperate. 
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“ Cardinal Mazarin, having fully determined to make an example in 
Paris, where it was high time to put a stop to the robberies that were 
of daily occurrence in the city, ordered the Provost to bring him 
the depositions taken in our case, and, having seen the garbled version 
that they had drawn up, he told him to proceed at once with the 
prosecution. This order had been given too publicly to allow the 
gentlemen of the Court to ignore it, and, as the Chevalier de Rieux 
was a man of quality, they were obliged to interfere in his behalf 
for fear of giving offence to so powerful a family as his. They 
therefore went in search of the Provost, who told them that he should 
be only too delighted to oblige them, provided it could be done. with- 
out my obtaining a like benefit; that our affair being the same it 
would be necessary that those whom we had said had been with us 
should submit themselves to be examined, which had not been done 
as yet on account of their high rank, and that they must allege that 
it was I, who had not only first proposed to go upon the Pont Neuf, 
but who had actually committed the offences laid to their charge. 
These gentlemen accepted the task, and I found myself all of a 
sudden charged with a thousand things of which I had never even 
dreamed. I was thus upon the point of becoming the victim of the 
Provost, and I should undoubtedly have become his victim if God 
had not sent me help from a quarter where I least expected it. 
There came one day into my ceil, with her husband, the wife of one 
of the gaolers, and she, taking compassion on me, regarded me with 
a more pitiable manner than any one had done for a long time. She 
did not dare to say a word to me in the presence of her husband, 
but coming a second time she found the opportunity of thrusting a 
little note under the mattress of my bed, which I took out when she 
was gone. It was to the effect that she pitied me, seeing that the 
Provost was acting against me solely from motives of private revenge, 
and that I was indubitably lost if I did not at once get some one of 
consideration to take my part ; that she would contrive to bring me 
pen, ink, and paper, and would take care to deliver any letter that 
I wrote. This advice could not have been more seasonable, for the 
Provost had added still more to the depositions than there was at 
first, the Archers now affirming that they had found me not upon 
the bronze horse, as they had said at first, but that they had taken 
me in the very act of committing a robbery. I wrote two letters, 
one to Cardinal Mazarin, and one to M. de Marillac, the son of him 
who had been Keeper of the Seals. M. de Marillac applied in my 
name to the Parlement, and, he having a good many relations and 
friends in the Parlement, I ultimately obtained my liberty. 

“The Chevalier de Rieux was scarcely better treated in the prison 
than I was, and, as we were both accused of the same crime, the 
Provost had been obliged to put him also into one of the very 
worst dungeons, for fear of letting it be known that he had acted 
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against me only through revenge. This Chevalier was very little 
better than his elder brother, who was well known in Paris as a 
thoroughly licentious fellow, and, like him, had his soul blackened 
with innumerable crimes; thus he thought that God had made 
him fall into this disaster in order to punish him for his faults. 
Resembling then those people who make a thousand good resolu- 
tions when they see themselves on the point of being shipwrecked, he 
made a vow entirely to change his life if he should only be able 
to get out of prison; but he very soon forgot all about his good 
resolutions, and recommenced his old courses, until, having now run 
through everything that he had, he was obliged to come into S. 
Sulpice for the bare means of subsistence. This life, however, was 
incompatible with his inclinations, and he very soon quitted the 
cassock and cotta, and lived for several more years in the world, 
but, having got into some more rather serious scrapes, he embraced 
for the second time the ecclesiastical profession, and, fearing human 
justice quite as much as Divine, he became a priest, and is now curé 
of a parish in Normandy, where, however, not very much good is 
said of him even now.” 

A little farther on M. de Rochefort gives a very graphic account 
of a duel. He says:—“There was at Court a gentleman of 
Normandy, named Breauté, brave, well-made, but of a presumption 
so extraordinary that it caused one to disregard his otherwise good 
qualities. He had doubtless inherited this failing from the Marquis 
de Breauté, his near relative, who had such an extremely good 
opinion of himself that he had upon one occasion challenged twenty- 
five Spaniards to fight him, one after the other ; but Grobendonc, the 
Governor of Bois-le-duc, disgusted with his arrogance, told him that 
he would have quite enough to do with one only, and, to show him 
that what he said was the truth, he told him to go and take four- 
and-twenty Frenchmen with him, and he, on his part, would send 
twenty-five Spaniards against them. Breauté felt extremely annoyed 
at this answer, but, nevertheless, having asked permission of the 
Prince of Orange, with whose troops he was then serving, to be 
allowed to accept the challenge, he did so, and fought so badly that 
he was killed, together with twenty-two of his seconds. The remain- 
ing two demanded quarter, and. being sent as prisoners to Bois-le- 
duc, Grobendone put them to death, a deed which sullied the victory 
that those of his side had otherwise gained; he, however, gave it as 
his reason that all the combatants had sworn to fight to the very 
last drop of their blood, and that as these two men had not kept 
their word it was only just that they should expiate their perjury 
with their lives. 

“ Be this as it may, however, Breauté always had this combat of 
his relative on the tip of his tongue, and, although he could not 
pride himself very much upon the result, yet he nevertheless was 
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always citing it to show the great courage of his family, adding at 
the same time that, if these Spaniards of Grobendonc’s had only had 
him to deal with instead of the Marquis, they would not have been 
let off quite so easily. I had heard him say this many times, and it 
had always raised a laugh among the company present, but, as 
experience had taught me that it is not always wise to deride 
even the follies of others, I had been the only one to preserve my 
composure, and so was far from thinking that I should be drawn 
into a quarrel with him. However, when I least expected it he 
obliged me to cross swords with him, upon the pretext that I had 
done precisely the same as the others had. My honour scarcely per- 
mitted me to disabuse him, yet suspecting that there was something 
else upon the cards, and being anxious to find it out, I said to him 
that if it were but this which obliged him to quarrel with me he could 
put his sword back in its scabbard, as I had never dreamt of doing 
that of which he accused me, and of this I had plenty of witnesses : 
that what I now said I did not say through any fear, as I believed 
that there had been ample proof of my courage on previous occa- 
sions. In saying these things I kept the length of my sword from 
him in order not to provoke the combat, but, refusing my explana- 
tion, or, rather, being animated by some other motive, he ran at me 
in a fury and wounded me in the side. I no sooner found my blood 
trickling down than I became furious. I hastened toavenge myself, 
and, fortune seconding my courage, I passed my sword right through 
his thigh. He, however, soon had his revenge, and pierced my body _ 
through and through, so that, falling a moment or so after from “4%~ \e 
faintness, he disarmed me. leg er r 
“T strongly suspected that he had picked this quarrel with me ¢i*'¢® ae 
the instigation of the Comte de Harcourt, and these suspicions we Aa ss 
strengthened by what was told me next morning, namely, that he had 
carried my sword straight to the Comte de Harcourt’s house; that to 
celebrate their victory they had held a great revel there, and that all 
those who were present were carried home in a pitiable state. My 
wound was too severe to be very quickly healed, for my lung was 
pierced quite through. Monseigneur the Cardinal, who hated the 
Comte de Harcourt and all his family because they were always opposed 
to him, suspecting, as well as I did, that the whole affair originated 
with the Comte in consequence of my being in his service, 
declared himself openly for me, and said in the presence of every- 
body that’ Breauté did extremely well to hide himself, as if he fell 
into his hands he would teach him how to lie in wait for people in 
order to quarrel with them. Cardinal Mazarin did not stop there, 
for, to spite the Comte de Harcourt, rather than from any real love he 
had for me, he sent me his own surgeon and a purse containing five 
hundred crowns.” 
Recovered from the effects of his duel, De Rochefort was subse- 
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quently engaged in a rather delicate affair for Cardinal Mazarin, 
attempting to negotiate with the Comte de Marcin, who had joined 
the party of the Prince de Condé, with the view of bringing him 
over to the side of the King. Rochefort, who had had one interview 
already with De Marcin, goes on to say :— 

“M. le Comte de Marcin told me that this conversation had 
already been protracted far too long; that the Spaniards were getting 
suspicious ; and that, as it would not do to increase their suspicions, 
he could not see me again at that house, and he begged me to go to 
Liége and to come to him at his chateau at Modave, where he should 
be in a week’s time ; that he did not know whether I should be able 
to pass through the Spanish places that I could not well avoid, and 
that he would have given me a passport if the Prince de Condé had 
been absent, but that, as it was,I had perhaps better address myself 
to the Secretary of the Low Countries, as though I were simply a 
native of Liége, and that this kind of official did anything for money 
without asking too many questions. I thanked him for his advice, 
and indeed I did not want to be under any obligation to him, as I 
had taken all my precautions when I came to Brussels before for 
Cardinal Mazarin, so, instead of travelling by the high road from 
Paris, I came down the Meuse in a trading boat as far as Namur. 
The Maréchal de Fabert, Governor of Sedan, who had been warned 
by Monseigneur the Cardinal that I was coming on business of 
importance, had recommended me to the captain of the boat, and had 
given him instructions to take me safely to Charlemont or to Namur, 
and I disguised myself as ifI had been one of the Maréchal’s 
servants. 

‘Being arrived at Namur I found there a man that Monseigneur 
the Cardinal kept in his service as a spy, and, having addressed my- 
self to him, he procured for me a passport as a citizen of that town. 
Being thus provided, I went through Brussels in order to present 
myself at Modave at the time prescribed. I slept, the first night 
after I left Brussels, at Louvain, and the next day, having passed by 
Tirlemont, leaving the small town of Loo on the left hand, and, con- 
tinuing my journey, I entered, a league beyond, into the province of 
Liége. I waited six days at Liége for news of the Comte de Marcin, 
for there were people coming every day from the neighbourhood of 
Modave, from whom I could learn when he should have arrived. At 
last, hearing that the servants, whom he always sent on in advance, 
were at the chateau, I started, and was there on the very day that 
he himself arrived. I was disguised as a stonemason, as had been 
previously arranged between us, for no suspicion attached to this 
kind of people if they came to see him, for, as he was very fond of 
building, there was nothing out of the way in seeing him shut up 
with them, in order, perhaps, to make calculations as to the expense 
of some future work that he might be about to undertake. The 
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moment he saw me he knew me at once, and asked me if I had 
brought the estimate that I had promised him. I said, ‘ Yes,’ and, 
drawing a paper out of my pocket, feigned to be about to place it in 
his hands; but he told me to keep it until he should have seen 
something of which he had spoken to another workman, when we 
could then go together into his room. 

“ Tn order to allay any suspicion, he said, speaking to me from such 
a distance that I could scarcely hear him, that he did not think that 
I should be able to do what he wanted, that he knew that I had 
come purposely from Cologne, where I dwelt, but that some one had 
told him that I could not do what he required, as I had not the skill. 
This very much rejoiced some people who were standing by, and who 
were envying me, fearing that I was come to take the bread out of 
their mouths. However, the Comte de Marcin, taking a few turns, 
at length went into his private room, and I was shut up with him. 
I then asked him for an answer as to what I had offered him. He 
replied that it was very easy to give me that, and at the same time 
he stated his requirements, which were that he should be made a 
Marshal of France, Governor of a Province, Chevalier of the Order 
at the next promotion, General of the Army, either in Italy or in 
Catalonia, and, in addition, that he should receive two hundred 
thousand crowns down, 

These demands were so exorbitant that I was utterly astonished ; 
nevertheless, as the margin of my instructions exceeded what I had 
proposed in my first interview with him, I told him that I had 
written to Cardinal Mazarin since I had first had the honour of 
seeing him, and that I now possessed His Eminence’s final instruc- 
tions ; that in place of the Governorship of a Province which I had 
offered him in the first instance, the Cardinal would give him the 
baton of a Marshal of France, with which he thought he would be 
better pleased; that he ordered me to offer him one hundred 
thousand crowns down, and that, besides, he would give him every 
assurance that he should have the Cordon Bleu as soon as ever the 
King could be prevailed upon to bestow it. 

He was exceedingly angry at these proposals, and asked me 
whether Monseigneur the Cardinal wished to make a difference 
between him and Maréchal Foucaut, to whom, with this same 
decoration, had been given no less fifty thousand louis d’or. I told 
him that the cases were entirely different; that he was not the 
master of a, strong place as was Maréchal Foucaut; that the Cardinal, 
in according to Maréchal Foucaut such handsome terms, had con- 
sidered that it would cost him much more to deliver up that place 
into his, the Cardinal’s, hands than he gave him; that he must take 
into consideration all the circumstances of the case; and that, after 
all, if he would excuse my saying so, he, the Comte de Marcin, was 
but a Captain, of whom we should be depriving the Spaniards in 
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transferring him to our side, a loss which would do them very little 
harm, especially as the Prince de Condé still remained to them, who 
who would do us yet plenty of mischief. I told him many other 
things to endeavour to persuade him, but he would not abate one jot 
of his demands; seeing which, I begged him to give me exactly his 
requirements in writing, so that I might show them to the Cardinal, 
as I was resolved to go at once and see him. On this the Comte de 
Marcin flew into a most violent rage, and told me that he did not 
know what should prevent him from sacrificing me at once to his 
resentment, What did I take him for to ask such a thing? He 
inquired if these were the ordinary ways of Cardinal Mazarin—to 
draw a man into an abyss of negotiations simply in order to make it 
known to those of his own side that he had been holding commu- 
nition with him; that if he were fool enough to give me his 
demands in writing, it would be known at once all over Spain, at 
Brussels, and in all the country round; that I had better depart at 
once, as he had nothing further to say on the subject. 

“T was astonished at the angry tone in which he spoke, but, having 
sufficient control over myself, I allowed him to finish without in- 
terrupting him, and then said that, if the intentions of Monseigneur 
the Cardinal were as he stated, I was certainly not aware of it; that, 
as to my own motives, I would willingly avow what they were in 
making such a request: simply these, that I had a difficult Minister 
to deal with, and one who thought that everything must go just 
in his own way; that I knew that he had counted upon the suc- 
cess of my negotiations, and that I did not think that I should 
be able to convince him that I had done everything in my power 
to bring the matter to a successful issue unless I had something 
to show him in writing; that I had made this proposition in perfect 
good faith, not having previously had the honour of knowing him, 
but that I should have been delighted to have seen him return to 
France, where I was convinced that his merits would be more effectually 
recognized than they were ever likely to be in Spain. Speeches such 
as these softened him a little, but not to the extent of causing him to 
abate any of his demands; so, seeing that I had nothing further to 
hope for by remaining, I bade him adieu, and returned to France by 
the same way that I came.” 

In another place De Rochefort affords us a very curious glimpse 
of a French court of justice of the time. He says :— 

‘My father had come to Paris upon some legal business. He had 
a lawsuit against M. de la Vieuville, whose descendants we see to- 
day dukes and governors of provinces. When the case came on for 
hearing, and my father had brought forward in ‘his pleadings that 
M. de la Vieuville had committed certain acts of violence in a village 
that belonged to us near to Nogent |’Arthaut that belonged to him, 
he not only had the hardihood to give the charge a flat denial, but 
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he even inveighed against our claims to nobility, to such an extent 
that he practically said that we were not even gentlemen. In the 
evening, Monseigneur the Cardinal asked me how went our suit, and 
I told him what had taken place. He replied that he was surprised 
that M. de la Vieuville should endeavour to make out that his 
descent was better than ours, and that if I knew what Henri IV. 
had once said to his father I could very well turn the tables upon 
him. The Cardinal had no sooner let drop this remark than I begged 
him to tell me what it was. He made no difficulty at all about it, 
and told me that M. de la Vieuville’s father was in the employ of 
the Duc de Nevers, who, wishing to recompense him for some service 
that he had rendered him, asked Henri IV. to bestow upon him the 
blue ribbon of a Knight of the Holy Ghost, a favour which the King 
could scarcely refuse him. It was the custom for the Chevaliers of 
the Order to say, when the collar of the Order was placed upon them, 
‘Domine, non sum dignus.’ M. de la Vieuville having said this, the 
King responded, ‘that he knew that very well, and that it was 
only at the particular request of his cousin De Nevers that he had 
granted it to him.’ 

“ Monseigneur the Cardinal could not have given me more pleasure 
if he had given me a thousand crowns. I was the very first thing 
next morning with the lawyers, and they, having placed in their 
briefs what I had learnt, it proved an intense mortification to our 
opponents, It served also to make the judges laugh; and they 
were more delighted that we should afford them something to laugh 
at than if we had given them money. The story of ‘ Domine, non 
sum dignus’ brought M. de la Vieuville to reason, and, fearing that 
people who knew things so secret might go and further ransack his 
genealogy, he heartily wished that he had come to some arrangement 
with us. The case, however, proceeded. 

“* Now the suit had been allotted to M. Turcan, the judge, who sat 
with another judge and the President. M. Turcan appeared to be 
entirely on our side, whereas undoubtedly the President of the Court 
was not. In going through his notes of the evidence, M. Turcan 
read a piece that was much in our favour, upon which the President 
asked him if what he was reading was really there, M. Turcan 
upon this became very violent, As it was not very light in the 
court, he had had two candlesticks placed upon his desk. He took up 
one and threw it at the head of the President, saying that a man 
who so suspécted him deserved to be treated in that way. The 
President, who was obliged to duck his head to avoid the candle- 
stick, asked M. Turcan what he was thinking about, and whether he 
meant to injure him ;’ whereupon he threw the other at him, and hit 
him full in the face. This disorder put an end to the judgment of 
the suit. The President went out to complain to those who could 
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bring M. Turcan to his senses. M. Turcan went home, where an 
order very soon came to him to resign his post.” 

After Cardinal Mazarin had passed away in 1661, De Rochefort 
held a commission in the army, and served as aide-de-camp to 
Marshal Turenne during the campaigns of that general, The whole 
of the latter part of his book abounds with sketches characteristic of 
these times. In one place he says :— 

‘“* However, everything was now prepared for the siege of Maestricht, 
during which time I was constantly in Alsace and in Lorraine, by the 
orders of Marshal Turenne. In passing through Belfort I had 
occasion to meet the Governor, who was so new to his business to be 
in command of a place of such importance that I could not refrain 
from saying so to my general. Marshal Turenne, who was extremely 
discreet, made me no answer; but the Marquis de Florensac, younger 
son of the Duc d’Usey, who was also on the staff, and who had not 
the same reticence as the Marshal, asked me what country I came 
from, and if I did not know that women were at the bottom of a 
good many things; that the Governor of Belfort was the brother of 
Madame de Maintenon, and the faithful depository of the secrets of 
Madame de Montespan; that a place or two more or less were of 
no very great moment, so that even if we lost Belfort it was not a 
matter of so very much consequence provided one could only stand 
well with the King’s mistress. He insinuated by this that the fault 
lay with the Minister of War, as if it had been he who had made so 
bad a choice, Indeed, not to leave me in any doubt on the subject, 
he said so in as many words. However, the Governor of Belfort 
perfectly understood one part of his business, for he had obliged the 
town to make him a good many very handsome presents, and he had 
carried this line of conduct to such an outrageous extent that, if it 
had not been out of consideration for where he had come from, loud 
complaints would have been made at the Court.” 

A few pages farther on Rochefort says:—“ After the fall of 
Maestricht, Marshal Turenne had orders particularly to guard this 
frontier, and I, being sent by the Marshal with some despatches, 
slept one night at Metz, in a house where had been billeted the 
Comte d’Isle, Colonel of Cavalry, who was passing through the 
town with his regiment. As I was not very well I went to bed 
early, and when fast asleep was awoke by a great noise, as if the 
house was on fire. I got up at once to see what it was, and, 
finding that it was in the street, I put my head out of the window, 
and saw the host of Comte d’Isle, who was crying out lustily for 
help. I knew the Colonel but very slightly, who was not a par- 
ticularly well-bred man, but, feeling obliged to’ take the part of the 
service to which I belonged, I hurriedly dressed myself, and, taking 
my sword, went down into the street. I inquired what was the 
matter, and by good luck the host happened to know me, I having 
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previously met him at an inn at Verdun. He answered me with 
every civility, ‘Monsieur, I beg of you to judge; you understand 
these things very well, and tell me if this is right. This Colonel 
who is quartered on me, after having eaten well and drunk well, 
has got one of my servants in his room.’ I could not help smiling 
at him, who, by his cries, had attracted quite a crowd of rabble 
round the house. I begged him to get rid of these people, and I 
would see if I could set matters right. I then re-entered the house, 
and went up to the Colonel’s room, and begged him to open the 
door. Finding that he would not do this, I was obliged to tell him 
that I came from Marshal Turenne. On this he came out, and I 
told him that as yet the Marshal knew nothing of what had passed, 
but that he very soon would know it if all this noise and disturb- 
ance continued; and I left him to judge what the Marshal, who 
was the avowed enemy of all disorder of this sort, would think when 
he did hear of it. The Comte d’Isle now became more reason- 
able, and, the young woman being restored to her master, I made the 
two shake hands, and the host, who was a good-natured man, said 
that if I would make one of the party he would give a breakfast in 
the morning; and the Comte d’Isle, feeling piqued in his honour, 
said that he would agree provided we all supped with him in the 
evening. Thus the matter ended, or would have ended, if the story 
had not got wind, which, however, unluckily it did, and the poor 
Comte got so unmercifully chaffed that he was fain to beg the 
Minister of War to send him into Catalonia, where troops were now 
being sent.” 

Towards the close of his book Rochefort notices the circum- 
stances of the death of Marshal Turenne in the following words :— 
“‘Maréchal Turenne having rejoined his army, had no very par- 
ticular reason to be satisfied with the Strasbourg people, who pro- 
mised him a thousand things that they never performed. He ought, 
however, to have been accustomed to that kind of thing, as during 
the preceding year they had been of no better faith. This obliged 
him to pass the Rhine, in order to prevent their delivering their 
bridge into the hands of the enemy; but, as all the environs of the 
city of Strasbourg were in ruins, it is quite impossible to say what 
we suffered for want of forage, so much so that for. fifteen entire 
days our horses subsisted upon nothing but the grass that we 
managed to gather around the camp. ‘The Quarter-master of the 
Cavalry quarters went up every night to Maréchal de Turenne to 
report to him that the cavalry could subsist no longer if he would 
not permit them to go out and forage; but he never would allow 
them to go; and the only answer that the Maréchal returned was 
that the horses would not perish with hunger as long as there were 
leaves on the trees, and that he must cook those for them. The 


enemy was scarcely any better off in this respect than we were, and 
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both sides were equally anxious that some decisive step should be 
taken which might improve their position. But if we had a great 
General to lead us, the Germans had one, too, who was no fool, as he 
had shown us in the first campaign, where, feigning to be directing 
all his attention to one side, he really was preparing for an attack on 
the other, so that he threw himself upon Bonn without its being 
possible for us to prevent it. Be it as it may, however, after the 
two armies had suffered much on each side, they now approached so 
near that it seemed impossible that they should avoid coming into 
collision. Every one was delighted at the prospect of being at last 
released from a state of inaction, but, at the very time that Maréchal 
de Turenne flattered himself that he was on the eve of a happy 
success, he was killed by a cannon-shot, through the fault of M. de 
St. Hilaire, Lieutenant-General of Artillery. I say by his fault, 
because, when in the neighbourhood of Salzburg, Maréchal de 
Turenne had ordered him to go out with him to reconnoitre with a 
view to selecting a position where he should place a battery, he most 
imprudently went out carrying a scarlet cloak, which at once made 
it apparent to the enemy that they were officers. The enemy 
immediately opened fire upon them, and the very same ball that 
killed Maréchal Turenne took off the arm of M. de St. Hilaire, thus 
giving him a forcible reminder upon the subject of range which he 
had come out to decide about. 

“Tt is difficult to describe the consternation which overspread the 
whole army at the news of an accident so deplorable. I know well 
that everybody thought himself lost, and so much the more that 
the Marquis de Vaubrun and the Comte de Lorges, instead of con- 
sidering that the situation demanded that they should act together, 
at once set to work making cabals to draw the officers over to their 
respective sides. The whole army would have been lost if this 
bad feeling had lasted but a couple of days longer; but the wisest 
among the officers having pointed out to them that upon an occasion 
like this it behoved one, instead of squabbling as to who was to 
command, to endeavour to do all in one’s power to save the honour 
of the King, they insisted on their holding together and letting 
their differences slumber, while we at once commenced retreating 
towards the Rhine. 

“The death of Maréchal de Turenne was always present to my eyes, 
and, if I had the least penchant for solitude, I think I should have 
been inclined to retire at once into a cloister. But, having 
always had an aversion for that kind of life, I could not profit 
from the example that I had had left me by this great man, whose 
design it was to have himself retired to the Fathers of the Oratory 
if he had been permitted to live to see peace re-established. 
It is to my confusion that I say all this, as it would seem strange 
that a man who had already passed three score years and ten should 
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be still so much attached to the world that he could not give it up; 
but, to tell the truth, I neither looked nor felt my age, and, if I had 
not much to fear now from women, I had not yet ceased to make 
men jealous; indeed, it was through me that a gentleman of Picardy, 
whom I cannot well name, had an affair with his wife which would 
have got him into serious trouble if he had been denounced. He 
imagined, without any real cause, that I was a lover of his wife's; 
and upon one occasion, she being taken ill, he put on the habit of 
a Grey Friar, as he knew that she was accustomed to confess to 
monks of that order, and, having bribed her maid, he arranged 
that, when she next sent for her ordinary confessor, the servant should 
say that he was ill, and that, therefore, they had sent another monk 
in his place. ‘The husband, disguised in the monk’s habit, thus 
entered her room, which was so darkened that it was not very easy 
to see any one very distinctly. Here, whilst he acted the ordinary 
part of the confessor, he inquired so particularly whether she had 
not a great passion for the Chevalier de Rochefort that she could not 
understand how it was, after she had replied in the negative, that 
he continued to harp upon the same subject a hundred times. He 
endeavoured after this to clear up some other little suspicions that he 
had, but, if I may believe what she told me the next day, he 
learned nothing but what she was perfectly willing that anybody 
should know. The truth was she had recognized his voice, and in 
consequence had taken every precaution. However, she was sufficiently 
acute not to appear to recognize him, and thus they deceived each 
other in what was one of the most sacred offices of religion; the 
one to discover whether his wife had been unfaithful to him, and the 
other to allay the pertinacious jealousy of her husband.” 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONFERENCE. 


In a country like South Africa, which has no navigable rivers or 
natural harbours affording communication at many points, the abso- 
lute necessity of railway extension is at once apparent. The “ veldt” 
isolation of South Africa has been an evil thing for the Boers and 
early colonists; and we must in the future look to the steam king 
to break down old prejudices, develop the country, and unite all the 
South African States in common and beneficent action. It is clear 
that the conditions of the country do not admit of several rival and 
struggling communities hostile to one another, and carrying on 
everlastingly a war of tariffs. It might have been possible for them 
to cultivate the idea of separate races and distinct nationalities if 
each State had its lake or river system, giving them, in each case, 
access to the sea and separate communication with the outside world. 
Or if some lofty range of mountains had cut them off from one another 
and compelled them to look in different directions and pass along 
different highways, the “ Free State,” the “ Transvaal,” ‘‘ Natal,” and 
the ‘‘ Cape Colony” might all have pointed to some strong argument 
of physical barriers, not yet pierced by railways, acting and reacting 
upon the peoples themselves. But, in reality, the geography of 
South Africa is of a simple kind, and encourages no great variation 
of race or character. Again, the climate is fairly uniform through 
many degrees of latitude, and would produce a race of colonists of 
equal physical and intellectual vigour, from the Limpopo to Table 
Bay. Broad, open, undulating plains, at an elevation of 3000 to 
5000 feet, are the main feature of the interior of South Africa. 
Here is a healthy, bracing region, wonderfully adapted to the 
European constitution, and free, as a rule, from the dread malaria 
of the coast districts farther north. The main highway of commerce 
has been from point to point along the plateaux, the Diamond Fields 
forming the last objective, 640 miles from Capetown. In spite of the 
lateral development eastward from Lourenzo Marques and the Lebombo 
range to Pretoria, the trunk railway of South Africa should follow 
the line northwards through Khama’s country to the Zambesi. 

A well-considered plan of railway extension linking the commu- 
nities together and bringing Capetown, Natal, Bloemfontein, and 
Pretoria together as points in one system is the growing necessity 
for South Africa. Recent events have proved that the country itself 
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can bear the cost of its own public works, and can obtain loans from 
Europe on advantageous terms. The gold-fields of Barberton and of 
Johannesburg are rapidly becoming one of the wonders of the age; 
and even the diamond mines of Kimberley, with their magnificent 
output of £350,000 worth of gems a month, are being placed in the 
shade. The “conglomerate” of the Witwatersrand may prove more 
rich than the Kimberley “shale.” Then the labour question, which 
in other countries is serious and embarrassing, is easily solved in 
South Africa. Thousands of Basutos, Zulus, Swazies, Tongas, and 
Delagoa Bay and Damaraland natives, with a sprinkling of ‘“‘ Zanzibar 
Boys” are willing to work cheaply on the railways. Such a work is 
for them a-kind of rough education in itself; and some idea of the 
dignity and rewards of hired labour comes home to the Kaffirs when 
they have had a few months on the diamond fields or along the 
railways. It is better for them than lolling in the sunshine and 
making their wives do all the work of the kraal, as was the good old 
custom, varied occasionally with the excitements of a bush hunt or 
sanguinary fight between clan and clan. 

In the interior of South Africa engineering difficulties are very 
few. Such a country as the “Great Karroo” offered no serious 
obstacles at all on the western line. When once the Hex River 
Mountains were passed the lines could be quickly laid down. An 
enterprising country like England, with abundance of capital, should 
encourage to the utmost a railway thrust far up to the interior, even 
to the Matabili country. J¢ is at the base of all our calculations, 
commercial, strategic, and military. The Warren Expedition proved 
how useful the railway extension was to an expeditionary force 
anxious to mobilize quickly and flank the Boers. In this sense a 
railway would come to be a guarantee for peace. In old days, owing 
to imperfect modes of communication, our South African wars were 
very expensive to us. The ox-waggon was a terrible impedimentum 
in itself, and the oxen as well as horses were liable to strange and 
fatal sicknesses. 

From the missionary’s point of view the railway that brings him 
past feverish coast jungle and unhealthy regions to comparatively 
healthy uplands is altogether to be desired. How many brave and 
zealous men would at the present moment be living to do good 
and great work in South Africa, if they had approached the scene 
of their labours along the plateaux of South Africa instead of vid 
the coast ports with cumbersome waggons! When once you can 
reach certain portions of tropical Africa, such as those around Kili- 
manjaro, it is possible to live and work under salubrious conditions. 

Railways, then, are the question of the hour for South Africa. As 
an investment they have all returned, both in the Cape Colony and 
Natal, very good percentages. ‘The cry is “ onwards,” till the gold- 
producing districts which lie athwart the Transvaal and extend far 
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north and west are opened up. If the South African States ever 
wished for a good opportunity for a Conference upon a matter of 
immense interest to themselves now is the time. They must not 
neglect the golden opportunity. This Conference, if ever it comes 
about, will facilitate Federal action between all the States on one 
great subject. It may be a forerunner of other Conferences widen- 
ing the sphere of mutual action and leading up to a spontaneous 
Confederation of South Africa under the hegemony of England. 

Previous Conferences on South African subjects have failed to 
elicit general sympathy and interest. The Conference of 1876, 
which was intended to be the formal and official introduction to 
South African Confederation, was held in London, and failed for 
well-known reasons. Lord Carnarvon, during his visit to South 
Africa, must have perceived that not only have persons and 
measures changed, but that there is a complete shifting of South 
political scene and a thorough bouleversement of political power. In 
South Africa the statesman as well as the cartographer has to adopt 
new landmarks and mark out fresh beacons. The Conference of 
1881 between Natal and the Free State need simply be cited for the 
reason that it introduced the principle of co-operation and discussion 
between two coterminous States in South Africa. It was too limited 
in its representation and exclusive in its scope to be taken as a 
Conference of the kind we are in search of. 

But surely now we have a common topic of interest to all the 
South African States, affecting their well-being and commercial future. 
Taking the coast colonies as one group and the inland as another, 
there is between them the possibility of some exchange of advantages. 
Natal and the Cape Colony can give back to the Free State and the 
Transvaal a part of their “ customs,” on condition of their co-operation 
in public works. There is a basis upon which a reciprocity of this 
sort can proceed, and an internal development of all South African 
products by South Africans be carried on to their mutual benefit. 
As before hinted the movement towards a “ Customs Union” has not 
been general. The Transvaal Government says: “‘ The whole question 
is bound up with railway development, and although the Cape 
Parliament and the Natal Legislature may propose, we wish to hold 
our hands until the Pretoria and Lourenze Marques Railway is 
finished.” As a reason for this refusal to enter into a Conference 
upon general matters, the Transvaalers may put forward the rights 
of certain railway concessionaires—for the Transvaal is a wonderful 
country of monopolies—which might be violated by ambitious railway 
projects to the West, or a plausible desire for consolidation of 
resources at hand and the settlement of administrative details. But 
every one who knows South Africa is perfectly aware that the Boer 
Government is waiting to see what will be the political upshot of the 
Delagoa Bay Railway. In the matter of tariff, indifference to the Cape 
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and actual hostility to Natal interests are evident. Natal, it must be 
remembered, imposes no duty upon the produce of the Transvaal, liquor 
alone excepted. Transvaal stock can be brought across into Natal terri- 
tory and be pastured without any charge, let or hindrance. But if 
Natal stock cross the border into the Transvaal, horned cattle pay £2 a 
head, and sheep and goats 5s.ahead. Butter, cheese, dried fruits, and 
jams, for which Natal is famous, pay 20s. per 100 pounds. Pork, lard, 
and bacon pay £5 per 100 lbs. ; this is a tax of 1s. per lb. on an article 
worth 9d. But what Natalians object to most is the impost of lds. 
per ton on coal, which at once makes the article unsaleable across 
the border. The Natalians hope great things of their coal seams, and 
it is provoking to see this natural product prohibited from a neighbour- 
ing market. But through a long list of articles enumerated in the 
Transvaal tariff, we shall see that the Republicans have made most 
careful discrimination in their own favour, without giving their 
neighbours a chance. We may not be able to grumble at this 
policy of protection, which is so general in other parts of the world, 
but it proves that the basis of reciprocity between two of the South 
African States is a narrow one. Natal is a small colony, and fights 
rather a hard and unequal combat and should be encouraged in every 
way. 

But the object of Sir Gordon Sprigg, when he brought forward 
his resolution in the Cape Assembly, to arrange for a Conference 
with the Governments of the Transvaal, Free State, and Natal, so as 
to lay down a basis upon which a Customs Union between all the 
States could be established, is a wider one obviously than that of the 
Natalians. It comprehends all the States, and would bring about 
united action between them all. Natalians are in some cases apt to 
say that this broad policy is dictated by “‘ dire need,” and point out 
that, geographically, they hold a better vantage ground for the interior 
trade. All the lines of the Cape Colony, whether by way of Kim- 
berley, Aliwal North, or Colesberg, must ultimately converge at some 
point at, or near, Johannesburg. President Brand bargains for rail- 
way communication through his Republic as the necessary condition 
of a participation in a Customs Union Conference, Natalians point 
out that the shortest way possible from any Cape port to Johannes- 
burg is vid Colesberg, a distance of 672 miles. From Capetown vid 
Kimberley, the distance is 938 miles, and from Port Elizabeth vid 
Kimberley 776 miles; but from Durban vid Newcastle it would be 
only 400 miles, leaving to Natal an enormous advantage as far as 
distance was concerned. Let Natal, therefore, push forward her 
railway to Dundee, where her coalfields lie, on the way to Newcastle, 
and anticipate any good luck which may come to her from the 
Northern Republic, leaving the Cape Colony to make its own terms. 
The Cape Parliament will not be free to extend their lines on the 
most economical principles, as they will have to satisfy the require- 
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ments of the Capetown, Port Elizabeth, and East London merchants, 
each clamouring for their own profit. 

The dispute is at what point on the Southern Free State border 
the Cape Colony system shall join the Free State. Some are in 
favour of Colesberg, some of Bethulie, and some of Aliwal North. 
Cape Town prefers the first, Port Elizabeth the second, Kast London 
the last. In the midst of all these perplexing claims it is intelligible, 
therefore, that Natal should wish to work with a free hand, and (1) 
come to some separate understanding with the Free State on the 
East upon the subject of customs and railway extension ; and (2) pro- 
ceed as quickly as possible with her line to Dundee and Newcastle. 
The present unfriendly attitude of the Transvaal may relax, and 
her unneighbourly policy be mitigated as time goes on and the 
gold fields are developed by an enterprising digger community. 

Mr. Findlay, a Natalian, put the case of his Colony strongly. 
Her position was a waiting one, and she had everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by a Customs Union with the Cape Colony. Nata- 
lians were bound to level up their rates to the Cape, and then 
they had to face the Delagoa Bay tariff of 6 per cent. and fight 
that. It is certainly difficult to see how the railway extension ques- 
tion and the Customs Union question can be settled simultaneously. 

But all these projects on the Port of Natal and the Cape may be 
rendered abortive without the co-operation of the Boer Republics. 
The Northern Post, a South African paper, remarks :— 





“The Transvaal is playing a game for high stakes—being no less than the 
elimination of the Imperial factor in South Africa, and the setting up of the 
banner of Boer Republicanism. A glittering bait is held out to the Free 
State to throw overboard the Cape Colony and Natal, and by joining in an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Transvaal, to secure a railway from 
Delagoa Bay through Pretoria to Bloemfontein, and at the same time to over- 
awe the obnoxious digger element.” 


Mr. Hofmeyr, the leading exponent of the best kind of Afrikander 
feeling, has given the world to understand that the way to South 
African unity lies through a closer union with the British Empire. 
At the recent Colonial Conference Mr. Hofmeyr proved that he could 
take a wide and statesmanlike view of our Imperial position, His 
proposition to the effect that an Imperial Defence Fund should be 
levied throughout our Empire by means of a duty levied at all the 
Imperial ports upon foreign goods and merchandise tended towards 
political consolidation. Such a proposal would help to develop 
largely colonial trade, and at the same time exclude all foreign 
produce. The British Empire would be self-sustaining, and the 
defence fund would be a bond of unity linking the colonies together 
commercially. This would be the first step towards that political 
or closer federation which may come ultimately, 

Such wide and Imperialistic ideas as these alarmed the sober- 
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minded friends of Mr. Hofmeyr, who imagined that he had been 
brought under some great and potent spell and was bewitched by the 
wizards of the North. What was to become of that Afrikander nation 
and nationality of which at one time he seemed to be the intellectual 
champion and advocate? The rough work had been done in the 
Transvaal by homely Paul Kruger and General Smit at Majuba, 
Lang Nek, Ingogo, and elsewhere, but much was to be done by 
diplomatists and politicians at council boards. So thought the 
Afrikanders. But Mr. Hofmeyr is an educated Dutchman, who has 
long ago discounted the Boer successes and takes a broad view of the 
position of the South African States. Here is just one consideration 
which should occur to the Boer Republics of the Free State and the 
Transvaal. Supposing the latter really won Delagoa Bay by force or 
strategy, and gained their object of controlling their own Customs, 
what great advantage would then accrue to them without a sailor or 
ship of their own? Their single port could be blockaded at any 
moment by an ironclad and their ambition quenched for ever. 
Single and unsupported, the inland Boer States of South Africa have 
no influence, power, or consideration whatever in the world. It is only 
by close union with a maritime power like Great Britain that they 
can advance in the scale of civilized communities. As part and 
parcel of a Federated South Africa they would be in a better position 
than at present, but, in this event, much they now clamour for would 
have to be sacrificed. 

In a Federated South Africa the defences of the ports and harbours 
would be a burden for all the States, whether coast or inland, to 
share proportionately. At the present moment the Free State and 
Transvaal, in their “veldt” isolation, do not or will not consider 
sufficiently their position with regard to the outside world. A 
Conference and a “Customs Union” would probably bring out all 
their obligations, collateral and otherwise, and an identity of interest 
proved to exist between them all. 

An Afrikander flag means a separate nation with a separate 
position and distinct responsibilities. As a nation, apart and distinct, 
can it lean upon Europe for support ? Or can it make treaties with 
more powerful communities guaranteeing its independence? Sup- 
posing the Afrikander States sought the protection of Germany, for 
instance, and coquetted with the grim Chancellor, a very brief re- 
flection will serve to convince us that their position as Republics 
resting for:support upon Absolutism would be infinitely more pre- 
carious than if their prop was a constitutional union with Great 
Britain. The Republics of the interior might simply become cats- 
paws, to be used for the formation of a German South African 
Empire, a dream of the Teutons not unlikely to be realized if 
England steps on one side and leaves the field open. 

The “ Imperialistic wave,” therefore, which is said to have passed 
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over South Africa, and affected the judgment and imagination of its 
leading Dutchmen, as one of the consequences of the Colonial Confer- 
ence, means simply a calm and dispassionate view of general ten- 
dencies, and a wise calculation of coming events. There is no place or 
occasion now for dreamers in South Africa. A candid friend might 
say to the Transvaal : ‘‘ Alone and by yourself you are nothing. Ulti- 
mately you must cast in your lot with your neighbours to the south 
and east. You have inherited a goodly heritage, and a fruitful land 
hidden away within the interior of this remote continent. Facility 
of access and means of travel, the first conditions of material pros- 
perity, have been created for you by others, Your coast-line—for 
the inland States should, under the circumstances they live in, be as 
dependent upon this as the littoral provinces—is being safeguarded 
by others. Neither in railway communication or plans of coast 
defence are you willing to co-operate. This is a denial of your 
obvious duties, a churlish exhibition of selfishness, and a reductio ad 
absurdum of your national aspirations. As the first step towards an 
equitable assessment of duties and responsibilities and a plain state- 
ment of the relative duties of the South African States towards one 
another, a Conference is necessary. This may clear the ground and 
lead the way toa commercial union, which will be a strong guarantee 
of peaceful co-operation between Boers and British.” 

Upon this question, in its very broadest aspects, light may be 
thrown incidentally by the example and teaching of Australia. 
After his return from the Imperial Conference, Mr. Deakin, a well- 
known Australian statesman, said in Melbourne :— 

* The next object for Australia was federation—the federation of Austra- 
lasia. How could the colonies complain of the treatment they had received 
from the mother-country when they themselves were so divided amongst 
themselves? What was the use of dreaming of a larger federation before 
we were able to federate with our own immediate neighbours} How could 
we speak of larger unions with the other side of the world when we were 
presented even to-day with the ridiculous spectacle of a war of railway tariffs 
on our own borders? Tens of thousands of pounds could be saved now, and 
hundreds of thousands in the future, by a federal union in railways, in postal 
contracts, and in cable and telegraph arrangements. The simplest commercial 


foresight should surely dictate to us the early establishment of Australian 
federation.” 


Mutatis mutandis, these remarks could be applied to the South 
African States which are now carrying on so fratricidal a trade policy 
amongst themselves. 

Elsewhere Mr. Deakin, who may be regarded as one of the most 
eloquent and able politicians of Australia, said :— 

“Independent Australia would be a remarkably feeble State if it stood 
alone at this period of the world’s history. It might well be doubted 
whether such a State could preserve its own territories from interference 


by foreign Powers. It was perfectly certain that it could have no influence 
beyond the bounds of that territory.” 
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If this be true of Australia, with its three or four millions of 
European colonists, how much more would it be true for the few 
thousands in South Africa, handicapped at every turn by native 
difficulties ? The safety and welfare of all South Africans, whether 
Boer or British, lies, as Mr. Hofmeyr has shrewdly put it, in a 
closer union with an Imperial Power like Great Britain. This union, 
whether commercial or constitutional, need not interfere with the 
greatest possible amount of provincial autonomy. 

But we must hear the other.side before we decide in our minds 
definitely upon the great questions now facing us in South Africa. 
President Kruger, speaking at Bloemfontein, whither he had gone to 
discuss affairs with his brother President, Sir John Brand, made his 
meaning explicit when he said that the Republics would never haul 
down their flags; and, he supposed, the Queen would never haul down 
hers in South Africa, so constitutional union had better be relegated 
to the land of dreams. President Kruger, as the War President, 
undoubtedly speaks for a large section of Transvaalers, the requisitions 
lately signed in his favour for the Presidency being 76, and those for 
Mr. Joubert being only two! But the popularity of Pav! Kruger must 
not be taken altogether as a sign that the Transvaalers endorse his 
policy of hostile tariffs on the products of the Cape and Natal, where 
many of their kinsmen live, or that they like his coquetting with 
Germans and Portuguese at Delagoa Bay. The type of the ordinary 
Boer burgher is best found in the Free State, where he lives in 
quiet “ veldt ” seclusion, disliking ‘‘ uitlanders,” and abhorring foreign 
intervention. Nor have high matters of policy, just ripened by the 
gold-fields, been discussed fully and freely by the “ Volksraad.” 
When they are, we shall see how they have been affected by the 
influx of wealth and the changed ideas incident upon a marvellous 
importation of miners and capitalists. 

In all these discussions. we hear little of the “‘ Imperial factor ” in 
South Africa, England keeps in the background; but she cannot 
dosolong. She has large possessions and equivalent responsibilities, 
The late Right Hon, W. H. Forster proved this clearly enough, when 
he awoke the public conscience and pleaded for justice and right. 
The pacification of Bechuanaland and its subsequent absorption in 
the British Empire were the results of outspoken and straightfor- 
ward statesmanship. Some think, especially when they hear of the 
immense mineral resources of South-east Africa, that the time is 
coming when England may have to declare herself more vigorously 
as the ruling Power at the Cape. A nerveless vacillation has too 
long been the feature of our colonial policy. If we cannot make 
ourselves felt as we should wish in the internal policy both of our 
own colonies and the Boer Republics, we have large regions, such as 
Zululand, Basutoland, and Bechuanaland, where we can carry out our 
own ideas and work our own will. The native is entrusted to our 
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care, and the reports we read occasionally on the state of Basuto- 
land give us warrant for sanguine expectations of what we may still 
be able to do there, working with the Imperial arm exclusively. 
Our South African Empire belongs not simply to the colonists of 
the Cape, who, all told, number barely three-quarters of a million, 
but to the thirty-five millions of these islands. It has been bought 
mainly by British blood and money, and we must look for a return 
for this outlay. Here and there native territories, as they are con- 
quered or annexed by the Imperial arm, become absorbed within the 
area of the colonies out there, and pass entirely beyond our immediate 
control. The Freestaters, it is notorious, regard Basutoland as a 
fruit that is hanging till it is ripe, and then to be plucked by the 
Free State. But the story of Basutoland is one of the most instruc- 
tive in Cape history. It proves, first of all, the success of Imperial 
administrators in South Africa, acting with a free hand, and un- 
trammelled by parties at Capetown. Secondly, it gives us a won- 
derful example of material development, and shows how profitable a 
purchaser the native can become of British manufactures. Mr. 
Merriman has long since pointed out the latter fact, and shown that 
from absolutely nothing a vast trade was developed in Basutoland 
within ten years. Mr. Merriman is one of the ablest politicians ‘at 
the Cape, and grasps the general drift of political history with a 
keen and comprehensive judgment. This is what he told the 
Fellows of the Royal Colonial Institute in London (1884-85) :— 


























‘*T saw the Basutos in 1869, when Sir Philip Wodehouse proclaimed the 
sovereignty. They were starving savages, and there was not a trader’s 
shop in the territory. In 1879, ten years later, the country was filled with 
traders, several of whom had stocks of manufactured goods from £20,000 
to £50,000 in value, while clothes, saddles, ploughs, and other articles of 
European manufacture found ready sale. The Basutos were only 150,000 in 
number—a mere handful compared with the millions in Africa.” 















Recently the report of Sir Marshall Clarke gives us still more cheer- 
ful news, Turning to the Cape, we see that, owing to party 
exigencies, a measure of virtual disfranchisement of the natives has 
been passed, which has aroused the anger of many British colonists 
out in the Cape itself. But the Imperial Government is prac- 
tically unable to interfere with any internal and local matter 
in the Cape Colony. It is better, under the circumstances, 
that they should not. The office of High Commisioner is not 
what it once was. Still there are territorial limits within which 
the Imperial Government can carry out the problem of native 
administration in their own way. What has happened in Basuto- 
land may take place on a larger scale elsewhere in Bechuanaland, 
Swazieland, and Amatongaland and elsewhere. There is often an 
appearance of physical and spiritual destitution in South Africa which 
thwarts the bold and damps the ardour of the enthusiastic. What 
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could be more desolate than the condition of the Basutos in 1869 ? 
Yet in 1879 they were a thriving nation. Again, to use another 
illustration, what more barren spot in the world could there be 
conceived that Griqualand West and the valley of the Vaal River ? 
Yet priceless jewels lay imbedded in the “ veldt,” and completely 
changed the aspect of the country. Three or four million pounds 
worth of diamonds are dug annually out of this howling wilderness. 
Further North the story may repeat itself. The gold fields of the 
future may be found to lie athwart the old trade-route, vid Kuruman, 
Kolobeng, Shosheng, Tati, and the Matabili country. Here, then, 
must come a new development of every kind of industry, and a new 
basis and depdt must be established from which to approach the vast 
interior. Hitherto we have been on the fringe only of Equatorial 
Africa, but with capital and enterprise England may march forward 
and fulfil a great mission, the like of which she has in no other part 
of the world. By every conceivable right it belongs to her, in com- 
pany with all loyal colonists, to lead the van in South Africa. 


P.S.—Since the above was written a Conference of Delegates from 
the Cape Colony, Natal, and Orange Free State has been held at 
Capetown. Sir J. G. Sprigg submitted a scheme of a Customs Union, 
based upon a uniform tariff at the Cape and Natal ports, with the 
concession of three-fourths of the import dues on goods consumed 
within the borders of the inland States. The draft tariff represents 
a compromise between the existing tariffs of the Cape and Natal, 
being lower than the first and higher than the latter—an ad valorem 
duty of 12 per cent. This concession may possibly satisfy the Boer 
communities, although they have often clamoured for much more. 
The principle of Free Trade between the Colonies and States is 
approved, excepting in the case of sugar and spirits. It is needless 
to remark that the interests of Natal sugar-growers and of Cape 
wine-growers are safeguarded by means of a Protectionist policy with 
regard to the outside world. 

On the subject of Railway Construction the Orange Free State 
proposes to build two lines, joining the Cape and Natal systems at 
Colesberg and Ladysmith, meeting at Bethlehem. Thence the line 
will go to the Vaal River at the point nearest to the Gold Fields. 
The contemplated Union is to last three years, and an opportunity 
is given for the Transvaal to join if she will, although her attitude 
just now is one of isolation. These measures will be submitted to 
the various Legislatures for ratification. Natal, meantime, is losing 
no time, and, with a view of pushing her railways to the borders of 
the inland Republics, will raise a loan of £1,500,000. She will 
probably prove a formidable competitor in this railway race of the 
Lourenzo Marques line, which cannot be extended beyond the 
Lebombo Range to Pretoria and westward for some time. 
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DALTONISM IN ETHICS. 


THE genus of which colour-blindness is a species deserves a more 
manageable name than the long-winded descriptive name, privation 
or faultiness of faculty. Now, the species having two short and 
manageable names—viz., colour-blindness and daltonism, may very 


well spare one of them to its genus; and, following the lead of a 
French philosopher, who, in a letter to the writer, used the name 
daltonisme as signifying, not mere colour-blindness, but privation or 
faultiness of faculty, I have made free in the title of this article to 
venture an innovation, the great conveniency of which will prove, I 
trust, a sufficient sanction. The letter to which I refer related to 
the facts adduced by the alternative, that, as some people are colour- 
blind, others are time-blind, and others still space-blind, and that 
many secular vexed questions are due to what I call daltonism. 

It begins to appear that secular vexed questions are significant of 
intellectual or emotive daltonism, or of daltonism both intellectual 
and emotive—of profound differences of mental structure which 
make community of belief between certain minds impossible, divides 
them by gulfs which no agreement, save agreement to differ, 
can bridge. The alternative shows that certain men, including 
eminent philosophers, are destitute of the idea of time, others of 
that of space, and declare it probable that Positivism “is due to a 
species of daltonism which may be called power-blindness.” It 
shows that the time-blind annex the name, time, to that in event 
whereby the latter is commensurate with time, to what may be called 
‘“‘ time commensurateness,” and that the space-blind annex the name 
space to that in extended things whereby they are commensurate 
with space, to what may be called ‘“space-commensurateness,” 
Power-blindness in Hume annexed the name power to necessary 
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connection. Invariable connection gave him the idea of necessary 
connection, not, however, therein of power, but of such necessary 
connection as subsists between the parts of time, whereof no ante- 
cedent is cause of its sequent. Hume, the real founder of Positivism, 
saw in Nature a mere succession of events unconnected by power, by 
cause, He was incapable of assent to the axiom, ex nihilo nihil fit. 
All events seemed to him to spring, like the parts of time, out of 
nothing, but, nevertheless, necessarily, and for the most part accord- 
ing to law. The ambiguity arising from the daltonian perversion of 
names being suspected by no one, not even by logicians; this, and 
the inadvertent assumption that the names always respectively refer 
to the same objects, made it inevitable that controversy should arise 
between parties who used them in different senses, controversy 
not to be appeased till its cause should be discovered. The 
instances of daltonism referred to above are instances of merely 
intellectual daltonism. We have here to do with daltonism that 
is intellectual because it is emotive, with privation or purblindness 
of emotive principles that are constituents of the moral faculty, with 
daltonism, which, as I shall show, determines Utilitarianism. 

Utilitarianism is the theory-that the principle which interests us 
in the welfare of others has for its cardinal. object the pleasure or 
ease of its subject and is concerned about the welfare of others only 
as a means to this end; also that the principle engenders what are 
called the mora] sentiments, that the moral faculty, like its con- 
stituent, benevolence, is merely enlightened prudence which values 
the welfare of others, as a means, but only as a means, relatively to 
the pleasure or ease of its subject. According to this theory, the 
attribute variously called virtue, moral goodness, righteousness, wis- 
dom, is valued merely as a means, not at all as an end, not at all as 
exclusive object and end of love-involving intuition. It denies the 
existence of such attributes as benevolence, disinterestedness, righteous- 
ness, or what the originators of those names meant to denote by them, 
and what the bulk of men understand them to denote. It insists that 
what are respectively called benevolence and righteousness are mere 
varieties of masked prudence, of the sordid altruism which actuates 
the slave-owner in respect of his human chattel. 

There are two kinds of Utilitarians—those who have no organ of 
moral vision, and those who have such an organ, but have not learned 
to see. ‘To the former the following argument is not addressed, It 
is necessarily unintelligible to them. It is addressed to those who 
are endowed with at least a rudiment of the moral faculty. Those 
of them who are highly endowed with reverence and benevolence, 
the cardinal constituents of that faculty, and have had a certain 
experience of moral sentiment, have no need of the argument save 
as a dialectical implement; they are necessarily intuitionists. But 
many who have eyes, yet have not learned to see, it may rescue from 
the lead of the blind. 
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Indefiniteness of ideas is a stronghold of error. Utilitarianism 
has thrived in it. Promote the ideas of disinterestedness, of what 
ought to be called “ interestedness,” of selfishness, of luxuriousness, 
and of prudence, into definiteness, and you drive utilitarianism into 
the open field, where it is easily vanquished, This I shall now 
attempt, but, unhappily, the method.is not one to be used with im- 
punity. It is the Socratic method, one of which cross-questioning 
was a mere accident, its differentia being the promotion of funda- 
mental ideas from indefiniteness into definiteness. It is probable 
that it had to do with the doom of Socrates. As a rule, men do not 
like to be button-holed in the market-place, obliged to scrutinize 
their ideas through a microscope, subjected to a process of mental 
surgery, pulled out of the grooves of mental habit, and required to 
think with unaccustomed ideas. The repugnancy of the method is 
threatening to sink a philosophical treatise lately published, although 
the treatise is buoyed by illustrious patronage. I refer to the 
Alternative. Here, however, we have to do with changes less pro- 
found and difficult than those which the Alternative undertook to 
operate.’ 

That quality the privation of which is denoted by the term dis- 
interestedness, should, according to analogy, be named interestedness. 
But—and it is a significant fact—the lingual instinct has not supplied 
that name. Perhaps the reason is that the participle, interested, does 
not afford an unequivocal basis for the name. One who is not in- 
different to an object is said to be interested in it, and one may be 
so interested in an object that it could not be truly said of him that, 
in respect of it, he is disinterested. In the first case, the participle 
refers to what we may call the opposite of indifference ; in the second 
to quite a different thing—viz., the opposite of an attribute which I 
shall presently put in relief, the attribute called disinterestedness. 
No small confusion, as I shall soon show, would result from the 
conversion, so to speak, of the participle into a noun, and it would 
seem as though a certain misgiving, a vague one, withheld the 
lingual instinct from incurring that confusion. But to the intuition- 
ist, in his contention with the utilitarian, the name interestedness is 
indispensable, and it will not be difficult to qualify it so as to pre- 
vent confusion. For example, having defined the two kinds entitled 
to the name and also the kind, disinterestedness, he may call the one 
interestedness opposed to indifference, and the other interestedness opposed 
to disinterestedness. 

What is interestedness? what disinterestedness? According to 


? ‘Men resent being forced to rigour of speech ; they call you ‘pedantic’ if you in- 
sist on their using terms with definite meanings, they prefer the loose flowing language 
of indefinite association which picks up in its course a variety of heterogeneous 
meanings, and are irntated at any speaker who points out to them the inaccuracy of 
their phrases. Timon, the Lillograph, sarcastically calls Socrates one of the 
ay tg as if precision of language were a vice.”—History of Philosophy from Thales 
to Comte, George Henry Lewes, vol. i. p. 154, 
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the common understanding of what the terms denote, one would not 
say of parental benevolence that it is disinterested, nor that bene- 
volence towards a lover or friend, or any one that is peculiarly 
agreeable to its subject, is disinterested. But benevolence uncaused 
by any egotistic consideration or by any peculiar attraction, such, 
for example, as was manifested by the Good Samaritan—of this all 
the world, utilitarians excepted, would say that it is disinterested. 
We have here a clue to the definitions called for by the foregoing 
questions. To the species of benevolence in which common appre- 
hension sees disinterestedness belongs a remarkable characteristic, a 
peculiar mark. Every other species of benevolence tends, under 
certain circumstances, to be unjust: that of the mother, for example, 
on behalf of her child; that of the friend on behalf of his friend : 
in this, on the other hand, there is no such tendency ; it is essential 
to it to be just. We may therefore distinguish it by the descriptive 
term, essentially just benevolence. The validity of my division of 
benevolence into that which is, and that which is not, essenti- 
ally just, is corroborated by the injunction of Christ to exercise 
benevolence towards those who interest you only as being human.’ 
No thanks to you for being ‘benevolent to those you like; you 
are no better in that respect than the publican and sinner: quite 
other than that is the benevolence enjoined by Christ—a bene- 
volence that has room in its embrace for enemies as well as 
friends. Clearly, Christ had in view what I call essentially just 
benevolence. This He indicated just enough for practice, but not, 
as became an authoritative teacher and teacher of the illiterate, 
explanatorily, philosophically, precisely. The benevolence involved 
in mere love of the neighbour is obviously incapable of breeding an 
unjust motive. Whether unenlightened reverential altruism tends, 
under any circumstances, to be unjust, I have not sufficiently 
examined ; but I think it will not be disputed that enlightened 
reverence has no such tendency. If unenlightened reverence have 
not the tendency, then reverence and essentially just benevolence are 
Species of a genus which may be called essentially just altruism : if 
it have, then enlightened reverence and essentially just benevolence 
are species of a genus entitled to that name. Now, disinterestedness 
is the specific attribute of essentially just altruism, The term inter- 
estedness denotes, according to one of its two meanings, the attribute 
opposed to disinterestedness. The other kind may be called interest- 
edness opposed to indifference. Accordingly, interestedness opposed 
to disinterestedness may be defined the specific attribute or differentia of 
affection and desire that are not essentially just. Interestedness opposed 
to indifference needs no definition. 

Disinterestedness is a species of the genus, interestedness opposed 
to indifference ; so also is interestedness opposed to disinterestedness. 


1 St. Matthew, chap. v. 43, 48. 
KK 2 
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For, essentially just altruism is not indifferent to the happiness which 
it seeks to promote, and, of course, interestedness opposed to dis- 
interestedness is not indifferent. If the foregoing analysis had not 
separated the two kinds of interestedness, and given them several 
names which connote their difference from one another, how great 
would be the confusion, how impossible to make intelligible to 
another by means of received language the subtle and most important 
distinctions with which we have here to deal! 

Common-sense repudiates the notion that it is selfish to eat when 
one is hungry, drink when one is thirsty; but all the world allows 
that it is selfish to indulge an appetite in violation of the right of 
another. Accordingly selfishness is propensity to an unjust preference 
of the pleasure or relief of the subject over that of “the neighbour.” 
The more this definition is scrutinized the brighter it becomes. 
Selfishness is one thing and self-love quite another. A man may be 
proud, vain and full of self-esteem without being selfish : he may be in 
the highest degree just and generous. If his pride, vanity or self- 
esteem beget injustice—are unjust—they are selfish; but this 
selfishness is an accident of self-love not essential to it. 

Interestedness opposed to disinterestedness is essential to selfish- 
ness; but selfishness is not essential to interestedness opposed to 
indifference. There is such a thing as unselfish interestedness 
opposed to disinterestedness. Parental and patriotic interestedness 
when not unjust, are examples of unselfish interestedness opposed to 
disinterestedness ; the appetites, when not occasions of an unjust 
animus, are also examples. By the way, their unselfishness betrayed 
Bishop Butler into the error that they are disinterested. 

Amongst the affective principles is one that has not been hitherto 
distinguished, one which may be fitly named luxuriousness. With 
luxury we are familiar, but not with the emotive principle it pre- 
supposes. very one distinguishes the luxurious desire of food from 
the hungry desire of food, the luxurious desire of things beautiful 
from non-luxurious esthetic desire. Non-luxurious desires of these 
objects are not repugnant to the moral faculty nor to esthetic taste, 
but Inxurious desires are an offence to both. No psychologist, 
however, has imputed luxurious emotion to a special principle: it 
has been universally taken for granted that this kind of emotion is 
an accident of all principles that affect pleasure. No wonder: its 
action like that of prudence is dependent on that of other principles 
of emotion. Were there no hunger, there could be no luxurious 
desire of food, were there no esthetic taste, there could be no 
luxurious desire of beauty. When about ten years old, the author 
would sometimes pinch his dog, to whom he was fondly attached, 
in order to enjoy the luxury of pity. Madam Guyon reports of 
herself that she sometimes neglected what she knew to be her duty 
for the luxury of prayer. In these highly characteristic instances of 
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luxuriousness we have proof that luxurious emotion presupposes a 
special principle ; for, it cannot be supposed that benevolence desired 
to pinch the dog or the religious principle to neglect a duty. 
Luxuriousness differs from the affective principles on which it depends 
in the respect that pleasure is always either the exclusive or the 
paramount object of its desire. The exclusive object or paramount 
part of the object of hungry desire is food, not pleasure; that of 
thirsty desire is drink, not pleasure ; that of wsthetic desire is a 
beautiful thing, not the incident pleasure: experience apprises lux- 
uriousness that these objects involve pleasure, and this it advertently 
seeks to suck from them. Addiction to fine things is not necessarily 
luxuriousness. People delicately reared are necessarily so addicted 
and averse to coarse things: they are no more luxurious than men 
are for being addicted to human food and averse to swill. 

We have now to consider prudence and prudential desire. Pru- 
dence is the organ, propensity or part of mental structure that 
generates concern about one’s own future pleasure and ease. It 
generates pleasure if he apprehend the circumstances as being 
favourable to his happiness, pain if the reverse, desire of his own 
future pleasure and ease, aversion to risk of pain. It instigates or 
moves to provide means of pleasure and euse, and is chiefly, if not 
exclusively, concerned about the future. It ignores the specific 
differences of the various kinds of pleasure, as the mind, when 
thinking of angles as mere angles, ignores acuteness, obtuseness, 
rectangularity. In the refined it has the air of distinguishing the 
specific difference of refined pleasure, and, on account of the differ- 
ence, preferring that kind of pleasure; but the preference is not 
due to prudential discrimination, it is due to the fact that what is 
characteristically pleasant to the gross is repugnant to the refined. 
What is called enlightened prudence, therefore, should rather be 
distinguished as prudence in the enlightened. Whether the pleasure 
it affords be benevolent or vindictive, or, as in the case of gratifica- 
tion of appetite, neither one nor the other, is indifferent to it. Of 
the various kinds of pleasure only one is proper to prudence—viz., 
complacency in provision made for the future, e.g., complacency in 
wealth. All other kinds suppose susceptibilities other than that of 
prudence, ¢g., the principles of hunger, thirst, lust, love, hatred, 
vindictiveness, envy, ambition, luxuriousness. The intimacy of 
prudence with other emotive principles thus evinced—an intimacy 
which, as regards benevolence and the moral faculty, has caused the 
confusion called Utilitarianism—is discernible from another point 
of view, This :—that prudential desire presupposes desire of another 
kind, such, for example, as the desire involved in hunger, thirst, 
&c, But for non-prudential desire prudence must “fust in us un- 
used.” It is of the utmost importance to distinguish prudential 
desire from the non-prudential desire it presupposes. Not that 
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there is danger of confounding them when prudence affects such 
satisfactions as those of hunger and thirst; the danger obtains when 
it has to do with the finer emotive principles, benevolence and 
reverence. No one pretends that hunger is masked prudence as the 
utilitarian pretends that benevolence is masked prudence. 

The name prudence, according to its popular meaning, denotes a com- 
pound of mental principleswhich have no necessary mutual connection, 
a compound whereof that to which I confine the name is the nucleus, 
It includes, for example, the faculties of longanimity, shrewdness, 
and caution, which are as available to benevolence and the religious 
principle as they are to prudence—to “the children of light” as 
well as to “the unjust steward.” It is probable that privation of 
them saves many of the prudent from being sharpers. I do not 
insist that their claim to the name prudence is not better than 
that of the principle to which I annex it. If the lingual instinct 
in the bulk of English-speaking men declare for the former I 
acquiesce, but ask that a special name be given to what I here call 
prudence. 

The interestedness opposed to disinterestedness, and a fortiori, that 
opposed to indifference, are essential to prudence. But, although 
prone to selfishness, prudence is not essentially selfish. Indeed 
unselfish prudence as being a condition sine gud non of human per- 
fection, has a claim to be counted amongst the virtues, were it only 
as their zero. Owing, doubtless, to its equivocal character as being 
essentially interested, yet indispensable to perfection, St. Anthony 
calls it his pig—a useful but unseemly animal, scarce fit to keep 
company with the noble sentiments which he habitually enter- 
tained. 

I begin my contest with utilitarianism, by what seems to be a 
surrender; for, I allow that to be an object of desire, a thing must be 
either wholly or partially pleasing to the subject. What is wholly 
repugnant is necessarily an object of aversion—cannot be an object 
of desire. A surgical operation, involving agony, is sometimes 
desired. Have we, in this case, an instance of an object of desire 
that is wholly repugnant to the subject? No. As being the 
alternative of death or of greater pain, the object is partially 
pleasing. The idea of desire of what is totally repugnant to the 
subject is inconsistent; it implies an identity of opposites, of a 
desire and the opposed aversion. Therefore it is a necessary truth 
that it is essential to desire to affect what is pleasing to the subject. 
Ido not imply that it is essential to desire to affect what the subject 
knows to be pleasing to him. It is by no means necessary that he 
know the pleasingness of the object relatively to himself. To excite 
desire, it suffices that an object be pleasing—it is not needful that it 
appear to be pleasing—that the pleasingness be discerned by him in 
whom the object is to excite desire. By the subject of benevolent 
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desire, the pleasure -to himself incident to the relief of another, is 
not usually discerned. For the most part he is utterly ignorant of 
this appendage to the relief he wishes to confer. Even the subject 
of vindictive desire does not always discern the pleasure to himself 
incident to the desired revenge, It is of great importance, as we 
shall presently see, to establish that the subject of benevolent desire 
may be, and for the most part is, ignorant of the pleasure incident 
to benefaction, for this is to establish that it is not essential to bene- 
volent desire to be desire of that pleasure. 

The dependence of desire on the pleasingness of its object tends 
to give every desire the air of aiming principally at the pleasure of 
its subject. An endowment of large benevolence is a rock against 
which the tendency breaks into spray. A mind so endowed can no 
more believe that benevolent desire is sordid, than believe that black 
is white; but the tendency easily prevails in minds of little or no 
benevolence. The speciousness of its thesis is enhanced by a capti- 
vating simplicity. Selfishness developing into benevolence is so 
beautiful an instance of Nature’s marvels that it delights even the 
Muse and sets her singing; witness Pope’s pebble dropped into the 
lake and the widening circles.’ Subdued by the speciousness, the 
Utilitarian pretends that it is essential to benevolent desire to have 
for end the pleasure of its subject which attends beneficence. Now 
it could not be an end of the first benevolent desire one experiences ; 
for, the subject is then ignorant of the pleasure. The pleasure is not 
knowable @ priori. To be known, it must be discovered by experi- 
ence—by experience following a beneficent act consequent to a 
benevolent desire. Of that desire the pleasure of the subject could 
not be the end, the subject being then ignorant of that kind of 
pleasure. Is it objected that we may have knowledge @ priori of the 
pleasure? I answer that, if we had, an empirical discovery of the 
pleasure would be impossible, whereas the great bulk of benevolent 
adults make that kind of discovery. This, it seems to me, is con- 
clusive that what all the world prior to Utilitarianism, took to be the 
end of benevolent desire—viz., the pleasure or relief of another, is 
truly its end and sole end. When experience makes known the 
pleasure of self that attends beneficence, and we desire that pleasure, 
the desire is either luxurious or prudential, not benevolent. As the 
luxurious desire of food differs from the hungry desire of food, so 
differ the luxurious and the prudential desire of the pleasure involved 
in benevolent emotion from benevolent desire. And it is no more 
possible for benevolence than for hunger to turn epicure, or usurp 
the function of prudence. What benevolence is in its first exercise, 
before experience has made epicureanism or prudential foresight 
relative to benevolent emotions possible, it is essentially—always. 

Utilitarianism implicitly allows that certain men are so affected 


1 See Pope’s Hssay on Man. 
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toward the happiness of others that, if certain others be apprehended 
by them as unhappy they too are unhappy, and the reverse. So far, 
they are at one with their opponents as regards what the latter call 
benevolence, as regards benevolent pleasure and pain; the opposition 
has respect to the desire and aversion respectively related to bene- 
volent pleasure and pain. It is universally allowed that every emotive 
principle, save benevolence and the other principles of virtuous emotion, 
generates the desire which affords the pleasure proper to it, and the 
opposite aversion; that fear, for example, generates the desire of the 
pleasure of safety and aversion to the pain of danger; that conjugal 
affection generates the desire of conjugal happiness and the opposite 
aversion. But, according to the utilitarian, it is otherwise with 
benevolence and the other principles of virtuous emotion. He will 
have it that desire of the pleasure proper to those principles is 
generated by prudence. An imprudent man, forsooth, were he never 
so benevolent, is incapable of desire of the pleasure proper to bene- 
volence, and, be he never so virtuous, of aversion to moral mis- 
behaviour! It takes luxuriousness or prudence to supply desire of 
the pleasure proper to benevolence and the other principles of vir- 
tuous emotion! The utilitarian theory, regarded from this point of 
view, is so inverisimilar, not to say inconsistent, that one is at a loss 
to state it without seeming to intend a travesty. Yet apparent 
simplicity, apparent agreement with the principle of parsimony, has 
been its chief recommendation. 

The pleasingness of object, on which all desire depends, which is 
thought by many to be a levelling stigma obliterative of all moral 
difference of desires, is, in respect of benevolent and all good desire, 
an enhancement: on a scale of which selfishness is the zero and dis- 
interestedness the highest degree, the pleasingness is an enhancement. 
Consider the animus of the good Samaritan : if it were void of interest 
in the relief of the beneficiary, would it be as beautiful and dear to 
the moral faculty? Would it not rather be emptied of beauty and 
endearingness—a mere ghost of that which bears as massive sweet- 
ness on the moral faculty. Nay, without susceptibility to pleasure 
in the pleasure of another, of pain in the pain of another, benevolence 
is unintelligible. 

Relatively to the utilitarian question, men of little or no benevolence 
are not experts. Only moral experts are competent in respect of this 
question; and to rank as a member of this class, a man must be 
qualified by large benevolence, by prudence, by the taste that intuites 
beauty in virtue, and ugliness in its opposite, by clear apperception 
and reflection, and by a large experience of the behaviour of bene- 
volence and prudence under the eye of what the Alternative calls 
pulchro-moral taste—a principle to which few things are more re- 
pugnant than luxuriousness or prudence intent on pleasure incident 
to benevolent emotion. If these declare, as they must declare, that 
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benevolence and prudence are several and as dissimilar as love and 
anger, as vision and remembrance, and that prudence using altruism 
as a means is odious, and not unfamiliar to pulchro-moral taste, the 
philosopher who is indisposed to credit their report would do well to 
consider whether the indisposition be not due to emotive Daltonism. 

Thus far I have examined the utilitarian theory in so far only as 
it pretends that benevolence considered per se, and not as a con- 
stituent of the moral faculty, is a variety of masked prudence; I 
shall now examine its pretension that the moral faculty is another 
variety of masked prudence. But indeedthis is rather a pursuit of 
the enemy than a battle; for his power is broken when it is shown 
that there is in man an emotive principle which has exclusively for 
object the welfare of another, and this I have shown. 

Experience of moral sentiment in those whom it sways repudiates 
the theory according to which the moral faculty is merely a more 
enlightened prudence intent, like ordinary prudence, upon the 
happiness of its subjects, but convinced that this happiness depends 
on that of others—of “the neighbour,” of society, of mankind. 
The experience protests that moral sentiment excludes regard to the 
pleasure of its subject, that the moral faculty is mainly exercised in 
urging conformity to the rights of others at the cost of self-denial, 
that remorse proves the disinterestedness of conscience, that no two 
principles of emotion are more opposed than conscience and prudence, 
that aversion to impurity, including unrighteousness and baseness of 
every kind, not aversion to the unhappiness of its subject, characterises 
the moral faculty ; whereas aversion to the unhappiness of its sub- 
ject is the characteristic of prudence. Those who are swayed by the 
moral faculty, whose wills yield it regular obedience, find themselves 
sullied by the imputation that their end, in so far as they are 
actuated by the moral faculty, is their own happiness. That which 
they call the moral faculty must be feeble or altogether wanting in 
those who originate, or without reluctance adopt, the utilitarian 
theory ; for, dominant moral sentiment excludes, in its subjects, the 
possibility of believing that theory. The thorough-going utilitarian 
is devoid of that which the intuitionist calls the moral faculty, and, 
not suspecting the deficiency, inadvertently applies the name, moral 
sentiment, to sentiments which most nearly answer to the intuition- 
ist’s description of what he calls moral sentiment: the faculty pre- 
supposed by the counterfeits of moral sentiment the utilitarian mis- 
takes for the moral faculty. When he has attained to this point 
of view, the intuitionist is in a condition to say to the thorough- 
going utilitarian: You are right. What you predicate of that which 
you call the moral faculty is, in all probability, truly predicated, but 
not of that widely different thing which J call the moral faculty. 
I grant that, as you contend, there is in you no principle of dis- 
interestedness, nothing higher than prudence intent upon your own 
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happiness. I too have that prudence, and know it intimately ; but 
I have also a principle of affections and sentiments as unlike those 
of prudence as the latter are unlike mirth or envy; they are 
what I call moral sentiments, and they exclude prudential self- 
regard. Rational controversy on this subject there can be none 
between us, nor any rational discourse except you consent to have 
@ gap in your experience filled with my testimony. Without the 
ultimate major premises given by experience of what I call moral 
sentiment, rational argument in respect of it is impossible. If the 
blind be docile the seeing can teach them optics; but if they be 
unable to impute to the seeing a faculty of which they have them- 
selves no experience, they are condemned to believe that the see- 
ing are, as regards optics, deluded, and the assumption makes them 
inaccessible to the science. Relatively to us you thorough-going 
utilitarians are in a like plight. 

Not all experience of moral sentiment makes us proof against 
the speciousness of Utilitarianism. Those in whom the sentiment 
is rare, obscure, and irregular, are liable to falter or succumb. Let 
us examine the reasons of this liability. 

(1.) The confusion of a species of worldly sentiment with moral 
sentiment is a leading cause of the liability. The tutorial influence 
of the laws of public opinion, and of parents and teachers, elicit in 
fear and self-love motive to conform behaviour to what they exact, to 
what the French call Jes conventions. The spirit of these motives we 
may name conventional worldliness. Conventional worldliness is the 
precursor, and probably the fosterer, of all moral sentiments, except 
that which the alternative distinguishes as “ consuetudinal,” and, in 
many minds destitute of reverence, conscience, the consuetudinal 
faculty, and religion, it substitutes and passes for the moral faculty. 
In minds so deprived, ¢.g., that of Hobbes, it tends to generate the 
notion of reward and punishment as being sanctions of the moral 
law, a notion which, in connection with religion, as instanced by 
Paley, puts Heaven and Hell as being the sanctions of divine law. 
This invention of conventional wordliness is repugnant to the en- 
lightened moral faculty, and, it is probable, will ultimately be the 
characteristic stigma of the moral daltonism from which it proceeds.’ 
Now there are many who are not wanting in genuine moral senti- 
timent, but whose good behaviour is mainly due to conventional 
worldliness, and the worldliness passes with them for moral senti- 
ment. ‘These it is not difficult to persuade that moral sentiment is 
at bottom prudential—has an eye to the happiness of its subject and 
values moral goodness merely as a means to that end. 

(2.) Anothercause of the liabilityis thatduty is not always obvious to 
intuition, but needs for the most part to be looked for by the illative 
faculty which, often unable to achieve certitude, is obliged to content 


1 The doctrine of Hell is as indispensable as it is morally repugnant. 
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itself with mere opinion. Conjectured duty does not carry with it 
the authority which makes the intuited moral imperative so massive 
and imposing, so difficult to be reduced from the rank of an end to 
that of a means. ‘To one who is regarding the mental symbol of 
conjectured duty as type of the objects of all moral sentiment the 
Utilitarian theory is more accessible. 

When a man is distracted between an eager desire and an opposed 
moral sentiment, prudence often terminates the conflict in favour of 
the moral sentiment. It knows that happiness will be the gainer. 
The moral sentiment is credited with the victory, but not so as to hide 
completely the fact that there has been an eye to happiness; and so 
the moral faculty contracts a taint of sordidness from its secret, and 
more powerfully ally, prudence. This kind of event is a potent 
auxiliary of Utilitarianism. Yet, the end of the moral sentiment in 
this connection is moral goodness, not happiness. If the desiderated 
moral goodness be not realized the sentiment will prove its disinterest- 
edness by causing remorse, the very unhappiness which the prudence 
is concerned to prevent. 

The opponents of the utilitarian are called intuitionists. The 
name does not obviously connote opposition to the utilitarian theory, 
and indeed the opposition it implies relates to only a part of the 
theory. It has nothing to do with the question whether benevolence 
do or do not exclude self-regard, relates solely to the doctrine that 
the moral faculty is enlightened prudence. The utilitarian holds that 
the moral faculty values moral goodness only for its utility relatively 
to the happiness of its subject; the intuitionist maintains that 
moral goodness is to the moral faculty what beauty is to esthetic 
taste, an object of love-involving intuition; that moral badness is 
to the faculty what ugliness is to wsthetic taste, an object of disliking 
intuition. He maintains that the faculty involves no self-regard, 
save that essential to self-condemnation, and that involved in the 
pleasure with which one contemplates his moral convalescence. The 
thrill of admiration evoked by instances of heroic virtue refutes the 
utilitarian. The emotion, for example, with which we read of the 
stern fidelity to the pledged word which sent Regulus back to the 
base cruelty of Carthage, refutes him. To impute such an emotion 
to prudence, to suppose it to be conditioned by a calculation of 
advantage to self to result from such behaviour, is, in the view of 
those who have experienced like emotion, preposterous. Moral in- 
tuition referent to moral goodness excludes self-regard, implies the 
corollary that moral goodness, not happiness, is the end of the moral 
faculty. Carlyle stigmatizing Utilitarianism as the “ pig” philosophy, 
declared that ‘“‘ not happiness but blessedness” must be the end. 
Commenting on this intemperate treatment of Utilitarianism Mr. 
Herbert Spencer inquires what is blessedness, and concludes that it 
must be either happiness or somewhat essentially connected with 
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happiness. He assumes that it must bea state of consciousness, and 
asks, What mode of feeling is it? Now Carlyle, I take it, denoted 
by the term blessedness, moral beauty—dignity, or the dignity proper 
to the objects of right moral approval. This beauty or dignity is not 
necessarily an attribute of consciousness ; it is an attribute of character, 
and inheres in the wise when they are unconscious, as well as when 
they are conscious. It has no necessary connection with pain or 
pleasure. It inhered in Christ during his passion, and when he 
frequented marriage feasts. In all heroic self-sacrifice it is connected 
with pain. If it prevailed in any society, and the circumstances 
were otherwise not unfavourable, that society would be a heaven on 
earth. Has wisdom no beauty for Mr. Spencer? The purest religion 
is that of affection to wisdom, and those who are blessed with it see a 
divine beauty in the wise. They yearn to grow in wisdom, not to 
enhance themselves, but because they are urged by aversion to the 
ugliness of moral evil, and commanded by that utterance of conscience, 
the moralimperative. In some of them the motives so generated by 
moral taste and conscience, suffice to incite to a life of self-denial. 
Wisdom, not the happiness incident to wisdom, is what they covet. 
As it is impossible for benevolent desire to affect the pleasure 
which attends benevolence, so is it impossible for desire of moral 
goodness to affect whatever of pleasure attends morally good be- 
haviour. Only prudence can affect such pleasures, Its desire of 
them is essentially luxurious and, to the moral faculty, an offence. 


Epmonp R. Cay. 
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SCIENCE. 


Srverat notable contributions to the natural-history sciences are con- 
tained in the nineteenth volume of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” In 
the article Physiology, Professor Michael Foster defines the funda- 
mental principles which underlie changes that take place in organized 
beings. It is designed rather to connect the articles on Nutrition, Repro- 
duction, Respiration, and other physiological subjects which are scattered 
through the work, than to be a treatise. A second part of the article, by 
Professor McKendrick, treats in detail of the nervous system, detailing 
the modern methods of research in relation to the measurement of 
velocity in motor nerves, electrical phenomena, and other reactions. An 
excellent description is given of the terminal organs of nerves, of reflex 
actions, of the influence of nerves on the blood-vessels, of the phases of 
the nervous system in different groups of vertebrated animals, together 
with details of the structure of the spinal cord and the several parts of 
the brain. A large amount of excellent information on these matters is 
given, which brings the newer knowledge now growing up into harmony 
with that derived from the older anatomists. A third part of the article 
is the physiology of plants, by Dr. Vines, which gives a brief sketch of 
the chemical and physical phenomena which give rise to energy in plants, 
and details the ways in which that energy is manifested. Professor von 
Graff describes the flat-bodied worms which are popularly known as 
Planarians. The fresh-water forms are often so minute as to be almost 
invisible, though a land planarian attains a length of nine inches; but the 
largest representatives of the group are marine. The author describes in 
detail the skin, alimentary canal, excreting organs, nervous system, sense 
organs, reproduction, and classification. It is a careful and valuable 
memoir, well illustrated. There are many shorter articles, among which 
those describing the Ornithorhynchus and Pigeon are excellent. The 
account of the Plesiosaurians is less satisfactory, seeing that nothing is 
determined or suggested as to the nature of the animal and no accurate 
account given of the details of its structure. Professor Knott contributes 
an article on Pneumatics, setting forth the general properties of gases, 
which is largely concerned with atmospheric phenomena. Dr. Affleck treats 
of the characteristics of Pleurisy and Pneumonia, as well as of the 
principles of treatment. Dr. Stevenson gives a short accuunt of Poisons. 
They are classed into local poisons, which have an inflammatory or 
corrosive action or affect the sensory or motor nerves, and secondly, 
poisons with a remote action. The actions of poison depend on the dose, 
chemical combination, condition of the patient, and the region acted upon. 


1 “Encyclopedia Britannica.” Ninth Edition. Vols. XIX., XX., and XXI. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
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The author states the evidence by which poisons are recognized. The several 
poisons are. divided into four classes, termed irritants, corrosives, neurotics, 
and gaseous poisons. Particulars are given of symptoms of poisoning and 
remedies for each poison mentioned. Professor Lankester gives a brief 
account of the structure of the Polyzoa, and a detailed description of the 
several regions of the body. This is followed by an account of the several 
groups, which are distinguished as Vermiformia, Pterobranchia, and 
Eupolyzoa, which last is subdivided into Ectoprocta and Entoprocta. 
The author concludes by summarizing the characters of the polyzoa, de- 
scribes their larval forms, and discusses their relations to the brachiopoda. 
Another article on the Protozoa is an elaborate and admirably illustrated 
account of the systematic characters of the group, preceded by a state- 
ment of the general life-history of this type of organism. Professor 
Dittmar treats of Platinum and Potassium. The former is in the ore a 
complex mixture of rare and heavy substances. The author describes the 
extraction of platinum, platinum alloys and compounds, and gives some 
account of palladium, osmium, and osmiridium, together with a few 
statistics of produce and price. Under the head of potassium, some 
of the rarer metals, like rubidium and cesium, are grouped. The 
supply of potassium is largely obtained from Stassfurt,in Germany. The 
ashes of most land plants yield a large percentage of potash, and the car- 
bonate of potash is made in a crude way from wood-ash. The various 
chemical processes are detailed by which potassium and the various salts 
of the metal are manufactured. In the succeeding volume, under the 
title Prussic Acid, Professor Dittmar gives a chemical history of those 
compounds known as cyanides, detailing the processes of manufacture of 
prussiate of potash, hydrocyanic acid, cyanogen, and the various metallic 
cyanides, comprising substances termed cyanates. The mathematical and 
physical sciences are represented by a short article on Quaternions, by 
Professor Tait, who also contributes the article on Radiation and Convec- 
tion. This is a history of the growth of modern scientific ideas, and forms 
a valuable introduction to the subject. The physical history of the earth 
is represented chiefly by a series of geographical articles, describing the 
Pyrenees, Quebec, Queensland, Rajpootana, Rhode Island, &c. On some 
of these subjects, like the Pyrenees, the information given is scanty, not 
from any lack of material, but from a failure of the writer to appreciate 
the geographical effects of the Pyrenees upon the adjacent country ; so 
that the reader who desires to know the influence of the mountains on 
the people learns very little. Natural-history subjects include an article 
on the Pterodactyle, by Mr. E. T. Newton. Considering the large 
amount of information available, a more exact account of the group might 
have been expected. The Reptiles generally are described by Dr. Giinther 
and St. George Mivart. The former treats of the history and literature 
of the subject, giving successive summaries of classifications arrived at by 
modern writers ; while the orders are finally arranged in the series, 
Ichthyopterygia, Anomodontia, Dinosauria, Ornithosauria, Crocodilia, 
Rhynchocephalia, Sauropterygia, Lacertilia, Ophidia, and Chelonia, Dr. 
Mivart describes the anatomy of the class, and devotes considerable 
attention to the characters of the internal skeleton, though it may be 
doubted whether everything has been done that was possible to make 
some of the figures, like that of Monopeltis, clear ; in fact, we fail to discover 
from the anatomy any statement of characters which would justify the 
separation of the Reptilia into the groups which are commonly adopted. 
Finally, Dr. Giinther treats of the distribution of reptiles in space and 
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time, which, however, is chiefly an analysis of the reptilian life in the 
several natural-history regions of the earth’s surface which have been 
recognized of late years. Professor Gamgee, in discussing Respiration, 
remarks that the continued existence of the white corpuscle in the blood 
depends upon the interchange of substances between itself and the sur- 
rounding medium, from which it may be inferred that respiration is as 
closely connected with the vitality of the blood as it is with the vital 
activity of the organism. Having described the structure of the organs 
of respiration, the author treats of physiological phenomena, such as the 
frequency of respiration, depth of respiration, volume, types, and con- 
comitants of respiration. The mechanics of the respiratory process are 
fully considered, and this leads to a discussion of.the nerve fibres and 
centres which are connected with this process, The author then discusses 
the chemistry of respiration, and the ways in which the blood becomes 
affected in consequence of the loss and gain which it undergoes in this 
way. The subject of Reproduction is divided into two parts—Mr. Geddes 
treating of animals, and Dr. Vines of plants. It aims at giving the 
results of embryology, as well as the theoretical views of naturalists. 
The history of the ovum in its development, fertilization, and segmentation 
is detailed, and then a brief systematic account follows of the embryology 
of the several groups of invertebrata, leading to the results of develop- 
ment as shown in the phenomena of heredity and von Baer’s law, that in 
development a higher type passes through conditions which correspond to 
lower grades of organization. The corresponding processes in the vege- 
table kingdom are similarly stated. In volume xxi. Professor Bourne 
contributes a short but well-illustrated article on the Rotifera. These 
animals, familiarly known as wheel-animalcule, from the motion of the 
rings of cilia in the head region, vary very much in external appearance. 
In some, as the body contracts, it becomes wrinkled, while in others the 
cuticle is chitinous ; others are jointed, so that the joints, like those of 
a telescope, slide within each other. Some forms live in tubes, and others 
have no trace of such investment. The author describes and figures the 
general anatomy, including the nervous masses, eyes, pharynx, stomach, 
muscles, and various glands. The group is subdivided into four orders, 
but there appears to be no satisfactory ground for associating it with any 
of the great branches of the animal kingdom. Mr, Rudler describes the 
red variety of corundum, known as the Ruby, which varies in tint from a 
pale rose red to deep cochineal. The colour is supposed to be due to the 
oxide of chromium, because it becomes green when exposed to a high 
temperature, though the original colour is regained on cooling. The 
stone contains fluid cavities in which other minerals crystallize. The best- 
known mines in Burmah are at Kyat Pyen, about seventy miles north-east 
of Mandalay, and in the Sagyin Hills, sixteen miles from Mandalay. The 
rubies are found in gravel. The largest-known ruby is about the size of 
a small hen’s egg, and at the present day a perfect ruby of five carats is 
worth ten times as much as a diamond of equal weight. Prince Kropot- 
kine contributes a physical description of the Russian Empire which does 
not appear to be marked by any distinctive characteristics. Having 
defined the river basins, the author sketches the geology, but this part 
seems rather to have been written from a geological map than from any 
knowledge of the way in which the physical features of the country are 
dependent on geological structure. Soil and climate follow, though no 
attempt is made to show what the causes are which determine the rainfall 
and winds. The sketch of the flora is limited to an enumeration of the 
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common trees, fruits, and grasses. Rather more space is devoted to a 
description of the populations, but this is much more statistical than ex- 
pository, and, after we have carefully studied the names and distributions 
of the tribes and peoples, there is left a sense of knowing but little about 
them, because all those questions which concern the geographer, and link 
the peoples of a country with each other and with foreign nations, are 
ignored. The Sahara is described by Mr. H. A. Webster as being as 
large as all Europe, excluding the Scandinavian peninsula, but its popula- 
tion does not exceed two and a half millions, and its irregular surface is 
estimated to range from plains eight thousand feet above the sea to 
valleys which may be a hundred feet below the sea-level. A great table- 
land, which is compared to the Alps in area, crosses the Tropic of Cancer, 
between 5° and 6° east longitude. The author attributes the vast amount 
of denudation which the country exhibits to the combined action of 
atmospheric agencies and fresh water. The Salmonide are treated of first 
in a synopsis of the genera which the family includes, and then an 
account of the species of the genera follows. Next the life-history of the 
fishes is traced, so as to indicate the changes which they undergo in 
development in the rivers. Finally, the salmon fishery legislation is 
briefly summarized, and some observatious made on the various modern 
experiments in salmon culture which have been carried out at different 
localities in Scotland. Mr. Maxwell Lyte writes the article on Salt, in 
which the relative saltness of the waters of different seas is shown, and a 
brief description given of the basins in which salt is obtained by evapora- 
tion in the Mediterranean Sea. Then succeeds an account of the dis- 
tribution of rock-salt, the various districts of Europe in which mines are 
worked being enumerated, and in some cases briefly described. An 
interesting table is given by which the chemical composition of rock-salt 
may be compared with the salts of the sea, which might be worthy of 
more detailed discussion, The processes by which the salt is extracted, 
and the evaporation of brine, with plans of the works, are given. A brief 
historic summary is given of the use of salt, and its use as a religious 
symbol. Professor Marshall Ward gives a well-illustrated account of the 
structure, classification, and nutrition and other characteristics of the 
group of organisms which, comprising the bacteria and their allies, are 
known as Schizomycetes. In the article upon Scotland, Professor Geikie 
writes a brief account of its geology, which is followed by a description of 
the more prominent elements of its scenery. The history of the Sea- 
serpent is detailed as it has been found by different investigators to be a 
shoal of porpoises, a flight of sea-fowl, basking sharks, gigantic squids, 
and various other organisms. 

The Report on technical education drawn up for the Legislative 
Assembly of New South Wales by Mr. Edward Combes? is a careful 
and exhaustive account of the various means adopted in this and other 
countries for the advancement of technical training. The Report is 
divided into two parts; the first is concerned with industrial art schools, 
and the second with technical training. After describing these institu- 
tions, Mr. Combes makes recommendations as to “ what is desirable and 
practical in regard to technical instruction for the various classes en- 
gaged in industrial pursuits,” and formulates nine recommendations. He 
udvocates a sub-department, under the Department of Education, as a 
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central authority for the subject of technical education ; the Minister of 
Education to be assisted by a Board of Advice for matters of detail; that 
a technological museum be formed; that an institution where technical 
instruction can be given in the most approved way should be built in 
Sydney ; that drawing be incorporated with writing as an elementary 
subject ; that manual training be introduced into all public primary or 
elementary schools, and training-school students be examined in manual 
training, and that teachers should go through a course of manual train- 
ing ; and finally, that the teaching of Art in training colleges be inspected 
by the Chief Instructor of Art, to insure its efficiency. A large amount of 
detailed information is given in the Appendices, and the volume includes 
plans of tke construction of the buildings of the chief technological insti- 
tutions in France, England, and Germany. ; 
It is a condition of mental development that some ideas run through a 
community, or an epoch of time, much in the same way as epidemic diseases 
afflict the body; and if it were not a matter of universal experience that 
after a time these ideas sink back into a subordinate position and allow 
the ordinary faculties to assert themselves, there might be more serious 
attempts made to arrest such manifest evils. Among ideas of this class 
none in this generation has shown so virulent an energy as the trust in 
examinations. Publishers, no doubt, have fostered its development, 
because each has endeavoured to secure the profits from an exclusive 
supply of text-books, ‘Teachers have similarly fallen in with the require- 
ments of examination schemes, especially when a Government department 
has made a teacher’s income depend on the success of pupils. But neither 
would have succeeded if it had not been that so many appointments have 
been thrown open to competitive examination, with the result that a 
parent’s desire is now more frequently that the boy should obtain an 
appointment than that he should get the mental development out of his 
studies which would enable him to make his way in the world. It is 
because examinations have opened the prizes of life to a less-educated 
class than that which formerly obtained them, that it has become possible 
for the shadow thus to be mistaken for the substance, and till another 
generation has grown up which will look forward into the future from an 
intellectual level which approximates to that of the old educated class, it 
can scarcely happen that text-books will aim at thoroughness, or regard 
the mental development of the pupil as the raison d’étre for their exist- 
ence. Meantime, elementary hand-books and text-books, adapted to the 
Science and Art examinations and similar tests, come under our notice ; 
and if no very great encouragement is extended to the industrious 
authors, it is because we desire to see a force of public opinion developed 
which shall direct such energies into better channels. Mr. Pinkerton’s 
“Elementary Text-book of Dynamics”* would be a very useful book for 
boys in schools and colleges if a teacher were at hand to explain the sub- 
ject, but the author does not attempt anything which differs substantially 
from the ordinary type of text-book, and his book is simply a short 
treatise with plenty of examples, answers to which are given at the end 
of the volume, The subjects treated of are definitions, velocity, accelera- 
tion, the principles of dynamics, the principles of statics, the elements of 
the force of gravity, friction, uniform circular motion, the pendulum, 


* “ An Elementary Text-book of Dynamics and Hydrostatics.” By R. H. Pinkerton, 
B.A. Adapted to the Requirements of the Science and Art Examinations in Theoretical 
Mechanics. London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin: Blackie & Son. 1888. 
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work and energy, impulsive forces, machines, fluid pressure, density, and 
specific gravity, and properties of gases. 

There is perhaps no more difficult philosophical study than that which 
seeks to harmonize psychology with physiology. Matters of conduct, 
thought, and feeling are so subtle and difficult of analysis that the attempt 
to reduce them to functions of the nervous system is not always success- 
ful, and if the study is ever to be made profitable it will be necessary that 
the language used shall be exceptionally clear, and the steps in the argu- 
ment developed systematically. The author of “ The Nervous System and 
the Mind” * undertakes this somewhat ambitious task apparently in the 
hope that light may thereby be thrown on the abnormal, as well as normal, 
modes of mental action, but his method of elaborating the subject does 
not seem to us greatly to advance the end in view, not from any want of 
ability or enthusiasm so much as from the inherent difficulties of the 
subject. The Introduction is typical of the work, bright and full of 
problems, but not conducing to their solution. The author recognizes 
the fundamental differences of mind and matter, and the invariable asso- 
ciation of mental change with bodily change as underlying the study of 
consciousness, which is to be partly subjective and partly comparative. 
He then considers that the subject falls into three sections—the study of 
nervous processes, the study of conduct, and ‘the study of mind. The 
first part, on the functions of the nervous system, is devoted to the con- 
sideration of the nervous discharge and the nervous resistance. This 
exposition of the nervous discharge is necessarily mainly hypothetical, 
and, unless we accept the author’s ideas of the nature of the nervous 
force, our subsequent agreement with his conclusions may not be com- 
plete; and it seems to us that in the statement of such views it was 
important to have referred to the data on which they might be founded. 
Then four chapters follow which are termed physiological, and which 
discuss muscular actions, movements, co-ordination of movement, and 
inhibition. Movements are classed as central and peripheral—by the 
latter term is meant a movement of the digits, mouth, and eyes; a 
central movement is a movement of the trunk; the other movements 
are termed intermediate. An attempt is made to define differences 
between movements in continuity, intermittence, of precision, number 
and variety, generality and speciality, simplicity and complexity. But 
the whole of this discussion of co-ordination depends upon further 
hypotheses of the mode of action and inter-action of the cerebrum and 
cerebellum, but the author does not condescend to explain the evidence 
for his statement that the cerebellum regulates co-ordination in space, 
and the cerebrum regulates co-ordinations in time. Having thus indi- 
cated the physical foundation on which the superstructure is raised, 
we may add that the second part consists of two chapters termed 
conduct and the nervous mechanism of conduct. Intelligence may be 
manifested in the novelty, elaborateness, precision of adjustment to 
circumstances, or in the preservation of favourable conditions by new 
adjustments. These circumstances constitute conduct. But, on turning 
to an account of the nervous mechanism of the processes defined, it does 
not seem that we are much better off than at the outset, and we are 
landed in hypothesis. The author then goes on to examine the consti- 
tution of the mind, and is obviously under considerable obligations to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer; and further examines thought, feeling, and the 
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classification of feeling. Finally, there is a conclusion in which it is 
proposed to twist into one cord what the author terms his ravelled 
strands; but beyond such natural statements as that the re-arrangement 
of molecules in the ground-substance of the grey matter of the brain is 
the physiological substratum of mental activity, we do not get even a 
suggestion of co-ordination. On the whole, the book leaves the impres- 
sion that if the author would devote his not inconsiderable mental energy 
to the study of the physiological processes which underlie actions of the 
mind, he might make useful contributions to knowledge. 

Dr. Shadworth Hodgson’s address to the Aristotelian Society deals 
with man’s position in regard to the nature and amount of his know- 
ledge of the unseen world. This branch of philosophy endeavours to 
ascertain the ultimate nature of the Absolute Existent which is the real 
cause of the visible and material world, so that it covers the same ground 
as theology. The subject is approached from the subjective side. 

The farmer does not always distinguish his enemies from his friends, 
and Mr. Theodore Wood *® endeavours to summarize results concerning 
animals which are already more or less well known to the practical 
entomologist and the better informed of the agricultural community. 
The author urges that the farmer first destroys the small birds, which 
reduce the numbers of his insect enemies, and then fruitlessly attempts to 
reduce the number of insects by putting dressings of various substances 
on the land. In a matter of this kind it were much to be desired that 
statistics had been given setting forth the weight of grain and the weight 
of insects which the birds in question remove from the land, for without 
such evidence the farmer will always suspect a sentimental fondness for 
the “ dickey-bird,”’ and fail to see how little chance he would have had of 
a crop at all but for the birds’ help. The enemies are classed in zoological 
order. Rats are a pest which the author would reduce by eating, especially 
when the rat has fattened in the barn. But as a rule he is much less 
practical, and contented to give some account of the habits of animals like 
the mice, voles, hares, and rabbits, with which the farmer is only too 
familiar. The only birds which are absolutely condemned are the wood- 
pigeon and bullfinch. The wood-pigeon delights in oily seeds, and in 
France has followed the cultivation of the colza, just as in Scotland it 
has increased wherever the growth of turnips and clover supply winter 
food. The bullfinch is a well-known enemy to the young buds of fruit 
trees. Then the various insects come up for trial and condemna- 
tion, and nothing can be said in favour of aphides, beetles, chafers, 
wireworms, weevils, and the multitude of flies or so-called fleas which 
take their names from attacking particular plants. In the second part 
of the book the other side of the story is told, and the farmer counts up 
his allies. First among these is the mole, which burrows underground 
in search of the wireworm and cockchafer. The birds which hold the 
first place are the hawks and kestrels, owls, nightjars, swallows, house- 
martens, and titmice, but there is much to be said in favour of thrushes, 
the redwing, fieldfare, and fiy-catchers, and on the whole the verdict 
goes in favour of jays, ravens, crows, starlings, sparrows, and finches 
other than the bullfinch. The beneficial insects are a smaller group, and 


5 «The Unseen World: an Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society, 
November 7, 1887.” By Shadworth H. Hodgson, LL.D. London and Edinburgh : 
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are limited to the parasitic flies, ladybirds, the glowworm beetle, and the 
less plentiful Drilus flavescens. The volume will be found an interesting 
and popular account of some phases of the natural history of animals to 
be met with about a farm. 

Monsieur Henri Gadeau de Kerville sends us some interesting memoirs 
on phosphorescent insects.’ The subject is systematically treated, and the 
author begins with an account of the luminous beetles. First, among the 
Elaterides, which under the name Towpin are well known in France, are 
insects which have the power of emitting a phosphorescent light at night. 
The species of Pyrophorus are dark-coloured insects of nocturnal habit, 
which have two phosphorescent vesicles situate on the posterior angles 
of the prothorax. Different species inhabit Mexico, Cayenne, Brazil, 
Buenos Ayres, and the Antilles. They live on sugar-cane. These 
insects are only luminous when in flight. The largest is Pyrophorus noc- 
tilueus. The Mexican women are said to keep them for ornament on 
their garments. The second family is the Malacoderma, which is also 
characteristic of South America, though represented in France by Lampyris 
noctiluea. Among the Hemiptera the most remarkable luminous insects 
are species of Fulgora, Pyrops, Phrictus, &c., which, for the most part, 
are found in the Oriental region. Experiments show that oxygen aug- 
ments the light, and the author attributes the light to chemical causes. 
Four plates are given of the insects, and a valuable bibliography of the 
subject. 

a Electrical Instrument-making for Amateurs ” ® commences with a list 
of the necessary tools, materials, and apparatus which may be required. 
The student learns to make electroscopes, the torsion balance, the elec- 
trophorus, the Bertsch machine, and the various machines associated 
with the names of Carré, Holtz, and Wimshurst. The plate electrical 
machine follows, with condensers, Leyden jar, fulminating panes, and some 
other pieces of apparatus. The second part of the book treats of the 
instruments used in dynamical electricity, the induction coil, and various 
machines into which the magnet enters, which lead up to a consideration 
of the dynamo. Instruments for measuring the electro-motive force are 
described, as well as the thermopile and the different kinds of batteries. 
An Appendix gives some additional notes on storage batteries, &c. The 
information given in the latter part is not always so full as in the first 
part, but there is a good deal of matter which will probably be useful, and 
lead to the practical study of electricity. 

Mr. Charles Smith’s “ Algebra,’’® when compared with the earlier works 
in use a quarter of a century, exhibits conspicuous progress in the teacher's 
consideration for the learner. There is a breadth of grasp and fulness as 
well as clearness of exposition which cannot but contribute to a more 
rapid mastery of the subject, and, with experience, new methods of treat- 
ment and modes of dividing the subject have been introduced. Having 
given definitions of the terms and methods of expression made use of, the 
author defines the fundamental laws of algebra, and illustrates their 


7 “Les Insectes | ing angel Avec quatre planches chromolithographiées, 
Par Henri Gadeau de Kerville. Rouen: 1881. “Notes complémentaires et Biblio- 
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application in the processes which are involved in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, as well as in multinomial expressions which 
make the student acquainted with what are termed the commutative law, 
the distributive law, and the associative law. The consequences of these 
laws are then developed in a detailed examination of the processes already 
enumerated, and, after an examination of division, the pupil passes to 
factors, with a view to utilizing them subsequently in relation to the 
highest common factors and least common multiples. Fractions follow, 
and then the way is cleared for a consideration of equations, first with 
one unknown quantity, and then with two or more unknown quantities. 
Having now grasped the elements of the subject, the student is presented 
with a chapter on problems, and another on miscellaneous theorems and 
examples, when the author proceeds to the discussion of powers and roots 
and index laws, imaginary and complex quantities, square and cube root, 
proportion, progression, permutation, and combinations. With the 
twentieth chapter we reach the binomial theorem, which is followed by 
partial fractions, logarithms, summation of series, continued fractions, the 
theory of numbers, concluding with indeterminate equations, probability, 
and determinence. The treatment is in many respects new to the English 
reader, and sometimes original, while it is always thoughtful and clear. 
It includes a large number of examples, which are contained in forty-two 
sections arranged to illustrate the divisions of the subject. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 


WE can hardly be wrong in considering as a sign of the times the revived 
interest which scholars have shown of late in that masterpiece of ancient 
political speculation, Aristotle’s “ Politics.”’ In part, undoubtedly, the 
increased interest is due to the fresh light thrown by sounder critical 
methods, and in particular by Professor Susemihl’s labours. But behind 
the apparatus criticus, behind the industry and learning of Welldon, and 
Jowett, and Newman, there is a new motive power, the growing disposi- 
tion to question and compare the foundations of all existing political 
systems, and to discover, if possible, sounder principles on which to build 
a broader science than political thinkers have yet constructed. It is this 
disposition in thoughtful men that has prompted so many scholars to 
re-examine, with the help of the new light, what the greatest of the 
ancients had to say on this subject. It is no mere accident that 
Professor Jowett’s translation and commentary have been followed so 
soon by Mr. Newman’s long-looked-for and splendid edition of the 
original, and his} invaluable exposition of Aristotle’s teaching. The 
contributions of these two brilliant writers to the study of Aristotle 
to some extent overlap, and to some extent are complementary. Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s work is primarily a translation, while Mr. Newman’s 
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is primarily a new and critical edition. Both append copious notes on 
the text of the original, and both endeavour to smooth the path of the 
student by an introduction. But while Professor Jowett contents him- 
self with doing little beyond condensing or briefly paraphrasing the 
contents of each book, chapter by chapter, illustrating his author by 
occasional references to modern history, Mr. Newman endeavours to 
bring together and harmonize all the scattered passages that bear 
upon the question or principle under discussion, and, by collating 
and comparing them, endeavours to determine what was Aristotle’s 
settled opinion, if he had any, on the matter. Mr. Newman’s work, 
like Professor Jowett’s, is unfinished. The first volume, and it is 
a pretty long one, is entirely taken up with the Introduction, 
“designed to throw light on the political teaching of Aristotle.” 
Vol. ii. comprises two Prefatory Essays, the text of Books I. and II., 
and critical notes on the same, with appendices on the relation of the 
teaching of the Nicomachezan Ethics to that of the Politics, and on the 
Carthagenian Constitution. The text and notes of the remaining books, 
and anything Mr. Newman may have to say about them, will follow. 
It does not fall within our province to comment on the purely scholarly 
aspect of Mr. Newman’s work. We are precluded from attempting to 
appraise the degree of correctness with which he has interpreted 
Aristotle’s meaning. But we are entitled to express an opinion as to 
his success in conveying a clear coherent conception of Aristotle’s 
teaching. That Mr. Newman has acquitted himself of this task with 
brilliant success, and that his industry and research have been well 
bestowed, will be gratefully acknowledged by all who have any idea of the 
nature of the task. From the dissertation which constitutes vol. i. it is 
possible, almost easy, to get a clear as well as thorough knowledge of 
what Aristotle taught. It enables us to trace the probable origin of 
many of Aristotle’s ideas, finding them sometimes in Aristotle’s actual 
experiences, sometimes in his inferences drawn from the then circum- 
stances of the Greek world, sometimes in the adoption, without question, 
of the generally accepted notions of the time, and more often in the 
suggestions of preceding thinkers in the same branch of speculation. 
It shows us the conceptions lying hidden under Aristotle’s principles, 
and thus often makes the teacher’s errors the most suggestive part of the 
lesson. More than that, Mr. Newman has a happy knack of drawing his 
illustrations from the literature and history of all times. His skill in 
disentangling the common principle, when there is one, underlying 
apparently conflicting dicta, is quite admirable. The point of view from 
which he contemplates his labours is best given in his own words :—* I 
have sought,” he says, “to view Aristotle’s teaching in connection, not 
only with the central principles of his philosophical system, but also with 
the results of earlier speculation. I have endeavoured to discover how it 
came to be what it is, and, especially, to trace its relation to the political 
teaching of Plato, and to ask how far the paths followed by the two 
inquirers lay together, how far, and at what points, they diverge. It is 
only thus that we can learn how much came to Aristotle by inheritance, 
and how much is in a more especial sense his own.” We can only allow 
ourselves one short specimen of Mr. Newman’s skill in expounding 
Aristotle’s views. It sums up all that can be said of the “Best 
State.” “The happiest State, he holds, is that in which the highest 
things are willingly left to the highest and best prepared natures, 
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in which a body of men exists in a position to live, and living, for 
all that is best and noblest in human life, and in which natures, 
unable to live that life, ask nothing better than to grow in virtue 
by aiding others to live it, and accepting their rule. A body of citizens 
living the highest life that man can live, the source to those around them 
who cannot live that life of all the virtue of which they are capable—this 
is Aristotle’s ideal of human society.” Different truly from the modern 
ideal! The marginal analysis is a great help to the reader. So is the 
index. The Clarendon Press have done their part admirably. 

For a politician who has been over sixty years in harness Earl Grey 
shows wonderful vitality and freshness. Always independent, not to say 
cantankerous, he has always been respected; yet he never enjoyed much 
influence or the consideration which is due to a statesman who shows 
himself more than a mere politician. His “Ireland: the Causes of its 
Present Condition, and the Measures proposed for its Improvement,’’? just 
published, will hardly enhance his reputation or enlarge his following. He 
does not now feel any apprehension that Home Rule may be granted, but 
he fears lest, out of anxiety to conciliate its baffled advocates, measures 
of dangerous tendency may be acceded to. To make us comprehend this 
danger and how to avoid it, Earl Grey thinks it necessary to take us over 
the mistakes that each of the English parties have made in their manage- 
ment of Ireland from the Union down to the present time. This leads 
up to some sensible but scarcely original remarks on the paramount 
influence of order and security on the prosperity of the country, the 
desirability of transacting “ private” legislation in Dublin instead of 
Westminster, the objections to the creation of any new representative 
body in Ireland or any extension of local self-government, and the 
sufferings of Ireland from party spirit in England. But the sting of 
Lord Grey’s essay is in its tail, naturally. His indictment of English 
policy leads up to the startling conclusion that Ireland must be deprived 
for ten years of her parliamentary representation, and her destinies be 
handed over to a Lord Lieutenant appointed by Parliament, irremovable 
except by the Crown on an address from both Houses, and who is to 
have all but absolute powers of legislation as well as administration. Lord 
Grey at least deserves credit for possessing the courage of his opinions. 
But the idea that Parliament would ever surrender its authority to a 
dictator armed with all the military and financial apparatus of the nine- 
teenth century is too bold for serious discussion. 

Written from a very different point of view is another interesting and, 
whether we agree with it or not, most readable book even in the present 
surfeit of books about Ireland*—M. Philippe Daryl’s lively sketches of 
the country as he saw it last year. His observations have the merits and 
demerits natural to a foreigner, who is also a newspaper correspondent. 
He notices little signs which escape the eye that has grown familiar with 
them. On the other hand, he sees half-truths, and is liable to the tempta- 
tion to indulge in fanciful interpretations. M. Daryl talks very sugges- 
tively, very amusingly, very cleverly indeed. His descriptions are strik- 
ing; his banter light and good humoured ; his sarcasm very delicate and 
never brutal. Yet we must confess that we neither understand clearly 
his attitude towards the various elements of Irish society, nor can we 
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frame from his remarks any clear answer to the question, “ What is 
Ireland’s disease?’ The cure for the disease is, however, distinctly laid 
down: “ Mr. Gladstone’s formula—‘ Home Rule and Abolition of Land- 
lordism ’—taken in its most general meaning, and applied with a spirit 
both prudent and liberal, will suffice to heal in a few years the disease of 
Ireland.”” His admiration for Mr. Gladstone is genuine—“ the only 
statesman in Europe who follows a principle; the only one seeking the 
triumph of his opinions by the sole help of reason;” the only “ truly 
modern statesman, and therefore destined to be set by history above all 
his contemporaries,’ &c. One would have more confidence in the sound- 
ness of M. Daryl’s judgment on contemporary statesmen if we did not 
find in the same paragraph his estimate of Bismarck as one who merely 
“profits by a state of affairs which he did little or nothing to create.” 

The invaluable “Statesman’s Year-Book”* for 1888 contains many 
additions and alterations which the editor hopes will be considered im- 
provements. This is the twenty-fifth appearance of this annual publica- 
tion—its silver wedding, in fact. We beg to offer our congratulations to 
its conductors. 

A new annual publication makes its first appearance this year, under 
the title of “The Government Year-Book,”’° edited by Mr. Lewis Ser- 
geant. Although it treads occasionally on the same ground as the 
“ Statesman’s Year-Book,” it is by no means identical in aim. The two 
publications may be considered complementary—the one devoted mainly 
to figures and statistics, the other to information relating to the constitu- 
tions of the various countries. The editor’s aim is, in his own words, “to - 
exhibit the principal forms and methods of government in each particular 
State, and then, having these facts laid down for ready reference and com- 
parison, to review each year the most striking of contemporary events, 
and to note how they hinge upon, or tend to modify, political organiza- 
tions.”” The first part of this programme requires little literary skill or 
political knowledge, and, carried out, as it is, with accuracy and due regard 
to proportion in the process of condensation, makes a very handy and use- 
ful companion to all who may have occasion to acquaint themselves, on 
short notice, with the political affairs of any foreign country. The second 
portion of the task Mr. Sergeant has undertaken requires a very consider- 
able mastery of the general principles of government, as well as minute 
acquaintance with the facts and events of current universal history. It 
is an ambitious task, in which we sincerely wish the editor success. This 
first issue promises well, and it is in the nature of the scheme that each 
year the review of the tendencies of the great constitutional forces of the 
world should be more comprehensive and altogether more valuable. The 
arrangement of the matter is not exactly the most serviceable for refer- 
ence, according to our view, but as there is a good index this is of no 
great consequence. There is an ably written introduction on the diffu- 
sion of popular government over the surface of the globe, and on the 
nature and extent of international jurisdictions, to which is added a 
review of the chief occurrences affecting national and international 
government in 1887. 

The two concluding volumes (xi. and xii.) of the first series of “Le 


4 “The Statesman’s Year-Book. Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the Civilized World for the Year 1888.” Edited by J. Scott Keltie. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1888. 

5 “The Government Year-Book: a Record of the Forms and Methods of Govern- 
ment in Great Britain, her Colonies, and Foreign Countries. 1888.” Edited by Lewis 
Sergeant. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1888. 
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Droit mis 4 la Portée de tout le Monde” ® lie before us. We regret 
that we have not had an opportunity of seeing the preceding volumes, 
but, if they are as good as these in every way, M. Acollas has earned the 
thanks and congratulations of his countrymen for his success in carrying 
out so far an enterprise which promises to be of great national service. 
When completed, these little volumes will form a perfect encyclopedia 
for French citizens of rights, private and international, so lucid and un- 
technical in form, and contained in so moderate a compass, as to be well 
within the comprehension of the lay intelligence, while its price places it 
equally within reach of the popular purse. These prime merits are not 
obtained by the sacrifice of soundness or accuracy. n the contrary, the 
details appear to be as carefully attended to as the spirit of the whole is 
philosophic and liberal. Each little volume treats of some one group of 
rights and duties. The two before us are respectively “ Les Délits et les 
Peines ” and “ Le Droit de la Guerre.” The latter is especially interest- 
ing, and its interest is not confined to French citizens, as, of course, it 
deals with rights which are common to all civilized States. The author 
bases the whole theory of the law of war on three propositions :—First, 
self-defence is the only legitimate ground of war ; second, its only legiti- 
mate aim is to lead back to the path of law the State which has wandered 
from it ; third, the maxim enunciated by Rousseau, “ La guerre n’est point 
une relation d’homme & homme, mais une relation d’Etat 4 Etat, dans 
laquelle les particuliers ne sont ennemis qu’accidentellement, non point 
comme hommes, ni méme comme citoyens, mais comme soldats.’”” With 
great deference to so eminent a jurist as M. Acollas, we are unable to 
assent to the first of these propositions, thus baldly stated, unless coupled 
with qualifications more comprehensive than he admits. We cannot help 
desiring that some one as well qualified for the task as M. Acollas is for 
his would bring out a similar series of popular treatises adapted to the 
English law. 

The journey of which M. Binder’s beautiful volume’ is the result, was 
suggested to him by the following passage in awork of M. Reclus:—“Actuel- 
lement le bassin du Grand-Zab est une des régions de |’ Asie antérieure ot 
Yon ne se hasarde qu’avec prudence, c’est le pays de montagnes ow vivent 
les Kurdes les plus belliqueux, c’est 14 que se sont refugiées les tribus nes- 
toriennes, habituées au pillage, pour braver les pachas. Schulz, le 
premier Européen qui s’y aventura, fut tué 4 Djoulamerg avec tous ses 
compagnons.” M. Binder, on making known his intention of following 
in the footsteps of Schulz to the Minister of Public Instruction, was 
charged with a geographical and archmological mission, of which he 
subsequently made a report to the Minister, and the work we have before 
us is a development of that report. It gives the story of the travellers’ 
adventures, and the results of the notes and ohservations taken on the 
road, We have followed with much interest the wanderings, often 
perilous enough, of M. Binder and his amiable compagnon de voyage— 
wanderings related with microscopic fulness. Fortunately they took 
with them a good camera, to which is due one of the most valuable 
features of the volume, its beautiful phototypes of strange wild places 
assuredly never before submitted to the camera. The author and his 


6 <*T.e Droit mis a la Portée de tout le Monde.” Par le Professeur Emile Acollas. 
Premiére Série. Vol. XI.: ‘‘ Les Délits et les Peines.” Vol. XIL: ‘‘ Le Droit de la 
Guerre.” Paris: Librairie Charles Delagrave. 1888. : ; 

7 “ Au Kurdistan, en Mésopotamie et en Perse.” Par Henry Binder. Paris: 
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friend had their full share of the usual travellers’ troubles—rascally guides, 
interpreters who could not interpret, and baggage animals whose motto 
was that of Launcelot Gobbo’s conscience—* Budge not.” Much of 
their journeying was across desolate sandy plains, and through wild 
rocky mountain passes. They were often in danger of their lives, 
sometimes from the very guards provided by the Turkish Govern- 
ment to escort them. At Moussoul they enjoyed, for the first time 
since leaving Tiflis, something like European civilization. Thence 
they made an excursion to Nineveh, and an interesting chapter is 
devoted to this and the neighbouring regions. Here let us note, in 
passing, that M. Binder never lets slip an opportunity of ascribing the 
worst motives to the various consuls of Great Britain, whose hospitality 
he enjoys on many occasions, and in whose attentions he sees for the most 
part only the actions of a spy. Embarking on board a kellek, a sort of 
raft equipped with a tent and all necessaries, they slip gently down the 
Tigris to Bagdad, guarded by soldiers, who occasionally exchange shots 
with the fierce tribes that inhabit the banks. On one occasion at least 
the party was in considerable danger from a number of ferocious Arabs, 
who attacked the /ellek at night. Bagdad is at last reached in safety ; 
and after a most interesting stay in this city, the party crosses the plains 
to Persian territory, thankful to be rid of the annoyances and worries 
caused them by the Turkish Government. At Bagdad they found a very 
inefficient guide and interpreter, who, indeed, quitted them two days after 
the start, and henceforward they are left entirely to their own resources, 
and eventually reach Teheran. At times difficulties as to language arise, 
which are in some measure and with infinite pains surmounted by means 
of a French and Persian dictionary. It is no small feat, to go from 
Bagdad to Teheran, without guide or escort, and knowing nothing of the 
language! The chapter on Teheran is as instructive and amusing as the 
rest, and it is with a feeling of relief that their troubles are over, and 
their end attained, that we quit the travellers at the railway station at 
Vladi-caucase on the 11th of December, the journey having commenced 
on the 15th of August. The book is an important contribution to the study 
of the places and people visited, and the phototypes are simply invaluable. 

“India, Pictorial and Descriptive,” * is certainly a useful work, because 
its well-chosen illustrations of what is best and grandest in that land of 
marvels can hardly fail to prove attractive to ordinary people, and any one 
who opens this handsome volume to look at its illustrations must surely 
feel some curiosity to know all about the places, buildings, and people 
represented. The letterpress will satisfy such curiosity up to a certain 
point. It would be unreasonable to expect that a quarto volume de luse, 
attempting to treat descriptively so vast a subject as India, should be 
exhaustive. The woodcuts are very fairly executed. They are 112 in 
number, many of them being full page illustrations. The book would 
make an admirable present, where it is desired to awaken interest or to 
keep alive pleasant associations with India. 


8 ** India, Pictorial and Descriptive.” London and Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. 1888. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


M. Renan, in his “History of Israel,” makes a very ingenious 
practical suggestion for historians, that they should print their story in 
different coloured inks—from black, to indicate certainty, down to the 
lightest possible tints to mark the various degrees of probability, plausi- 
bility, and possibility. Not much of this book, according to the author’s 
idea, would be printed in black. The miraculous portions, like the 
passage of the Red Sea, would be so pale that the words could scarcely 
be distinguished from the paper on which they were printed. But bésides 
the scepticism, there is a want of sympathy which is not attractive. We 
may not consider David a high-toned patriot, but it is hardly necessary 
to call him an unscrupulous bandit and assume that his grief at the death 
of Abner was hypocritical, although he did profit by his death. One of 
the chief points on which M. Renan insists is the substitution of the 
worship of Jehovah for Elohim—the latter a vague kind of adoration 
for an universal God which tended towards piety ; the former, setting up 
the image of the nation as its God, who naturally was supposed to care 
only for his own nation, and was endowed with their attributes—cruelty, 
jealousy, and craft. The translation is by no means an intelligent one. 
The high priest’s breastplate did not resemble a backgammon-board, but 
a chess-board. “ Extravasated” is not at all an appropriate word to 
use for the dispersion of a tribe, nor is “ I am Him” good English. M. 
Renan calls David a sacred chorége, and the translator, to show his know- 
ledge of Greek, appends a note to explain that a chorége “ was a person 
who found money for spectacles ;” but the least appreciation of the 
author’s meaning or knowledge of David’s history would have shown the 
translator that the earlier meaning of the word, the leader of a band of 
singers, is what is intended. The want of an index is a great fault. 

We all must wish that the new edition of Green’s “Short History ” ” 
had been revised by the author, but as that was impossible, perhaps what 
has happened was the best that could be done. It has been revised by 
his widow, at his own desire, guided mainly by the actual revision done by 
himself in his larger history, and assisted by her husband’s historical friends. 
That this, the latest edition, will be the best for practical purposes admits 
of no doubt ; but still, possessors of earlier copies would do well to keep 
them, as they are sure to rise in value. 

Not a little of the popularity of “ A Popular History of France,” 
published by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co., will in all probability be attribu- 
table to the illustrations, imaginative and otherwise, with which the pages 
are plentifully embellished. But it should be pointed out that in one 
instance at least in this department imagination has been brought into 
play in an unexpected manner. The pictorial representation of Toulouse 
bears a more than suspicious likeness to the “old view of the City of 
Paris,” cut down at both ends so as to fit into the page in an upright 


1 “ History of the People of Israel till the Time of King David.” By Ernest Renan. 
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position. Here there is less trouble of adaptation than Mrs. Jarley might 
have found necessary to convert Mr. Jasper Packlemerton into Napoleon 
Bonaparte, had occasion required the change. The illustrations, however, 
where fact and not fancy is intended to suggest the subject, are not all of 
this dubious character ; and a volume of history, conveying its information 
pictorially, as this does, as well as by means of its narrative, may serve a 
useful purpose. Placed in the hands of children, few of whom even at 
an early age would not be perfectly happy turning over its pages by the 
hour together, it would necessarily make them acquainted with the general 
outline of French history, with scarcely conscious effort on their part, 
and in this way it might lay a foundation for sustained study at a future 
time of life, and perhaps create the taste for it. The text is mainly an 
abridged translation of the work of M. Emile de Bonnechose, additional 
matter bringing the story of the French people down to the first years of 
the present Republic having been supplied by Dr. H. W. Dulcken. It 
seems to us a great omission that among all the illustrations not one map 
is to be found anywhere. 

The industry of Mrs. Oliphant has produced a companion volume‘ to 
her “ Makers of Florence,’’ and has found a fit theme in the story of the 
men who, whether as Doges, conquerors, painters, or men of letters, 
laboured for the glory and greatness of their loved city and Republic— 
Venice—“ great enchantress, mistress of the seas.” Mrs. Oliphant’s 
volume is not of the scanty, sketchy kind, but ample and full, the result 
evidently of many studious hours, devoted alike to books and things. As 
the outcome of her survey of the mediaval history of the Republic, she 
finds little individual exaltation, but that “the city is everything—the Re- 
public the worshipped ideal of a community in which every man for the 
common glory seems to have been willing to sink his own ”’—in which 
particular it stands distinguished from the “ History of Florence,’’—“ full 
of shadows of the great figures of the past.” Yet, as Mrs. Oliphant’s 
pages show, Venetian story is nevertheless rich enough in individual 
interest, and presents a goodly list of pre-eminent names. It is to be ex- 
pected that anything to which Mrs. Oliphant chooses to put skilled hands 
cannot fail to be interesting both in its matter and in its method. In 
this expectation readers of the “ Makers of Venice” will not be disap- 
pointed. They may follow, for instance, the adventures of the Poli, 
Niccolo, Matteo, and the better known Marco, on their long, strange 
journeys to the Court of the “ Great Khan, the lord of all the Tartars in 
the world,’’ and discover what came of the mission with which he en- 
trusted these unusual visitors of his, “ to bring back a hundred missionaries 
to convert the Tartar multitudes to Christianity—wise persons acquainted 
with the ‘ seven arts,’ well qualified to discuss and convince all men by 
force of reason that the idols whom they worshipped in their houses were 
things of the devil, and that the Christian law was better than those, all 
evil and false, which they followed.” Mrs. Oliphant furthermore writes 
learnedly of other things than these—of the great painters, the Bellini, 
Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, and of their work ; of Petrarch, not native to 
Venice but an honoured guest ; and of the historians of the Republic. 
We must not omit to mention the fine illustrations which accompany the 
letter-press. 

Mr. Kinglake’s task of many years has now reached its conclusion with 
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the appearance of the seventh and eighth volumes of his “ Invasion of the 
Crimea,’”’® bringing his narrative of the campaigns down to that pathetic 
moment when the British Commander-in-chief, Lord Raglan, lay dead in 
his seantily furnished room before Sebastopol, the many toils of mind and 
heart to which he had been exposed done with for ever, but his counte- 
nance wearing even in death the expression of care which betokened them. 
Tt is impossible within the compass of a paragraph to do much more than 
mention this important work. And indeed there is little necessity for 
anything further, not only because its merits and its mannerisms must be 
sufficiently familiar to a crowd of English readers who have eagerly looked 
for each instalment since the first, but also because it has received detailed 
criticism at the hands of more than one competent person in other quarters. 
Still the opportunity should not be allowed to pass without noting one or 
two of the many picturesque points of this tale of war. No part of 
the narrative appeals more to the imagination of the reader than the 
account of the underground warfare in which the Russian volunteer 
colonel of Sappers frustrated the deep designs of his opponents—meeting 
mine by countermine, to be amply rewarded at last when that moment 
equally of enthralling interest and of exultation arrived for him—the 
moment, namely, of the first hearing of the enemy totally unaware of his 
own mysterious, unseen approach. The mind which could plan and direct 
these skilful operations to this point of success could also refrain from 
precipitate action. As onlookers, readers must, even at this distance of 
time, with a sense almost of bated breath, watch the French unsuspect- 
ingly burrow closer and still closer, while the Russian waits for the 
appropriate second when he may unleash his camouflet upon the sur- 
prised and baffled foe. Todleben, who thus triumphed, is not the least 
heroic personage of Mr. Kinglake’s prose epic. He it was who, at the 
critical moment, when professional defenders were departing, “ came for- 
bidding, repressing despair, and replacing it by the healthy alternative of 
work, work, work, immense work, so that under his guidance the people 
of all sorts and conditions who had been left in Sebastopol... . ad- 
dressed themselves to no less an object than that of defending it against 
the victorious armies of England and France;” who, for eight months 
afterwards, until his wound compelled him to quit the fortress, success- 
fully defended it, and who with the sailors and the other brave men acting 
with him, in so doing “twice over vanquished a moral obstacle, till then 
regarded as one which no man could well overcome, that ‘ if a battle under- 
taken in defence of a fortress is fought and lost the place will fall.’”’ 

The “ Kentucky Resolutions,’”’® so called, formed some of the strongest 
links in the long chain of contributory causes which ultimately conducted 
the American people step by step to the great Civil War. Mr. War- 
field’s account of them is a valuable contribution to the constitutional 
history of the United States, and fitly illustrates an important episode in the 
controversy between the supporters of State Rights and those of National 
Union. They were originally brought forward in 1798 in the Kentucky 
Legislative Assembly, as a protest against the Alien and Sedition Acts, 
which had a short time before been passed by Congress, and which con- 
tained provisions regarded as encroachments upon the rights of individual 
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States. They enunciated with much distinctness the theory that the 
Union was not a National so much as a Federal Union—a pact to which 
the States alone were parties, and by which a general Government for 
certain specified purposes only was created ; and they declared that each 
State had an equal right to judge for itself, as well of infractions as of the 
mode and measure of redress. The various constitutional questions thus 
raised in 1798 were carried further by the Hartford Convention of 1814, 
the Nullification agitation of 1829 and 1830, until the movement finally 
culminated in the secession initiated by South Carolina in 1861. Mr. 
Warfield’s volume well deserves to be widely read by British students, 
and we trust that its perusal will induce our countrymen to bestow upon 
the constitutional history of our Transatlantic brethren the attention 
which the subject so well deserves. 

Dr. Neumann’s Studies’ on Anna Comnena, Theod. Prodromus, and 
John Cinnamus, the principal sources for Byzantine history in the twelfth 
century, touch a period which is as little known as it is little valued. It 
is the custom to regard the period between the fall of the Roman Empire 
and the rise of the Sultanate in Europe as a mere episode in the history 
of the world. But a period of 600 years, during which a great Eastern 
Empire maintained itself against attacks as serious as any that ever shook 
the mighty Empire of the West, cannot reasonably be viewed in this 
light ; and a more careful study of it will no doubt prove not only rich in 
itself, but will also throw much light upon the course of events which 
were taking place during these centuries in the rest of Europe, and which 
is otherwise so obscure that this period has acquired the name of the Dark 
Ages. That the Byzantines themselves regarded their empire as anything 
but effete and destined to destruction, is abundantly evident from the ample 
quotations which Dr. Neumann gives from the above-mentioned writers of 
the twelfth century. With the self-confidence of rulers who have never 
yet experienced a complete overthrow of their despotic power, these 
writers are as firmly convinced of the eternity of Byzantine empire as 
ever the men of Diocletian were, and are as superbly indifferent to and 
ignorant of the revolutionary forces which were slowly but steadily under- 
mining the world, of which they felt so sure. They, the Hellenes, enter- 
tained a sublime contempt for the Barbarians of the outer world, and 
regarded the internecine confusion of the West much in the same way as 
the Romans of the Republic regarded the ineffectual and endless turmoil 
of the East. Byzantium was the sole repository of art and culture, and 
the Byzantine writers quite expected that when things had simmered 
down the nations would fali within their fold. To them Barbarossa and 
Pope Alexander III. appear as the great disturbers of the public peace. 
In view of what really happened, this alone is a refreshing view of things, 
and when there is added to it an extraordinary confusion of ideas with 
regard to Fate and Providence, Christ and the gods of the old Pantheon, 
the natural and supernatural, which comes out in passages such as this: 
“ The Barbarians (of Italy, Germany, and France) are under the impres- 
sion that the course of events will be changed by prayers and observances, 
but alas, poor souls, they know not the power of Fate! ’’—it will not be 
wondered at that Dr. Neumann should consider that these times are 
worthy of more attention than has been accorded to them. Dr. Neumann’s 
brochure is only a slight introduction, and is full of Greek quotations 
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which are calculated to rouse the reader’s interest. It is to be hoped it 
will serve its purpose, and act as an incentive to further study. 

Mr. Capes has published selections from Polybius,® giving the history 
of the Achwan League. The selections appear to have been made with 
judgment, and the notes are useful, not in the schoolboy sense perhaps, 
but just what any one reading in his armchair likes to have, to save the 
trouble of getting up to find a book of reference on the shelves. 

Students of mythology and anthropology owe a great debt to Mr. White 
for his collection? of New Zealand traditions, which he has taken from 
the lips of Maori priests, many of whom, though Christians, could scarcely 
shake off the dread that their god, deposed and humbled by the superior 
power of the God of the strangers, might yet have power to avenge the 
sacrilegious revealing of their mysteries. The sacred mythology -was 
carefully taught to the sons of high priests at Wharekura, the sacred 
school, with many ceremonies of purification and incantation. There were 
other schools, of agriculture and astronomy, but Mr. White gives no 
specimen of their course of education in these physical sciences, With 
the exception of the God of War all the chief gods represent some 
uatural object, the sea, the sky, or trees, and the history of creation is their 
genealogy. The division of heaven and earth is the separation of a divinity 
from his wife, and the stars and the vegetable kingdom were provided by 
their offspring to cover their parents. The first rebellion of the Spirits 
was due to their killing and eating creatures created by a being who had 
ascended into heaven. Man was developed, in one version, from an aquatic 
plant and red clay; in another version, a god made him of his own blood 
and clay, and woman of mud and sand. These stories are told at great 
length, and are interspersed with ancient laments and incantations, some 
of them poems of great beauty, evidently the product of a later and 
more thoughtful age than the stories themselves. The latter half of the 
book contains the stories in the original language. 

Mr. Sutherland, being an enthusiastic admirer of Wordsworth’s poetry, 


has written a gushing account of the life of that not unknown poet.'® y « 


He excuses its publication (and an excuse was needed) by asserting th: 
there has existed hitherto no “ popular story” of the poet’s life, and 
modestly assuring us that this humble effort is precisely what it profess 
to be—a popular story of the life of the great meditative poet. The 
assertion and the assurance are alike inaccurate. He says the writing of 
“this unpretending volume . . . . has indeed been a labour of love.” 
That may be so, and we will not say that it is “love’s labour lost,’’ since 
it has given Mr. Sutherland joy, but this is certain, that if it is begotten 
of love, it is not produced with skill. It is a passionate eulogy of the 
poet, interspersed with many quotations from his writings, which unneces- 
sarily increase the bulk of the book. Its statements are all positive, and 
its adjectives all superlative. Its title-page announces the presence 
within of “ critical remarks” on the poet’s writings. We have sought 
for them in vain. There are indeed, numberless “ remarks ” which sadly 
lack the merit of brevity, but they are never “ critical.” The showman 
at a fair does not criticize, he lauds hisshow. Mr. Sutherland is Words- 
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worth’s showman. His “remarks” are the sentimental splutterings of a 
boyish enthusiasm. He lacks the critical faculty. To him everything is 
admirable, and the poet’s most commonplace triviality is only a little less 
admirable than his most sublime efforts. Mr. Sutherland prefaces his 
book with a sonnet of his own make, which is a pitiable production. 

Many biographies of Goldsmith have been given to the world, and 
many more are probably yet to come upon a subject of such interest, but 
we may say without fear of contradiction that Mr. Dobson’s is one of the 
best that has yet appeared, and in our opinion it will be very difficult to 
produce a better. The subject has been well threshed out, and it is not 
very probable that additional material will be discovered. High praise is 
due to Mr. Dobson for the thoroughness with which he has performed what 
to him was doubtless a labour of love. We see the man in his habit as he 
lived, with his faults, his petty vanities and his personal peculiarities 
faithfully portrayed, and his many virtues described in their just propor- 
tion, with no overstrained enthusiasm on one side or too faint praise 
on the other. This little volume is well worthy to take its place beside 
such works as Froude’s Bunyan or Leslie Stephens’ Johnson, if only that 
it depicts one of the most gentle and lovable of men. 

The Dorsetshire poems of William Barnes” appealed only to a 
comparatively small section of the educated public, smaller indeed than 
Scotch poems such as Burns’ did, though the dialect is more familiar than 
Scotch to ordinary English folk. This may be partly due to their 
greater simplicity and absence of satire. Early reviewers treated them in 
various ways—some as exercises in philology, some as teaching the 
agricultural labourer “to appreciate more fully the blessings he enjoys 
as a class member of the Church and State;’’ and others as works of 
art. To most of us they are welcome as simple pictures of Nature, seen 
through a poet’s eyes. The scientific experiment in metre, founded on 
the widest acquaintance with poetry in all languages, is obscured by the 
dialect, and perhaps by the skill which makes the most elaborate metre 
seem perfectly natural and easy. Barnes’ scholarship was not easily 
acquired. The son of a Dorsetshire farmer, he went to a solicitor’s office 
as copying clerk when he was about fourteen, and his classical learning and 
taste were due to the kindness of a clergyman who gave him lessons and 
lent him books in the evening. He began to write poetry before he was 
twenty, the first specimen being addressed to a young lady whom 
he casually saw in a stage-coach, and who afterwards became his wife. 
Most of his life was spent as a country schoolmaster. He was very 
successful in gaining the affection and stimulating the intelligence of his 
pupils, who were kept up tothe mark not by punishment, but by conscience, 
self-interest, and fear of falling in the opinion of others. He brought up 
his children on similar principles. 

“When they grew older he rarely even gave them a prohibition, his theory 
being that every mind must learn to rule itself. If his advice was asked whether 
they ought or ought not to do a certain action, he would calmly reason on what 
were likely to be the consequences of each course of action, and then say, ‘Now 
do as you think best.’ It was very rare for them not to choose the way that he 
intended they should, but the absence of arbitrary restraint was at the same 
time a great boon to the children in giving them a sense of freedom, and also a 
great moral trainer in making them depend on conscience and reason as their 
guides.” 

11 «Life of Oliver Goldsmith.” By Austin Dobson. London. 1888, 

12 “The Life of William Barnes, Poet and Philologist.” By Lucy Baxter. London : 
Macmillan. 1887. 
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These are the words of his daughter. Later in life Barnes was 
ordained and finished his career as a hard-working country parson, beloved 
by all the poor folk in the parish. His philological works, though invalu- 
able for the facts and suggestions they contain, have not met with much 
appreciation from the modern school. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Tue second volume of Dean Plumptre’s translation of the works of Dante 4 
contains the “ Paradiso,’’ the “ Canzoniere,”’ some metrical paraphrases of 
the Creed, the Decalogue, &c., which are of doubtful authenticity, and the 
hitherto untranslated Eclogues, or rhyming epistles, which passed between 
the poet and his friend Johannes de Virgilio. The latter part of the 
volume consists of a series of critical studies on the genesis and 
growth of the Commedia, on the various estimates of Dante’s genius 
formed by his own contemporaries and by later writers of all countries, 
and other supplementary matter, such as an exhaustive treatise on the 
various portraits of Dante, and a fourfold index. As a translator Dr. 
Plumptre has the high merit of being always readable. Ifthe impossible 
task of transmuting an Italian into an English epic remain unfulfilled, 
still we have before us a pleasurable version which places the English 
reader on a level with all but the very few who can read the original 
without mentally translating it themselves. Nor does the length and 
multiplicity of his self-imposed labours exhaust the translator’s enthusiasm 
or tax his perseverance. The concluding stanzas of the “ Paradiso,” which 
celebrate the ineffable glory of the Trinity in Unity, are as finely rendered 
as the opening cantos of the “Inferno,” and the motto “Qualis ab Incepto,’’ 
with which the Dean heads the pages which record the undying love of 
Dante for Beatrice, may be fitly assigned to his own work. Of the studies 
in the latter half of the volume we read with especial interest that on 
Dante in Chaucer, and “The Bardi in Somerset,” in which Dr. Plumptre, 
basing his speculation on a comparison of the circling souls of doctors of 
theology to the movement of the wheels of a clock (“ Paradiso,” x. 139- 
148), infers that Dante may have seen the famous clock at Glastonbury, and 
bent his steps to the newly built cathedral at Wells. A dedicatory sonnet 
to the Queen contrasts favourably with other specimens of “ Jubilee ”’ 
panegyric. The frontispiece consists of a lithograph of the Torrigiani 
bust at Florence. 

“The Last Crusade,”* by Alfred Hayes, is a poem of considerable 
promise. The author presents to us ina series of idyllic pictures the tragic 
enterprise of the sainted French King, Louis IX., the treachery of the King 
of Sicily, the death of Louis on the coast’ of Africa, the burial in Notre 
Dame, and the storming of Nazareth. We were especially struck with 
the clearness and musical flow of the blank verse, and with the entire 
absence of trick of style or of affectation. The description of the plague 
in the camp is vivid and powerful, and the character of the chivalrous and 


1 “The Commedia and Canzoniere of Dante Alighieri.” A New Translation. By 
E. H. Plumptre, D.D. In Two Volumes. Vol. II. London: William Isbister. 1887, 

2 “The Crusade, and other Poems.’’ By Alfred Hayes. Birmingham : 
Cornish Brothers. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1887. 
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impassioned king is conceived with imagination and insight. Mr, Hayes 
may be congratulated on presenting to his readers a romantic page of 
history done into melodious and appropriate verse. 

“David Westren,”* by the same author, except for lucidity of style, 
bears no resemblance to the former work, It is the story of a quiet life, 
a record of the domestic joys and sorrows of a moorland parson. “ David 
Westren ” may be described asa “ harmony in greys,” and we must confess 
that we prefer the movement and colour of “The Last Crusade.” But we 
can well imagine that to many readers the tender grace of the English 
scene will appeal with peculiar force and attraction. 

“In Divers Tones,” * a collection of verses by Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of King’s College, New 
Windsor, U.S., contains little that is not excellent of its kind. With 
Canadian patriotism it is difficult for English readers to sympathize, but 
for the vivid descriptions of New Brunswick scenery—‘“ the green plains 
of Tantramar”—and the long dikes of Westmoreland, all lovers of the 
picturesque will be grateful. As a rule, minute descriptions of un- 
familiar scenery, interspersed with barbarous names, fail to awaken 
the interest of untravelled readers, but in the lines headed “In an 
Afternoon,” and “Tantramar Revisited,” we have something very like 
a poet telling us about a new land. In other poems, too—* Actwon,” for 
instance—“ The Pipes of Pan,” an admirable specimen of English ele- 
giacs; and in such sonnets as “ Rain,’ “ Mist,” and “ To Fredericton in 
Maytime,” Mr. Roberts has struck a note above the range of the ordinary 
versifier. 

It is pleasant to read that Mr, William Sharp’s admirable collection of 
“ Sonnets of this Century” * has met with an unusually wide demand. 
It is something that out of “ thirty millions, mostly fools,” there should be 
found a remnant of thirty thousand souls willing to indulge their love for 
the sonnet. But perhaps the preacher and breaker of the silences would 
have been strengthened rather than shaken in his estimate of mankind by 
so widespread an enthusiasm for literary trifles. 

We regret extremely to be obliged to criticize adversely this volume of 
poems. Mr. Evans is evidently a man of taste and refinement—his 
English is extremely good, and his verse regular and harmonious, 
although at times it may convey a suggestion (not at all involving any 
conscious plagiarism) as of an earlier andmightier bard. In fact, little or 
nothing is wanting but the real poetic fire to which we must in justice 
admit that the author often closely approaches, but is, notwithstanding, 
unable to grasp. The most ambitious efforts, “Cesar Borgia’’® and 
“A Fair Reward,” arouse at best but a languid interest, although some 
of the miscellaneous pieces, notably, “ Cicely : a Lyric of Beggary,” strike 
a higher note. The short piece, “The Drama,”’ the greater part of which 
we quote below, is at once the best in the book, and at the same time an 
anticipation of our judgment hereon :— 

“ Poor things content us in our later days, 
Things fashioned in no poet’s realm divine 





3 “David Westren.” By Alfred Hayes. Birmingham ; Cornish Brothers. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1888. 
* “Tn Divers Tones.” By Charles D. G. Roberts. Boston: D. Lothrop & Company. 
5 “Sonnets of this Century.’’ Edited and arranged by William Sharp,’ London: 
be a 1887. ie we 
“* Cesar Borgia, a Tragedy: an er Poems.” By W. Evans, B.A. London: 
W. Maxwell & Son. 1888. ‘ ' 
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Of lofty inspiration. We.entwine 
A garland of coarse weeds, and vaunt and praise 
Our puny art as if its feeble rays 
Glowed like a planet in a cloudless sign 
Upon our drooping stage the kindling fire 
Of genius burns but rarely... . 
The simple grandeur of a noble thought 
Excels ike costliest scene that wealth ere bought.” 

We regret that we have only space to acknowledge the receipt of “ The 
Poets and Poetry of America,”’ by Edgar Allan Poe; “The Lyric of a 
Hopeless Love,” * by R. Stephen Wilson ; “ Alcyone,” ® by Richard Belling. 

We hardly think it was well judged to reproduce the scattered 
“Essays ’’!° of the late Dr. Ingleby in a collected form. They possess 
none of the attributes of permanent literature. What can we think of 
the critical acumen of an essayist who speaks of Carlyle’s ‘“ French Revo- 
lution ”’ as “ Carlyle’s brief story, told in very questionable English, in three 
Small volumes of large type, and with wearisome and utterly indigestible 
padding.” . .. . After that astonishing passage, which occurs in one of 
the best of Dr. Ingleby’s articles—that on “ Romantic History ”—we are 
prepared to find him heavily and laboriously seeking “some traces of the 
authorship of the works attributed to Shakespeare,’ discoursing of 
Bacon, and adding his note to the Babel of useless and wearying talk that 
for the last twenty years has echoed round the great name of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. . 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s “ Death—and Afterwards,” ! reprinted from the 
Fortnightly Review of 1885, has no doubt been read with pleasure by 
many, and inits new and elegant form, as a separate brochure, it will attain 
still wider circulation. It is good literature, and in that sense it may be 
alled not only pleasant but profitable reading. But it is entirely inconclu- 
sive, not only because it deals with a subject on which no conclusion is 
attainable, but because, in default of argument, it falls back on rhetoric. All 
the brilliant essayist’s skill and learning avail nothing against the simple 
fact that within the sum of human experience no thought has been known 
to emanate from any source other than the living brain of a living animal. 
He seems to forget, too, that “those forces which are called intellect, motion, 
and will,” a belief in the possibility of whose extinction he thinks so 
foolish, often die before their possessors. At page 50 we find the fol- 
lowing characteristic mention of savants and evolution: “There are 
many excellent savants, for example, who write about evolution, which 
explains so much, as if ‘forgetting that it cannot explain itself.’” There 
are, no doubt, savants such as those whom Sir E. Arnold so gently 
chides, but it is not that they “forget”? that evolution cannot explain 
itself, but that they know that it does. It is itself that evolution explains ; 
if it fails to do that, it explains nothing. 

The volume of “ The Mermaid Series””’” which we have received this 


P — Poets and Poetry of America.” By Edgar Allan Poe. New York : Benjamin 
. 1887., 

8 “The Lyric of a Hopeless Love.” By A. Stephen Wilson, London and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne: Walter Scott. 1888. ; 

® “ Alcyone ; or, A Dream of Paradise.” A Poem, By Reginald Belling. London: 
Wyman & Sons. ; 

10 « Essays.” By the late Clement Mansfield Ingleby, LL.D Edited by his Son, 
London : Triibner & Co. 1888. ii 
é 1 «* Death—and Afterwards.” By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I. London: Triibner 

Co. 1887. : 

12 <* Mermaid Series” of the Best Plays of the Old Dramatists. James Shirley. 
London ; Vizetelly & Co. 1888, 
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month contains a selection from the plays of James Shirley, with an in- 
troductory notice by Mr. Edmund Gosse. The plays chosen are “The 
Witty Fair One,” “ The Traitor,” “Hyde Park,” “ The Lady of Pleasure,” 
“The Cardinal,” and the masque entitled ‘The Triumph of Peace.” 
A good selection, as exhibiting specimens of the author’s best work in 
all three genres—comedy, tragedy, and masque. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s “ Four Ghost Stories ’’™ are all good. The second 
is especially pretty and romantic. They are well varied, and have, from 
the matters of fact which are skilfully woven around them, the air of 
sober reality which is essential to a good ghost story. 

“The Hanleys; or, Wheels within Wheels ’’’ is, as its second title 
denotes, a rambling, complicated story, but it is pleasant and undoubtedly 
clever. One by one, the reader learns the story of every member of 
the Hanley family, and finds himself deeply interested in each. Both places 
and people are described with life-like fidelity, and on the subject of children 
Mrs. Caumont is irresistibly funny. The episode of the disguised lover 
is new and telling. 

“Pine and Palm,” * by Mr. Moncure Conway, is an American story 
of the time just preceding the great Civil War. “ Pine,” of course, 
typifies the North, and “Palm” the South. The book is written, 
apparently, to exhibit the South, with its “peculiar institution,” as it 
might appear in the eyes of an intelligent and high-minded young 
Northerner, and the North as it would present itself to an enlightened 
and generous young gentleman bred in one of the slave States. The 
machinery for working out this idea is furnished by two young men, 
class-mates at Harvard, and bosom friends, who, from an unlucky word 
on the subject of slavery, spoken at a college debating society, come to ~ 
the verge of a duel. The duel is prevented, the friends reconciled, and 
it is arranged that the representative of the North shall pass a year in 
the Southern States, while the Virginian shall spend the same time in 
the North, so that by thus changing places each may become personally 
acquainted with that phase of American society hitherto known to him 
but by hearsay. In the working out of this plan, which is the pivot of 
the whole book, Mr. Moncure Conway shows an intimate knowledge of 
both Northern and Southern life and manners, and though he is evidently 
a staunch Abolitionist, he treats with great fairness the points at issue 
between the opposing factions. 

Mr. William Westall’s “Her Two Millions” ’® is a lively, amusing 
book. The well-worn plot of a “lost heir” is here treated in a clever, 
uncommon way, and is made interesting through the many and varied 
characters introduced. The hero, too, is a fine, right-minded, man, who 
bears reverses in an exemplary spirit, and conducts himself with un- 
blemished rectitude, though, as editor of an English newspaper published 
in Geneva, his path is difficult, and at times tends to be tortuous. 
There is, indeed, more of journalism than any other subject in the book. 
Even the £2,000,000 pale before it. On the intricacies and devious ways 
of this profession only an expert can express an opinion, Mr, Westall 
has worked up an incident of the Commune with great skill and spirit. 

13 «« Four Ghost Stories.” By Mrs. Molesworth. London: Macmillan & Co. 1888. 

14 «©The Hanleys; or, Wheels within Wheels.” By Mrs. Caumont. London: 
Elliot Stock. 1888. 

15 «*Pine and Palm: a Novel.” Two vols. By Moncure D. Conway. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1887. 


16 “Her Two Millions.” By William Westall. Three vols. London: Ward & 
Downey. 1888, ; 
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As might be anticipated, the story ends well. The two millions come to 
the rightful owner, and the young couple, heart-sick from weary waiting, 
use their fortune, when it comes at last, principally for the benefit of their 
fellow-creatures. Of the literary merit of the book we cannot speak so 
highly. Both French and English are sadly wanting in correctness. 

The bright and rapid narration of Mr. Buchanan’s “ Heir of Linne ””? 
furnishes an hour or two of pleasant reading. His personages are one 
and all something out of the common run, and in themselves are both 
interesting and striking. The prophet-hermit, Macgillvray, is true to 
life. We have known his prototype in the Cumberland mountains. 
The Skiddaw hermit was just such another, only perhaps more trouble- 
some and truculent. ; 

In “ La Terre” 1* M. Zola seems to have set himself to prove that the 
peasants of La Beauce are no better than the Paris ouvriers of “ L’ Assom- 
moir” or the miners depicted in “ Germinal.’’ In truth, of the three 
classes, the peasants, as painted by M. Zola, are the worst—more degraded, 
more utterly sordid, more rancorous, and not lessimmoral. It is a hideous 
picture, and yet, notwithstanding the outcry of indignant protest which 
it has aroused, it bears the marks of being, in the main, drawn from life. 
The book is a strange mixture of foulness and poetry. The foulness is 
the inevitable result of the author’s uncompromising system of minutely 
describing every act, however revolting, and recording every word, no 
matter how gross. Ifa telephone brought to our ears an ordinary con- 
versation between rustics in an English village, we should, we fear, hear 
English talk of much the same quality as that of the paysans in “ La 
Terre.” But poetic descriptions of scenery, and occasional touches of 
tender sentiment, no less poetic, are to be found in all M. Zola’s works, 
side by side with passages of the crudest realism. They reveal, we can- 
not help thinking, the natural bent of bis genius when it escapes from the 
fetters of mistaken theories of artistic form and method. As for the 
English translation which Messrs. Vizetelly have published under the 
title of “The Soil,” we cannot commend it very warmly. Though it 
professes to be entirely unexpurgated, it is greatly softened and chastened 
for English readers. But with that we have no fault to find; it was in- 
evitable. M. Zola uses “le mot de Cambronne” freely, and spells it en 
toutes lettres: it seems, indeed, to be a household word in La Beauce. 
But the translator might have avoided crudity of expression, and yet kept 
nearer to the text than he has. Not infrequently he seems not to have 
rightly understood the French. Of this, many instances might be 
adduced, but one must suffice. In the opening of the first chapter of 
Part V. “a perte de vue” is rendered by “was hidden from sight ;” 
whereas it means “as far as the eye could reach.” 

M. Charles Bigot’s “ Peintres Frangais Contemporains ” ’ is an admir- 
able volume of art criticism. The painters he has chosen as the subjects 
of his studies are Eugéne Delacroix, Corot, Eugene Fromentin, Henri 
Regnault, Isidore Pils, Jules Bastien Le Page, Meissonier, Paul Baudry, 
and Frangois Millet. In each case, we seem, after reading M. Bigot’s 
luminous criticisms, to be better acquainted, both with the artist and his 
works, than most of us would be from personal knowledge of his produc- 

” “The Heir of Linne.” By Robert Buchanan. Two vols. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1888. 

: es pi Soil” (La Terre). A Realistic Novel. By Emile Zola. London: Vizetelly 
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tions. For M. Bigot takes the careful and accurate measure of each 
man’s style and character, dwells lovingly and admiringly on his beauties, 
and yet shows no disposition to slur over his defects. There is no parti 
pris, no hyperbole nor exaggerated enthusiasm, and, above all, no hollow 
rhetorical phrases devoid of definite meaning. M. Bigot says in his Htude 
on Meissonier, “ Le bons sens est né frangais,” and it is no vain boast: 


_ La Fontaine and Moliére alone—without going further into the list of 


French classics, abundantly justify it ; and the very essence of M. Bigot’s 
own writing—its distinctive charm—is this same “ bons sens frangais.”’ 

“ Pierre et Jean,”*? by M. Guy de Maupassant, is prefaced by a short 
essay on “ Le Roman,” wherein the author sets forth his views on fiction, 
and complains that, for the most part, critics base their praise and blame 
on untenable grounds. Ifa new novel departs from the lines which the 
critics have, perhaps unconsciously, defined in their own minds as the true 
limits of fiction, they raise the objection that, though it may be clever, it 
is not, properly speaking, a novel at all. Whereas M. de Maupassant 
contends that the true subject of criticism is not the central idea, but the 
manner of its development. With this opinion we entirely coincide. We 
have again and again insisted that all styles are good, if they are but well 
done. It is not only possible to admire both Zola and Cherbuliez, but 
it seems to us that, to one who is really capable of appreciating good 
fiction, it is impossible not to admire, and even enjoy, both. For our- 
selves, we have little respect for theories in art. The question is not, 
Is such a one a “ Naturalist” or an “Idealist?” but, Is he a good 
writer? Has he the romance writer’s gift of holding his readers spell- 
bound? On one point we venture to differ from M. Maupassant. When 
he expects from a critic that he shall eulogize a work which is distasteful 
to him, in the same degree as another which gives him pleasure, he is 
unreasonably exacting. A. critic is, and must be, a lecteur though he 
ought to be something besides, and if he praises what he has read without 
pleasure, his praise can be but a cold approbation of qualities and methods 
which, in his case, at least, have failed in their main purpose to please. 
With all the author’s ideas, as to the comparative merits of objective and 
subjective treatment in fiction, we entirely agree. We agree too with his 
summing up, which is to the effect that, though the objective method has 
many advantages over the subjective, yet that good work has been and can 
be done on both systems. In our opinion, the subjective is less telling 
and less artistic, not only because it makes the fictive scene less like real 
life, as M. de Maupassant justly observes, but because it seems as if the 
artist were displaying the machinery of construction, which it is the 
instinct of true art to conceal. It is as though an architect left up the 
scaffolding by means of which he had reared his building. The novelist 
should, no doubt, as it were, enter into his puppets, and work them from 
the inside, but it should seem to the spectators as if they worked them- 
selves. In fact, clusion, not reality, is, as M.de Maupassant has per- 
ceived, the true aim and end of the novelist. And ‘ Pierre et Jean,” 
though, inasmuch as it is an “Etude d’Analyse,” it does traverse its 
author’s arguments in favour of objectivity, is a triumphant example of 
“Tilusionism.” The luminous descriptions, in a few words, without 
tedious elaboration, and with no apparent effort, lay before us a series of 
clear, well-defined pictures. Each act of the poignant, domestic drama is 
thus unfolded before our eyes; we distinctly discern each personage, and 


20 ** Pierre et Jean,” Par Guy de Maupassant, Paris: Paul Ollendorff. 1888. 
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seem to see and hear the sights and sounds that form the background of 
the story. And the illusion is produced by means, in appearance, so 
simple. There is not an. unnecessary word, but every word used is the 
one best adapted to bring out the desired effects. M. de Maupassant, in 
explaining his theories of composition, derived, he tells us, mostly from 
the teachings of Gustave Flaubert, modestly classes himself among those 
who have “ Le talent qui est une longue patience ;” but such unerring 
precision in the choice of words, combined with such simple grace and 
sober richness of style, can only be compassed by genius. 

“ Thérésine,” 71 by M. Albert Delpit, is an excellent novel, spoilt by an 
unnecessarily dismal dénowement, The gradual development of the mind 
of Thérésine, the awakening of her moral sense, and formation of her 
character, are admirably depicted. The degradation from’ which she 
started was so efitirely involuntary, and so abundantly redeemed by her 
subsequent life, with its long years of steady, sterling virtue, culminating 
in heroic self-sacrifice in the cause of humanity, that she deserved to be 
both happy and honoured. And this is so clearly the logical outcome of 
the whole story, that M. Delpit has only been able to bring about his 
tragic dénowement by making Robert Claviére, whom he had hitherto 
depicted as a sort of saintly hero, both hateful and contemptible. This , 
is, to our mind, the one blot of a book in all other respects worthy of 
high praise. ‘ 

Mr. King’s book of “ Classical and Foreign Quotations” ** is a useful 
collection, and no doubt the best of its kind extant in English; but it is, 
as the author himself admits, very far from complete. The French 
quotations, of which there are too few in proportion to the Latin, are 
especially faulty. Still, it is a laudable effort in the cause of intelligent 
and accurate quotation. 


99 22 


21 « Thérésine.” Par Albert Delpit. Paris: Paul Ollendorff. 1888. 

2 ¢¢Classical and Foreign Quotations: Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, Mottoes, 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 


THE interest in affairs at home during the past month has been 
eclipsed by the strangely dramatic spectacle of affairs at Berlin. 
Sunt lacrime rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. King Death has 
been enthroned as the master of the situation in Germany, and in the 
shadow of his presence men’s minds have been diverted awhile from 
passing politics to the abiding interests of human mortality. Yet the 
history of the month’at home has been of singular significance, which 
becomes the more remarkable when contrasted with events in 
Germany. In that country the nation has been mourning the death 
of the Great Emperor who, more than any man in the modern world, 
stood out conspicuously as the champion of absolutism in politics. 
Here, in England, the development of the democratic revolution has 
been proceeding by steps none the less large because they have been 
noiseless. The long-established usages of the oldest Parliamentary 
Assembly in the world have been revolutionized at a stroke. One of 
the most cherished prejudices of the upholders of religious privilege 
disappeared when Mr, Bradlaugh carried the second reading of his 
Oaths Bill, and the Standard newspaper felt constrained to cry out, 
in bitterness of soul, that we had “ ceased to be a Christian nation ” 
(March 15). And, finally, in the Local Government Bill which Mr. 
Ritchie introduced a week ago, we have seen the most democratic 
measure of the last half century. That all this should have been 
done under a Tory Government, presided over by a Minister who has 
probably less sympathy with democratic principles than any man in 
the three Kingdoms, adds immensely to the significance of the events. 
If Death has been master of the situation at Berlin, the “ Zeit-geist ” 
has been master of the situation at London, and Lord Salisbury has 
been rendering one homage after another to the democratic spirit of 
the times, 

One of the chief means which the “ Zeit-geist” finds at hand to 
carry out its behests is the short-sightedness of party politicians. 
This was very conspicuous in the debates on the Reform of Procedure 
in the House of Commons. It has been a party cry with the Tories 
that “‘ Irish obstruction” must be killed; and hence, they have been 
willing, in the new Closure Rule, to sweep away what six years ago 
they were one and all of them defending as the only “safeguard ” 
against “ revolutionary ” legislation. There can be no doubt that, 
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from their point of view, their first thoughts were best. Obstruc- 
tion is by its very nature the weapon, not of those who desire change, 
but of those who dread it. The development of obstruction to a 
fine art by the Irish members has been a passing accident. ‘The 
thing really began fifty years ago with the Tory opposition to the 
Reform Bill of 1832, and even in recent times the Irish only learnt 
in the school of the Fourth Party. The Closure, therefore—which is 
a means of making the will of the majority prevail—is essentially a 
democratic measure, essentially favourable (in the political slang of 
the day) to the “masses” as against the “classes.” ‘I venture to 
predict,” said Lord Roseberry at Bow, in a speech showing much 
breezy breadth of view (March 14), “ that within five, six, or possibly 
ten years, the most ample curses will be heaped upon the Closure by 
its talented author.” Independent Tories, who care more for the 
maintenance of certain fixed principles than for the passing expe- 
diencies of party politics, had already expressed the same idea. 
“Some day,” said Sir W. Barttelot, during the Closure debate 
(February 28), ‘‘ we shall have the rope round our necks when the 
Church is concerned.” A case in point was not long in coming. 
On March 14 Mr. Bradlaugh moved the second reading of his Bill, 
which gives citizens discharging public functions the option in all cases 
of affirming instead of taking an oath. There were still a handful 
of Tories who held the views that were common to the whole party a 
few years ago. Mr. Chaplin was their spokesman, but Mr. Bradlaugh 
“closured” him. It was the first conspicuous use of the new rule, 
and was a fine instance of political irony. The other new rules are 
not less democratic ; the one establishing early hours is, in particular, 
indispensable to a really democratic Parliament. The measures 
which Ministers have introduced have been entirely in keeping with 
their alterations of machinery. The Local Government Bill, of 
which mention will be made directly, is, of course, the chief instance, 
but it is not the only one. Theconsent of the Government to Lord 
Aberdeen’s demand for a new Poor Law Inquiry (March 11) is a 
recognition of the growing importance of social questions, “ It was 
the duty of the entire community,” said Sir C. Russell next day; 
“that had received the benefits of the youth and manhood of the 
men who ultimately became the subjects of relief, to recognize as 
an obligation resting upon them the relief of those who had, in their 
day and according to their measure, worked for the general good of 
the community; and there should be no degradation or humiliation 
accompanying the receipt of relief out of the public taxation of the 
country.” This utterance shows the socialistic spirit in which 
Lord Aberdeen’s motion was made, and which the Government, by 
acceding to the motion, have more or less endorsed. Mr. Goschen’s 
Conversion Scheme, though at first sight remote enough from such 
connection, is in reality couched in the same spirit. No attempt has 
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been or can be made to conceal the sacrifice which the holders 
of Three per Cents. are called upon to make. But it is assumed on 
all hands that the sacrifice is justifiable in the interest of the com- 
munity at large. 

It is satisfactory to note that Lord Salisbury has at length 
expressed himself unequivocally in the same sense on the ques- 
tion of Free Trade. The free import of foreign grain entails a 
sacrifice upon English farmers, just as the substitution of 2} per 
cent. for 3 per cent. does upon Consols holders. But, said Lord 
Salisbury in the House of Lords (March 12), “I utterly disbelieve 
that it is in your power to introduce Protection. If it were, I think 
it would be introducing a state of division among the classes of this 
country which would differ little from civil war. Itis a remedy which 
I am convinced Parliament will never accede to.” Free Trade, 
then, is safe, so far as parliamentary action is concerned; but we are 
still some way from the practical recognition of one of the corollaries 
of Free Trade—namely, the necessity of our holding indisputable 
command of the seas. 

The shameful waste of money and inefficiency of result at the War 
Office and Admiralty have been prominently before Parliament during 
the month, and the reference of the Estimates to Committees is a step 
in the right direction. The loan for the fortification of coaling stations 
is also a good omen—required as it is on the simplest principles of 
national insurance. 

Of the dominant influence of the democratic spirit, the Local 
Government Bill affords the crowning instance. The Bill is remark- 
able, from this point of view, alike in its contents and in the circum- 
stances of its introduction. With regard to its contents, readers of 
the WESTMINSTER REVIEW were reminded last month of the Radical 
ideal of County Government. Mr. Ritchie’s Bill does not in all 
respects realize that ideal, but it goes very much further towards it 
than either Tories or Liberals expected. To see what an extraordinary 
advance it marks in Tory development, one has only to contrast it 
with the half-hearted schemes of men like Lord Basing, which were 
stuffed full with what Lord Randolph Churchill calls “ miserable 
Whig dodges” for thwarting and checking the democratic element. 
Mr. Ritchie does, indeed, adopt the device of ‘‘ County Aldermen,” 
which was deprecated in this Review last month. But for the rest, 
the constitution both of the County Boards and of the subordinate 
District Councils is fully and frankly democratic. Every ratepayer, 
man or woman, is to have one vote and no more. With regard to 
the powers entrusted to the new bodies, the simplest way to under- 
stand the Bill is to recall the chief powers which are noé¢ entrusted. 
These are (1) partially, the police, which are to be under the dual 
control of the justices and the County Boards; (2) justice, which is 
to remain “ justices’ justice” still; (3) education; (4) Poor Law. 
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These are serious omissions ; but it is only fair to recall that Mr. 
Ritchie expressly excluded all idea of finality from his proposals, and, 
moreover, that the Bill itself contemplates the extension of powers 
hereafter, by means of Privy Council Orders. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that both education and the Poor Law are now under 
revision. Pending the results of Lord Aberdeen’s Committee, 
which is entrusted with very full terms of reference, Ministers may 
reasonably have preferred not to prejudice the matter in any way, 
and, by holding the whole thing over, to leave a free field for future 
reform. Similarly with education, the report of Lord Cross’s:Com- 
mittee on Elementary Schools has still to be presented; whilst, if 
anything is to be seriously undertaken in the matter of Technical 
Education, the new local authorities will inevitably hereafter have 
that duty thrown upon them. Meanwhile, all other existing local 
powers are unreservedly handed over to the County Boards or Dis- 
trict Councils ; the Privy Council, the Local Government Board, the 
Justices, the Guardians, the Sanitary Authorities being all laid under 
contribution to furnish forth an imposing body of duties for the new 
authorities. Of the new powers which are further bestowed upon 
them, the most notable are (1) the payment of fourpence a head per 
day for every indoor pauper in the unions throughout the country ; 
(2) “county-aided” emigration (both of these important steps 
towards “municipal socialism”); and (3) last, but ehiefest, very 
full powers in the matter of licensing—including, on the one hand, 
the rights of “ Local Option” and “ Sunday Closing,” and, on the 
other, the obligation to give compensation for the withdrawal of 
licences. Like all compromises, the licensing clauses will satisfy 
neither party, and it is probable, both on that account and in order 
to lighten the ship, that they will at a later stage be thrown over- 
board. The same fate will, perhaps, befall the London clauses, which 
came upon the House and the country as a complete surprise, and 
are a welcome instalment of Municipal Reform. ‘The City is to be 
left—for the present—in full possession of its funds; but under Mr. 
Ritchie’s scheme it will sink into the position of one small district, 
sending a representative to the great County Council of London 
which is to supersede the Metropolitan Board of Works. Such are 
the main features of the Bill, So Radical a measure has naturally 
caused much groaning and grumbling amongst all except “ Progres- 
sive” Tories; but the bribe of £3,000,000, which Mr. Goschen is to 
give to the relief of local taxation, will probably go far to reconcile 
the country party to the change. That there is any great enthu- 
siasm for the Bill is not pretended on either side, and this very 
fact makes the Radical character of Mr. Ritchie’s proposals the 
more remarkable. ‘ What necessity is there,’ the Tory journals 
asked sadly, “for such concessions to Radical ideas?” None 
whatever, is the answer—except the penetrating influence of the 
democratic spirit of the times. 
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In yielding to the spirit of the times in this matter, Ministers did 
well. But they know not what they do: else they would inevitably 
have done either less during the past month, or more. But the fact 
is that the minds of most politicians are built, as it were, in water- 
tight compartments, and an idea may enter one without necessarily 
penetrating into another. For instance Ministers have recognized 
in matters of Local Government that the days of ex-officio authority 
are numbered ; yet, to all suggestions for ridding the House of Lords 
of its hereditary character, they have during the month opposed in 
both Houses an absolute non posswumus (March 9 and 19). Still more 
marked is the incompatibility between the extension of Local Self- 
Government in England and the continuance of Coercion from 
Dublin Castle in Ireland. The exclusion of Ireland from the 
Local Government Bill is in the teeth of every pledge given by 
Ministers and their supporters at the polling booths; but it is 
opposed also to a more formidable factor than party consistency— 
namely, the logic of things and “the stream of tendency,” For 
here is a Government declaring in England-that the extension of 
local government is both essential to the country’s needs and a 
necessary sequence of the extension of the Imperial franchise; yet 
all the while they are carrying out in Ireland, where there is the same 
logical necessity and the local needs are much greater, a policy which 
is in every respect contradictory of their English policy, and which 
one of their own supporters has this month described as “maintained 
in the interests of Irish landlordism and Castle officialism ” (Mr. T. 
W. Russell, March 15). The Unionists are said to be very cheerful 
as to their prospects. The Deptford election (March 1) showed a 
decrease in the Tory majority, but they still held the seat and re- 
joiced accordingly. The Trafalgar Square debate (March 2) passed 
off without in any way shaking their majority. In Parliament every- 
thing is still going on merrily as a wedding bell, and the Dissentient 
Liberals are as staunch as ever. Mr. Chamberlain has come back 
from Canada without being converted to Home Rule; and Lord 
Hartington, on every occasion that he has spoken during the month, 
has shown himself more Tory than the Tories. But none of these 
things is comparable to the impetus which will ultimately be found 
to have been given in the other direction by the Local Government 
Bill. It is a big scheme in itself, but it is more remarkable still 
as a gigantic argument for Home Rule. 













WHAT THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BILL IS. 


Ir is impossible to concur in the chorus of congratulations with 
which the Local Government Bills have been ushered in. There are 
indeed two good clauses in the main Bill which are quite enough to 
establish its claim on the support of the Liberal party in Parliament 
and the country, and to make it worth while to carry the Bill against 
the Government’s reluctant supporters. These two clauses are the 
2nd and the 36th, the first constituting the county councils, the 
last abolishing the Metropolitan Board of Works and setting up a 
central municipality for London. But when we have said that we 
have said all that can be conscientiously said in favour of Mr. Ritchie’s 
production. Even those two clauses will require material amendments 
in important particulars before they can be considered wholly satisfac- 
tory, while the rest of the Bill will have to undergo transformation as 
complete as that which the Disraeli Reform Bill of 1867 underwent 
at the hands of the Liberal Opposition, before it can be considered 
even a decent instalment of local government reform. 

As for the pean of praise on the measure as a whole which was 
poured forth even by the Liberal press on its introduction, if it was 
impossible for any one who had studied the subject to join in with it 
then, it is still more impossible to do so now with the actual Bill 
before us. ‘The praises so freely lavished on the principle of the Bill 
must have made Mr. Ritchie and the Conservative Cabinet feel not 
a little foolish. For it was obvious that the praises proceeded from 
surprise, So little belief was given to the professions of the party 
who did all they knew to prevent the agricultural labourer having 
his Parliamentry vote in 1884, when they said that they were going 
to confer on the counties self-government, that the country was 
smitten with astonishment at hearing that they actually had so far 
advanced in the latter quarter of the nineteenth century as to adopt 
the principle of representation. It seemed incredible, yet it proved 
true, that the county councils proposed by a Conservative Cabinet 
are actually to consist of directly elected representatives of the 
people, and not of some quaint ‘combination of heaven-sent county 
magistrates and representatives of the land owners. The shock of 
the surprise of this unexpected announcement. was so great that 
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attention was concentrated on it, and when it was followed by the 
extension of self-government to the Metropolis in the teeth of the 
Conservative majority of Metropolitan members, criticism was ex- 
changed for pleased astonishment. Cooler consideration of the 
clauses of the Bill has, however, tempered the first sensation, both 
of satisfaction on the Liberal side and of dissatisfaction on the Tory 
side. It required, however, considerable care to see through the 
Bill. As a piece of drafting it is detestable. This is a Bill setting 
up a new constitution for the counties, and conferring a far-reaching 
franchise. Yet it describes everything by reference, and defines 
nothing directly. If the object of the author was to conceal from 
the rural ratepayer how he could obtain his vote, and to hide from 
the county councillor, and still more from the district councillor, 
what his functions and duties are, it could not have been more 
successfully attained than it has been. Every one must sympathize 
with the Duke of Richmond’s declaration to the Quarter Sessions 
of Sussex that he could not master the provisions of the Bill. 
One cannot help feeling that one aim of the ingenious system of 
references on which the Bill is constructed was to convey the 
impression that the changes effected by it were far greater than 
they really are. 

In truth, though the Bill starts with a broad principle, it 
straightway whittles it down. Though a county council directly 
elected by the ratepayers is set up, yet the council is not to be a 
thoroughly democratic body, nor is it to be the sole paramount 
authority in the county. Jn the March number of this Review, 
we protested beforehand against a mechanical application of the 
Municipal Reform Act of 1835 to the counties, particularly in 
reference to the institution of aldermen, which mars the demo- 
cratic character of the representative body, and in practice has 
proved detrimental. The precedent has, however, been mechanically 
applied, and the institution of selected councillors sitting for six years 
instead of three years, and being indirectly elected by the council 
instead of directly by the ratepayers, and forming no less than one- 
third of the whole body, is to be foisted into the county councils, in 
spite of Mr. Ritchie’s magniloquent declaration that there should be 
only one door into it and that the door of popular election. The 
deliberate imitation in 1888 of Lord Lyndhurst’s reactionary device 
in 1835, by way of choking, so far as he could, the Liberal reform 
which he could not throttle altogether, shows the spirit in which 
even now the Tory party regard the people. While they have the 
words “Trust the people” on their tongues they mistrust them in 
their hearts, and show their mistrust even in the central provision 
of this much-lauded measure. They propose to institute a popular 
representative assembly, but they try to pack it with our fine, old, 
best-selected country gentlemen, Even in the boroughs the alder- 
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men have been a misrepresentative and malign influence, though 
they mostly started with strong Liberal predilections and under 
strong popular influence. But in the boroughs it is easy for every 
man to take part in a municipal election, and the expenses of elections 
and the labour of attendance at town councils have not been great 
enough to prohibit any one who chooses from becoming a candidate 
or serving as town councillor. Consequently, the aldermen have 
not proved the drag they otherwise would have done and were meant 
to be. But in the counties, with their wide areas and scattered 
populations, a contested election will form an expensive amusement, 
and the difficulty and labour of attendance will be prohibitive to 
nearly all but the well-to-do. And so the selected councillors will 
be taken from the ranks of the rich, and the country gentlemen 
will recover the domination they are ostensibly deprived of through 
the medium of this insidious invention. It is to be hoped that the 
introduction of this antiquated and anomalous artifice will be 
strenuously and successfully resisted by the Liberal party in the 
House. It is easy to understand that the Radical Unionists will 
not support the Opposition in this matter, as it is certain that the 
reign of the Chamberlain clique would be annihilated in Birming- 
ham at the next municipal elections if it were not for the alder- 
manic posse of the Chamberlain family circle, and what they find so 
convenient in their town they will no doubt find equally beneficial for 
their new Tory allies in the country. But, if they do not join the 
Opposition, they will at least furnish a new proof, if proof were 
wanting, that they have hopelessly abandoned in every sphere the 
Democratic doctrines they once professed so loudly. 

It is to be noted, in reference to this matter of the “ selected,” 
that, while the elective councillors are to go out en masse every third 
year—a much better arrangement, in our view, than the system of 
retirement by thirds every year—the selected gentry are only to go 
out by thirds every other year; so that, even if a complete revolution 
in opinion is indicated by the result of the elections, a change of the 
character of the majority would not be effected, unless the revolution 
assumes overwhelming proportions. The retention of a property 
qualification—that of a J.P.—for the chairman of the county council 
is a small matter, but again shows that distrust of popular govern- 
ment which is inherent in Toryism. If a man is able to win the 
confidence of a county’ council, including its “ selects,” to such an 
extent as to be considered a desirable chairman, how preposterous it 
is that he should be excluded merely because he is not possessed of 
the requisite property qualification. 

But these are minor sins of commission compared with the great 
sins of omission in the Bill. These are that the county justices, as 
such, the boards of guardians, as such, and the parish vestries are 
left untouched by the Bill. ~ 
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County government reformers and anti-reformers alike have pointed 
out, over and over again, that the administrative business of quarter 
sessions was of the most meagre character. Country gentlemen 
would not be bothered with it, if their sole functions were confined 
to levying a county rate, managing lunatic asylums, establishing 
reformatories and industrial schools, and building bridges, Yet 
these are practically all the functions, now exercised by the justices 
as an administrative body, which are to be transferred to the county 
councils. The control of valuation and rating, the police and judicial 
functions, are those which our Shallows love to exercise, and which 
form the charm of the letters J.P. These functions remain in the 
quarter sessions. It is true that the police are to be nominally placed 
under a joint-committee of the county council and the quarter sessions, 
but the appointment, control, and dismissal of the chief constable— 
perhaps the most important matter in regard to police control—is left 
solely to the quarter sessions, while the quarter sessions are to exercise 
co-ordinate jurisdiction as regards requisitioning constables to perform 
any duties in addition to their ordinary duties. The chief constable 
in a county appoints his subordinates without control. Practically, 
therefore, the control of the police and the power to institute a 
modern Peterloo or a rural battle of Trafalgar Square remain in the 
hands of those irresponsible class nominees of the nobility, the 
county justices. Again, by the express retention in the hands of 
quarter sessions of the business of valuation and rating appeals, one 
of the crying grievances of the rural districts—the under-valuation 
of mansions and parks—is carefully retained in the hands of those 
whose interest it is that they shall be under-valued, The judicial 
functions, including, be it remembered, the right to stop footpaths, 
and to convict and punish game-seekers and assaults on game- 
keepers, and the endorsement or confiscation of licences, are left 
intact to the justices. In fact, the police, the poacher, and the pub- 
lican are still to be the happy hunting-ground of the Great Unpaid. 
As regards the publican, it is true a considerable transfer of licensing 
power purports to be made to the county councils, but the councils 
can in ordinary cases only act according to existing law, and on the 
certificates of justices. On the other hand, the exercise of their 
discretion, according to the new and extraordinary powers proposed 
to be conferred on them, is so hedged in and fenced round with 
restrictions and conditions, and especially with the preposterous 
recognition of a claim to a preposterous compensation, that, if these 
licensing provisions are intended as anything more than an 
attempt to catch temperance votes, and to be dropped in com- 
mittee, they will prove a dead letter. They form a very long and 
laboured, but a very poor, part of the Bill, and are not worth 
lingering over. They are noticeable only as perhaps the most 
conspicuous example in the Bill of its inherent timidity, its sham 
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liberalism, and its futile endeavour to run at once with the hare and 
the hounds. 

A far more serious blot in the Bill is its provision with regard to 
the district councils. In our view the selection of the union as the 
area of district government is a mistake; but there is much to be 
said on both sides, and it would be unreasonable to condemn a Bill 
in strong terms for selecting that area. But it is monstrous to do as 
this Bill does, simply add one more to the maddening and muddling 
multiplicity of our local authorities; and to do so by creating a new 
body exercising authority in the same area as boards of guardians, 
and performing functions actually transferred from boards of guar- 
dians, but consisting of different persons, elected at different times 
and in a different way. ‘The Bill leaves the boards of guardians 
still existing side by side with new district councils, untouched in 
the exercise of their poor-law powers and duties, which, after all, 
still remain the most important of their powers and duties. Yet, 
of all our local governing bodies, the boards of guardians, with 
their high qualifications for membership, their mixture of elective 
and ex-officio members, the election of the elective members by plural 
votes, in which the rich man counts for a dozen of his poorer neigh- 
bours, and by voting-papers, which are the most easily abused system 
of election yet devised, are the bodies which any local government 
reformer would have pronounced to be most in need of reform. The 
provisions of this Bill with regard to district councils are simply 
retrograde. If the Governments refuse to abolish the guardians, and 
transfer their powers to the district councils, it would be far better 
to cut the district councils out of the Bill altogether, and leave them 
to be dealt with by some one who has more courage and consistency 
than the half-hearted promoters of the present Bill. 

But if the Bill is to be condemned for leaving the districts half 
reformed, it is far more to be condemned for leaving the parishes or 
townships out altogether. After all, it is these which perhaps most 
nearly concern the great bulk of the rural population. Under the 
present system of vestries under clerical domination, plural voting, 
and uncertain customs, they are miserable travesties of self-governing 
institutions. Their reform should be made the basis of the whole 
superstructure of local government and national life, and to leave them 
unreformed while reforming county assemblies, is to add a new top 
story without strengthening your foundations. It would have been 
far better in every point of view to have dealt thoroughly with the 
township and the union in this Bill, and to have left such vast ques- 
tions as local. taxation and London government for separate treatment, 
than to deal in a partial way with all these important matters. 

The importance of reform in London government we should be the 
last to underrate, and the instalment of reform promised by this Bill 
is to be accepted with gratitude, as far as it goes. Butit over-weights 
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the Bill; it is incomplete in itself, and, like the reform of county govern- 
ment, it begins at the top instead of the bottom. In that it abolishes 
the Metropolitan Board of Works it does well, but in that it leaves 
the decrepit Corporation of the City unreformed, and, indeed, 
raises it to the position of a separate county council within the 
great county council of London, it does exceeding ill. Ill, too, is it 
to leave the vestries and district boards with their evil names and 
vicious practices to welter in chaos. These the Bill ought to have re- 
formed, and not have left the Metropolitan Board of Works unreformed. 
The danger of accepting the reform of the Board of Works only is 
that, in taking away the great and crying evils felt by London as a 
whole, you take away most of the motive power which is required to 
deal with London in parts. On the other hand, a strong, central re- 
presentative assembly may perhaps be induced itself to try and reduce 
the fortuitous concourse of atoms which now form the local assem- 
blies of London to order. It may also move with resistless force 
for the reduction of the City Corporation to its proper level, and 
insist on the extension to London citizens as a whole the endowments 
now monopolized by a fraction. With this hope before us, it would 
therefore be foolish to cast away a certain benefit because the benefit 
does not cover everything, and it is devoutly to be hoped that, whatever 
clause goes out of the Bill, clause 36 will remain in. 

Of the financial part of the Bill, or rather of the scheme—for it 
is contained as much in the Budget as in the Local Government Bill, 
—it is impossible to speak with patience. The transfer of half the 
probate duties to the county governments is simply a bribe to the 
county magnates to swallow the Bill. It leaves entirely untouched 
the main grievance of local taxation—that the burden falls, as Mr. 
Goschen showed with merciless logic when he was a Liberal, almost 
exclusively on the occupier instead of on the owner. The grievance 
felt by the farmer against the rich owner of personalty, or of land, 
was no doubt a solid one, and there would have been great justice 
and good sense in the transfer of the licence duties and of the 
succession duties to the counties. But the transfer of the probate 
duties, unless accompanied .by a transfer of the succession duties, 
and the raising of the succession duties to the level of the probate 
duties, and also by a division of rates between owner and occupier, 
only aggravates existing grievances. The grievance is concealed 
by the ambiguous use of the words “real property.” It is perfectly 
true that the occupiers of land and of houses are unduly burdened 
with rates as compared with the owners of either, and that farmers 
are unduly burdened compared with professional men. But the 
occupiers of land and houses pay probate duty on the value of their 
occupations. The owners pay no probate duty on the value of their 
ownership, while the succession duty is only a counterpoise to 
the legacy duty, which the occupiers pay in addition to probate 
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duty, and not a full one either, as it is levied on the life interest, 
while legacy duty, like probate duty, is levied on the capital value. 
Therefore, in merely transferring the probate duties you are, as 
regards the occupier, merely payizig from one pocket to another, 
while, as regards the owners, you are lessening their burdens abso- 
lntely. Moreover, though in the long run the increase of rates will 
lower rents, in the short run it is not so, and for the last twenty 
years, especially in towns, the owners’ properties have been enor- 
mously improved at the sole expense of the occupier. As a rough 
and ready remedy in 1871 Mr. Goschen proposed to divide the, rates 
between owner and occupier. Why now has he dropped that pro- 
posal, when the same process that has gone on in the towns—of 
improving the owners’ property at the expense of the occupier—is 
taking place, and is about to take place at an accelerated rate in 
the country? Not because prices have gone down—that hits the 
occupier far more heavily than the owner—not because profits have 
fallen, for that hits the farmer, the merchant, the professional man, 
more heavily than the landowner, and far more heavily than the 
houseowner as distinct from the householder. Why then? Why, 
simply because Mr. Goschen sits in a Tory Cabinet and solicits the 
votes of Tory squires and Tory dukes. Against the financial part 
of the Local Government scheme, so far as concerns the transfer of 
the probate duties without the transfer and raising of the succession 
duties, and without the division of the rate between occupier and 
owner, a determined and strenuous stand should be made. It 
would be far better to wreck this part of the Bill and continue 
the odious system of grants in aid than to allow the perpetration of 
this aggravation of a grievance. 

What it behoves the Liberal party to do is to ensure the passage 
of the two great clauses and their dependent parts establishing county 
councils and a London municipality, with the elimination, if possible, 
of the selected members; to press for the merger of the boards of 
guardians in the district councils, and for the addition of clauses 
as to township government in the counties, and city and vestry 
reform in London; to throw out altogether the licensing clauses 
which it is hopeless to transform ; and, lastly, either to raise the 
succession duties to the level of the probate duties and legacy 
duties combined, and to divide the rates between owner and occupier, 
or to throw overboard altogether the proposed transfer of the probate 
duties. In fact, the Liberal party should infuse order, system, 
logic, and thoroughness into a shapeless, chaotic, feeble, and half- 
hearted measure. Like Anagoras among the philosophers of ancient 
Greece, it should introduce the governing mind into the chaotic con- 
fusion of the local governing bodies. 





THE NATIVES OF THE SOLOMON 
ISLANDS.’ 


THE three principal divisions of mankind—the Ethiopian, the Mon- 
golian, and the Caucasian—are, it is believed, represented in varying 
proportion in the different islands of the Pacific Ocean: almost side 
by side are found races whose skins differ in colour; whose stature, 
build, and general aspect present striking divergencies; and whose 
gradations of mental development are equally notable. For example, 
though the islands of Tonga and those of Fiji are, comparatively 
speaking, buga short distance from each other, the inhabitants of 
the Tonga group differ from those of the Fiji group in colour, ideas, 
customs of various kinds, and especially in the much higher position 
and influence possessed by the women of Tonga than have been 
attained by their darker-skinned sisters of Fiji. 

In the numerous islands of the Solomon group the varieties of 
shade in the dark colour of the skin, in the general aspect, character, 
and customs of the inhabitants of the several islands are scarcely 
less numerous. Most distinctively differentiated, however, from the 
great majority of these people are the so-called ‘‘ bush-men.” 
Though the existence of anthropoid apes, which are said to inhabit 
some of the Solomon Islands, still remains unascertained, the fact is 
well known that a race of black-skinned bipeds, who, while ranking 
high above their anthropoid cousins in the developmental scale, 
occupy a position very much lower than that of the angels, inhabit 
the interior and most secluded parts of the large islands. There 
are grounds for believing that these people, if not the primeval 
natives, were at all events the inhabitants of the Solomon Islands 
long before the present dwellers on their coasts invaded and took 
possession of them, and, having conquered the primitive inhabitants, 
drove them to seek refuge in the higher parts of the interior. The 
coast people treat the occupants of the interior as an inferior race, 
and contemn them as such. “To call a man of the coast a ‘ bush- 
man,’ is equivalent to calling him a stupid or a fool, a taunt which is 


1 The Solomon Islands and their Natives. By H. B. Guppy, M.B., F.G.S, London: 
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Jottings during the Cruise of H.M.S. Curagoa among the South Sea Islands in 1865. 
By Julius L. Brenchley, M.A., F.R.G.S. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1873. 
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commonly employed amongst the coast natives. The stone adzes 
and axes which have been discarded by the inhabitants of the 
coast, are said to be still employed by the bush-men 

people are usually of short stature, and of an excitable and suspicious 
temperament.” Unceasing hostility prevails between them and the 
people of the coasts ; those of the former find their best protection 
on the summits of the high hills and the crests of the mountain 
ranges which traverse the interior of the islands, From these 
elevated positions they are able to obtain timely information of the 
approach of their enemies, and thus to avoid them. 

Apart from the broad and obvious difference observable between 
the coast-men and the bush-men of the Solomon Islands, there is an 
appreciable distinction between the coast inhabitants of different 
islands—a distinction notable in colour, in facial contour, as 
well as in various other respects. The fact is worthy of special 
observation that the small islands of the group are those in which 
the natives are most superior, and in which they exhibit differences 
of a very marked character from those on the coasts of the larger 
islands. ‘In the small island of Santa Catalina, off the eastern end 
of St. Christoval, the natives are distinguished from all others in this 
part of the group by their finer physique, lighter colour, and greater 
height. They do not appear to intermarry much with the surround- 
ing tribes.” Small islands appear, in fact, to offer special facilities 
to @ conquering race in invading and subduing the people on adjoin- 
ing lands of much greater area. “Thus the influence of Gorai, the 
Shortland chief, is not only dominant over the islands of the Bougain- 
ville Straits, but extends to the adjacent coast of the large islands 
of Bougainville and Choiseul, and reaches even to Bouka, more than 
a hundred miles away. The small island of Simbo or Eddystongg 
the Narovo of the natives, is under the sway of a powerful chief Wiigv 

. e ° ° e fr A 
resides, together with nearly all his fighting men, on an islet bg@am® 
ing its south-east side. His influence extends to the neighboflggn 
larger islands, and is probably as despotic as that of any o 
numerous chiefs with whom,” as Dr. Guppy says, “he was brody 
into contact.” He mentions “ other instances in this group where a 
comparatively small island becomes the political centre of a large 
district.” This interesting fact cannot fail to remind us how much 
the insular life of the English has operated in facilitating their 
acquisition and maintenance of their vast empire. 

In some of the islands the physical character of the natives 
approaches, says Dr. Guppy, that of the pure Papuan, in others it 
manifests Polynesian affinities, and in others traces of a Malay 
element are apparent. “The prevailing characters, however, are 
distinctly Melanesian or Papuan. The Melanesians, who, according 
to Professor Flower, are chiefly distinguished from the African negroes 
by the well-developed glabella and supra-orbital ridges in the male, 
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greatly excel the true African negroes, the Hottentots and Bush- 
men, and the Negritos of the Andaman and Philippine Islands, who 
are included: in the Ethiopian division, in all that affects their social 
condition.” 

Dr. Guppy states that the men, who may be regarded as typical 
of the Melanesian people, have a well-proportioned physique, a good 
carriage, well-rounded limbs, and are on an average about 5ft. 4in. 
in height. They have usually a chest girth between 34 and 35 
inches, and weigh between 125 and 130 pounds. The average 
height of the women is said to be about 4ft. 10}in. They have not 
usually that breadth of hip which distinguishes European women. 
The appearance of the younger women is not unattractive, but they 
soon lose their good looks after marriage. The colour of the skin is 
deep brown. The hair is usually worn “in the style of a bushy 
periwig, in which all the hairs are entangled independently into a 
loose frizzled mass.’ The development of the hair varies greatly 
in different persons. ‘‘ Out of ten men taken promiscuously from 
one of the villages on the north coast of St. Christoval, perhaps five 
would have smooth faces; three would possess a small growth of . 
hair on the chin and upper lip; the ninth would possess a beard, a 
moustache, and whiskers of moderate growth ; whilst the tenth would 
present a shaggy beard, and a hairy visage.” 

“ The common characters of the features may thus be described : 
face rather angular, with often a beetle-browed aspect from the 
deeply sunken orbits and projecting brows; forehead of moderate 
height and breadth, and somewhat flattened; middle of face rather 
prominent, on account of chin receding; . . . . lips rather thick and 
often projecting ; nose coarse, short, straight, and much depressed 
at the root, with broad nostrils and extended ale ; and in about one 
man in five the nose is arched in a regular curve, giving a Jewish 
cast to the face.” 

The dress of the Solomon Island natives is not expensive. The 
bush tribes are as guiltless of clothing as were our first parents. 
The dress of the women of the coast tribes varies considerably in 
different islands of the group; those of St. Christoval and the 
adjacent small islands wear the scantiest fringes, whilst the un- 
married girls dispense even with these. In the Florida Islands the 
women wear the fringe, which, as Mr. Brenchley states, is called the 
“lava-lava,” longer than that used by their sisters of St. Christoval. 
Describing his visit to this island, he says :—“ There were a great 
many women about, some not bad-looking, some perfectly naked, 
others with a lava-lava which imperfectly covered their nakedness, 
They did not appear to have any shyness, or mind being looked at.” 
But in the eastern islands, where the missionary has diffused among 
the natives a knowledge of their nakedness, the women commonly 
wear the “sulu” (a large coloured handkerchief), which is fastened 
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around the waist, and which Dr. Guppy pronounces “ very becom- 
ing.” But they frequently discard even this for a time, when they 
are wading on the reefs, for example, and then they are content with 
an improvised apron of long leaves (“bassa”), the stalks of which 
are passed under a narrow waistband, 

Personal ornaments are extensively used. A frontlet of handsome 
white cowry shell is often worn. About a dozen of these shells are 
strung together and bound across the forehead. A single shell is 
sometimes worn on the front of the leg just below the knee, and 
crescent-shaped plates of pearl shell are often worn on the breast. 
Armlets of various kinds are also used, Occasionally nose orna- 
ments are worn (a considerable variety of these are figured in Mr. 
Brenchley’s work); and the lobes of the ears are often perforated, 
and in the holes are inserted discs of white wood, sometimes extend- 
ing even to two inches in diameter. Referring to the natives of 

. Ulakua, called also Ulana and Contrariétés Island, Mr. Brenchley 
remarks :—‘‘ These people seem to have more ingenuity than I have 
seen elsewhere in these islands. It is noteworthy what a variety of 
materials, what a diversity of designs exhibiting a remarkable com- 
bination of taste and skill, characterize the workmanship of their 
personal and other ornaments. Shells of various descriptions, 
cowry shells, clam shells, mitre shells, a kind of land shell, the 
Helix tricolor, the Bulimus, mother-of-pearl shells, seeds, bamboo, 
and wood of different kinds, birds’ bones, boars’ tusks, sharks’ teeth, 
porpoise teeth, human teeth, and dogs’ teeth; plaited cocoa-nut 
fibre or sinnet, banana and pandanus leaves, grasses, feathers of 
birds, as of cockatoos and parrots. All these materials, ingeniously 
wrought into different patterns, enter more or less into their neck- 
laces, armlets, ear and nose ornaments, knee ornaments, waist-belts, 
bracelets, &c. The necklaces are most varied in their designs, some 
of them being composed of boars’ tusks burnt into several pieces, 
with tortoise-shell figures in the centre representing birds ; others of 
beautifully made rings of black and white shell-work, occasionally of 
black rings made of a kind of seed mixed with red and white shell- 
work, or shell-work of different colours, with human teeth as 
pendants.” Some of these necklaces “ have an especial value ; such, 
for instance, as those made of black, red, and white shell rings, 
ten yards of which will in Florida Island purchase a wife.” The 
natives of the Solomon Islands resemble the savages of other parts 
of the world in respect to personal decoration. “Men usually wear 
the plumes, not that the women dislike decorations, but because 
they do not often have the opportunity of wearing them. If a trade 
necklace or some similar ornament is given to a woman, it will very 
soon be observed adorning the person of her husband.” Tatooing 
is practised by both sexesin many of the islands, but not in all; and 
Very commonly the marks are very faint and only visible on close 
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inspection, because the pigment is frequently omitted. ‘The older 
lads have to submit themselves to this operation before they obtain 
the rights of manhood After it is complete they are at liberty 
to marry, and are allowed to take part in the fighting and in the 
fishing expeditions,” Girls are not eligible for marriage until they 
have been tatooed over the face and bosom. 

The intellectual capacity of the Solomon islanders, and, indeed, as 
it appears, of the Melanesian or Papuan peoples generally, is very 
considerable. Their usages, their rites, their agriculture, their canoes, 
their dwellings, and their skill in many other respects, prove them 
to be mentally far superior to the other members of the Ethiopian 
division of mankind. ‘Their agriculture, especially, shows a great 
degree of advance on the purely savage state. Their systematic 
methods in cultivating their root crops, notably those of the yam ; 
their successful method of fishing; the custom of dividing the beach 
resorted to by the “ sand-fowl” for the deposit of its eggs, into 
separate allotments amongst the natives; their business-like collec- 
tion, preparation, and sale of the diche de mer (sea-slug) for exporta- 
tion to China; and their skilful manufacture of two kinds of money 
out of the red and white pearl shell, are a few out of the many 
evidences of their indubitable ability, and of the promise they give 
of their readiness to submit themselves to the influences of European 
civilization. 

During the period throughout which Europeans have been in 
contact with the Solomon islanders no characteristic of them has been, 
perhaps, more common than that of cannibalism. When the Spaniards 
first discovered these islands, the man-eating habits of the natives 
became strikingly apparent. On the occasion of the arrival of the ships 
at the island, which its discoverers named St. Isabel, the chief of the 
natives they came into contact with “ sent the General (Mendana) a 
present of a quarter of a boy, including the arm and hand, together 
with some roots (benaus), which he had requested him to accept.” This 
custom of sending a supply of vegetables along with the human flesh 
as a present was practised in the islands of the Fiji group. Mariner, 
in his interesting work on the Tonga Islands, published in 1812, 
describes how, when he arrived in his canoe at an outlying island of 
that group, he found on the shore a large crate of vegetables, with 
a girl sitting upon it, and ascertained that the two were about to be 
presented as the material of a feast to the king of the Fiji Islands ! 
Happily, he rescued the girl from her impending fate. Referring to 
the natives of the island which Gallego named La Florida, he says, 
“they eat human flesh;” and, elsewhere, he relates that “ the 
steward with four soldiers and five negroes were sent on shore for 
water ;” that their boat having got aground they were immediately 
attacked by the natives, who, lying in ambush, rushed upon them 
and “ did not leave a single soul alive except a negro ”—belonging 
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to Gallego; that “all the rest they hewed to pieces, cutting off their 
heads and arms and legs, tearing out their tongues, and supping up 
their brains with great ferocity.’ Dr. Guppy mentions, on the 
authority of H. H. Romilly,’ that “the New Ireland cannibals of the 
present day are fond of a composition of sago, cocoa-nut and human 
brains.” 

In 1768, when the ships of Bougainville’s expedition were at Choiseul 
Bay, they were attacked by 150 natives in ten canoes : two canoes were 
captured, and in one of them “was found the jawof a man, half-broiled.” | 
“Captain Redlich, master of the schooner Franz, who visited Makira, 
on the south side of St. Christoval, in 1872,states that he found a dead 
body in a war-canoe dressed and cooked whole. He was informed by 
Mr. Perry, a resident, that he had seen as many as twenty bodies 
lying on the beach, dressed and cooked. In 1865, Mr, Brenchley 
noticed at Wano, on the north coast of this island, the skulls of twenty- 
five bushmen hanging up under the roof of the tambu-house, all of 
which showed the effects of the tomahawk, and all had been eaten.” 
The natives of the island of Santa Anna, at the time Dr. Guppy 
visited it, abstained from eating human flesh, but this self-denial was 
not due to any moral considerations: “the custom had fallen into 
abeyance since the chief laid the tambu-ban on human flesh several 
years ago, on account of a severe epidemic of sickness having 
followed a cannibal feast.” Nevertheless, Mai, the war chief of this 
island, “ has acquired a considerable fortune, in a native’s point of 
view, by following the profitable calling of purveyor of human flesh 
to the man-eaters of the adjacent coasts of St. Christoval—a trade in 
which he is ably assisted by those who accompany him on his 
foraging expeditions.” This chief was in the habit of keeping 
human beings whom he had captured, and fattening them for the 
market. Dr. Guppy mentions two prisoners whom he succeeded in 
rescuing from the hands of this monster. When Dr. Guppy 
visited a village on the north coast of St. Christoval, and saw the 
chief named Toro, who received him civilly and shook hands with 
him, he noticed that outside the front of the chief’s house “ five 
skulls were hanging, which belonged to some unfortunate bushmen 
who had fallen at hishands. On inquiry of a native who spoke a little 
English,” says Dr. Guppy, “I ascertained that their bodies had been 
‘ kaied-kaied ’"—7.c,, eaten—although it was with a little hesitation 
that he admitted the fact. ... . .. The Shortland natives accredit the 
Bougainville people who live around the active volcano of Bagana with 
the regular practice of cannibalism; and there can be little doubt 
that this custom is extensively practised amongst the scarcely known 
bush-tribes in the interior of this large island. Of the natives of 
New Georgia or Rubiana, Captain Cheyne avers that human flesh 
forms their chief article of diet.” The Doctor observes, “ It is diffi- 


1 The Western Pacific and New Guinea. London. 1886, 
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cult to speculate on the reflections of the victim as he lives from day 
to day in constant expectation of his fate.” There is reason to 
believe that this expectation does not produce the agonizing terror 
which most Europeans under like circumstances would experience, 
In the times not very far distant, when cannibalism prevailed in 
New Zealand, it was, occasionally at all events, the custom of a 
chief when starting on a war expedition to take with him, fastened 
together, a number of men whom he already held as captives : these 
men served as a living larder. ach of them knew that his turn to 
be killed and eaten would come, nevertheless, with the certainty of 
this doom before him, he partook of each of his fellows whose death 
preceded his own; and Captain Wilkes, in his account of his explor- 
ing expedition, stated that King Thakambau appropriated one of the 
small islands of the Fiji group as a human preserve, Every man 
imprisoned there knew that he would ultimately serve as food for 
his Majesty, and such alike were the loyalty and indifference as to 
death of these victims that, when questioned by Captain Wilkes as 
to their feeling on the matter, they expressed a kind of acquiescence 
in their fate, and used words to the effect that it was quite proper 
that the king should be thus provided for. The fact is worthy of 
note as being especially remarkable, that it is among some of the 
most highly developed of the uncivilized races that cannibalism has 
been most persistently practised. The superior mental organization 
of the New Zealanders is thoroughly recognized; we have already 
adverted to the mental endowments of the Solomon islanders ; and we 
may mention that, among the numerous tribes of Africa, the Nyam- 
Nyams, who are distinguished for their general ability, are said, by 
Petherick, to be notorious cannibals. It seems not improbable that 
inasmuch as animals are far from plentiful in New Zealand as in the 
Solomon Islands, and, indeed, generally in the islands of the Pacific, 
this comparative scarcity of animals suitable for food may have been 
the most potent cause of the development of cannibal propensities. 
In the Solomon Islands there is, however, an abundance of fish, 
these together with the opossum inhabiting these islands, as well as 
the pig, are the chief sources of the nitrogenous elements of food 
obtained by the natives; but, in fact, the ordinary food of this people 
consists essentially of fruits and farinacea. The banana, taro, yams, 
cocoa-nuts, sago, plantains, and sugar-cane are the chief substances 
on which they live. The bread-fruit is also eaten ; they have, too, 
a kind of pumpkin, which, Dr. Guppy observes, is “a very good sub- 
stitute for the ordinary cucumber.” They cultivate a species of lime, 
and many other fruit-bearing trees. Moreover, a nut known as the 
Solomon Island nut, and as the “ kanary ” nut, is largely used, and is 
often stored up in large quantities. ‘The fruit pigeons are very 
fond of the fleshy covering of this fruit ; and itis their disgorgement 
ofthe hard nuts which collect at the foot of the trees that often 
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saves the native the necessity of climbing up and picking the fruit 
for himself,” 

The houses of the Solomon islanders vary more or less in shape 
and structure in different parts of the group; but, speaking gene- 
rally, they may be said to be formed of bamboos and the leaves of 
pandanus-trees or of cocoa-nut or areca palms, the gable roof being 
supported on a central row of posts. The house consists, as a rule, 
of only one room, its length being from twenty-five to thirty feet, 
its breadth fifteen to twenty, and its height eight to ten feet. It 
has only one entrance, which is an oblong aperture in the front of 
the building, and the lowest part of which is from two and a half to 
three feet above the ground ; “so that,” as Dr. Guppy says, “ one 
has literally to dive into the interior which, from the absence of any 
other opening, is kept very dark. In the best houses there are raised 
portions forming stages, the surface of which is about a foot from 
the ground, on which the inmates lay their mats and sleep. In the 
houses of the chiefs and principal men there are generally spaces 
partitioned off for sleeping, and these houses are usually much larger 
than those ordinarily used. For example, Gorai, the chief of the 
Shortland Islands, occupied -at the time of Dr. Guppy’s visit a house 
measuring forty by twenty feet, and near it was a larger and better 
constructed edifice for the accommodation of his womankind. “It 
measured sixty by thirty, by twenty in length, breadth and height,” 
and was subsequently appropriated by the chief for his own use. 
The residence of Mule, the Treasury chief, was one of the largest 
native edifices that Dr. Guppy saw in the Solomon group. It is 
a gable-roofed building, measuring about eighty feet in length, fifty 
feet in breath, and twenty-five to thirty feet in height. In the 
island of Fauro and in the Florida Islands, many houses are built on 
piles, and are thus from five to eight feet above the ground. 

Upwards of 300 years ago, when Gallego visited the Solomon 
Islands, he recorded that he saw many houses thus constructed. 
But not only is it customary to build houses at various heights on 
piles; houses are also built in trees, and as much as eighty feet from 
the ground. These structures remind us of the reported habit of 
the Orang-utans, which are said to construct their dwellings or 
sleeping places in trees, and probably their motive for doing so is 
the same as that which induces the Solomon islanders to build their 
arboreal houses—viz., the need of protecting themselves from their 
enemies. During countless generations they have lived in constant 
fear of head hunters, and one method of securing themselves against 
their attacks consists in dwelling in trees—a custom chiefly practised 
in the island of Isabel. The sense of danger which prompted that 
custom is, happily, less intense than formerly, but, though the danger 
is now lessened, it still exists. Mr. Penny gives an interesting 
description of one of these tree-houses :—‘‘ The tree in which the 
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house was built must have been 150 feet high. The lower branches 
had been lopped off, leaving a bare straight stem below the platform 
on which the house was built, eighty feet from the ground. It was 
reached by a ladder.” Mr. Penny does not tell us if this ladder was 
drawn up at night, but we presume it was. On entering the house 
he was greatly surprised : he says,—‘‘ I had no idea from below of the 
skill and neatness which the construction of these houses display. 
The floor—smooth and flat, and perfectly clean—was made of split 
bamboos closely plaited: these had been laid upon a layer of soft 
bark, which again rested on the woodwork of the platform. The 
side walls were made of bamboos firmly lashed together, and the roof 
was thatched with the leaves of the sago palm. In the centre of 
the house was a small circle of stones keeping in its place a layer of 
sand, on which the fire was made. In the corner of the house was 
piled a heap of yams for food, and a large bowl for water stood 
beside it. The interior of the house measured thirty feet by fifteen, 
and I was told that forty people had once taken refuge there. 
When an attack is expected the women and children go up into 
these houses, and the men keep watch. The news of one of the 
flotillas being in sight is sent down the coast by a peculiar cry, once 
heard never to be forgotten. If the enemy land, the men follow the 
women if compelled to do so by a superior force, and defend their 
position by hurling down stones upon the heads of their pursuers, if 
they are rash enough to come within range. A heap of large stones 
was standing ready on the platform outside the door of the house.” 

The tambu-houses, which may be considered as being at once the 
sacred edifices and the clubs of the natives, are, as a rule, much larger 
even than the houses of the chiefs. In building and decorating them, 
all the mechanical skill which the natives possess is brought to bear. 
These houses, in the coast villages, are also employed for keeping the 
war-canoes, and in them are deposited their most sacred objects, as 
well as the skulls of ordinary men, and the entire bodies of the chiefs, 
The interior of these buildings is free to any man to lie down in and 
sleep, and to the ground immediately in front of each a Solomon 
islander commonly resorts, more especially at the close of the after- 
noon. ‘There he meets his fellows, and listens to the news of his 
own little world; and it is to this spot that any native who may 
be a stranger to the village first directs his steps, and on arriving 
states his errand or particular business.” . 

The people usually live in villages containing from 100 to 500 
inhabitants, and from twenty-five to forty houses. The houses are 
usually disposed in double rows, with a common thoroughfare 
between them, and the tambu-house generally occupies a central 
position. The domestic furniture is of the scantiest and simplest 
character, consisting, as it does mainly, of drinking-vessels, cook- 
ing-pots, and the clubs, bows and arrows, spears, &c., of the men of 
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the family. The drinking-vessels are made of cocoa-nut shells, each 
having a hole in it about the size of a florin. These vessels are 
frequently ornamented, and “‘a tube of bamboo is fitted into the 
orifice to form a neck, the whole being plastered over with red 
cement and looking like some antique heathen jar.” The cooking- 
vessels are made of clay, and are of various shapes, from about nine 
to eighteen inches in depth and breadth; they are made by the 
women. 

The native method of producing fire is by the friction of a small, 
dry, pointed wooden stick on the smooth surface of another piece of 
wood, ‘“‘ which friction, in some three or four minutes, produces 
smoke, and, finally, a fine powder, which has been collecting in the 
small hole at the end of the groove (made by the rubbing of the 
stick), begins to smoulder. After being carefully nursed by the 
breath of the operator, the tiny flame is transferred to a piece of 
touchwood, and the object is obtained.” This primitive method is, 
however, fast giving way and dying out, owing to the competition 
of lucifer-matches which the traders now supply. ‘Torches are used 
by the natives of Bougainville Straits during their fishing excursions 
at night, and during festivals. They are made of a resin which 
seems to be abundant, which has a powerful odour, and which is 
used by simply wrapping it compactly, after it has been powdered, 
in a palm-leaf, which, although outside the resin, answers the purpose 
of a wick. 

The weapons in common use by the islanders are spears, clubs, 
bows and arrows, and tomahawks. ‘The spears are usually eight or 
nine feet in length, and are made of hard palm-wood. ‘Those used 
by the natives of Bougainville Straits are armed with long points, 
or barbs, of bone, some of them four or five inches in length. The 
bows are stoutly made, and are from six to seven feet in length. At 
short distances of twenty-five to thirty yards the natives make good 
shooting with the bow and arrow. For shooting fish and pigeons 
they sometimes employ small arrows fashioned out of the large leaf 
of a kind of reed. Poisoned spears and arrows are rarely employed 
by the natives of the Solomon group, but in the island of Savo they 
are said to poison their spears and arrows by thrusting them into a 
decomposing corpse, where they are allowed to remain for some days. 
The clubs vary greatly in form in different parts of the Solomon 
group. ‘Tomahawks and muskets, which have been introduced by 
the trader, are frequently possessed by the natives of the coast. 
The defensive arm carried by these islanders is usually a narrow shield 
measuring three feet in length by nine or ten inches in breadth, and 
commonly made of a layer of light reeds or canes, lashed together 
by rattan. But the shields differ considerably in form and structure 
in different parts of the group. An interesting discovery, in this 
island, of worked flints was made by Dr, Guppy. All of them which 
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he collected are, as he says, “ of the paleolithic type.” Those which 
he obtained in the islands of Treasury and Alu are mostly of chalce- 
donic flint, and possess the form of hammer-stones, scrapers, &c. 
The inhabitants of these islands are ignorant of the nature and 
source of these flints. The natives of Treasury Island gravely 
informed Dr. Guppy that the flints which they brought to him from 
the disturbed soil of their plantations had tumbled from the sky. 
Who were the men by whom these flints were shaped and used, and 
at what remote era these men lived, are problems which are in all 
likelihood insolvable. 

The Solomon islanders are not known to have any other mode of 
reckoning than that of “tying a knot daily on a cord and marking 
Sunday by a piece of paper, the knots being about an inch apart.” 
This method is, as Dr. Guppy observes, essentially the same as that 
practised by the Incas. ‘“ Amongst the constellations, the Pleiades 
and Orion’s belt seem to be those which are most familiar to the 
natives of Bougainville Straits. The former is a constellation of 
great significance with them. The Treasury islanders hold a great 
feast towards the end of October to celebrate the approaching appear- 
ance of it above the eastern horizon soon after sunset; and the 
natives are guided by it in selecting the times for planting and taking 
up their yams.” 

As amongst all savage tribes, the medicine-man is a personage of 
great power and influence. He is believed to control the weather ; to 
be able to bring wind and rain; to induce and to chase away sick- 
ness; and, even, to bring about the death of culprits who may have 
been guilty of theft or other crimes. 

The belief in a future state is generally prevalent. “A com- 
municative old man informed me,” says Dr. Guppy, “that a few 
months before, a woman and a girl belonging to the chief’s house- 
hold had died, and that their bodies had been first burned between 
four posts and the ashes had been placed in the oblong enclosure. 
They bore, so he told me, the pretty names of Evénu and Siali. On 
my asking the reason of placing articles, such as beads and betel- 
nuts on the grave, he told me that, in addition, cocoa-nuts and other 
food had been placed there previously in accordance with the native 
custom, which the old man endeavoured to explain by pointing to 
the skies.” Referring to the food, pipes, and tobacco which are 
placed on the altar-like structure, raised after the funeral outside the 
dead man’s house, Mr. Penny says, these articles are “for the con- 
sumption of the departed spirit during the few days it is supposed 
to linger near its old house, while the former attractions are still too 
strong to allow it to obey the summons to migrate to its new 
sphere.” 

The natives believe in ghosts, and confidently affirm that the spirit 
of Captain Ferguson of the Ripple, who was killed some years ago by 
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the natives of Nouna-nouna on the Bougainville coast, appears as a 
bright light which is seen shining at night on the coral reefs of the 
island of Balalai in the winter months of the year. ‘The spirits of 
the dead in human shape are believed to frequent certain islands in 
Treasury Harbour, where they occasionally are seen by the women.” 
“The whole structure of the religious superstition of the people is 
based upon a belief in the existence and the powers of the ghosts of 
their ancestors, The general name ‘Tindalo’ is applied to these 
ghosts, and the word ‘ Mana’ signifies their spiritual power 

The number and names of these Tindalos are legion. They are 
classified into groups of those who exercise powers in sickness, health, 
love, war, fishing, fighting, agriculture, and so forth. Besides these, 
there are private Tindalos which are possessed by certain individuals, 
such as chiefs, doctors, warriors, orators, &c., whose ‘Mana’ is 
shown in the powers of mind or body displayed by their possessors.” 
Some Tindalos are believed to inhabit the bodies of sharks: 
accordingly, these tigers of the deep are objects of worship ; and in 
one respect, at least, are supposed to be animated by ideas of justice, 
which they administer when opportunity offers : if a woman, who has 
been unfaithful to her marriage vow, comes within their reach, they 
immediately devour her ! 

The most terrible superstition prevalent among these islanders is 
that which fills them with an irrepressible desire to become possessed 
of human heads. The idea which is the groundwork of this desire 
seems to be twofold. First: the general belief that a man’s great- 
ness is in proportion to the number of human victims whom he has 
slain; and the best evidence possible of this slaughter is the posses- 
sion of their skulls, which are hung up in the house of their possessor, 
He who has taken 200 heads is twice as great a man as he who has 
taken only 100. Second: the prevalent belief that on great occasions, 
such as that of building of a tambu-house, or even a private house, 
and especially that of launching a canoe, a human sacrifice is essential 
to propitiate the spiritual powers, and thus ensure, in the one case, 
the stability of the structure, and, in the other, the success of the 
expedition in which the newly launched canoe may be engaged. It 
seems, however, as if the desire for skulls has become hereditary, and 
that, quite irrespective of their special value to their possessor, they 
are hunted for, owing to the force of a blind, instinctive impulse, the 
origin of which the hunter himself does not understand, The extent 
to which this fearful practice prevails is truly appalling. A striking 
piece of evidence in support of this opinion is presented in the story 
of the son of Taki, the chief of the large village of Wano, on the 
north coast of St. Christoval. This chief “has obtained the double 
reputation” of being a friend to the white man and of being the 
most accomplished head-hunter in St. Christoval. His son became 
a convert to Christianity, and was selected by Bishop Selwyn as a 
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resident teacher in the village in question, for he had undergone the 
usual training of teachers in Norfolk Island. During Dr. Guppy’s 
stay in the group, this Christian son lapsed into heathenism, and 
accompanied his father on a head-hunting expedition. This fact 
proves how strong and deep down in him was the ruling passion. 
When, as already mentioned, Mr. Brenchley visited this village in 
H.M.S. Curagoa in 1865, he saw the results of a head-hunt in which 
probably Taki had taken part, and which consisted of the skulls 
of twenty-five bushmen hanging up under the roof of the tambu- 
house, all showing the marks of the tomahawk. Captain Cheyne, 
when visiting Simbo in 1844, found that the natives had just 
returned from a successful expedition, bringing with them ninety- 
three heads of men, women, and children. A very remarkable 
feature of this head-hunt is the great distances which the hunters 
will go: “the chiefs of New Georgia or Rubiana extend their raids 
to Isabel, Florida, and Guadalcanar; and thus perform voyages over 
a hundred miles in length.” 

The Solomon islanders have a most wonderful notion concerning 
atonement. If an injury be sustained by any one, the person injured 
does not by any means require that the person who committed ‘the 
injury should be punished, It is quite sufficient if some one of his 
people is made a victim to atone for the injury in question. The 
eldest son of Gorai, named Kopana, “ had, in a fit of temporary 
madness, shot one of his wives dead with his rifle.” The murdered 
woman was the daughter of Mule, the Treasury chief. “On hearing 
the news, Mule at once crossed over to Alu, to exact vengeance of 
Kopana, but Gorai would not permit him to harm his son; and it 
was arranged between the two chiefs that Mule should be allowed to 
shoot one of the other wives of Kopana as the price of blood 
Surprising his selected victim in a taro patch, he shot her dead.” 
Mr. Stephens, while resident on Guadalcanar, made an excursion up 
the bed of one of the streams; on returning, he received a message 
“from the chief of a village in the interior warning him not to make 
any more similar excursions, or he would take his life. The chief of 
the village, under whose protection Mr. Stephens was residing, took 
up the matter as an insult to himself; and sent a reply to the effect 
that if the neighbouring chief wished to remain on terms of amity 
with him, he should at once send a head in atonement for the threats 
directed against the white man. A day or two afterwards, Mr. 
Stephens saw the head, which had been duly sent.” 

The methods of disposing of the dead most usually adopted by the 
natives are twofold: cremation, and burial in the sea, The bodies 
of chiefs and of the members of their families are usually burnt; and 
the ashes, together with the skull, and sometimes the thigh-bones, 
of the deceased are deposited in a cairn on some sacred islet, or are 
placed in the charge of the reigning chief. 
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The most ancient and respectable method of burial of a chief, and, 
therefore, the one practised by the most genuine conservatives, is, 
however, of a much more imposing and tragic character. One of 
this kind was witnessed and described by the Rev. Mr. Penny. 
Bera, the chief of a large province, had a grandson, Kikola; and 
having no son, appointed Kikola to succeed him in the chieftainship. 
But Kikola became consumptive; and, as Mr. Penny could give the 
old chief no hope of saving the patient, he was conveyed to several 
islands in succession, He remained a considerable time in each, and 
was accompanied by Bera and all his immediate followers. In each 
they built houses, made fences, set up palisades, and went through 
the whole process of opening out the new country around them. 
This was all done in the hope of keeping Kikola out of the reach of, 
and shielding him from, the malign influence of the imaginary 
Tindalo who was believed to be killing him, Everything that had 
been done proving of no avail, the efficacy of a human sacrifice was 
next tried. Men were sent to steal a victim. A child about three 
or four years old was fixed upou: ‘‘ him they decoyed from his 
mother’s care, and out of her hearing, as she was working in her 
garden; then, snatching him up, the robbers put him in a canoe and 
paddled across to the little island on which Kikola lay. There, 
beside the dying man, the victim’s throat was cut, and, as the life- 
blood ebbed away, the old man called upon the Tindalo to take the 
life he now was offering in lieu of that he longed to save.” But all 
in vain: Bera, fearing all hope was gone, caused Kikola to be con- 
veyed back to the chief place of abode, where he died before the day 
on which the victim was sacrificed had passed away. Kikola had 
been a scholar in the missionaries’ school; and one of “the native 
teachers offered to make a coffin and bury him decently, This Bera 
agreed to.” But his mother, who, according to Mr. Penny, was “an 
old hag of upwards of eighty years,” was still living. She “seemed 
to exercise an unaccountable influence” over Bera, and “ persuaded 
him not to listen to the teacher’s suggestion,” but to perform the 
obsequies with which countless generations of chiefs had been buried. 
“The dead man was accordingly placed upright in a deep grave, and 
the earth filled in till it reached his neck; the grave being then 
about half full, fires were lighted round the head, from which the 
scorched flesh soon dropped, leaving the skull bare, and this was 
carried to the canoe-house and set up, to be sacrificed to as a Tindalo. 
The dead man’s young wife and child were next dragged to the open 
grave and strangled there, and their bodies thrown in, together with 
his possessions, guns, rifles, money, and valuables of all kinds. The 
work of destruction was not even yet complete. Every one there 
brought an offering, some article of value, which he cast into the 
grave: rows of cocoa-nut trees were cut down, and groves of banagas 
hacked to pieces; then the grave was filled in, and a heap of stones 
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piled over it, and the whole assembly began the dismal crying and 
wailing which lasted many days—a fit type of the sorrow which has 
no hope.” 

In several of the islands the sea is generally chosen as the recep- 
tacle of the mortal remains of natives below the rank of chiefs. We 
must confess that in respect to the disposal of the dead, the Solomon 
islanders are a long way in advance of the soi-disant civilized world, 
The most significant and characteristic part of a human corpse, and 
the one therefore most worth preserving, is the skull: the Solomon 
islanders, in their custom of preserving it, give practical recognition 
of this truth ; and we have long been of opinion that the method of 
disposing of the dead by cremation only needs to be supplemented by 
the custom of preserving, at all events, the skulls of all eminent 
persons, in order, while obeying the injunctions of sanitary science, 
to retain the most interesting and instructive, as well as most lasting, 
memorials of our departed predecessors, 

The outward signs of mourning for the dead are remarkable. 
Dr. Guppy mentions that on the occasion of the death of the favourite 
wife of the chief, Gorai, about eighty women, several of them being 
his wives, performed a funeral dance to the slow and measured time 
of the beats of a wooden drum. The mourners whiten their faces 
with lime, and, generally, all the men, excepting the chief and his 
sons, cut off their hair close to the scalp. The necessity of observing 
this custom when the death of the queen just referred to became 
known caused a sudden demand for pairs of scissors in Treasury 
Island. The lady’s death was ascribed to the anger of the Evil 
Spirit. Therefore, to appease it, a feast of roasted opossums, boiled 
fish, taro, bananas, &c., were offered to it. After the malign deity 
had made his spiritual repast, the natives eagerly satiated themselves 
materially with the good things provided. 

In common with many other savage peoples, the Solomon islanders 
are extremely reluctant to refer to the dead, and mention their names 
in a low, subdued voice, as if afraid to utter them. 

The position of woman in the Solomon Islands, like that among 
most savage peoples, is practically one of slavery. Every married 
woman is actually, or is likely to become, the slave of her husband ; 
and of course unmarried girls are subject to the orders of their 
parents. The whole of the agricultural work is done by the 
women, as well as all the drudgery, not only in the shape of 
domestic work, but in carrying home the yams and the products 
of their cultivated patches, When heavy articles belonging to a 
chief need to be transferred from one place to another, his wives, 
forming a procession, carry them, while he simply accompanies them, 
carrying only his tomahawk. 

Such is the degraded position of women, that they may not eat 
with their husbands, and they may not even be present while their 
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husbands eat: in this respect they hold a position like to that which 
used to be held by Hindoo women. It is to be hoped, however, that 
in India a considerable improvement has taken place. 

We have already stated that the front of the tambu-house in each 
village of the Solomon Islands is the meeting-place of the men, where 
they talk over all matters of interest, and that, in fact, these meeting- 
places are like so many small clubs: we must add that, just as the 
members of clubs, in London, for example, a few rare exceptio 
apart, rigorously exclude women, so are the women of 4 
Solomon Islands excluded from the social meetings in front of 
tambu-houses, Indeed, so rigorously observed is this rule, that w Cy 
a tambu-house is on the coast, and facing the sea, women are n 
even allowed to pass in front of it, either on foot or in a canoe. 
Moreover, even in death they are not permitted to come in contact 
with the men: in those cases in which burial is effected on land the 
women are interred in a place distant from the burial-place of the 
men, As in Eastern countries, it is improper to ask a man about 
his wives, so, in the Solomon Islands, it is also improper even to 
mention the names of a man’s wives: if they are mentioned, it must 
be in a very low voice. 

These people are very much astonished when they are made 
acquainted with European ideas concerning chastity: such ideas are 
wholly alien to their conceptions. Chastity, as we understand it, is 
incomprehensible. All the girls in a village who are of marriageable 
age are said to have free intercourse with the young men of their 
acquaintance; and so correct is this practice, according to the notions 
of the Solomon islanders, that, if a young man were to make 
proposals of intimacy with a girl who should exhibit reluctance to 
accede to them, he would only have to apply to her father, and, at 
the same time, to make him a present, to assure her compliance. A 
like custom formerly prevailed (whether or not it does still, we 
are unable to say) in New Zealand: there the young women 
exacted presents from their lovers, the aggregate amount of 
which constituted their dowers, and thus increased their chances of 
marriage. A somewhat similar practice exists in Japan. 

After marriage, the wife’s fidelity is ensured by the certainty that 
she will suffer death if her infidelity is discovered. This custom 
owes its origin to the fact that, as a man’s wife is his property, that 
property is depreciated by her infidelity; and the death punishment 
is inflicted not merely on proof of her unfaithfulness, but even on 
the bare suspicion of it, although, at the same time, her polygamous 
lord may have long ago discarded her for the sake of another who 
has been promoted to the position of favourite. Capital punishment 
in such cases affords no evidence that the Solomon islanders possess 
ideas of chastity which have been violated, but simply that a man 
will not allow his property, which in most cases he has purchased, to 
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be depreciated without avenging the injury he supposes himself to 
haye suffered. That this view is the correct one is proved not only 
by the existence, but by the general sanction of the promiscuous 
sexual intercourse practised by the Solomon Island girls before mar- 
riage. But though, by means of the death penalty, conjugal fidelity 
is, as a rule, secured within the limits of a native community, at 
certain parts of the Solomon Island group some men practise the 
custom of exchanging their wives for a limited period with the men 
of a neighbouring community. In such cases, of course, the women 
are the mere obedient slaves of their husbands. 

Polygamy is generally practised, the number of a man’s wives 
being usually in proportion to the extent of his power and influence. 
One of the most powerful chiefs, Gorai, had as many as eighty wives. 
Smaller potentates are content with half that number or less, but 
ordinary men most usually have two. 

Gorai had one strong objection to the missionaries—viz., that they 
preach the doctrine of monogamy, and insist that, as a condition of 
admission into the Christian community, every professed convert 
who is a polygamist shall put away all his wives but one. Bishop 
Selwyn, who was much in the Solomon Islands, was inexorable on 
this point. We cannot help but think, however, that there are 
strong reasons for dealing more gently with the natives in this 
respect. The inevitable hardship and cruelty endured by the wives 
who are put away must be great, and a man who is compelled to 
choose between becoming a Christian and putting away his wives on 
the one hand, or remaining a heathen and an associate with those 
who have long been nearest to him, and, it is to be hoped, in many 
cases in affectionate relations, must often be exposed to a terrible 
trial. ‘This trial is strikingly signalized by the story of the New 
Zealand chief who was a candidate for baptism, but whom the mis- 
sionary, finding he had nine wives, refused to baptize. The poor 
fellow went away disheartened, but ultimately returned after he had 
qualified himself to undergo the rite of Christian baptism by killing 
and eating eight of his wives out of the nine. Such a procedure as 
this as a result of carrying out Bishop Selwyn’s decree is scarcely 
likely to be tolerated by even the most zealous of Christian mis- 
sionaries ; and yet, if it is not, what are the poor miserable, repudiated 
wives todo? The solution of the question—what course of action 
is at once the most expedient and most just—is undoubtedly a difficult 
one, and especially difficult in presence of the unfaltering belief that 
monogamous unions, and those only, are made in heaven. However 
assured ardent missionaries may feel that their labours are rewarded 
by the complete conversion to Christianity of their dark-skinned 
adherents, they must recognize that such converts are in various 
respects only partially converted: heathen ideas and customs other 
than those connected with the relation of the sexes, deeply rooted in 
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the minds of the natives, are not, and cannot be, wholly abolished 
in a generation. It seems to us, therefore, that polygamy, to which 
the natives have long been accustomed, and which has been practised 
by them from remote antiquity, deserves more tolerance than is 
implied in Bishop Selwyn’s harsh decree; and that the inexorable 
enforcement of it while entailing great cruelty on the abandoned 
wives, operates powerfully to retard the accomplishment of the 
meritorious work in which the missionaries are engaged. 

Concerning the climate of the Solomon group of islands, we can 
only allow ourselves to say a few words, Whether the Englishman 
or the German is likely to be as capable as the Spaniard of adapting 
himself to the climate of these islands is a question which it may be 
difficult to answer correctly; but it seems probable, a priori, that 
natives of the comparatively warm climate of the Iberian peninsula 
are constitutionally better fitted than are the inhabitants of those 
much colder countries, England and Germany, to dwell in any of the 
islands of the Solomon group. 

At the island of Ugi, where a register of temperature was kept 
for more than a year, the annual mean temperature during 1883 was 
between 82° and 83°, and the range was from 75° to 95°. The 
daily variation was nsually less than 10°—eg., 79° at night and 88° 
at midday. The climate of these islands is generally very moist, 
and as a large amount of aqueous vapour in the air retards evapora- 
tion from the skin of the abnormally excessive perspiration, a larger 
amount of personal discomfort from this cause is experienced than 
is felt in a drier locality equally near to the equator. “The 
effects of this combination of heat and moisture are to be seen,” 
Dr. Guppy remarks, “in the rankness of the vegetation and in the 
rapid rusting of steel.” 

The average annual rainfall in England is 32 inches; that of the 
Solomon Islands at the coast is 150, and on the higher slopes of 
Guadalcanar is, probably, from 400 to 500 inches. This statement 
as to the estimated rainfall on those mountain slopes is, says Dr. 
Guppy, “no exaggerated language,” but expresses the opinion he has 
formed, “after having carefully considered the physical geography of 
those regions.” 

“The south-east trade wind and the north-west monsoon carry on 
a continual struggle for the mastery in these islands. However, for 
two thirds of the year the trade prevails—viz., from April to 
November. .' The north-west and west winds set in about the 
end of November or beginning of December, and prevail until the 
end of March. . The period of the westerly winds... . is 
characterized by calms and variable winds. The exhilarating fresh- 
ness of the trade then gives way to the enervating influence of the 
monsoon; and, in consequence, the period of westerly winds is the 
sickly season.” 
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Dr. Guppy’s chapter on the climate of the Solomon Islands, from 
which the foregoing paragraphs are abridged, contains a large amount 
of scientifically exact and valuable information, as well as a very 
interesting description of the most striking atmospheric phenomenon 
in connection with the rainfall of these regions—viz., the oncoming 
of the “ black squall.” 

In his Introduction to the volume from which we have drawn much 
the largest part of the material of this article, Dr. Guppy expresses 
the opinion that the eastern islands constitute the healthiest part of 
the group; that the healthiest part of each island is that which is 
exposed to the blast of the south-east trade during a large portion 
of the year; that malarious districts can be readily avoided; that 
dysentery is rare, on account of the general purity of the water; 
and “that with proper precautions as to his habits and the selection 
of a site, the white man can here preserve his health as well as in 
most other tropical climates,” 


Those pages in the history of humanity which record the deeds 
arising out of the contact with each other of races of mankind 
representing different phases of development, generally depict scenes 
of bloodshed, robbery, selfish over-reaching of the weak by the strong— 
in short, all the manifold forms of injustice practised by men who 
enact the belief that might is right. Moreover, it not seldom falls 
out that when civilized men who come in contact with savages desire 
to act justly and kindly, they are unable to do so, The civilized 
man represents, and often wields, a force incomprehensible by the 
savage—a force of the nature and extent of which he can form no 
adequate conception. He measures the white man’s power by what 
he sees of it ; and hence, when a single ship visits his shores, he and 
his fellows very naturally suppose, until better informed by bitter 
experience, that they will easily overpower the strangers and possess 
themselves of their vessel and all it contains, Intent on achieving 
their object, they sally out in their canoes, surround the ship, and 
give unmistakable signs that they mean mischief. However benevo- 
lent and disposed to act justly may be the occupants of the vessel, 
they are bound to defend themselves. But what, under the circum- 
stances, does their defence involve? Destruction of the savages. — 
And thus it comes to pass that during the first encounter with them 
by civilized men, and for long afterwards, the relations with each 
other of such widely different peoples necessarily involve, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, the more or less gradual sacrifice 
of the inferior race. The inexorable, all-pervading, Darwinian law 
prevails—the tragic cruelty of its operation being merely intensified 
by the selfishness, or mitigated by the compassion, of human agents. 
The fate of the North American Indian has been hastened in the 
United States, and has been retarded in Canada; but in both it is 
alike inevitable. 
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What countless generations of “ bushmen” and “ coastmen” had 
lived, and fought, and died, in the so-called Solomon Islands, before 
the Spaniards found them, can never be told; but that discovery, 
January 16, 1567, was a fateful day for the islanders. It was to 
them the beginning of the advent of a new power, destined after 
the lapse of upward of two hundred years, to reappear and, ulti- 
mately, to dominate them. On April 7 of the same year, as Gallego 
records, shortly after the Spaniards had robbed the natives of a 
supply of provisions, ‘‘ seventeen canoes came out to us. In one of 
them came an exceedingly daring Indian who, calling himself the 
cacique Babalay, held his bow towards us, and signified to us that 
we should go with him, and that if we should not wish to go, he 
would carry us by force and would kill us. On account of his 
audacity, the ‘Maestro de Campo’ ordered them to fire, and 
knocked him down with a shot, and when those in the canoes saw 
him fall, they all fled to the shore.” Thus they learnt for the first 
time the deadly effects of the white man’s lead and gunpowder. 

During their stay of six months cruising among the Solomon 
Islands, the Spaniards came into serious conflict with the natives at 
least a dozen times. In these conflicts the total loss sustained by 
the Spaniards did not exceed ten; of these, four were negroes, and 
nine out of the ten killed, were killed as an act of vengeance for the 
thoroughly unjustifiable conduct of the Spaniards in stealing a native 
boy, the relative of a chief, who offered a hog by way of ransom for 
him ; moreover, while refusing to give up the boy, they actually 
took the hog from the chief by force. On the other hand, during ' 
the various conflicts, at least 100 of the natives were destroyed ; and 
a considerable number of villages, some containing upwards of 100 
houses, were burnt to the ground, Several of the canoes, probably 
as many as ten, belonging to the natives, were stolen from them; a 
chief was captured and kept bound below deck ; and, besides the boy 
mentioned above, two other boys, three men in a canoe, and a man, 
together with his wife and child, surprised in their house at midnight, 
were all kidnapped by the Spaniards and forced on board their vessels. 
Moreover, a man was killed while defending himself from being kid- 
napped. The Spaniards seemed never to dream of paying for the 
provisions they demanded ; but, sending foraging expeditions in search 
of them, stole them, without scruple, wherever they found them. At 
length the natives, thoroughly aroused and put on their guard by the 
predatory visits of the Spaniards, so effectually concealed their pro- 
visions, that the explorers found it almost impossible to obtain any, 
and began their return to Peru with a scanty supply of food as well 
as of water. 

In several of the conflicts mentioned the natives were no doubt 
the aggressors, as they were long afterwards, when Bougainville, 
Surville, and Dentrecasteaux successively visited the islands; also, 
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when the French bishop and priests were murdered in 1847 ; but the 
punishment inflicted in return was on almost every occasion unjusti- 
fiably severe. This, however, is part of the fate, as intimated above, 
of the inferior races of men, and for the Solomon islanders there is 
no escape from it, or from the destruction of their peculiar beliefs, 
superstitions, habits and customs which make up and characterize 
their national life. Cannibalism, head-hunting, polygamy, female 
slavery, Tindalos, ghosts, shark-worship, human sacrifices—all will 
go, and will be replaced by some form of Christian belief and 
worship, some usages of civilized life, and especially by the drinking 
of alcohol—called by the North American Indians, “ fire-water,” and 
not less aptly designated “the devil in solution ”—one of the chief 
heralds and causes of the ultimate destruction of the inferior races 
of men. The European missionary leads the way to the European 
invader, before whom the dark-skinned aborigines invariably retreat ; 
and already the lands of the Solomon islanders are provisionally 
divided between the Anglo-Saxon and the Teuton by “a line of 
demarcation between the spheres of English and German influences ” 
—four of the larger islands being allotted to the English and three 
to the Germans. Certainly, according to the rule that priority of 
discovery gives a right of possession, the legitimate heirs of the 
Solomon islanders are the Spaniards; but, as one of the results of 
the international struggles for domination, their claim has been set 
aside in favour of their Anglo-Teutonic rivals. 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


A REMARKABLE phenomenon of the last hundred years is the impetus 
that has been given to the development of Federal institutions, 
There are to-day contemporaneously existing no less than eight dis- 
tinct Federal Governments. First and foremost is the United States 
of America, where we have an example of the Federal Union in the 
most perfect form yet attained. ‘Then comes Switzerland, of less 
importance than the United States of America, but most nearly 
approaching it in perfection, Again we have the German Empire, 
that great factor in European politics, which is truly a Federal 
Union, but a cumbrous one and full of anomalies. Next in import- 
ance comes the Dominion of Canada, which is the only example of a 
country forming a Federal Union and at the same time a colony. 
Lastly come the Argentine Republic, Mexico, and the States of 
Colombia and Venezuela. 

Thisis a very remarkable list when we consider that never before 
the present century did more than two Federal Unions ever coexist, 
and that very rarely, and that even those Unions were far from 
satisfying the true requirements of Federation, Nor is this all. 
Throughout the last hundred years we can mark a growing tendency 
in countries that have adopted the Federal type of Government to 
perfect that Federal type and make it more truly Federal than before. 
In the United States of America, for instance, the Constitution of 
1789 was more truly Federal than the Articles of Confederation, 
and certainly since the Civil War we hear less of State Rights, and 
more of Union. It has indeed been remarked that the citizens of 
the United States have become fond of applying the words “‘ Nation ” 
and “ National” to themselves in a manner formerly unknown. We 
can mark the same progress in Switzerland. Before 1789, Switzer- 
land formed a very loose system of Confederated States—in 1815, a 
constitution more truly Federal was devised; in 1848, the Federal 
Union was more firmly consolidated ; and lastly, in 1874, such changes 
were made in the Constitution that Switzerland now presents a very 
fairly perfect example of Federal Government. In Germany we 
may trace a similar movement. In 1815, the Germanic Confedera- 
tion was formed; but it was only a system of Confederated States, 
or what the Germans call Staatenbund ; but after various changes, 
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amongst others the exclusion of Austria in 1866, it became, in 1871, 
a composite State or, in German language, a Bundestaat. 

Beyond this, we have to note a further tendency to Federation. 
In the year 1886, a Bill passed the Imperial Parliament to permit of 
the formation of an Australasian Council for the purposes of forming 
the Australasian Colonies into a Federation. Then we hear of 
further aspirations for applying the Federal system, as though there 
were some peculiar virtue or talismanic effect about it which rendered 
it a panacea for all political troubles. There has, also, been much 
talk about Imperial Federation. Lastly, some people think they see 
a simple solution of the Irish Question in the application of Federa- 
tion, particularly the Canadian form of it, to Ireland, 

It obviously becomes necessary to understand the nature of 
Federation, when it comes into such practical importance as this; 
for no one can possibly speak with any approach to correctness on 
Imperial, or Irish, Federation unless he understands the nature of a 
Federal Union and its practical results. 

Quite apart from practical politics, Federal Government has a dis- 
tinct theoretical interest of its own. It is, in the first place, a very 
rare product of the human mind, We only know of three well-marked 
Federations which existed prior to the foundation of the United States 
of America. The first belongs to the ancient world, and to the second 
and third centuries B.c.—namely, the Achezan League—which is in- 
teresting, if for no other reason than that Hamilton, the master architect 
of the American Constitution, longed to know more about it. The 
second is Swiss, which, taking its origin as the old League of Upper 
Germany in the thirteenth century, has lasted in varying forms to the 
present day. The third is the United Netherlands, which arose at the 
end of the sixteenth century and lasted to the end of the eighteenth. 
In the next place Federal Government is the highest and most 
complicated of all forms of governments, and demands for its creation 
and successful development some of the highest elements of political 
morality. It is, therefore, very interesting, considered in the light 
of the natural history of political institutions. It is the roof and 
crown of things political, and forms the concluding member of a 
series, Beginning with the individual man as the first of the series, 
we may go through the family, the tribe, the State in all its varying 
degrees of development, and finally arrive at that union of States 
which is known as the Federal Union. In the language of biology, 
it may be considered as the full development of what was originally 
avery simple growth. The complexities of Federation are doubtless 
the reason why it has developed so late in human history, and it is 
worthy of note that the first example of it we meet with was the 
creation of the Greeks, a people endowed with a singular genius for 
politics, both in the abstract and in their practical application, 
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Again it is interesting, because in it we are enabled to watch the 
wheels of Governments moving on a large scale. We have no need 
of a microscopic eye to watch it. There is something grand and 
titanic about it when viewed working on the scale it now works on 
in the United States of America. It is not a matter of observing 
the minutiz of the parish, the township, the county, or any municipal 
institution ; but the more impressive acts of States, sovereign within 
their own limits, combining to form a united Government. The observ- 
ance of Federal Government is, compared with the observance of 
merely municipal and strictly local phenomena, what the observance 
of the movements of the heavenly bodies, describing their illimitable 
ellipses and parabolas, is to the observance of the movements of 
bacilli through the lens of the microscope. 

Both from its practical and theoretical aspect it is evident then 
that Federal Government is well worthy of study. And when a 
thing is made an object of study, it is no unreasonable demand that a 
definition of it should be given. But definition is at all times diffi- 
cult, and no wise man ever ventures to define unless under necessity. 
It is almost a hopeless task, not unlike that imposed on the daughters 
of Danaus ; for it is nearly impossible to fill up the outline of a defini- 
tion that will hold water; and the man who defines may consider 
himself lucky if he meets with no worse fate than that ancient philo- 
sopher, who, having defined man as a “ featherless biped,” was pre- 
sented with a featherless fowl in proof of the worthlessness of his asser- 
tion, And when an attempt is made to define something intangible 
and impalpable, the difficulty becomes far greater. Itis better, there- 
fore, not to attempt to define Federal Government, but, as accurately 
as may be, to set forth its most salient characteristics. It must in the 
first place be kept distinct from other political unions, such as mere 
alliances of defence and offence on the one hand, such personal unions 
under the same crown as Norway and Sweden, such real unions under 
one Parliament as the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and even 
from such a union as that of Austria and Hungary, which to some 
extent resembles a Federal Union. 

A Federal Union has its origin under very peculiar circumstances, 
and perhaps the best way of arriving at a clear conception of Federal 
Government is to examine the causes that give it creation. “ Vere 
scire est per causas scire,” says Lord Bacon ; and thisis certainly true 
here. The people who desire Federal Union must be placed in pecu- 
liar circumstances; it has been put shortly in this way—that they 
must desire union, but not desire unity. And it will generally be found 
that this state of affairs arises under extreme external pressure. 
The people who unite to form a Federal Union find that they cannot 
stand alone, and, in order to preserve their independence, they are 
compelled in the direction of union; but, though they desire the 
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strength acquired from the putting together common resources, they 
still desire to retain their independence. The United Netherlands 
feared Spain. The revolted colonies of North America feared that 
their independence would fall a sacrifice to British selfishness, and it 
is expressly laid down in the Articles of Confederation that the 
various States united “ for common defence.” Switzerland is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable example of all. The Helvetic Republic is a 
most notable union of dissimilar elements. One may well ask in 
amazement what in common has the French-speaking citizen of 
Geneva with the German-speaking citizen of Zurich and the 
Italian-speaking citizen of Lugano. One may very well wonder 
how it is that the Ultramontane of Lucerne and the Calvinist of 
Zurich ever came to unite at all. We shall see hereafter that, as 
a matter of fact, the union was only accomplished with difficulty. 
Then, again, the very geography of the country seems to forbid union. 
Torn up and divided by mountains, Switzerland seems the pre- 
destined of Nature for separation and not for union. The cause is 
not far to seek. The Swiss beyond all others love freedom and local 
autonomy. They are surrounded by great and powerful neighbours, 
who, even now, might proceed to its partition but for the treaty 
made at the Congress of Vienna in 1815, which guarantees perpetual 
neutrality to Swiss territory. Union is life to the Swiss, and the 
very charter of their existence, and this they have recognized, The 
Union first of all consisted only of eight Cantons, but it has gone 
on increasing, and now numbers twenty-two, and, as we have seen, 
has become more and more firmly consolidated. ‘The same may be 
said of the German Empire; for though it was in 1871, at the 
conclusion of a great war, that the present German Constitution was 
formed, yet it was the trial of a great war that made the separate 
States see how important union was, and made the possible results 
of disunion stand out in full relief in all their glaring hideousness. 
The Dominion of Canada has a somewhat different origin. It cannot 
be said that the Federal Union of Canada was formed under condi- 
tions of great external pressure. It was, however, seen that a Federal 
Union might prove a solution for the difficult problem of governing 
the various Canadian provinces; and it must not be forgotten that 
Canada has for a neighbour the Colossus of the United States, taking 
in at a stride a large portion of a continent from ocean to ocean, 
and that the pressure of the United States on the separate and dis- 
united provinces of Canada might prove irresistible. With regard 
to Mexico and the South American federations, it can only be said 
that they imitated what was seen to work well in the United States, 
But of this more will be said hereafter. 

The first condition then for a Federal Union is the desire for 
union, without the desire for unity. The problem is how to carry 
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out this apparently paradoxical desire. And, it must be confessed, 
this is not an easy problem. Some of the Federal Unions of the 
world have been preceded by more or less close alliances between the 
States desiring union, and then the problem is not quite so difficult, 
because the ground has been to some extent prepared, and the 
formation of the strictly Federal Union is only carrying out to its 
ultimate result a principle already tacitly adopted. This has been 
the case in Switzerland and Germany. But when there has been no 
preceding alliance, the case is far otherwise, and we, then, witness 
a very striking scene in the drama of national life: we. see 
nothing less than the voluntary abdication by sovereign States of 
some of the most precious attributes of sovereignty. And this 
comes about from the very necessity of the problem to be 
solved. The several sovereign States voluntarily surrender into the 
hands of another sovereign body that portion of their sovereignty 
which for the purposes of union they must surrender. It is true 
that this sovereign body is the voluntary creation of the several States, 
but it is a sovereign body none the less. And that portion of their 
sovereignty that the separate States do surrender is always, at least, 
that portion which is concerned with foreign relations; such as 
diplomacy, foreign commerce, questions of peace and war, and what 
pertains thereto—namely, military and naval affairs. The separate 
States desire to present a common external front to foreign powers, 
so they must of necessity each surrender the conduct of their own 
foreign relations. But they still remain sovereign in everything 
else. This is well brought out by Article II. of the Constitution of 
the United States of America :—“ Every State retains its sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence.” Sovereignty must here mean sovereignty 
within the limits of the Constitution, and not sovereignty in the 
sense given to the term in International Law. 

We now see that a Federal Government implies a union of severs 
bodies, each sovereign within its own sphere: first, there is 
Federal Union, sovereign within its sphere, which includes at, 
the conduct of foreign relations; secondly, there are the sefe 
States, each sovereign within its own sphere. It will be seen, 
that Federal Union is a matter of contract, and, further than this 
that it is a matter of compromise. The architect of a Federal Union 
has before him a variety of conflicting forces, some moving in one 
way and some in another way, and his problem is one of social 
dynamics; how can he compound these conflicting forces and make 
them move all together ? The mere statement of the problem shows 
its difficulty. “Every great creation,” says M. Renan, “ involves a 
breach of equilibrium, a violent state of being which draws it forth.” 
And this is quite true of the creation of Federal Constitutions. And 
this is the reason why the Americans look on their Constitution with 
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such pardonable pride, and ascribe heroic, almost divine, attributes to 
the founders of it. 

“ For myself,” said Lord Chatham, “I must declare and avow 
that in the master States of the world I know not the people or 
Senate who, in such a complication of difficult circumstances, can 
stand before the delegates of America assembled in general Congress 
in Philadelphia.” 

High words of praise are these, but it must be admitted that they 
are not too high. The founders of the American Union solved a 
great problem with almost nothing to guide them, and created a 
Federal Government which will be the model of all Federal Govern- 
ments for the future. The task of any one who has to construct a 
Federal Government in the future will be comparatively easy, for 
the Constitution of the United States of America will always stand 
as his model. With the founders of the American Constitution it 
was far otherwise, for they had few and imperfect models to follow. 
But they achieved a remarkable success; for, notwithstanding the 
severe trials it has gone through, the American Constitution still 
stands to-day unimpaired, 


















“ And like a surly oak, with storms perplexed, 
Grows still the stronger, strongly vexed.” 











The American Constitution has of course some grave faults, but 
it is not too much to say that some of the gravest of them are not 
a by any means necessarily incidental to Federal institutions. 

We have now seen that the problem is to adjust aright the claims 
a of conflicting sovereignties. What rights are to be given to the 
q Federal Union, and what to the separate States ? Evidently it must 
be a matter of compromise, and will vary with the necessities of each 
a case as it arises. The plan adopted in the United States is thus 
described in the Federalist ; “The powers delegated by the Consti- 
tution to the Federal Government are few and defined. Those which 
are to remain in the State Governments are numerous and indefinite. 
The former will be exercised principally in external objects—as war, 
peace, negotiations, and foreign commerce. The powers reserved to 
the several States will extend to all the objects which, in the ordinary 
4 course of affairs, concern the internal order and prosperity of the 
a State,” 

Z To put it another way, it may be said that the powers not 
, delegated to the Federal Government nor prohibited by it to the 
4 States are reserved to the States respectively. On the other hand, 
the Canadian Constitution confers upon the Dominion Government 
all powers which are not assigned exclusively to the provinces, so 
that, while the American Constitution begins by defining the powers 
of the Federal Government, the Canadian begins by defining the 
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powers of the separate provinces. It follows from this that, whilst 
in the United States the State rights tend to increase, in Canada the 
Federal rights tend to increase, because in the one case the powers 
of the Federal Government, but, in the other case, the powers of 
the separate provinces, are rigidly laid down. ‘There is a greater 
recognition of State rights in the United States than there is in 
Canada, and what is considered to be an inadequate recognition of 
State rights is a source of dissatisfaction to some Canadians. The 
Honourable Oliver Mowat, the Premier of Ontario, is lately reported 
to have expressed himself in this way. Still, the distribution of 
powers must be made in either one or other of these ways, or in 
something approaching them. 

This distribution being made, the next problem is what sort of a 
body is the Federal Union to be, that body to which the separate 
sovereignties agree to surrender powers so important and so valued as 
the conduct of foreign affairs, and how are the various contracting 
States to participate fairly and equitably in the Federal Union. This 
is accomplished by making the Federal Government a representative 
body, the various elements of which are contributed by the various 
States. The details vary in each particular case. In the United 
States of America the Federal Government is divided very dis- 
tinctly into three separate authorities—the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial. The executive power is vested in the President, 
who is elected by popularly elected ‘‘ electors” in each State. The 
legislative power is vested in the Congress, which consists of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. The Senate is elected by 
the legislatures of the different States, and the House of Representa- 
tives by the people in each State. This different mode of election to 
the Senate and House of Representatives is worthy of note, because 
in the election to the Senate the principle of the sovereignty of the 
State is recognized, whereas in the election to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the principle of the sovereignty of the whole people of the 
United States as a nation is recognized. Lastly, the judicial power 
is vested in the Supreme Court of the United States, a most impor- 
tant body, of which more will be said hereafter. In Switzerland we 
see a Constitution something like that of the United States, but the 
executive, legislative, and judicial authorities are not nearly so care- 
fully divided. There the legislative power is vested in a Federal 
Assembly, consisting of two Chambers, a Council of State composed 
of deputies from each Canton, and a National Council appointed 
directly by the people. The executive is vested in a Federal Council 
elected by the Federal Assembly, and presided over by a President. 
There is also a Court which performs some of the functions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The case of the German 
Empire is peculiar, for it forms at best a very cumbrous form of 
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Federation. This, however, is not to be wondered at in the applica- 
tion of Federal institutions to an old country, where local traditions 
and customs have taken strong root. The head of the German Con- 
federation is the King of Prussia, and the post is of course hereditary, 
Moreover, many of the separate States are governed by hereditary 
monarchs. This shows, if proof were needed, that a Federal 
Government need not necessarily be Republican, This many people 
are apt hastily to infer from the fact that the United States and 
Switzerland are Republican. There is no reason why Federal 
Governments should not be monarchical. Another peculiarity about 
the German Empire is that all the States are not members of the 
Federation on quite an equal footing, The two States of Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg have their armies under the commands of their 
respective kings, except in the time of peace, when the German 
Emperor becomes the Commander-in-Chief of the armies of the 
entire Empire. The Bundesrath and Reichstag, however, are the 
counterparts of the American Senate and House of Representatives. 
The Dominion of Canada is not unlike the United States, The 
legislative body consists of a Senate, whose members are appointed 
by the Crown, and House of Commons, elected by popular suffrage. 
There is a Supreme Court of Canada, which is the counterpart of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. But the executive power is 
vested in the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and exercised in 
her name by the Governor-General. The case of Canada resembles 
Germany, in that its head is an hereditary monarch, but it stands 
alone as being at the same time a colony and a Federal Union. 

We have now seen, from the rough sketch just given, what are 
the essential characteristics of a Federal Union, and what Constitu- 
tions the four chief Federal Unions of the world have provided to 
meet the special difficulties of this form of government. We are 
now in a position to note the consequences which flow from it, and 
its special difficulties and advantages. In the first place we found 
that Federal Unions took their rise for the most part under circum- 
stances of external pressure. It follows from this that, as soon 
as the pressure is relaxed, as in many cases it must speedily be, 
difficulties will arise, For the special conditions, to meet which the 
Federal Union was formed, have vanished. Now it must be remem- 
bered that the Federal Union was a compromise between the State 
rights and the Federal rights, and the probability is that, on the re- 
laxation of pressure, these rights will come into conflict. One of 
the consequences, then, of a Federal Union is an almost certain ten- 
dency to disintegration, as soon as the circumstances that gave it 
birth have ceased. In the language of chemistry, the atoms that 
make up the Federal molecule tend to dissociate. This is evidently 

a dire source of weakness to the Federal Union. It is nowhere so 
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clearly illustrated as in the history of the United States of America. 
Even in the time of Washington it was feared that the Union would 
not hold together. This is what Washington himself wrote: “We 
have probably had too good an opinion of human nature in forming 
our confederation. Experience has taught us that men will not 
adopt and carry into execution measures the best calculated for their 
own good without the intervention of coercive power.” In making 
the remark about having had too good an opinion of human nature, 
Washington touched a weak point in Federal Unions, for it is the 
selfishness of the separate States, leading them to prefer State rights 
to the Union made for the common good, which usually helps to 
wreck Federal Unions. It may be remarked incidentally that this 
is one point which shows Federal Governments to require a high 
political morality, for unselfishness in the separate States is requisite 
for its success, 

Now, just consider the case of the American Union. Up to the 
time of the Civil War there was a continual conflict between State 
rights and Federal rights. Even when not active, the elements of 
the strife were ready at any moment to break out into eruption. So 
soon after the Union as 1786, Massachusetts gave signs of disaffec- 
tion, and so did Pennsylvania in 1794. In 1812, the States of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts refused to obey the President when he 
ordered the Militia to march to the frontiers. In 1832, the Ordinance 
of Nullification was passed in South Carolina. All these were shadows 
cast before by the coming event of the great Civil War. The fact 
was that each State was selfish for its own interests: one wanted 
slavery abolished, another wished it retained ; one wanted Protection, 
another did not. 

Take again the case of Switzerland, which forms a very apt 
illustration. This is what Grote says in his letters on Swiss 
politics, written some forty years ago :—“ What the Cantons mostly 
stand chargeable with is the feeling of Cantonal selfishness, each 
being careless of the interests of the other Cantons as compared with 
its own.” We know as a matter of fact that, in the winter of 1846-7, 
some of the Swiss Cantons would not allow provisions to pass their 
frontiers, although they knew that, owing to a scarcity of provisions, 
there was a starving population in the neighbouring Cantons. Hach 
Canton preferred its own interests to that of the common good. 
M. Druey, the Deputy for Vaud, expressed the feeling very well when 
he cited in the Federal Council the proverb, “ My shirt is nearer to me 
than my coat.” The shirt of Cantonal interests touched the hearts 
of the Swiss more nearly than the coat of the Federal Union. It 
was even considered a serious accusation to say that a man was 
aiming at unitary and not cantonal government. However, the 
result was similar to what occurred in the United States. There 
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was continual strife: only, instead of being a question of slavery or 
no slavery, Protection or no Protection, it took the form of a religious 
controversy. In 1841, the dispute waxed hot over the right to sup- 
press certain convents in Argau, and the final result was that seven 
of the Cantons, namely Lucerne, Fribourg, Schwytz, Unterwalden, 
Uri, Zug and Valais, endeavoured to form themselves into a separate 
Federal Union. And this is exactly what the Southern States of 
America endeavoured to do. In neither case was success attained, 
aud on both sides of the Atlantic the principle of unitary government 
has gained the day. Nevertheless, disintegration is a danger which 
has to be reckoned with in every Federal Union, and there is no good 
blinding one’s eyes to the fact, “Things,” said Bishop Butler, “ are 
what they are, and consequences will be what they will be. Why 
then should we desire to be deceived?” Unless the union is an 
agreeable one to all parties, or unless secession is allowed, a conflict 
must inevitably follow, for there can be no peace where opposing 
interests clash and refuse to harmonize— 


‘‘The children born of these are fire and sword, 
Red Ruin and the breaking up of laws.” 


In a Federal Union certain things must happen; for either the 
members of the Union will prove well-matched yoke-fellows, or they 
will not. In the first case, the Union will, in course of time, become 
a firmly consolidated and single State ; in the second case, it will dis- 
integrate into separate States, either by right of secession or vi et 
armis ; or again, although some of the States be recalcitrant, yet they 
may be the superior power of the other States welded into one con- 
solidated mass. In America it appeared at one time as though dis- 
integration would gain the day, but now it must be confessed that 
the tendency is all the other way. Patrick Henry, carried away by 
his ardent nature, exclaimed in Congress more than a hundred years 
ago: “ All America is fused into one mass. Where are your land- 
marks and boundaries of colonies ? They are all thrown down. The 
distinction between Virginians, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, and 
New Englanders exists no more. I am not a Virginian, but an 
American!” Patrick Henry was wrong. All America was very far 
from being fused into one mass, But the words, though said prema- 
turely, may some time be truly spoken. 

As Federal Governments take their rise under special conditions, 
it follows that any attempt to create a Federal Union where these 
conditions are wanting must most probably end in failure, It has 
been even said that the success of Federal Government does not depend 
upon its own merits, but upon the merits of the race that adopts it. 
And this is to some extent borne out by facts. The ill-success of the 
Federal Unions of Mexico, Central, and South America, are doubtless 
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due to the fact that they were inapplicable to the several countries 
adopting them. It was seen that in the United States of America 
Federal Government worked well, and the American Constitution was 
closely imitated. This is about as rational a thing as would be the 
adoption by Morocco of Parliamentary Government because Parlia- 
mentary Government works well in England. No constitution can 
be a success unless it is a natural growth, and in congruity with the 
particular conditions of the country which adopts it. If borrowed 
from other, and very different, sources, it will, like some delicate exotic, 
fade away and die, ’ 

We have seen that the essence of a Federal Union is a divided 
sovereignty. Now, this is a palpable source of weakness on the face 
of it. A divided sovereignty always lacks strength. The sovereignty 
is divided between the Federal Government and the State Govern- 
ments. The separate States are always afraid of having their State 
rights encroached upon by the Federal Government. This has always 
been the case in the United States. From the first there were two 
parties in the United States—the party of State rights, and the 
party of Federal rights. The party of State rights were afraid of 
the child of their own creation, for, having helped to form the Federal 
Government, they dreaded its growing power. 

It has been argued by some that the success of the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and Switzerland shows that 
the fear of weakness arising from a divided sovereignty is a mere 
chimera. A moment’s consideration will show that this is not so. 
The United States have not yet been seriously threatened by any 
external foe, and so their executive has not yet been put to a severe 
test. Even the War of Independence was carried to a successful 
issue, not so much by the valour of the colonists, as by French 
assistance and by the difficulties Great Britain had to meet in 
opposing a foe separated by three thousand miles of ocean. We 
have already stated that, in 1812, the States of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts refused to obey the orders of the President, acting as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Militia. 

Again, the war waged against Mexico was a very unequal one, 
and could have had no other issue but victory for the United States. 
With regard to Switzerland, we know that it has a guaranteed 
perpetual neutrality. So that, as a matter of fact, it is impossible 
to say that either the United States or Switzerland have proved 
themselves to possess a strong executive, and there are strong primd 
facie reasons for believing that, in case of need, the executive will 
be found wanting. Nor is divided sovereignty the only source of 
weakness to a Federal Union. For the separate States are not only 
jealous of the Federal Government, but they are jealous of one 
another. Noone State wishes to see any other State or States taking 
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the lion’s share in the Federal Government, In Switzerland it is 
even provided that the different members of the executive must 
come from different Cantons. It is obvious from this that it might 
not improbably happen that Switzerland would be deprived of the 
services of its most capable citizens. If, for instance, it happened 
that three of the most capable citizens of Switzerland all belonged 
to the Canton of Zurich, Switzerland would be deprived of the 
services of two of them. 

A further consequence of divided sovereignty is a tendency of a 
Federal Government to split up into co-ordinate and independent 
authorities, and therefore an uncertainty as to the ultimate sovereign 
body. In the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland we 
know where the ultimate sovereignty is. It is in the Imperial Par- 
liament. The law of Parliament is the law of the land. But in the 
United States it is not so easy to point out where the ultimate 
sovereignty really is. It is certainly not in the State Legislatures, 
and it is not in Congress. For Congress may pass a Bill which the 
Supreme Court of the United States may afterwards decide to be 
ultra vires and illegal. Congress and the Supreme Court are inde- 
pendent and co-ordinate authorities. It is provided by Article V. of 
the American Constitution that the Constitution may be amended on 
the joint action of three-fourths of the States belonging to the Union, 
and ultimate sovereignty must be here if anywhere. In the Canadian 
Constitution the ultimate sovereignty lies, if anywhere, in the British 
Crown. These ultimate depositories of sovereign power usually 
slumber, and are hardly ever invoked. But, whether these be the 
ultimate sovereign powers or not, there can be no doubt of the ten- 
dency of sovereign power in Federal Governments to divide itself into 
co-ordinate and independent authorities; and this is a source of 
weakness. The mention of the Supreme Court of the United States 
brings us to another very important consequence of Federal Union, 
and that is the necessity for a strong judicial body. Where sove- 
reignty is divided amongst different bodies, each sovereign within its 
own limits, it is clear that occasions must arise where the legality of 
the acts of different sovereign bodies will be called in question. It 
is also clear that there must be some third independent authority to 
decide whether the acts called in question are legal or not, and that 
this body must be a judicial body. This body in the United States 
is the Supreme Court of the United States; and a very remarkable 
Court it is, for it is probably the first institution of its kind that 
history has to show. The Dominion of Canada has a similar Court 
in its Supreme Court, and Switzerland has something like it in its 
Bundesgericht. But in Switzerland judicial and executive functions 
are not clearly distinguished. There isa certain splendour about the 
Supreme Court of the United States: at its bar we see pleading 
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sovereign and independent States, for it is the function of the 
Supreme Court to decide questions of the legality or illegality of the 
acts of sovereign bodies. In this way it comes about that the Con- 
stitution cannot be understood by a mere perusal of the Articles of 
the Constitution. For the Constitution lies as much in the Law 
Reports of the United States as it lies in the Articles. The United 
States had the good fortune to have its Supreme Court early pre- 
sided over by a Chief Justice of pre-eminent strength, and the result 
is that the name of Chief Justice Marshall must rank along with the 
names of Hamilton and others as one of the founders of the Con- 
stitution. 

We have already referred to the weakness resulting from divided 
sovereignty. But this weakness has been treated, so far, rather from 
its external than from its internal aspect. There is, however, an 
internal weakness. Suppose, for instance, a citizen of the United 
States refuses to obey a decree of the Supreme Court. This is no 
theoretical difficulty, for it has actually arisen. ‘John Marshall,” 
said Jefferson, “has delivered his judgment; let him now execute 
it, if he can.” This difficulty has been got over largely in the 
United States by a provision in the Constitution that the decrees of 
the Supreme Court shall affect the individuals that come under the 
decree personally, not as citizens of this State or that State, but as 
citizens of the United States, and that the carrying out of the decrees 
shall be left to the Federal Government and not to the State 
Governments. A decree of the Supreme Court will run against a 
man in exactly the same manner in any State whatsoever he may 
happen to reside. But this is not the whole difficulty ; for sometimes 
a State may support one of its citizens in an attempt to evade a 
decree of the Supreme Court, or it may itself endeavour to evade 
such a decree. ‘The only answer to this is that a State acting in 
this way will be openly in a state of rebellion. No State could ven- 
ture to act in this way and continue to profess allegiance to the 
Union, So that whilst on the one hand no individual would dare 
to defy the whole force of the Union, on the other hand a State 
would pause a good deal before it openly committed an act of open 
rebellion. In this way it comes about that the difficulty is rather a 
theoretical one than a practical one. 

We have said that a Federal Union is a contract. Now it is an 
elementary proposition in law that a contract should be clearly 
defined, and have its terms certain. This, of course, can be only 
done by carefully committing its terms to writing. But anything 
committed to writing is necessarily rigid. And so it follows that 
Federal Constitutions are intensely rigid and conservative. Where 
there is no written constitution, as in the case of the British Empire, 
it is far otherwise ; all is elasticity. The consequence is that when 
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a change, however small, has to be made in a Federal Constitution, 
it can only be done in special ways, and becomes an event of extra- 
ordinary importance from the attention it necessarily attracts. But 
this is not the case where there is no written constitution. 

There are many other interesting points in Federal Governments 
which might be treated at length, did space permit. The fitness of 
a Federal Union for a wide area, its rigidity, the internal weakness 
of its executive, the political aptitudes and moralities required for 
its successful application, the want of one great political centre, the 
formation of many small political centres, and the lack of interest in 
the highest political questions, for instance, are all worthy of con- 
sideration, but can here only be named. 





TRAMPS, MEDIAVAL AND MODERN. 


THE modern professional tramp is a repulsive creature—few more so 
—equally filthy and degraded in mind and body, a noxious parasite 
of the most disgusting kind. The tramp of five or six centuries 
ago is invested by the popular imagination with some portion of the 
romance and picturesqueness which surrounds all things medieval. 
Yet so far as occasional glimpses allow us to judge, the medieval 
tramp was as like in character and conduct to the tramp of the 
nineteenth century as ever were father and son to each other. 
Indeed, the persistence of the same type amongst tramps of all ages, 
is a very striking fact. When we have described the professional 
vagrant of the nineteenth century we know exactly what manner of 
man the “wayfaring bold begger” was in the fifteenth. It is 
hardly necessary to say that in this paper we speak only of profes- 
sional vagrants, begging tramps; not of honest wayfarers. Nor 
should we forget the distinction laid down by Mr. Ribton-Turner’ 
between vagrancy and begging. “The history of vagrancy is in 
earlier times frequently a history of social oppression, by which the 
labourer is driven to lead a wandering life; the history of begging is 
from first to last a history of craft on the part of the beggar, and of 
credulity on the part of his supporters.” 

We are not going to investigate the tramp from the statesman’s 
or the philanthropist’s or the social philosopher's point of view. We 
have no theories to work out, no reforms to suggest—or if we have, 
they will be very briefly stated. We propose rather to get some 
clear idea of the tramp as he is and has been, to understand how he 
passes his time and gets the means of life. The history of the 
ceaseless endeavour of the legislature from the earliest historic times 
to cure the evils of vagrancy is a painful one. A success is very 
rarely scored, even when the most stringent measures have been 
taken, and the authorities are quite unhampered by public opinion, 
or by their own humane sentiments. We could not, even if we 
desired it, go into this wretched history in the present paper. But 
a glance at a few points may help us to realize the continuity of the 
truggle for the last thousand years or so, and the futility of mere 
wnishment, however severe and relentlessly carried out. Mr. 


1 A History of Vagrants and Vagrancy, and Beggars and Begging. By J. Ribton- 
Turner. London: Chapman & Hall. 1887. 
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Ribton-Turner takes us back to the very beginnings of society in 
England; but there are really no materials for his history until 
Anglo-Saxon times. Even then we can only infer that vagrancy 
was a recognized evil from the fragments of laws dealing with it that 
have come down to us. The most ancient of these is an enactment 
of Hlothere, who was King of Kent from 678 to 685. It makes the 
host responsible for the misdeeds of his guest, who no doubt would 
frequently be a fugitive from justice, a runaway slave, or a highway 
robber. 

Private hospitality was necessarily much resorted to by honest 
and dishonest, poor and rich alike, at a time when inns were few, 
workhouses non-existent, and monasteries—which to some extent sup- 
plied the place of both—were at distances too great to be covered 
by a day’s journey. And no doubt, under cover of hospitality, all 
kinds of enemies of society could be harboured by their accomplices 
and aided to escape justice. To check this Hlothere’s law enacts 
that: “If a man entertain a stranger for three nights at his own 
home, a chapman, or any other that has come over the march, and 
then feed him with his own food, and he then do harm to any man, 
_ let the man bring the other to justice, or do justice for him.” 

Under the later Anglo-Saxon kings we find numerous regulations 
aimed against “lordless” and “ wandering” men. On the other 
hand, the Church inculcated charity and mercy, and the duty of 
hospitality. 

During the period succeeding the Norman conquest the legal 
status of the lowest stratum of society improved. Domestic slavery 
was much modified. But lawlessness, violence, and disorder were 
terribly rife. The fearful oppressions endured by the people at the 
hands of the barons in the reigns of Henry I. and Stephen are 
vividly depicted in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and are too well- 
known to need repetition here. 

Against these troubles of the poor there was one remarkable 
gain to set off: the foreign slave-trade received a thorough check. 
It is very curious, and not a little shocking perhaps, to find that 
before and up to the time of the English invasion of Ireland, the 
Irish carried on a pretty brisk trade as slave-dealers and slave-holders 
at the expense of the English. At the Synod of Armagh, convoked 
in 1170 to consider the matter, Giraldus Cambrensis tells us the 
clergy unanimously resolved: “That the Divine vengeance had 
brought upon them this severe judgment (the English invasion) 
for the sins of the people, and especially for this—that they had 
long been wont to purchase natives of England, as well from traders 
as from robbers and pirates, and reduce them to slavery; and that 
now they also, by reciprocal justice, were reduced to servitude by 
that very nation. It was therefore decreed by the Synod, and pro- 
claimed publicly by universal accord, that all Englishmen throughout 
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the island who were in a state of bondage should be restored to free- 
dom.” 

When the Black Death, in 1348, carried off a third of the inhabi- 
tants of Europe, England included, the free labourers, who had by 
that time become pretty numerous, found themselves masters of the 
situation, owing to the scarcity of labour, and they made such good 
use of their advantage that the ‘“‘ Statute of Labourers” was passed 
to compel them to work for the old wages. It contains, among other 
clauses, the following, making penal the giving of alms: “Item: 
Because that many valiant (strong) beggars, as long as they may live 
of begging, do refuse to labour, giving themselves to idleness and Vice, 
and sometimes to theft and other abominations; none, upon the said 
pain of imprisonment, shall, under the colour of pity or alms, give 
anything to such which may labour, or presume to favour them 
towards their desires, so that thereby they may be compelled to 
labour for their necessary living.” 

Here we have a description of the professional beggar as true in 
the nineteenth as it was in the fourteenth century, together with the 
enforcement of a principle which sadly needs recognition to-day—the 
culpability of the indiscriminate alms-giver. 

Again, in the proclamation of the City of London in 1359 we have 
what might have served as the original of the complaints we so often 
hear made at the present time, of the flocking up of the worthless from 
all parts of England into London, 

“ Forasmuch,” runs the proclamation, “‘as many men and women 
and others, of divers counties, who might work to the help of the 
common people, have betaken themselves from out of their own 
country to the City of London, and do go about begging there, so as 
to have their own ease and repose, not wishing to labour or work for 
their sustenance, to the great damage of such the common people; 
and also do waste divers alms, which would otherwise be given to 
many poor folks,” &c. The proclamation then orders all beggars 
who are capable of working to leave London at once, on pain of the 
stocks and imprisonment. 

In the Vision of Peers Ploughman, written about 1362, we find 
descriptions of the poor struggling cottager and the sneaking beggar 
which might have been written to-day. After remarking on the 
hardships of the former in winter, he exclaims that: “It is pity to 
read or declare in rhyme the misery that these women who live in 
poor cottages, and many men besides, endure, both galled in their 
fingers with frost, and forced to turn the best side outwards, Such 
are ashamed to beg, and would not have it known at their neigh- 
bours’ houses what their wants are at noon and evening 
True alms it were to help those who have such charges, and to 
comfort such cottagers, together with the blind and decrepit.” Even 
more applicable to modern times is his description of the habitual 
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beggar of 500 years ago, “ Filling their bags and stomachs by lies, 
sitting at night over a hot fire, where they untie their legs, which 
have been bound up in the day time, and lying at ease, roasting 
themselves over the coals, and turning their back to the heat, drink- 
ing gallantly and deep, after which they then draw to bed, and rise 
when they are in the humour. Then they roam abroad, and keep a 
sharp look-out where they may soonest get a breakfast, or a rasher 
of bacon, or money or victuals, or sometimes both, a loaf or half a 
loaf, or a thick piece of cheese, which they carry to their own cabin, 
and contrive to live in idleness and ease by the labours of other men. 
They observe no law, nor marry any woman with whom they have 
been connected. They beget bastards, who are beggars by nature, 
and either break the back or some other bone of their little ones, 
and go begging with them on false pretences ever after. There are 
more misshapen children among such beggars than among any other 
men that walk on this earth.” In every particular this picture 
might have been drawn from life in the present decade. It would 
only be necessary to substitute the common lodging-house for “ his 
own cabin.” 

In the Middle Ages “ Poor scholars” thought it no disgrace to 
beg for the means of defraying their expenses of the journey to 
Oxford or Cambridge, and of their maintenance there. Even still, 
begging students are to be found in Spain, and perhaps some other 
European countries. But the Oxonian of the present day would, 
doubtless, be startled to read that his predecessors were regularly 
licensed by the University to beg from the townspeople. Chaucer's 
poor clerk 

“ Busily ’gan for the souls pray 
Of them that gave him wherewith to scolay.” 

Mr. Mullinger, describing the condition of poor scholars at Cam- 
bridge, says :— 

“Tt has been conjectured by a high authority that the long vacation was 
originally designed to allow of members of the Universities assisting in the 
then all-important operation of the ingathering of the harvest. But, how- 
ever this may have been, there was a far more popular method of replenish- 
ing an empty purse, a method which the example of the mendicants had 
rendered all but universal, and this was no other than begging on the public 
highways. Among the vices of that rude age, parsimony was rarely one, 
the exercise of charity being, in fact, regarded as a religious duty. 
Universal begging implies universal giving. And so it not unfrequently 
happened that the wealthy merchant, journeying between London and Nor- 
wich, or the well-beneficed ecclesiastic or prior of a great house on his way. 
to some monastery in the fen country, would be accosted by some solitary 
youth with a more intelligent countenance and more educated accent than 
ordinary, and be plaintively solicited either in English or in Latin,as might 
best suit the case, for the love of our Lady to assist a distressed votary of 
learning.” 

So popular did this method of replenishing an empty purse 
become that the University had to forbid it, except where the Chan- 
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cellor had satisfied himself of the merits of each individual case, and 
given a certificate for the purpose, 

It is often said that the dissolution of the monasteries in the 
reign of Henry VIII. was the origin of begging and vagrancy in 
England, But from the statutes, as well as from the allusions of 
contemporary writers, it is evident that this is a complete error. 
Long before the dissolution of the monasteries, professional tramps 
and beggars were a nuisance, against which, as we have seen, Par- 
 liament, the corporations of towns, church dignitaries, and writers 
on social subjects, directed the most stringent measures and their 
strongest denunciations. The nuisance was particularly bad -just 
before the dissolution. | 

We might conclude as much from the extraordinary congregation 
of “ wayfaring bold beggers” at the funeral “of a man of much 
worshype in Kent,” in the year 1521, of which a vivid account is 
given by Harman. An eye-witness had described to him “the 
great fat ox sod (boiled) out in furmenty,” with “bread and drinke 
abundantly to furnesh out the premisses,” and the dole of twopence 
each to the crowd. The “‘wayfaring bold beggers,” to the number 
of “seven score persons of men, every of them having his woman,” 
were allowed to spend the night in a barn. 

But more direct proof of the height to which professional vag- 
rancy had risen before the dissolution of the monasteries is afforded 
by the elaborate statute passed in 1530-1. It recites that: “In all 
places throughe out this Realme of England, vacabundes and beggers 
have of long tyme increased and dayly do increase in great and 
excessyve nombres,” &c.; and this in spite of the “ many and sondry 
goode lawes and streyte statutes before this time devysed and made,” 
&c.; and then it enacts that aged and impotent persons may be 
licensed to beg within certain districts, but if caught begging outside 
these limits, or without a license, they are to be set in the stocks 
or stripped from the middle upwards and whipped; and all able- 
bodied beggars are to be taken to the nearest market town, and 
there tied to the end of a cart, naked, and beaten with whips 
throughout the town till their bodies are bloody, after which they are 
to return to the place where they were born. 

Scholars of Oxford and Cambridge begging without license under 
the University seal are to be dealt with in the same severe manner. 

Henry VIII. tried hard to stamp out the pest of beggars, and is 
believed to have hung no fewer than “three-score and twelve 
thousand ” (72,000) ‘‘ great theeves, pettie theeves, and roges.” 

The high-water mark of severity against “idlenes and vagabun- 
drye” was reached in the Act passed in the first year of the reign of 
Edward VI., at the prompting, as Mr. Ribton-Turner conjectures, of 
Sir John Cheke, the celebrated professor of Greek at Cambridge. He 
was one of the young King’s preceptors, and his ideas on the subject 
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were probably borrowed from the laws of Lycurgus, Draco, and 
Solon, This law enacts that every person not impotent, &c., 
loitering or wandering and not seeking work, shall be taken up as a 
vagabond, and every master who has offered such person service may 
“present” him before two justices, who “shall immediately cawse 
the saide loyterer to be marked with a whott Iron in the brest the 
marke of V, and adjudge the sayde parsone living so idelye to such 
presentor to be his slave, to have and to hold the sayde slave to him, 
his executors, or assigns, for the space of twoo yeeres then next 
following.” The master may feed his slave on bread and water, and 
punish him by beating, chaining, or otherwise, if he neglects his 
work, however vile it may be. Many other terrible severities are 
authorized by this statute. But the Act apparently was no more 
effectual than its milder predecessors in suppressing or even dimin- 
ishing the evil. 

We are now approaching the first beginnings of our modern Poor 
Law systems. Here, therefore, our notes of the medizval tramp 
may cease. 

Passing over just three centuries—not for want of material, which 
is more abundant than for any other period, but for want of space— 
we take up the Reports made by the Poor Law Inspectors in 1866. 
No authoritative Report, so full and exhaustive, has appeared since 
then. But it is notorious that a new inquiry would disclose nothing 
that is not already known, and very little improvement on the state 
of things twenty years ago. Only the numbers fluctuate, or appear to 
fluctuate, it being very difficult to ascertain how many are living at 
any particular time in lodging-houses. But there is no change in 
the character of the vagrant, and little improvement in his manners. 
Mr. Ribton-Turner speaks from a long experience of the begging 
community ; and almost on the last page, a@ propos of the present 
condition of things, he says, with truth :— 

“Supporters of missions to the heathen may learn from the evidence 
quoted in these pages that it is not necessary to send to Africa to meet with 
the objects of their benevolent zeal. He exists in rank luxuriance at their 
own doors. No foreign heathen can compare with him in his utter disregard 
of religion, in his obscenity of language, and in his utter brutality and filthi- 
ness of life and action. He is now daily discharged from the workhouse and 
from the foul dens in which he lodges, utterly friendless, utterly uncared for, 
and left to pursue the broad path to evil, without being offered the slightest 
encouragement toa contrary course. Surely here isa fine field for mission- 
ary effort. To reclaim such savages would be a work of mercy to them, and 
of kindness to society.” 


A few extracts from the above-mentioned Reports will show what 
those who know him best think of our hero :— 

“Tramps” [says the Master of Wrexham Workhouse] “are for the most 
part, if not criminals, on the verge of crime. The greater portion of them 
have never done a week’s work, consecutively, in their lives, and, if they can 
help it, never intend to do one.”’ 
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“The class of persons received [at Atcham] as vagrants, are men who 
hardly ever do any sort of work, but who go about the country from work - 
house to workhouse to beg, intimidate, or steal, as opportunity offers’’ 
(Master of Atcham Workhouse), 

“ Almost all tramps are filthy, dirty, and covered with vermin. They get 
so dirty that they cannot wear their clothes any longer, and so go into the 
tramp ward, and in the course of the night tear up their clothing.” 


For this, of course, they are punished, but the punishment is 
trifling to them, and they must be provided with decent clothes. 

We could fill the whole of this paper with similar statements, all 
equally uncomplimentary. But the specimens we have given are 
enough to enable us to picture the tramp as he presents himself—a 
living reality—to the workhouse or “casual-ward” authorities. 
These expert opinions are confirmed by the notices left by the 
tramps themselves on the walls of the wards, ‘The following is a 
specimen: “ Private Notice.—Saucy Harry and his moll (girl) will 
be at Chester to eat their Christmas dinner, when they hope Saucer 
and the rest of the fraternity will meet them at the union— 
14th November, 1865,” This gentleman and his lady make their 
Christmas arrangements six or seven weeks in advance, like their 
betters. Whether the worthy couple kept their engagement to dine 
with the rest of the fraternity (dinner provided by the thoughtful 
ratepayers of Chester!), or found themselves compelled, by circum- 
stances over which they had no control, to eat their Christmas 
pudding in solitude, history does not relate. 

The following is the confession of a young thief in 1839 :— 


‘‘ At every lodging-house on the road H—— met plenty of trampers, and 
he did not see one face he had not seen at St. Giles’s, They also recognized 
him and compared notes. Some were hawkers, some were going half-naked, 
some were ballad singers, some were going about with false letters, others 
as broken-down tradesmen, some as old soldiers, and some as shipwrecked 
sailors, and every night they told each other of good houses. They all lived 
well, never ate any broken victuals, but had meat breakfasts, good dinners, 
hot suppers, and frequently ended by going to bed very drunk. Not one 
spent less than 3s. a day, many a great deal more. They sometimes make 
5s., and average 3s. 6d. a day. Some often get a sovereign where humane 
people reside.” 


Mr. Ribton-Turner cites a very elaborate description of vagrants 
and their ways, founded on the confessions of one “ B ) a man 
of large experience in his own line. 


“ Beggars tramp about from town to town; there is a low lodging-house 
for travellers in every village; they tell the people they are travelling to 
find work, but pray to God they may never get it. They all go about to 
‘walk ’ in the mornings, and return at night to their lodging-houses, where 
they live well, and spend the day’s produce in drinking. They are merry 
fellows, money or no money, and laugh at the people for ‘flats.’ They tell 
each other what houses are ‘ good,’ and arrange their districts so as not to 
interfere with each other.” 
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He then goes on to describe some twelve different classes of 
vagrants, Amongst them are— 


“1, Men who go about the country, almost naked, begging clothes or food. 
They get about 3s. a day. They have good clothes at their lodging-house, 
and travel in them from town to town, if there are not many houses in the 
way. Before they enter the town they take them off, as well as their shoes 
and stockings, put on their Guernsey jackets, send the bundle and the 
woman forward to the lodging-house, and commence begging at the first 
house they come to... .. These fellows always sell a gift of clothes.” 


Labourers have been known to go to the vagrants’ lodging-houses 
to purchase for their own use the meat and refuse food which they 
could obtain there at a cheap rate. One witness related the case of 
an agricultural labourer sitting by the roadside eating dry bread 
with a little cheese, when a passing vagrant, seeing he had no meat, 
offered him some which he had obtained by begging from the neigh- 
bouring houses of the gentry, from whose doors the labourer said 
that he or his children, who were known to be industrious, would 
have been spurned had they attempted to beg. 

In a discussion in the House of Commons a few Sessions ago, Sir 
Henry Fletcher, speaking with great authority as a chairman of a 
Board of Guardians of many years’ experience, declared from his own 
knowledge that “‘ The vagrancy system was the curse of England, .... 
In the southern shires there was a regular track for these vagrants. 
Day after day, week after week, he had seen these men tramping 
along the roads, being nothing but a nuisance to the labouring 
classes, whom they jeered at as they passed, and chaffed them, ask- 
ing why should they work when bed and board could be had for 
nothing? . . . . These men went to the door (of a cottage) under 
pretence of asking for a glass of water or a piece of bread; but, in 
reality, they intimidated the poor women to such an extent, that, 
being in constant danger of their lives, the tramps were absolutely 
a perfect misery to them.” 

This discussion was shortly after followed by a measure which 
enacts that a casual pauper may be detained until nine o'clock on 
the second day after his admission, or on the fourth day if he has 
been admitted more than once during the month ; and in both cases 
he must have performed the work appointed to him. Formerly he 
could claim his freedom the next morning after his admission, so 
that he could, and often did, just spend his days loafing, stealing, 
and begging, and at night, having hidden the proceeds of his day’s 
industry, demand food and shelter until next morning, when, after 
two hours’ work in return for supper, bed, and breakfast, he was 
discharged to play the same little game till night. 

The working of this Act illustrated the great difficulty there is in 
dealing effectually with vagrancy, until we frankly admit the prin- 
ciple of discriminating between the professional tramp and the 
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‘genuine poor wayfarer travelling in search of work. For there are 
some such genuine poor travellers. And it would be senseless 
cruelty to deal harshly with honest poor men who may be driven by 
hardship to seek an occasional night’s shelter on their journey. 
Almost all professional tramps are beggars, though some beggars are 
not tramps. Amongst the “casuals” there are, as we have said, 
very often some genuine poor who deserve our help and sympathy. 
But Mr. Ribton-Turner is no doubt right in laying down emphati- 
cally, and without qualification, that “the deserving poor never beg, 
and prefer to die rather than incur such a degradation.” In the 
course of his experience, which embraced many thousands of cases, 
he declares that he has never yet met with a beggar who was driven 
to beg by sheer want or misfortune, nor did he ever find any one else 
who had met with such a case. If the public could only get that 
into their heads, their hearts would not be wrung by the lying tales 
of woe and the dramatic sights of misery so often to be met with in 
our streets and country roads; while charity would find its way more 
abundantly to those who are worthy of it, and capable of being per- 
manently benefited by it. But it is almost a hopeless task to try to 
get these truths recognized by a thoughtlessly charitable public. 

We can only glance hurriedly at a few of the innumerable devices 
which, under slightly varying forms, generations of mendicants have 
found most effective for gulling the good-natured. 

Lurk is the technical term for the principal modern varieties of 
begging. Mr. Ribton-Turner mentions the following well-known 
varieties, most of which may be seen any day in any large town :— 
The fire lurk (pretended losses by fire), the shipwrecked or disabled 
sailor lurk, the accident lurk, the sick lurk (pretended illness, some 
tie up their arms in a very clever way, others remain in bed simulating 
illness while they send out their companions to beg for them), the 
foreigners’ lurk, the frozen-out gardener’s lurk, the family-man lurk 
(parading a number of children in a state of feigned destitution), the 
lucifer or bread-and-butter lurk (dropping in the mud, or otherwise 
damaging by an apparent accident, boxes of matches, slices of bread- 
and-butter, &c.), the deaf and dumb lurk, the collier’s lurk (pretended 
loss of employment through an explosion), &c. Then there is the 
“shallow cove,” or “shivering Jemmy,” who goes about half-naked ; 
the “ high-flier,” who simulates the broken-down gentleman, officer, 
or tradesman. It will be noticed how they utilize human suffering, 
and play upon the sentiment of humanity. “The pursuits of the 
vagrant are of the most protean character. One day he is the 
‘lurker,’ another day he is the ‘crocus, or ‘sham doctor,’ selling 
potions flavoured with salt, or some form of nastiness, or ‘ vegetable 
pills’ obtained ready-made from the rabbit-warren, and rolled in 
flour; or he is the card-sharper of the public-house and race-course, 
or he is the hopepicker just returned from the country with ‘ genuine 
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ketchup’ made from ‘cattle-market mushrooms’ (i,¢., decayed pig’s 
liver), or he is the sham smuggler, who sells brandy or tobacco, the 
samples of which are genuine, but the bulk of which consists prin- 
cipally of coloured gin, or hay.” Or he brings ducks, eggs, apples, 
potatoes—all much below market prices—which are found too late, 
by the eager household economist, to be totally vile and worthless. 

“‘There is hardly,” says Mr. Ribton-Turner, “a source of human 
suffering, or a passing calamity of any magnitude, which these 
rascals do not endeavour to turn to their own advantage.” 

We shall call in a tramp of unrivalled experience to put the 
finishing touch to our sketch. Mr. G. A. Brine (who had been sent 
to gaol in every county in England except two), writing in 1871 to 
a friend of Mr. Ribton-Turner’s, relates some of his own experiences. 
He says :—* In reply to your first question, I left Sherborne to seek 
employment at my trade (that of a butcher), and not succeeding for 
a time, I soon discovered that more money could be got without 
work than with it. What knowledge I lacked was soon instilled 
into my mind by professional vagrants.” 

He then gives some instructive details of the swindling tricks 
and “lurks” by which he managed to maintain himself, and then 
goes on:—“ Mr. Ribton-Turner wants to know my opinion of 
the casual wards I have visited. Now, I have visited but very few 
—I think I could swear that I never was in twenty different ones 
during the twenty-two years I was rambling—but I am fully 
convinced that they all tend to foster vagrancy. Even such places 
as Oxford, Cambridge, Bath, Rochester, Norwich, and Hastings, do 
more harm than good; for out of every ten tramps there are nine im- 
postors, or professional tramps. You may think this is saying too 
much, but I am sure this is the truth. If there was no relief to be 
had, there would be no vagrants. The difficulty lies in distinguish- 
ing between the honest working-man and the rogue. Now, the 
distributors of Watts’ Charity in Rochester seem to pride themselves 
upon their own sagacity on this point. I have been a recipient of 
Watts’ no less than eight times, so I leave you to guess whether 
they relieved a deserving customer in meor otherwise. In Norwich, 
at, St. Andrew’s Hall, it is the same. I once gave my ticket, which 
I had obtained there, to a poor blacksmith, who had been refused 
one. The reason he had been refused was because he was not 80 
consummate a liar as I was. If he had been a trading liar, he 
would have gotten his bread, cheese, beer, and bed, valued at eight- 
pence.” 

Again: “Mr. Ribton-Turner and his colleagues will never deal 
effectually with vagrancy unless they begin at the right end. Let 
them, or the legislature, suppress two-thirds of the common ‘ padding- 
kens,’ or low lodging-houses. These are the great receptacles of vice 
in its most repulsive aspect. It is there the supply of vagabonds ‘is 
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manufactured—ay, in the very womb; it is there they dispose of 
their ill-gotten gains, for great numbers of them are regular ‘fencing 
cribs, and great numbers of them will not lodge a working-man at 
all, if they know it, lest he should divulge their secrets. And all 
lodging-houses ought to be under stricter police surveillance. Again, 
sir, you know, or ought to know, that the greater the villain the 
more plausible is his tale, and the more assured, invincible impudence 
he possesses the likelier he is to attain his ends, at least with people 
who are little acquainted with these mysteries—for rogues don’t 
care to deal with rogues—in truth, they will never trust each other ; 
and I assure you, sir, the gullibility of the British public is so 
great, and their hearts so finely susceptible to what they believe to 
be a tale of genuine distress, that their generous benevolence is |, 
unbounded. They don’t like to be imposed upon; but, as I said 
before, the rogue, liar, and impostor, practised as he is, soon con- 
vinces them that he, at least, does not belong to the cadging 
fraternity.” 

The following from the same authority is amusing as well as 
instructive :— 

‘‘SHERBORNE WorkKuowssE, April 12, 1875. 

“ HonoureD Sir,—In compliance with your request, I will now endeavour 
to describe to you some forms of ‘lurk,’ in which I myself have been an 
actor. I have found that the ‘ bereavement lurk’ is a lucrative one—i.e., 
the pretended loss of a wife, leaving me with a young and helpless family to 
support. I practised the following scheme for the first time in Manchester : 
I obtained three children, two girls and a boy, between the ages of five and 
ten years, of their parents, at a common ‘ padding-ken’ in Blakeley Street 
(now Chester Street) for 3s., to ‘stand pad’ with me, from 7 o’clock 
until 12 p.m. ona Saturday. I agreed to give the children plenty to eat 
before starting, and some pence for themselves when we returned; so 
after the children had been well washed and clean pinafores put on them, 
and had been plentifully regaled with bread and butter and tea, and I had 
taught them their lesson (which was a very short one), and I had provided 
a placard to place on each of their breasts, with the word “ Motherless ” 
written in large letters upon it, we sallied forth on our expedition, and took 
up our position at one of the entrances to Shudehill Market, and there ‘ stood 
pad ’—1.¢., stood with the children by me, and did not speak unless I was 
spoken to, I had frequently to answer questions as to how long the wife 
had been dead, &c., but was not otherwise interfered with. In five hours 
{had more than 30s. given me, in silver and copper. I should think I 
drank at least a shilling’sworth of rum during the time; besides buying some 
cakes, &c., for the children, and giving them fourpence each for themselves, 
Thad £1 8s, Od. odd for myself. . 3". P.S. There are many remarks I should 
like to make respecting vagrancy. Imprimis: The motive power must be 
stopped before the machinery can be brought to a standstill. People who 
indiscriminately give alms are far more to blame than the recipients. \Until 
this truth is widely known and acted upon, mendicity will flourish. This, and 
this alone, is the greatest obstacle that impedes your progress, although, I 
should say, not an insurmountable one.” 


Now, have we not justified our description of the tramp as a 
noxious and disgusting parasite? If the reader is not satisfied we 
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refer him, for further proof, to Mr. Ribton-Turner’s book. If that 
does not suffice, then neither will he be convinced, though one rose- 
from the dead. 

What can be done to get rid of this parasite? The question has 
often been asked, and various remedies have been tried, some of the 
most drastic and severe nature, yet with practically no success. For 
an account of the whippings, brandings, chainings, enslavings, which 
for centuries formed the favourite treatment of ‘ sturdy beggars,” we 
must again refer the inquirer to Mr, Ribton-Turner’s history. There 
also the reader can see for himself how absolutely the humane 
methods of the present century have been baffled. 

More than a hundred years ago Sir Mathew Hale, in an admirable 
pamphlet, recommending the erection of workhouses, asked: ‘‘ How 
comes it to pass that in England we do not, nor ever did, comfortably 
maintain and employ our poor?” The remedy he suggested has been 
tried, in part at least, yet the evils he so clearly perceived are scarcely 
touched, and his question remains unanswered and as pertinent as 
ever. Seeing this, one might well be excused for despairing. But 
Mr, Ribton-Turner does not despair. He ventures to think that a 
remedy yet remains to be tested. 

“ Penal legislation has been tried, but reformatory legislation, 
which has been applied with good results to the juvenile vagrant, 
has not yet been extended to the adult The powers of 
detention would have to be elastic enough to admit of the speedy 
return to social life of those whose cases appear to justify it, and the 
equally speedy re-incarceration of those who abused the confidence 
placed in them.” He believes that in the majority of cases a cure would 
sooner or later be effected. But he is prepared to find a residuum 
which no effort of philanthropy could permanently improve. As for 
‘such moral lepers,” we agree with him that it is better they should 
be under a restraint, tempered only by the safeguards which they 
themselves proved to be indispensable, rather than that they should 
be suffered to roam about the world, not only to do mischief on their 
own account, but also to propagate their evil influences. 

The pecuniary saving to the community is a secondary matter, yet 
it would be large. The direct cost of gaols and workhouses for 
vagrants and beggars is an immense annual sum. The amount of 
their depredations is also very considerable. In addition, there is 
the enormous sum—certainly not less than £3,000,000 a year— 
presented to them by a gulled or thoughtless public, If this last 
sum alone, now given by kind people with the best intentions to the 
most worthless and undeserving rogues, were devoted intelligently to 
the benefit of those who are far poorer, and are honestly bearing their 
burdens in the terrible struggle for honourable existence, what untold 
blessings it would scatter through the land! What a mass of fainting 
humanity it would comfort and revive, and send forth refreshed with 
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hope, more potent than strong wine, to confront the trials which dire 
poverty makes so bitter. 

But more than this £3,000,000 a year would be saved. The cost 
of the provision now made for vagrants in gaols and workhouses 
ought to be reduced, if not got rid of entirely. ‘ Compulsory labour, 
ensured for lengthened periods without any other wage than suste- 
nance, clothing, and lodging, ought to be remunerative; if it is not 
so, it reflects discredit on the administration which fails to make it 
so.” The thorough industrial training which could be given in 
properly ordered houses of industry would be a double blessing—to 
the vagrant and to the community. Rates would be reduced, crime 
would diminish, and charity meant to bless would not be perverted 
into a curse. 





HABITUAL DRUNKENNESS. 


TE Inspector of Retreats for Habitual Drunkards, appointed under 
the Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879, has issued his seventh annual 
report. It may be remembered that under the Act, which is only 
in force for ten years, suitable persons may obtain licences for 
establishments or homes for the reception of habitual drunkards, 
Any habitual drunkard, desirous of being received into a retreat so 
licensed, may be admitted on his or her own written application, 
specifying the time during which he or she undertakes to remain in 
such retreat. After admission the habitual drunkard becomes sub- 
ject to certain necessary, but not onerous, restrictions, the principal 
one of which is that he or she shall not be entitled to leave the retreat 
until the expiration of the term mentioned in the application. The 
Act did not come into operation until January, 1880; no house was 
licensed until the following April; there are only five retreats 
licensed at present; and the reports of the Inspector are little 
more than a formal compliance with the requirements of the 
statute, especially as a discharged patient or inmate should be at 
large for a period fully equal in length to the time he was under 
control before it can be ascertained if a cure have been effected. 

Seeing, then, that the subject has been only tentatively and 
temporarily dealt with by the Legislature, I imagine that a record 
of actual experiences may not be without value as a contribution 
towards the formation of a public opinion which may give effectual 
help in the fresh legislation which Dr. Cameron now asks Parliament 
to sanction. Habitual drunkards are found in all ranks of society. 
Men of education and intelligence, of culture and scholarly attain- 
ments, even of great ability, swell the number of inebriates or dipso- 
maniacs, and, under a proper regard for secrecy, would willingly 
open their hearts and minds to those who are striving to do them 
good. It is under such an impression that the present article is 
written, and I trust that my experiences and opinions may help to 
solve a question on which it is most desirable there should be no 
doubt. 

In the first place, I ought to show that I really do speak with the 
authority I claim. On a question so purely personal and painful I 
will be as brief as I possibly can. Whether in my case drunkenness 
is (or, I hope, was) hereditary or acquired, or both, I leave to be 
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gathered frorn the following facts:—-My maternal grand-parents (I 
know from undoubted testimony) were both remarkably temperate, 
and I have no reason to suppose that a similar description does not 
apply to my paternal grand-parents. My parents died a short time 
ago somewhat suddenly, and were as hearty as persons aged eighty- 
two could well be expected to be. My mother had always been 
“ nearly a teetotaller;” my father what is called a “good liver.” 
On the other hand, my father’s two brothers, and my mother’s two 
brothers, all died prematurely through excessive indulgence in 
alcoholic drinks; and my nearest relatives of the same generation as 
myself nearly all show the same sad propensity. One cousin died 
by his own hand, while suffering from delirium tremens, before he 
was twenty-two years of age, and there is only too much reason to 
believe that one of my uncles closed his career by similar means. 
As for myself, although at home I seldom, if ever, tasted intoxicants 
in my youth, yet the use of them elsewhere was habitual with me 
from a very early age; and during my “ teens” the excessive use of 
them was not an infrequent occurrence. Indeed, before I was 
twenty-one years of age the latter practice caused such irregular 
attention to business, that the career for which I had been trained 
had to be abandoned. I entered on a new walk in life, but with a 
similar result in less than twelve months. I then came to London, 
and determined to start life afresh ; and by associating with but one 
friend, a total abstainer, I was able to be a teetotaller for nearly two 
years, not however (it is important to remember), intending to remain 
one always, but simply adopting the plan as a matter of prudence 
until I recovered my lost position. With a return of prosperity 
came a recurrence to the old habits, and during the next five years 
a succession of appointments was no sooner secured than lost, though 
I ought to observe that, by accidental and fortunate circumstances, 
each successive appointment was pecuniarily better than its prede- 
cessor. At the end of the period mentioned, I went to a tropical 
country, and for the fifth time in a life of only thirty years’ duration 
I began once again with a fair start and splendid prospects. Alas! 
the same sad results followed. My life in that country may be best 
described by the phrase “sometimes industrious, and occasionally 
sober.” It was at this period that an important change came over 
my terrible habit. Hitherto I had only drank in company, and to 
some extent for the sake of convivial companionship. Now, however, 
I drank alone, and sometimes secretly. The same series of dis- 
missals characterized my career here as at home; but the “ occasional 
industry ” of which I have spoken had given me a reputation which 
enabled me to rise high in my profession. My annual salary reached 
nearly four figures. I was introduced to royalty, and I moved in the 
best society, though certain exclusive circles were closed to me in 
consequence of the notoriety of my mania for intoxicants. At last 
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T lost that appointment, and as every door seemed closed to me, I 
came to England once more, to start life anew, and in the hope that 
the long sea voyage and more invigorating northern climate would 
give me strength to resist the craving which (I could not now dis- 
guise from myself) had such overwhelming power over me. The 
reader will have anticipated the rest. Again followed a series of 
appointments, followed by as many dismissals. My former friends 
rallied round me, and entreated me to crush the fatal habit. They 
constantly forgave my deficiencies, but at last, wearied by my oft- 
repeated irregularities, cast me off. This happened, not once, or 
twice, or thrice, but many times. I sank lower and lower ;-that is, 
I became poorer and poorer, until at length ruin to myself and family 
became inevitable, and starvation stared us in the face. There were 
a thousand motives which ought to have spurred me on to industry, 
diligence, and sobriety. There were a thousand warnings urging me 
to look forward. Illnesses that had nearly proved fatal, catastrophes 
of all kinds had failed to conjure a power to resist in the past, though 
I had hoped over and over again that each downfall would be a bitter 
lesson, to be remembered as a warning against future dangers. The 
habitual drunkard, however, is powerless to regard all warnings. His 
conscience may be as keen as his remorse is great. He may earnestly 
long and strive to do what he knows to be right. He may even be 
strong-minded in all that concerns the business of life, save in this 
one particular failing ; but as De Quincey says of the opium-eater, 
‘‘ His intellectual apprehension of what is possible infinitely outruns 
his power, not of execution only, but even of power to attempt.” 
He lies in sight of all he would fain perform, but is powerless as an 
infant, and cannot even attempt to rise. He drinks, not because he 
likes drink or likes to get drunk. He often detests the one and 
shudders at the thought of the other; but he drinks because he has 
an uncontrollable and morbid impulse to swallow intoxicating liquor. 
He may surround himself with every conceivable restriction, but in 
vain, as I shall show in the sequel; until at length the restless tur- 
bidness that is one of the punishments of habitual debauchery para- 
lyzes all the efforts of a decrepit will, and he ceases to think seriously 
on the subject. He does not dare to think on it, for if he do, it 
produces a melancholy that sends him all the sooner fo drink again. 
Ruined in every way, I obtained means to proceed to one of the Euro- 
pean capitals where I had a remnant of a professional connection. I 
imagined that new associates and new associations would be perhaps 
a sort of strength or assistance to me. It was a forlorn hope, and I 
knew it, but still it was a hope. My old friends rallied round me 
here as at home, and my prospects brightened ; but alas! in less than 
a month I was as bad asever. I became a starving beggar in the gay 
and brilliant streets, until at last I was sent by a mendicancy organi- 
zation back to England to my starving wife and children, living in 
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a house wherein was an execution but nofood. In 1875, I had dined 
with the Prince of Wales; in 1881, I dined with Duke Humphrey. In 
1876, I lived in a mansion with spacious grounds, kept my own car- 
riage, horses, and servants; in 1881, I was a penniless mendicant. 
The sole reason for this “‘ foul defeat and overthrow” was simply that 
I had become—an habitual drunkard. 

It was now that I resolved to call in outside help to support my 
hitherto single efforts. I determined to cure myself by some means 
or other, My first step was to consult acknowledged authorities on 
the subject. The advice given to me by all whom I consulted was very 
much alike, and by giving two short extracts I shall enable the reader 
to form a correct idea of the consolation I received. An eminent phy- 
sician and an authority on dipsomania wrote to me :— 

“Tf you cannot place yourself for a year in some retreat where it would 
be out of your power to get drink I hardly know what to advise you. As 
for hopelessness, many men in quite as bad a condition as you are, have 
recovered themselves. Your one chance, however, is to give up every kind 
of drink, from small-beer upwards, to steer clear of those companions with 
whom you have been accustomed to drink, and to go in as largely as possible 
for teetotal friends who will assist you in your efforts at reform. You will 
say that this is very trite and commonplace advice, but there is no royal road 
to sobriety ; and the utmost that can be done for you, were you able to place 
yourself under treatment, would be to place drink out of your reach, until 
you had such a start of teetotalism as would render further abstention com- 
paratively easy.” 


Another gentleman, a well-known social reformer, wrote : 


“Only the resolute will and the divine help which comes in answer to 
prayer can rescue one from this fearful madness, which becomes after a time 
a physical disease. Compulsory abstinence, enforced in an inebriate asylum, 
for weak-willed people is the only remedy, I believe. But I have known 
many a man, who by continual resolute effort—and a mighty effort of will it 
is at first-—has thrown off the degrading and intolerable slavery.” 

Such were the only hints I could obtain from the best authorities 
to guide me in my last supreme effort to effect a cure. I propose to: 
analyze them. ‘There can be no doubt that with certain persons, 
peculiarly constituted, “divine help ” is a tower of strength. Even 
Dr. Bucknill, who does not believe in the reform or cure of the 
habitual drunkard, and does not advocate any attempts at the task, 
admits that ‘“ We have seen in our own days a vast and sudden 
reformation under the influence of a devoted and eloquent priest.” 
The managers of the American Inebriate Asylums, too, bear testi- 
mony to the use of “ practical operative religion.” I know a Roman 
Catholic who was once an inebriate. His wife said to me: “ Dan is 
always sober for a month after he has been to the priest, but I can-- 
not persuade him to go there every month.” I know that Dan has 
now long been a total abstainer, and he assures me the secret is that 
whenever he feels the “fit coming on” he goes to the priest. In 
order, however, that a supernatural influence may be efficacious—. 
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whether it be the Holy Spirit of the Christians, the Angel Gabriel 
of the Mussulmans, or Ahura-Mazda of the Zoroastrians—the mind 
must be specially adapted and prepared to be affected by the influence; 
and by far the majority of dipsomaniacs are not in that favourable 
condition. Indeed, speaking generally, the constitution as well 
mentally as physically of each dipsomaniac, nay even his idiosyncrasies, 
must be considered in attempting a cure, and it is this fact which 
makes comprehensive legislation on the subject so very difficult, and 
deters many well-meaning men from grappling with so intricate a 
question. The “divine help” therefore is not a power or influence 
which can be taken into account when considering statutory pro- 
visions or means for the cure of habitual drunkards. By all means 
let private individuals lead to the Throne of Grace those who will 
go, and who will be strengthened thereby. All the Government 
can be called upon to do is to remedy evils by Act of Parliament: 
it cannot be expected to provide consciences for anybody. 

The advice to avoid all old haunts and drinking companions, and 
to seek new friends and fresh scenes, comes under a different category 
to the hint just dissected ; because, although like this recommendation, 
it only applies to cases where compulsory abstention is impossible, 
yet it is a reason why the impossibility should be removed. At this 
early stage of my argument the assertion may seem like begging the 
question in favour of a wide extension of the present Act. It is 
clear, however, that if a man have power of will to avoid “ haunts 
and companions ” he has power of will to avoid drinking, and is not 
therefore an habitual drunkard within the meaning of the Act. Only 
those who have not that power are those for whom the Act is in- 
tended ; and the compulsory (not voluntary as at present) taking 
away of such people from their haunts and companions is the only 
hope I can see for them. My experience, however, teaches me that 
haunts and companions have little to do with leading the dipsomaniac 
to the fatal cup ; although good companionship has a great influence 
in keeping the convalescent away from it. Asa rule the habitual 
drunkard avoids companions, drinks in solitary communion with his 
own bitter thoughts, building castles in the air, cursing every glass 
he drinks, and inwardly resolving that each particular debauch shall 
be his last. When, too, he turns away from his old haunts, it is 
to discover new and perhaps more enticing ones. The glittering gin 
palace stares him in the face wherever he turns his eyes. The publican 
is everywhere. It is the same to-day as it was in 1408, when 
Hoccleve wrote— 

“ The outward sign of Bacchus and his lure, 
That at his dooré hangeth day by day, 


Exciteth folk to taste of his moisture, 
So often that man cannot well say nay.” 


It must be remembered, too, that the publican is by law obliged to 
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serve a man, although he may know his customer to be a thorough 
dipsomaniac; and it is due to the licensed victuallers to say that 
they desire such an alteration in the existing law as will enable 
them to refuse to serve well-known drunkards (see evidence by Mr. 
Cole, President of the Licensed Victuallers’ Protection Society, before 
the Lords’ Committee on Intemperance). I may add, moreover, that 
I have seldom met a dipsomaniac really desiring to be cured, who 
did not surround himself with far more stringent restrictions than 
the simple avoidance of haunts and companions, I have myself left 
home for London, a distance of five miles, with no more money in 
my pocket than would purchase a railway ticket for the return 
journey, so as to make it reasonably impossible to buy drink. What 
has been the result? ‘The outward sign of Bacchus and his lure” 
has been too much for me. I have preferred to walk both journeys 
in order that I might drink away the money. This has happened 
not only once or twice, but on many occasions, no matter how 
inclement the weather, or how important the business upon which 
I was engaged. On one occasion, during my terrible sojourn in 
the continental city already referred to, I was three days without food. 
Nothing passed my lips but ‘water, and my head was full of thoughts 
of suicide. On the fourth morning I discovered in my pocket-book 
five cartes-postales. I sold them for eight sows, intending to buy 
bread with the money, and surely, one would think, my circumstances 
and condition were sufficient to prevent any miscarriage of my inten- 
tion. But on my way to the boulangerie I came to a wine-shop, and 
three sous went for a glass of vin rouge; a second wine-shop took 
other three sous, and I must now believe that had I possessed still 
other three sows they would have been similarly spent, but as the 
remaining two sous would not purchase drink they were invested in 
roasted chestnuts. JI have known similar occurrences in regard to 
other persons; and the advice to avoid old haunts and evil com- 
panions, however well-intentioned, is therefore of little or no avail to 
a dipsomaniac. I do not think that any one who has not experienced 
it can conceive what a drivelling slave to a morbid craving the bond 
Jide habitual drunkard really is. 

Of the advice given to me, then, there remains but the “ effort of 
the will.” But the effort of the will is a physical phenomenon, and 
is not entirely under the control of any man, It obeys fixed 
laws. Its strength or its weakness consists of the impulses which 
act upon it. There is a limit to its power. It is even conceivable 
that it alone may be a constant quantity at a time when other 
impulses of the brain are not. At any rate it is but a movement of 
nervous matter, and the proper strength and direction of that move- 
ment depends upon a healthy condition of the brain. The use of 
alcoholic stimulants (it has been proved) destroys that essential 
condition. The toxic agent acting upon the brain changes its 
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organic composition and deteriorates its function. There is a weaken~ 
ing of the controlling power of the higher brain-centres, a pollution 
by alcoholic poisoning of the source whence flows the dictates of the 
will. Indeed, there are structural alterations of the whole nervous 
system, until at length the nervous batteries become so feeble that 
not only is there no spontaneous over-flow of nervous power but no 
discharge whatever, and the will is paralyzed. When such is the 
case, every motive for prudence and restraint, all the force of dear- 
bought experience, is as nothing compared to the craving for drink. 
The sense of the most lasting interests does not move the will so 
strongly as does the relish for stimulants. The determination to 
have acts with far more energy than the determination not to have. 
To a man in such a condition the advice of his friends, his own 
knowledge and experiences, his surroundings, all motives for sobriety, 
are as nought. You may represent to the person’s mind the evil 
consequences more vividly even than they occur to himself; you may 
interpose authority, you may attempt to entice with new pleasures. 
All is in vain to overcome. The unbounded longing is supreme, 
To say to such a man, “ Make an effort of the will,” is as useless as 
to tell the fever-stricken patient to be quick and be cured. 

It seemed to me, then, that the only means by which the habitual 
drunkard could be cured was by complete and forced abstention from 
all intoxicants ; and with that object I placed myself under the Act 
of 1879, and became an inmate of a house licensed for the reception, 
control, care, and curative treatment of habitual drunkards. The 
problem arises: Does even this means cure the dipsomaniac? To 
answer the question, let us see what the habitual drunkard really is. 
I venture to offer as an exact definition of the habitual drunkard 
that man or woman whose craving for intoxicants is greater than 
the power of the will to resist drinking them, when that power is 
exerted at its maximum strength. The man who gets drunk every 
Saturday night, or who drinks three days a week, “ pulls himself 
together” and works the other three; the man whose family would 
starve on account of his unfortunate propensity but for the pawn- 
shop, and who is ultimately reduced to beggary by a continuance of 
the fatal indulgence: these are not habitual drunkards, though they 
form the class whence the habitual drunkard springs, the ground 
where he is nurtured. They are, however, drunkards pure and simple 
who drink con amore ; and as Milton, Bentham, Mill, Bucknill, and 
the Times can all be quoted to show that every Englishman has a 
constitutional right to get drunk, the authorities cannot meddle with 
such persons so long as they do not infringe the law in other ways. 
They are fit and proper objects for the work of the temperance 
organizations, and it is from such that thousands of reclamations 
are annually made, and so much good is being effected, Their 
over-indulgence is chiefly the result of a devil-may-care love of 
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excitement, induced, perhaps, by early habits and fostered by 
uncomfortable homes. ‘ 
The habitual drunkard is a different being. Dipsomania is a 
mental disease of a virulent nature, due, as Dr, W. B. Carpenter 
emphatically says, to physical causes. It is important to remember 
this, as it demolishes the notion that its victims can be cured by 
purely moral means. ew medical men deny the fact that dipso- 
mania is a disease, and of these hardly any are sufficiently earnest 
on the subject to put their views in writing; while even Dr. Buck- 
nill now and then allows an expression to slip from his pen which 
shows that his belief is very shaky. On the other hand, leading 
physicians and philosophers speak with no uncertain sound. Dr. 
Brunton believes the disease to be a form of epilepsy; while, from 
the writings and utterances of such men as Professor Bain, Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, Dr. Alfred Carpenter, Sir William Gull, Dr. 
Richardson, Dr. Cameron, M.P., and a host of others, the diagnostics 
of the disease are easily ascertainable. Dr. W. B. Carpenter (see 
Mental Physiology) lays great stress upon the fact that all nervine 
stimulants act primarily on the nervous centres; and that the 
habitual use of them so modifies their nutrition that the want of 
them produces the intolerable craving which is the common feature 
of all of them. This is the chief cause, far beyond the action through 
the stomach to be presently mentioned, as may be gathered from the 
fact that the habitual hypodermic injection of morphia produces a 
craving even more intense than the reception of it into the stomach. 
Further, all such stimulants have, says the same authority, the special 
tendency to increase the automatic activity, and at the same time to 
weaken the controlling power of the will; but it is pointed out in 
the work already quoted that, “in whatever way the exertion of 
volitional power is related to the condition of the brain, the exertion 
is interfered with by the use of intoxicating agents before there is 
any serious perversion of the automatic activity,” and the power of 
volitional control being thus enfeebled, it is easily overthrown. Such 
is the result of “the introduction into the blood of substances which 
are foreign to its composition, and which have the special property 
of preventing its normal action on the brain,” nor can the ultimate 
result ‘of such habitual contamination be wondered at, when it is 
remembered that it is “closely akin to the delirium of fevers, or 
other diseases, which is due to the introduction of a morbid matter 
into the blood, whereby a zymosis or fermentation of its own materials 
is produced, which give it a poisonous action on the brain.” Again, 
Dr. Richardson and Dr. Bucknill both point out that the cerebral 
capillaries become dilated and thickened, their functions thus dete- 
riorated, and the result is cerebral atrophy and mental decay. The 
brain and nervous system are very sensitive, and are peculiarly liable 
to structural changes from the action of alcohol drawing upon the 
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nervous power without contributing to it, the effects of which are 
often seen long after alcohol has been abandoned and regular habits 
adopted. The result is (quoting Bucknill in preference to others for 
obvious reasons) “ that strong drink does often cause disease of the 
nervous system, with disturbance of its mental functions,” and does 
“also give rise to the passion for drink ;” “these are facts which 
can admit of no doubt.” 

The results of the primary action of alcohol on the brain and 
neryous centres are supplemented by its action on other organs of 
the body. The effect of imbibed alcohol is to induce an excessive 
secretion of mucus in the stomach, producing a catarrhal condition 
which in itself causes a drink-craving. The over-excitement of any 
organ is regularly followed, sooner or later, by depression of its 
functional power, and thus, at the very outset, alcohol tends to lower 
the system. It is necessary, too, to health that the muscular system 
should be supplied with blood containing oxygen; but “ alcohol con- 
tinuously taken sets up a peculiar action in the red blood-corpuscles, 
diminishing their functional activity as oxygen carriers, and, if 
Binz be correct, diminishing the movements of the white corpuscles, 
on which tissue-growth depends” (Bucknill). The direct result of 
the prolonged circulation through the system of blood so changed 
is well known. It loses its life-giving power, being inadequately 
nourished ; it becomes charged with carbonic acid, biliary matter, 
urea, and other substances, and disorders the action, and deteriorates 
the structure, of the liver, kidneys, and other organs; and thus 
induces a perverted or imperfect condition of all the nutritive 
functions. 

The meaning of all this is that the habitual drunkard is a being 
who has undergone a structural change for the worse of the tissues 
of several of the most important organs of the body; and has, so to 
speak, been burning the candle at both ends, for he has created a 
desire, having previously weakened his will to control it, and his 
physical strength to withstand it. In these circumstances it is not 
difficult to imagine that the volitional power becomes as weak as 
described in a previous paragraph. The vital depression, the lower- 
ing of the system, a weakened will and a perverted intellect, act and 
react on each other; and thus, while the craving is increased, the 
power of resistance is diminished. Control over the current of 
thought is destroyed, and the mind is in such a state that all 
motives of whatever kind lose their power. However responsible a 
man may have been at first, he ceases to be so when he has reached 
this stage. The positive inaptitude to exertion becomes physical 
not moral, A man may, of course, be vicious as well as diseased ; 
but, excepting that, the vice and sin are the result and expression of 
his mental and physical malady. Drinking has, then, become the 
supreme law of the man’s being. ‘There comes a time,” says Sir 
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William Gull, ‘ not only in drinking, but in all other habits, when 
habit becomes a second nature. That is a large statement, but it is 
so.” Such, then, is dipsomania, couched more in the language of 
authorities than in my own; and it seems to me therefrom, that 
those who deny the existence of the disease can only do so by 
believing that in this particular instance the ordinary laws of cause 
and effect are suspended. 

The very description of dipsomania suggests itscure. “It is per- 
fectly clear that this disturbance of purely psychical action is pro- 
duced by agencies purely physical” (Carpenter). Let, then, the 
physical agencies be withdrawn. The dipsomaniac is as much in a 
state of disease as is a man in a fever; and the one can be prevented 
by the avoidance of the cause, the withdrawal of which is also neces- 
sary to a cure, just as much in one case as the other. The evil of 
drunkenness begins in an inherited or acquired injury of the organism. 
Dr. Alfred Carpenter informs me that so subtle is the poison that it 
may be conveyed to the offspring if at a particular moment either 
parent, though not intoxicated, has alcohol within the system, produ- 
cing a child liable in after-life to drink-craving, paralysis, epilepsy, or 
hysteria. If this be so, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
majority of cases of dipsomania have there their origin. But whether 
the defect be inherited or acquired matters little. There it is, perhaps 
dormant, but at any rate so inflammable that the slighest taste fires 
it. It should never be forgotten that one glass is sufficient to conjure 
the longing into being. The cure lies in the prevention of any pos- 
sibility of such contact, or, if it have taken place, abstention for such 
a length of time that the craving dies out for lack of sustenance. 
As has been pointed out, moral suasion cannot affect anything when 
once the train has been fired. One might as well endeavour to purify 
a polluted stream by conjuration. Any attempts to rely upon motives 
renders the efforts fitful, uncertain, and therefore inadequate. There 
must be a strong and decided initiative. A gradual “ toning-down” 
is fruitless, as I and many others can testify. You cannot, as De 
Quincey points out, stop drinking alcohol, step by step, as you can 
opium, drop by drop. The decision that is final should be initial. 
The only cure is an absolute cessation from drinking, accompanied, it 
is important to add, by an earnest desire to be cured. ‘The “ desire 
to be cured” is an essential condition, and where it does not exist 
must be created, or all efforts will prove futile. Each day of absti- 
nence, backed by the effort of the will, renders that effort less and 
less irksome. To quote Professor Bain: “ What the individual has 
had to act so many times in one way brings on a current of nervous 
power, confirming the victorious, and sapping the vanquished, impulse.” 
A decision of the will never goes to sleep, and ‘“‘ when the volition is 
80 strong on the point as to operate on all occasions for a lengthened 
period, the plastic force adds a concurrent power that supersedes the 
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necessity of high resolve”—1.e., the individual becomes strong-willed 
by habit, which, as Sir Wm. Gull points out, becomes second nature. 

I have written boldly and confidently in the paragraphs imme- 
diately preceding, not only because of the great authorities I have 
quoted, but because all my own experience and observation point 
in the same direction, When I entered a retreat, I found there 
eight inmates, half of whom had, sincerely and seriously, resolved to 
be cured ; while the other half chafed under the restraint to which 
they were subjected, were ready to succumb to the first temptation, 
and, indeed, exercised their ingenuity to devise means and opportuni- 
ties for surreptitiously indulging their unfortunate longings. With 
the former class there is little difficulty. A very few weeks are suffi- 
cient to enable them to be trusted with much more liberty than can 
be allowed those of the other class, In two or three months they 
may be permitted abroad with money in their pockets, and even 
allowed “on licence” for a few days to visit their friends. All such 
cases I know of have been discharged, cured after residence in a 
Home for about six months, although their condition when they 
came was “very bad.” There was in these cases not only an earnest 
desire, ab imo pectore, but an adequate motive. Where both these 
forces exist, a cure is effected in a very short time, Where only the 
former exists, a longer period of abstention is necessary. I have 
before me a letter from a cured dipsomaniac. He returned to a life 
peculiarly one of temptation, for his business takes him all over the 
Continent, and his life is really a life in hotels, He writes to me from 
Monte Carlo: 


“Tam pleased to learn that you are staunch, and I most sincerely trust 
you may always continue so, The difficulty is in the first few refusals ; after- 
wards all other refusals are easy, and abstinence becomes your natural habit. 
As for myself, I have remained steadfast through all temptation. The carte 
des vins no longer possesses any charms for me, and champagne may be as 
brut as it likes, it does not attract me.” 


This is from a gentleman forty years of age, who had been a drunkard 
for nearly twenty years. His truthfulness is unimpeachable ; he was 
five months in a retreat, and he has now been many years living in 
continental hotels. 

Patients of the other class are far more difficult to deal with. In 
the present retreats every possible attraction is provided to divert their 
attention from their past folly. Newspapers, magazines, and books; 
billiards, lawn-tennis, rowing, sailing, riding, and fishing; cards, 
chess, draughts, music, and society. Every possible divertissement 
is provided, but in vain, when there is no adequate motive and no 
real desire. It is almost impossible, on every occasion, to prevent 
their obtaining access to drink. They may be kept without money 
or jewellery as far as the proprietor of the retreat is aware; but 
affectionate relatives in mistaken kindness sometimes supply them 
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with means, probably obtained by specious but plausible excuses, or 
the servants of the establishment may be amenable to promised bribes, 
although they are liable under the Act to heavy punishment if they 
assist an inmate to obtain drink, I have known patients buy drink 
on credit, though a licensed victualler sells to them at great peril, 
and it is not unusual for a man when “ out for a walk” to give his 
companions the slip, pawn his waistcoat, and indulge in a debauch. 
T have know them even row out in a boat and beg Hollands from 
a passing schooner, It is one of the great failings of the present 
Act that the proprietor is practically powerless to prevent this kind 
of conduct. I think, however, that the Home Office could render 
more assistunce than it does by a more stringent construction of the 
Act. It ought, for instance, to refuse a license unless the retreat: is 
situated within grounds, and is far removed: from a public-house or 
a pawnbroker, nor should the licensee be allowed to take inmates 
who are not under the Act, and who therefore refuse to submit to 
rules of necessary stringency. It should be impossible for an in- 
mate ever to obtain intoxicating drink, and in no retreat is this condi- 
tion always fulfilled. At present the proprietor of a retreat is often 
powerless to exert the authority he possesses. He may intercept 
letters he suspects contain money, as he has the power to do; he 
may search the pockets, boxes, and drawers of a troublesome patient; 
he may forbid an inmate ever to be ont of sight of himself or his 
officers; he may surround him with the most stringent restrictions 
and the most enticing influences. The self-willed patient can laugh 
at all this. He is (as a rule) of age; is himself paying for his 
sojourn; and, if he is uncomfortable at the restraints imposed upon 
him, ‘he can refuse to pay for a longer sojourn. Perhaps if the 
proprietor enforced the patient’s written application for admission, 
he could recover payment for the whole of the period stated therein ; 
but a proprietor would hardly care about going to law with every 
refractory drunkard who entered his establishment. Nearly all the 
retreats at present in existence are private speculations. The pro- 
prietor has invested his capital in the speculation, and he naturally 
looks for a reasonable profit for the risk to which he subjects his 
money. This isa most important factor with those who are even most 
philanthropically inclined. The pecuniary interest, therefore, which 
the proprietor has in each of his patients is a premium upon a lax 
interpretation and application of the Act. I have been informed of 
one proprietor (not under the Act) who rather rejoices when one of 
his inmates becomes intoxicated, as it enables him to charge for 
“ extra attendance,” and I know of another proprietor who to humour 
a patient invited him to a luncheon of stout and oysters. The same 
proprietor, too, often entertains his private friends, and the empty 
bottles in the morning show that the party has not by any means ab- 
stained from intoxicating drinks. I am convinced that in those difficult 
83 2 
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cases where patients have not the desire to be cured (on which such 
great stress is properly laid), and where no adequate motive exists, 
there will be few effectual cures, if the proprietors of retreats are pecu- 
niarily interested in pandering to the foibles of their inmates. 

It remains to consider how long abstention is necessary to effect 
a cure, The question is a difficult and intricate one. The only 
tule that can be laid down is that there should be time for the 
morbid conditions to wear out, or, as Dr. Alfred Carpenter expresses 
it, “until the time arrives at which all the tissues of the body have 
been changed, and a new tissue laid down in its place.” This 
period is different in different individuals, and depends also upon 
the nature of the case. During the first month of my abstention 
from intoxicants I had frequent longings. I often felt that a morning 
petit verre, or a brandy-and-soda, or dry champagne in a glass 
rinsed with Angostura bitters, would have put new life in me, while 
a glass of absinthe-gommée as an appetiser, or a bottle of bitter 
beer, or a glass of wine after dinner, or spirits at night as a com- 
panion to a cigar, were not thought of without regret, But now I 
have no such feelings. In other persons this change has not been 
brought about until after the expiration of a longer period. Some 
may perhaps be cured in six months, others in twelve, others require 
the persistence of two, three, or four years. The question is one 
for competent authorities to decide with a full knowledge of the 
facts before them. The great point is to take care that the period 
of abstinence is not too short. “If the power applied in the first 
instant is inconsistent or merely occasional, and if the periods of 
indulgence are admitted to break the career of the learner, there is 
little hope of attaining the consummation desired.”. The enemy is 
only baffled not dispersed. ‘‘ Years may be wanted to arrive at this 
point (i.c., cure), but sooner or later the plastic element of our nature 
will succeed, not, however, without the two main conditions of an 
adequate initiative and an unbroken persistence,” 

The foregoing experiences establish, to my mind, two propositions: 
(a) that dipsomania is a disease of the mind, due to physical causes, 
the victims of which are incapable of managing themselves or their 
affairs; and (b) that total abstinence from alcoholic drinks for a 
prolonged period is essential in order that a cure may be effected. 


An HasituaL DRUNKARD. 





ENGLAND WITH ALL HER FAULTS. 


Wit all her faults; and some others, 

On the principle of the old proverb that listeners hear no good 
of themselves, it might be maintained that the gift of seeing our- 
selves as others see us, however salutary a discipline it might be, 
would still be a discipline ; and had Burns’s prayer been answered, 
the result would be by no means pleasant all round. Although it is 
not proposed to attempt any very deeply philosophical treatment of 
this question just here and now, we must not be accused of mere 
persiflage in adding that to see ourselves as others saw us in the 
past is not always so unpleasant, or so devoid of present amusement, 
or, at all events, so barren of pastime; especially if those others 
sometimes saw us not as we were at all, but as they thought we 
were, and as we know better that we were not. 

The old-fashioned typical Frenchman—of the time-dishonoured 
Leicester quarter of London—and his particular theories about 
John Bull, have generally entertained the English rather more 
than they have assuaged the haine of his own fellow-countrymen ; 
and so a few French books of English travel, now well over a century 
old, and much out of the common, may afford us matter for reflec- 
tion which need not be of a too uniformly solemn cast. 

The earliest of these volumes is a Picture of London, reprinted 
in 1784, apparently from the old Courrier de l'Europe, but taken de ° 
visu in 1755-6, as well as can now be discerned, by one “ Councillor 
Bonneau, the philanthropist of Berne.” In his love of mankind he 
was not universal, but drew the line at the English, vituperating 
them at times after a fashion which can only be described as rabid, 
when it is not incoherent. Was it in the Musical World that, some 
thirty years ago, there appeared an amusing skit in the form of a 
spurious French café-concert song, which began :— 


& A bas les sacrés Rosbifs! 
Jean Bool a terre! 
A bas leurs femmes 4 vendre ! 
Au feu Leycester Square!” 


The rest is now silence, except the chorus, which looked effective 
enough, and ran :— 
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“ Pif, pouf, paf! ’alf-an-alf! 
Mais, grace, Goddam!” 
This ditty hits off the Bernese philanthropist’s frame of mind to a 
nicety. 

The second book we have in our purview is a Philosophical 
Voyage to England, in 1783 and 1784, by a French Huguenot 
named De La Coste ; and the third, which may supply an occasional 
antistrophe, is also a picture, a Tableau of England, by a captain 
in the service of the great Frederick, named Archenholz, with whom 
the English were in comparative favour, and who, in knowledge of 
the race and of the country, was immeasurably in advance of either 
the Swiss or the Frenchman. Bonneau was in London in 1755 and 
1756, but outraged, in common with all Europe, by the “ piracies ” 
we then practised on French shipping, he returned to Berne, shaking 
the dust off his feet. Another and a more personal, proximate, 
reason for this flitting might, by those who read between the lines, 
be gathered to have been that dread epidemic which Rabelais so often 
joked about, and which was known to the faculty so early as Panurge’s 
time as lack of money. We read, for instance, in some of Bonneau’s 
notes: “ Wages of a preceptor—as little as possible; of a travelling 
tutor—promises first, and the river of Lethe afterwards; a lesson 
from a language-master (a barber, a valet, or a Swiss), three livres ”— 
say half-a-crown. ‘These bitter entries scarcely lead to the con- 
clusion that he found his time was money in London. But still he 
harps upon the piracies; and king, people, and parliament were all 
seized with a pitiable delirium on the pompous declaration of war 
against France. 

This was the war which arose out of the contest between the 
colonists of both nations for supremacy in America and in India. 
Louis XV., while protesting his peaceable intentions, sent a fleet from 
Brest up the St. Lawrence, and England sent Boscawen after him, 
with the immediate result that Captains Howe and Andrews, in the 
Dunkirk and the Defiance, captured the Alcide and the Lys and 
£8000 off Cape Race in April 1755. Whereupon Louis recalled his 
ambassador from St. James’s, and we sent out two fleets in July and 
October under Hawke and Byng ; built twelve frigates and sloops in 
private yards by the month of August; and took up twenty-four 
merchant ships and twelve colliers to convert into men-of-war. 
Hawke's simple orders, given without any declaration of war, were 
to take or destroy every French ship he could find between Cape 
Ortegal and Cape Clear; and before the end of that year of 1755, by 
means of what Bonneau and the Dutch too and others, not without 
some show of justice, called piracy, there had been brought into 
English ports 300 French vessels and 8000 French sailors ; and the 
insurance rate on their shipping had gone up to 30 per cent. All 
this was, as has been said, without a declaration of war, and im 
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reprisal for Louis's duplicity, and for the French and Indian attacks 
in America. That the measures were considered pretty strong even 
by ourselves, is proved by the fact that the captures were only “seques- 
trated,” instead of being sold and divided as prize-money ; and war was 
not in fact declared until March 1756. But these measures, as Mr. 
Adams observed later in the House of Commons (March 15, 1782), 
secured the success of the war, by depriving France of her 
merchantmen and her sailors, a blow from which she never recovered 
during the course of the hostilities. And thus it was that Wolfe 
was enabled—though they bit dust together—to dispose of Montcalm 
in the West, while Clive settled accounts with Dupleix. 

Bonneau furthermore alleges, that in the high fever of maritime 
preparation—fortunately a recurrent complaint in this island— 
“the thirty judges who formed the tribunal of Doctors’ Commons” 
—our fine old fossils the proctors, to wit—armed four corsairs (read, 
privateers) of from thirty to forty guns, which cruised in the Channel 
for the seven years of the war, seized indiscriminately vessels of 
every flag (a clear misrepresentation, for the French tried to hide 
themselves as ‘“‘neutrals”), and brought them to London. The 
decision on the prizes rested with the water-sharks, as proctors— 
Bonneau alludes to the Admiralty Court, of course—and when, by 
good luck, a ship was now and then released, the owners found 
themselves ruined by the same proctors’ costs, as land-sharks. 
Pleasant, except for the losers; and perhaps a trifle wrong, In 
the first two years of the quarrel, according to a French source— 
the Baron de Sainte-Croix’s Puissance Navale of England (1786)— 
the French merchants had lost 510 ships, without counting coasters 
and whalers, while marine insurance rose to 45 and 50 per cent., 
and finally became impossible at any premium. In the four years 
from June 1756 to May 1760 (still, according to Sainte-Croix— 
Jas est ab hoste docere even statistics) we had absolutely seized and 
destroyed, or ransomed, the extraordinary number of 3000 merchant 
vessels. Of these 950, of which 240 were French privateers, became 
English ships, According to a calculation of Smollett’s, who was a 
competent naval authority, we had taken or destroyed between 1755 
and 1760 the great number of eighty-four French war-ships, mounting 
no less than 3436 guns; while we ourselves lost in the same time 
and manner only nine men-of-war, armed with 216 guns. The total 
strength of our Royal Navy rose pari passu from 241 to 421 vessels 
of all rates; and the mercantile marine tonnage sprang from 610,000 
to 1,136,000 tons. Here is the place to make a prophecy of Waller’s 
sounding panegyric on Cromwell :— 

“ Lords of the world’s great waste, the Ocean, we 
Whole forests send to reign upon the Sea.” 
But all the same, the seven years’ war of that generation added at 
least sixty millions to the national debt, which the present generation 
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has to grin and bear, or convert as best it can. If there be any 
satisfaction to reflect upon it, the same war, according to the 
Chevalier d’Eon’s authentic and competent Loisirs (vol. xii.), cost 
France forty-four millions sterling of actual avowed coin in “‘ extraor- 
dinaries” alone, beside all her chief colonies. The net upshot of 
the whole struggle was, of course, the Peace of Paris in 1762-3, 
_ which gave us India, the pagoda-trees, and “more curricles;” as 
well as Canada and beaver-hats, and furthermore laid the foundation 
of our own fatuous American War. 

But we have plunged our travellers into the whirl of English 
events, without bringing them to London. The packets which in 
1755 crossed over from Calais to Dover were English, and they 
naturally continued so after we had swept the seas and made the 
peace of Paris. To take another couplet from Waller— 

‘“‘ The sea’s our own, and now all nations greet 

With bending sails each vessel of our fleet.” 
By 1783 however, after the fiasco of our insane internecine war with our 
own American colonies, the Peace of Versailles had brought us some- 
what lower—at the cost, too, of another hundred millions of debt— 
and the Calais packets were half of them English and half French ; the 
mail-boats alone were solely English. The fare across the channel 
was twelve livres, or ten shillings; but a party could hire a boat all 
to themselves for five louis—say £4. The sailors on the packets 
expected half-a-crown from each passenger, and if the coin was not 
forthcoming, neither were the poor sea-sick foreigner’s “ traps.” 
Each individual human French monument of the terrors of the mal- 
de-mer, if he was well-advised, called out on landing, as loudly as he 
was able, for “le sieur Marie!” a very honest, big, pleasant-looking 
Frenchman, who paid the porters, passed you through the Customs, 
where you gave the searcher a crown-piece when no one was looking, 
and then brought you along to his own inn, where he gave you tea; 
packing you off subsequently at one o'clock in the morning by his 
own coach, in which the fare was £1, besides twopence a pound for 
your luggage. Thirty years later, it was eighteen shillings inside 
and nine out, What with the chamber-maid, boots, drivers, break- 
fast, and dinner, the sou-splitting foreigner got out of Marie’s friendly 
clutches for some fifteen shillings—the exact sum paid both by our 
philanthropist of 1755 and our philosopher of 1783—so that 
altogether, you might put down the cost from Calais to London 
at £3. 

If you travelled post you paid a shilling a mile for seventy-one 
miles, through Canterbury, Sittingbourne, Rochester, and ‘‘ Durt- 
fort,” says Bonneau, “ d’Hertfort,” says De la Coste, who was there 
mulct in the sum of fourteen shillings for a six-franc meal. The 
technical memory has since connected this place with gunpowder. 
The postillions stopped at every public-house on the road, for a 
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drink or a stretch, unless you doubled their tips, and then they went 
straight enough. The road itself was wide and well-kept, and the 
villages thereon handsome and full of comfort, thanks to the traffic 
of “the road.” England, says the philosopher, who generalized too 
hastily, ‘‘ being a mass of mountains ”—the downs must have “awed 
his aching sight ”——“ some of sea-sand, and others of chalk and flints, 
or of rocks,” which is vague, “there is no need to make paved 
causeways ’”—these abominations which still survive in Northern 
France and in Belgium—“ and the roads are metalled (ferrés) and 
kept up at the expense of the travellers, who at each pike pay a 
penny a horse.” ‘The idea of “le macadam ” had not yet penetrated 
to his continental brain, though it had for ages before McAdam 
been common in Sweden. He (La Coste) also praised the wise 
precautions of the Government in making the waggon-wheels ten 
inches broad—Bonneau widened them to eighteen !—so as to act as 
rollers on the road; the fact being that the wheels of those wains, 
which were but five and six inches broad, with great projecting bolts, 
were, on the contrary, the ruin of all the roads, as McAdam himself 
and many other experts proved before the Committees of the House 
of Commons. Highwaymen, of course, come in for a word of men- 
tion, and the ‘philanthropist innocently recommended having a 
musquet with a big barrel—let us call it by its name of blunderbus 
—poked out of each carriage window. 

This word blunderbus, by the way, is said to be a corruption of the 
Dutch donderbus, and the word is Flemish too. Arquebus also gives us 
the same termination bus, which means a gun-barrel or cannon. Is 
it permissible to speculate that we here have the origin of the soldier’s 
“brown Bess?” The adjective brown was previously applied to the 
“brown bills ” or pikes with hooked points—bills or beaks—which 
were anciently carried by English foot soldiers, and by sailors too. 
In Anthony Munday’s Captivity of John Fouw (Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
1579) “the Englishmen showed themselves men indeed, in working 
manfully with their brown bills and halberds.” These weapons after- 
wards descended to the London street watch. In Midleton’s enter- 
taining satire, Zhe Black Book (1604), the Charlies are called the 
“‘worshipful bench of bill-men,” and in his play of Blurt, Master- 
Constable (1602), Pilcher asks, “ Which is the constable’s house ?” 
and Doyt replies: ‘‘ That at the sign of the Brown-bill.” Later on, 
Master-Constable Blurt challenges a crowd with: “Stand. I charge 
you put up'your naked weapons, and we’ll put up our rusty bills,” 
from which one might conclude that the rust was the source of 
the adjective brown. Even the watchman’s bill might lead us to 
an origin for the slang word beak for a magistrate; but we must 
quit these fancies, and return. 

At the coach-office in London they sent travellers to a lodging. 
The French were advised by Bonneau to avoid a fellow-countryman 
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named Paris, who let lodgings in Suffolk Street ; he was a grasping 
man, and, like the giants of old, eat up his customers. But in the 
same street Madame Correge had clean and reasonable rooms ; or for 
half-a-guinea a week a bachelor could be very prettily lodged on the 
second-floor in Vine Street, at No. 1 or No. 14, where were honest 
French-speaking landlords, Lodgings were cheaper in summer than 
in winter; perhaps it would be more accurate to say they were 
dearer during “the Season.” Monsieur Léonard in “Germain” 
Street and some one else in King Street, kept pretence hotels, with 
baths, were you were very dearly dealt with. The philosopher lodged 
in the “Westminster quarter,” at D Stréet, Adelphy, No. , 
as he discreetly prints it. 

Man, even foreign man in London, must eat to live; and so he 
casts about him for his dinner. For a shilling, then, he could get 
his meal at the Cannon in Germain Street, or at the Seven 
Stars in Eagle Street, where the hosts were French, and obliging 
to strangers. If he chose rather to board where he lodged, then he 
went to Madame Hamilton’s in the “ Rue de la Haye,” which is not 
an incorrect way of putting Delahay Street on French paper. Then 
again, at the cognate Hedge Lane, Charing Cross, there was the 
‘Venetian Kitchen,” much frequented by Italians and French, where 
you ordered small plates of viands at sevenpence each ; and the wines 
of Florence and Oporto, at two shillings the bottle, were very good. 
In most of the taverns, these wines were more adulterated even than 
in Paris; and Burgundy and Bordeaux were much dearer, costing 
some six shillings the bottle in 1755, when the Methuen Treaty had 
been fifty-two years at work; and after the Seven Years War, but 
before the Commercial Treaty of 1784, Archenholz testifies that a 
tavern bottle of Champagne or Burgundy cost ten shillings. But 
our philanthropist, for him it is that we are following, clearly gave 
the palm to a place in Prince’s Street, opposite St. Anne’s Church 
—which is not in Prince’s Street, by the way—where you had 
a poet’s dinner, “diné de poéte ”—the phrase is puzzling, especially 
with the added words “ a crever,” which recall that capital story of 
the two alternatives which the Yankee gave Magnificent George: 
“ Kat less, or bust!” However that be, you dined at five minutes 
past two—good appetite is ever punctual—on soup, the boiled meat 
of that soup, two excellent joints, potatoes, cauliflowers, a tart, cheese, 
salad, a pint of porter, and bread at discretion ; all for one shilling. 
The philosopher was not so knowing, by a long way; he gives but 
one bill-of-fare of half-a-crown: for pea-soup, a slice of grilled beef 
—the immortal bifteck had not yet dawned on France—two mutton 
chops, from the grill likewise, four potatoes, and the one sauce that 
Voltaire allowed the English to their seventy-two religions—melted 
butter. A decanter of port cost him another half-a-crown. 

Strong beer, at 34d. the pot, called porter by the people, was the 
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ordinary drink. Famous it was, too, far and wide; witness the sign 
of the Swan inn at Mallow, where those who ran might read : 


“This is the Swan that every morn 
Dips his head in water. 
Why should not we (as well as he) 
Drink Crawford and Beamish’s porter?” 


Nourishing, but headachey, pronounced Bonneau ; and when you 
drank a pot and a half of it (Oh ! la, la! as the French say themselves) 
you were sure to beill. Small beer at a penny (?) the pot was light 
and agreeable, but not so nutritive ; and “aele” was another much 
esteemed beer, dearer than porter, costing fourpence the pot. The 
philosopher, as in duty bound, went to a beershop to see life; first 
disguising himself—idly, O philosophus!—in an overcoat, clean 
indeed, but common to the working-classes. He planted himself 
strategically at a table, with his back to the wall in case of accidents, 
and ordered his beer. 
‘‘ And true philosophers, methinks, 


Who love all sorts of natural beauties, 
Should love good victuals and good drinks.” 


The room was:large and low, and the first thing that struck him 
as extraordinary was the scrupulous cleanliness of the place, the 
newly sanded floor, and the dazzling brightness of the pewter. 
The philanthropist had been quite carried off his feet by the same 
thing in the inns on the Dover road. “The pewter-pots,” he exclaims, 
“are dazzling, the dishes and plates and knives and forks are as 
shining as if they came out of the shop; the handsomest, richest inn 
in France, aye, even in Languedoc, cannot approach these.” But 
just in front of the philosopher at the ale-house, was a group of chair 
and watermen—porters and sailors he called them—who, to his great 
astonishment, were, with sequence and with vehemence too, debating 
Fox’s East India Bill, and showing a knowledge of politics that 
would have shamed the majority of those who passed for educated 
men in good French society. All at once, however, the scene 
changed, when a man who, with his elbow on a table near, and his 
chin in his hand, had been listening with apparent listlessness, gave 
the lie to one of the disputants. A volley of curses—some against 
the King, some at Fox—soon gave way to personalities; a chal- 
lenge was given, coats peeled, and the mill came off before the 
door of the public-house, where the philosopher—strange predica- 
ment—formed one of the ring. After ten minutes, and three or 
four falls apiece, one said he had enough—asked for quarter, as 
the Frenchman puts it—“ and what was my astonishment,” he adds, 
“when I saw the victor hold out his hand, shake the other’s heartily ; 
and they made it up with expressions of mutual esteem.” The 
landlord, who spoke French, as so many middle English did in those 
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days of our European wars, told De la Coste afterwards that drunken- 
ness was rare on working-days, and that there being neither work 
nor amusement, nor even a newspaper on Sunday, there was nothing 
for it but aimless idleness and drink. They drank for pastime rather 
than from choice, A lesson which our own rulers have long ago 
learned well enough, and would put in practice, too, if they were not 
afraid of those dog-in-the-manger, irrational, Sabbatarians, of whom 
Convocation itself is just now in a blue funk, as the whole bench of 
Bishops showed but too plainly the other day. De la Coste saw, to 
his great amazement, a poor barber fined in the Lord Mayor’s 
Court for shaving on Sunday, and the tolls were doubled and trebled 
at all the suburban turnpikes, lest a hard-worked man should treat 
his family to a healthy Sunday jaunt. 

The “ baxing-match,” as it is called a dozen times, introduces the 
subject of the ‘ watch-mans,” then, as now, not entirely severed from 
beer; for the servant-girl who left a window or a side-door unfas- 
tened at night owed the watchman on the beat a pot of that tipple. 
The poor old men wanted something to eke out their parish earnings, 
which were but 3s. 6d. a week, with candles for their lanterns. But 
tips came to some two shillings a night, and they were bribed—- 
scandals repeat themselves—by the coguines who went about in 
company, and picked the pockets of the passer-by. Knocker-wrench- 
ing was a favourite, and not purely blameable, pastime of hot youth; 
and if those antiquated nuisances were not unscrewed by the servants 
at night, they were often gone in the morning. The aspect of all the 
street- or hall-doors constantly shut and fastened struck a Parisian, 
used to the generally open porte-cochére, as extremely odd; and the 
horrid noise of those everlasting knockers was another unpleasant 
peculiarity. The rules of knocking, too, were elaborate enough, as 
most people can, in these days of electric bells, still remember. 
Captain Archenholz studied these rules, and reported that a servant 
of the house itself gave but one gentle rap, while any one else’s ser- 
vant knocked a little louder; “‘a common person” gave the couple of 
knocks which in time became the rat-tat of the postman; people 
comme il faut tapped four or five times, and the lacqueys of persons 
of quality, and of ladies of all sorts, shook the whole house with a 
rattling peal of a dozen awful blows, and often more. For the master 
and mistress of the house knocker and bell were both set going. 
Fashion, which now and then deals in small mercies, has saved us 
this one plague of town life. 

False and defaced coin and light guineas abounded, especially of 
course for the foreigner; and after the Peace of 1783 disbanded 
soldiers and sailors made the town and the suburbs so unsafe that by 
public subscription night guards were posted at every fifty (?) paces. 
These men, by way of inspiring security, were in the habit of calling 
out “ Good-nat!” a phrase which we shall not pretend not to under- 
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stand. The watch-boxes of the suburban guards on the Surrey side 
were 500 paces apart ; over the box was a bell, and the guards had 
firearms. In case of any cry for help, the nearest watchman sprang 
his rattle (in order to give the thief fair warning), and then made for 
the scene ; the next guard repeated the rattle and advanced on the 
first, and these noises and movements, rapidly executed from one to 
another all round, produced a contracting circle of watchmen, “from 
which it was difficult for the culprit to escape.” Sosaid the guileless 
philosopher ; but the thieves, and their victims too, held a different 
view of the question. If an offender were caught, he was taken to 
Newgate, before being brought up before the “Juge Fielding.” -To 
Newgate also wended his way our philosopher, in the company of a 
young lord of his acquaintance, to see the newly improved drop gal- 
lows at work. His noble friend had hired a window, but Newgate 
only afforded about a fifth of the space which had been available at 
Tyburn, whence executions had that year (1783) been removed. 
There were half a dozen criminals in a batch, who put on their own 
long night-caps, their relatives and friends pressing round. The 
philanthropist, twenty-eight years before, had seen the more primitive 
cart alone in use at Tyburn, and the kerchiefs that preceded the caps. 
The hangman whipped on the cart-horses, and the friends and rela- 
tions pulled the pendant feet—a strange way of discouraging the 
commission of murders. Women came to touch the ropes for 
epilepsy and other maladies. The philanthropist dwells upon these 
subjects ; says the culprits disposed of themselves beforehand to the 
anatomists—but the sentences did that for them—and suggests, in all 
soberness, that as hanging did not deter from crime, vivisection should 
be the substituted punishment. “A skilful observer might thus 
unveil secrets of Nature hitherto hidden from us, which might perhaps 
bring consolation to present and future humanity,’—an expression 
which, strictly, would include the vivisected convicts. One begins 
to doubt the dona fides of the “ philanthropist’s” mission. Haupt- 
mann Archenholz mentions the hanging of Lord Ferrers at Tyburn 
in 1760, when that homicidal lunatic was allowed to repair to the 
gallows in his own landau, gaily dressed in a light-coloured silve 
laced suit ; and the Prussian traveller twice repeats the strange e 
of saying that he was obliged to remain a whole hour with theg@ 
round his neck before he was cast off. The time of an hag 
correct; but it was of course after and not before death. B t How 
somewhat makes up for this by a story of two highwaymen jogging 
along Tyburn-wards, ‘“ Ah,” said the softer of the pair, ‘“ What a 
jolly life ours would be if it wasn’t for the gallows!” “Why, you 
stupid fool,” rejoined the hardened one, “that’s all that keeps the 
calling up! If it wasn’t for that machine there, why every good-for- 
nothing rip would be crowding into the business!” 

But we must endeavour to take a more general survey of the 
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views of Jean Bool, as a type—views which were aired by our trio of 
travellers. The English—the only race that has been driven to putting a 
name to that dire malady the “ splin ”—were then, and still of course 
are, enveloped and weighed down by a thick atmosphere and coal 
smoke ; they were great sleepers, not because of bodily exercise, but 
by reason of the specific density of the air—philosopher and philan- 
thropist both agree so far—and thus they rose late. But here 
Archenholz must amend the record. All the shops and warehouses 
in the City opened at eight, and everything was then in working 
motion. It was only in the sluggard West End that the houses were 
still at that hour all shut up, and the streets empty; and this was 
one of the standing gibes of the Cits against their despisers of the 
Court end. Then the English monotonously breakfasted with their 
families—what a crime !—on extremely strong tea tempered with a 
few drops of cold cream, and helped out with slices of bread and 
butter ; in fact, beer and butter swelled them out like balloons, and 
the immoderate use of tea by the middle and lower classes occasioned 
numerous maladies—not specified—which at length became incu- 
rable; an obiter dictum which recalls the schoolboy’s version and 
perversion of Cicero’s “abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit” : abiit, he went 
out to dinner; excessit, he took too much; erupit, he was sick; 
evasit, he said it was the salmon. The Prussian officer showed a 
greater sympathy with the Englishman’s powers and habits of liquor- 
ing-up when he described the winter drinks of hot beer, brandy, eggs, 
and sugar, the rum or brandy “cold, ” and the “ prodigious quantities 
of punch,” which explained the preference for a strong wine like 
port. Bonneau’s best antidote to tea was three twigs or hairs—he 
means petals—of saffron, dropped into the boiling water ; in fact, 
saffron ought to be used oftener, especially in apple-tarts and rice- 
puddings, with cloves and cinnamon; from which we may see that 
the councillor was not without: his own little fads. Regardless of 
Cowper, from whom we have perverted the title of this paper, and 
who in 1783 droned that line, or part of two lines, which by its 
ceaseless iteration was long a minor social torment, he would have 
abolished tea altogether; for if it were forbidden, and coffee were 
cheap, and port wine freed of taxes, the English people might get a 
little gayer. 

“Tt has been remarked,” he goes on, “that the English character 
has only become sad, melancholy and taciturn ”—long may it remain 
well demarcated off from the vivacity of the French chatterbox— 
‘since wine has been denied to the people by its extreme dearness. 
As long as they drank wine, suicide and consumption were unknown. 
It was Henry V. who forbade the English to drink wine without 
water after the Battle of Azincour.” But here he is inexact, to use 
a favourite modern French newspaper word; it was but a local 
general order to his army, and applied only to the heady wines of 
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Southern France, which had then to be served out in lieu of vins 
ordinaires. ‘The only way to arrest their calamitous melancholy” 
—he means madness, and is talking of Bedlam—would be “ to plant 
vines in the colonies ”—let us give him the benefit of the prophecy 
—‘“and to burn Canadian wood instead of English coal. ‘The 
atmosphere of London would then change in ten or twelve years, and 
would permit of balls and theatres on Sundays, and organs and good 
musicians in the churches, to attract and amuse the people.” Little 
he thought that the English and their coal and coke and stoves 
would, a century later, be driving out wood fuel on the continent 
of Europe. ; 
We have had John Bull’s breakfast ; let us now follow him through 
his day. Men of business spent most of their morning in the coffee- 
houses, reading the gazettes and transacting their affairs. Subscrip- 
tions—we should now say assignments of shares—assurances, wagers, 
Change, and so forth, were all thus managed, Acquaintances were 
made, bargains struck, intrigues and cabals set afoot in these neutral 
places of meeting; and every occupation—the courtier, the savant, 
the artist, the man of war—had his coffee-house of call, as to-day he 
has its modern development, his club. Lloyd’s Coffee-house in 1778 
was frequented by 600 marine insurers, who each paid ten guineas 
yearly, and the world-wide results of their intelligence department 
were displayed in their great open ledger which hundreds of out- 
siders, newsmen and others, consulted or transcribed all the day long. 
But such places were widely different from a French café: no sign of 
cards or billiards, no noise or racket, and conversation was in a low 
tone, 
As to our dinners and cookery ; a century ago merchants and the 
middle-classes generally dined at three; “Society” an hour later ; 
but the artisan’s chief meal still hung /back at one o'clock. Where 
a Frenchman -ate—and still eats—jmore bread than meat, the 
Englishman naturally gave himself a greater, perhaps because a more 
northerly, latitude in the matter of flesh. Our strictly island cookery, 
then as now, was simpler, admitted of less disguise than the French ; 
_and few cosmopolitans will, even in these modern days of wide and 
eclectic travel, withhold the suffrage of their palates from the London 
chop or steak off the ever-multiplying grid, or cry, Oh! at the 
roast beef of old England, except indeed it be in the chorus of Field- 
ing’s song. Made dishes—méts composés—were unknown ; and the 
pot, the gridiron, and the spit were almost the sole stock-in-trade of 
the women cooks, A ceremonious dinner rarely went beyond a couple 
of joints and some assiettes volantes, presumably what we used to 
call side-dishes, consisting of vegetables and (Yorkshire?) pud- 
dings: removed by a dessert of cheese or fruit, according to the season. 
The philanthropist praises, enigmatically, the “whiteness” of the 
butcher’s-meat, which, for all that, was not so nutritive as that of 
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Paris. Caréme, no mean judge, thought differently ; but theso much 
vaunted roast beef, the idol of the English, was easier of digestion 
than the French, being less compact. What he wanted to express, 
no doubt, was that it was not so tough. The vegetables, fruit, and 
salads were tasteless, and the cabbages, turnips, and spinach near 
London tasted of the coal-smoke which filled the air. Game, too, 
although abundant at thirty miles distance from London, was eaten 
on the spot in the country ; that of Picardy being preferred in the 
capital ; and we can quite believe it, when we see the way in which the 
English farmer of the present day still allows himself to be driven to 
the wall by the fowls, eggs, dairy produce, and vegetables and fruits 
of the Continent. 

Our dinner-furniture included ‘ round-handled two-pronged steel 
forks for carrying solid morsels to the mouth with the left hand, 
directly after each such morsel was cut with the right, which was 
constantly armed with a knife, and that knife broad and round-pointed, 
for use like a trowel, in taking up sauces, and so forth.” For the 
Englishman did not ply his good knife and fork by awkwardly passing 
those weapons from hand to hand like other nations; and could 
thus be detected anywhere in Europe before he opened his mouth, 
at all events to speak. The constant use of the knife in the right 
hand might, however, suggest to the ethnologist milder social 
manners in arace which could tolerate the custom without the appre- 
hensions it would naturally evoke in a country where another and a 
lethal “use of the knife” was more common. The broad, round, 
blunt point too, need not have been originally for eating peas with, 
but for inspiring safety in others. Needless to look for such reflec- 
tions from our philosopher. Neither the knife nor the fork could be 
cleansed with the napkin, according to the unpleasant French custom, 
for there were no napkins forthcoming about 1760, although they began 
to appear some twenty years later, when too had come in the custom 
of changing the implements with each plate. Archenholz considered 
that the English hurried their meal, to get to their drinking of healths 
afterwards ; and tea and bread-and-butter came later in the drawing- 
room. Several cups of tea were taken, and when you wished for no 
more you put your spoon in the empty cup. “The English have an 
infinite number of minor conventionalities ”—this is the only one the 
philosopher mentions—“ to save themselves the trouble of speaking.” 
At ten or eleven the day ended with a supper more frugal than the 
dinner. 

Another English fault, of which we have occasionally given 
instances gleaned by our travellers, is that of speaking or spelling 
very faulty English. An amusing little collection of these might be 
made. The philosopher, for example, makes us boast of the able 
campaigns of our Marleborouhg—who, be it said by the way, was not 
as old by many centuries as the “ Malbrou qui s’en allait en guerre; 
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Mironton, Mironton, Mirontaine.” We also had a satirist about the 
time of De la Coste’s visit whom we called Genning; can our fore- 
bears have been corrupting Canning’s patronymic? With a strange 
want of the bump of locality, too, our sporting characters trained 
horses for the Hay Market races; and, some forty years after his 
death, there were still extant songs and engravings about a great 
racehorse whom we called Child—“ for short,” it is presumed. The 
costume of our jockeys was “light and elegant,” and the speed of 
their mounts was so inconceivable that they had to cleave the air 
with the right arm to prevent suffocation. ‘‘ After horse races come 
those of asses. They are frequent and the bets on them numerous.” 
The peculiar mode of winning a donkey-race was clearly a mystery 
for our traveller; but he goes on: “The custom they have in 
England of not only docking the horse-tails, but cutting the ears of 
donkeys level with the head, disfigures them funnily enough ;” which 
might furnish a curious note to the passage in Peter Bell : 
“Only the ass, with motion dull, 


Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turns round his long left ear.” 


Donkeys often remind one of: Jack ashore; but Archenholz once 
saw a much stranger sailor’s amusement than riding a jackass back- 
wards—in a procession of thirty sedan-chairs preceded by a band and 


crammed one and all with singing, drinking, shouting sailors, who 
scattered money to the crowds, and wound up their jollification at 
their favourite grog-shop. 

To return to our faulty English. The peers of the realm appear to 
have assured him, with carefullest plural terminations, that they 
alone were “ nobles-mans”; and this was about the time of the 
celebrated “ procécussion” of the Duchess of Kingston before their 
house for bigamy. Many of the witnesses in this cause célébre 
came from a place we called indifferently either “‘ Shamp-Sire,” or 
“the said county of Shamp.” King John, too, signed Magna 
Charta at Running Mead, and by no means in the meadow of the 
runes. The postmaster at Ospringe, where of old one changed 
horses for Canterbury, rudely replied to a polite observation 
with a “not understander.” The most cryptic word, perhaps, 
which was thrown to our philosopher was the name we gave 
our denier, a coin worth a trifle less than two little copper 
sous. This word was “spencer;” and it is only after a prolonged 
retirement where the late G. H. Lewes’s German sought seclusion to 
evolve the Platonic idea of the camel—namely, in the inner conscious- 
ness, that one emerges with the theory that our ancestors—or our 
philosopher—arrived at this term by abbreviation, or say clipping, 
from such constantly iterated phrases as “ sixpence, sir,” “ two-and- 
sixpence, sir,” and so forth, On this the traveller improves in his 
favourite plural, printing even “trois spencers,” This stupid item of our 
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currency naturally puzzled Archenholz too, for he mentions “ un demi- 
pence,” which he probably deduced from our least common measure of 
worthlessness, “ three-halfpence.” Then we had the “opening of the 
poil” at our elections; and, according to Archenholz again, there was 
an open London space which we called “ Grod Mansfields,” which was 
near enough for a cockney. Our Swiss says that your restless, giddy 
Frenchman usually speaks no word of English; criticizes what he 
sees with unreason ; comes to London bursting with enthusiasm, and 
escapes from it a fortnight later, wearied with the only thing he has 
seen—the monotony of the streets, and confirmed in the sole article 
of his faith that out of Paris there is no salvation... The Prussian 
caps this by saying that the typical Frenchman calls everywhere 
that is not France “the North; ”: whether he be talking of Switzer- 
land, the Crimea, or Nova Zembla; while every foreigner is for the 
Englishman, indiscriminately, “a French dogg,” as a little girl of 
twelve, carrying another of five, called his befurred self in London 
streets one day. The Frenchman quoted approvingly from beneath 
a caricature the following lines, which, passable still in 1784, had 
become strangely unveracious a very few years afterwards :— 


“OQ barbares Anglois! qui du méme couteau 
Coupez la téte aux rois et la queue aux chevaux ! 
Nous, Frangois, plus humains, laissons aux rois leur téte, 
Et la queue 4 nos bétes.” 


The London adventurers of those days deserve a word, nay, several 
words; for it is in a bloated metropolis that the charlatan can test 
to the full the truth of John Sterling’s saying, that one dupe is as 
impossible as one twin. Witness the quack mentioned by this 
Archenholz, who announced a new method of cutting the nails so as 
to super-beautify the hand. His days were not long enough for all 
the dames who flocked to him. Living in a most prodigal way he 
put together a heap of money in a couple of years, and then disap- 
peared, leaving £3000 worth of debts. Archenholz also knew an 
Italian who had been a ballet-dancer at St. Petersburg, and could 
neither read nor write; but then the mother-wit of a cheat requires 
no education. A brother knave manufactured him a commission, 
and he gave himself out for a Russian colonel, In this character he 
pushed himself with the effrontery of his kind into the best London 
houses, and never left without having extracted money. The Russian 
envoy unmasked him in vain; he could in those days only warn a 
limited circle. After three years this Merry-Andrew left our capital 
with a capital of his own, which set him up in business as a mer- 
chant at Dunkirk. London was a true Tom Tiddler’s ground for 
such knights of industry. One de Champigny, sometime a colonel 
in the French service, came to London after the Seven Years’ War, 
and reduced mendicancy on the ‘grand scale to a system which he 
practised for eleven years at a stretch with perfect success. He 
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never went on foot but always in his own carriage, and frequently 
gave great dinners. His wit and tact were such that even the notori- 
ously stingy opened their purses to him, and one of his stalking 
horses—generally held in reserve—was a subscription list for his 
great History of England, of which he did actually print one or two 
volumes. 

Cox’s extraordinary enterprise, which he set going in 1771, comes 
rather under the head of lunacy than of swindling. His fixed idea 
was to combine the wealth and luxury of Asia with the mechanical 
inventions of Europe, in a series of extraordinarily artificial produc- 
tions. To realize his monster whims, he devoted a considerable 
private fortune and an imaginative bent which was far above the 
common; and loaded with his fantastic commands the most skilful 
engineers, inventors, clockmakers, goldsmiths, and jewellers in France 
and England. He thus ere long saw himself in possession of a vast 
collection of marvels and masterpieces, finished to the highest per- 
fection of the art worker's powers. Cox’s scheme was to transport 
all these to Asia, for sale to Eastern potentates. He, however, kept 
the collection—not an unfit precursor of those modern shows which 
we call Exhibitions—some niné years in London, where he charged 
half-a-guinea for inspecting it. Gold, silver, diamonds and other 
stones, were worked into all sorts of animal forms—-camels, elephants, 
and so on—which moved and seemed to breathe: birds that sang, 
ducks that swam, game that ran about in a thicket. A castle 
six feet high, which cost over £100,000, was destined for the Great 
Mogul ; and a copy of it was actually sent to Pekin for the Emperor 
of China. But debt, with its lengthening chain, fatally encompassed 
the visionary; he never could realize more than a fraction of his 
large-scale Asiatic programme ; only part of his collection ever got to 
India, and the rest was sold up in London. 

Then there appeared in 1780 that king of native quacks, the Scotch 
Dr. Graham, with his occult celestial bed, which cost, or so he said, 
£16,000. His house in Pall Mall he called the Temple of Health 
and Hymen, of which deities he proclaimed himself the high priest. 
This temple was decorated with glass of all colours, precious vases 
filled with rare perfumes, statues of the human form divine in their 
groves of Blarney costume, and the rest of it. His book on the 
Principles of Health cost half-a-guinea, and recommended clean- 
liness, moderation, early rest and early rising ; sleeping in the light, 
especially in rhoonlight ; singing, drinking his divine balm at “ only 
a guinea the bottle,” and sleeping, first at 100 guineas a night, and 
then for a £50 note, in the marvellous and celestial magnetico-electric 
bed, the first, the only one in the world, or which ever had existed. 
It was situated in the holy of holies, to the right of his orchestra and 
in front of his “charming hermitage.” It was isolated on six massive 


and transparent columns, and covered by a vast canopy of brass rods, 
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which communicated with an enormous electric machine lodged in 
an upper chamber. In the bedposts were inserted vases of ether, 
which was first volatilized and infinitely subdivided by the electric 
fluid, and then breathed with the atmospheric air by those who chose 
to pay Dr. Graham for a night’s lodging. The sheets were of purple 
and sky-blue satin, and the mattresses perfumed with the most 
precious essences of Araby. The electric cylinder conducted into the 
bed chamber, and into every part of the bed, the all-divine, celestial, 
electric fire ; the fluid which animates and vivifies everything—in- 
cluding She, and in this case He, too ; for it sounds like a vulgarized 
ante-climax to the African tale. To all this was added the melodious 
tones, or “toons,” of the harmonica, the soft sounds of the flute, the 
charms of agreeable song, and the mellifluous notes of the organ. 
The farce drew a host of wealthy gulls until 1784, when Graham, 
showing the better part of valour, sold off everything by public 
auction, and safely retired with his gains. 

But we must let our travellers come on again in propriis personis 
with their bouquet for the close. “ Rapacity and injustice,” said the 
Bernese councillor incoherently, “are the divinities of the English 
people.” Archenholz more gently admitted that in our greatest 
follies we rarely lost sight of the law. The French De la Coste 
complained of our vindictive character; but we might call Prince von 
Bismarck to the rescue, who in a late celebrated speech said the 
French hated every nation in Europe. The Prussian Archenholz, 
looking at the National Debt, which was then some 250 millions, 
prophesied our bankruptcy in the first war in which we should be 
involved. Prophet Bonneau also foretold our approaching general 
corruption, and the speedy ruin of our morals, of our lucky fortune, 
and of our so much vaunted liberties ; adding elsewhere that, proud 
and imperious as we were, we should be the prey of the first audacious 
brigand who should take the trouble to subjugate us. For all that, 
Napoleon was, some thirty years later, deported to St, Helena on 
board the sailor’s celebrated Billy Ruffian, which sailed from Torbay 
on the 8th of August, 1815. 

After all said and done, if motion be the essence of the Life of 
Nature, the mind of matter, as many, ever since the time of 
Anaxagoras, and probably before, have maintained, then may we very 
well rest content with what Bossuet once said of this right little 
island—that there was more movement on its surface and in its 
ports than even in the ocean that surrounds it. : 








THE BANCROFT REMINISCENCES.’ 


THE favour with which the Bancroft memoirs have been received— 
a first edition having been sold off on the day of publication and a 
second edition within a week afterwards—is sufficient proof, if any 
fresh one were needed, of the keen interest now taken in all that 
concerns the stage. ‘‘No actor has yet been made a peer,” com- 
plains the haughty comedian in Punch, whom his would-be flatterer 
congratulates on the increased, and constantly increasing, estimation 
in which his profession is held. Composers and distinguished singers 
have long been favoured personages; though never so much so as in 
the present day. Of this latter fact no more striking proof could be 
given than was furnished on a recent occasion, when the Princess 
of Wales and her daughters accepted an invitation to dine with 
Madame Norman-Néruda, at whose house they met in friendly inter- 
course several of the most eminent members of the musical profession, 
But the consideration now enjoyed by actors and managers—which 
is perhaps at its highest when the characters of manager and actor 
are vested in the same person—is a development of the last twenty 
years. During that time there has been an improvement in all 
things connected with the theatre; and whereas in former days the 
“decline of the drama” was a favourite subject of lamentation, all 
who are conversant with theatrical affairs will admit that it is in a 
state of full revival, There is no country in Europe where, as 
regards scenery, dresses, and stage appliances generally, pieces are so 
well produced as in England. Our actors and actresses, especially 
in comedy, have greatly improved ; and even dramatic authorship (our 
weak point in connection with our theatres) is now looking up. 

As on the stage, so in their book, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft play 
parts. They appear alternately in its pages; one filling the character 
of serious, or at least self-contained narrator; the other that of a 
narrator who: takes permission to smile, to indulge in sympathy, and 
at times to shed tears. Mrs. Bancroft tells the story of her early 
life with a charming mixture of liveliness and simplicity. She acted 
when she was but a child, and she remembers being praised by 
Macready, who gave her a sovereign, with which to buy a doll, a 


2 Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft On and Of the Stage. Written by Themselves. London: 
Richard Bentley & Son. 
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glass of wine and a kiss. She was in those days an enfant terrible, 
for she asked one gentleman who was pitted with the small pox why 
his face was like a crumpet; while, in the presence of a gentleman 
who had a blue nose, she claimed special praise from her parents 
for not making any comments upon it. 

During the height of Marie Wilton’s success at the Strand Theatre, 
two of the most popular actors in the company were Clarke and 
Rogers. Among the most devoted of Clarke’s admirers was an old 
bald-headed gentleman who, whenever his favourite actor did any- 
thing remarkable, cried out: “ Bravo, Clarke!” This*would happen 
night after night, until at last the injudicious applause, and the 
constant proclamation of his name, proved more than the actor could 
bear. Probably, too, his fellow actors thought, or pretended to 
think, that the bald-headed gentleman was either a personal friend 
or, worse still, a paid supporter of the comedian whom he nightly 
honoured in so emphatic a manner. At last Clarke had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to the devotee who worshipped him with such 
blind fanaticism. Accosting him one night at the stage door, where 
he habitually waited to see the god of his idolatry come out, Clarke 
thanked him, but at the same time begged that in future he would 
moderate both the number and the tone of his too enthusiastic 
shouts. The next night the bald-headed gentleman was seen in his 
usual place ; but when Clarke made one of his best points he remained 
silent. Clarke was droller than ever; but still no cries of delight 
were heard from the customary seat. At last Clarke’s rival appeared ; 
and he had scarcely uttered his first speech when, in a stentorian 
voice, Clarke’s former admirer exclaimed : “ Bravo, Rogers !” 

When an actor withdraws from the stage he generally does so 
because the public have become tired of seeing him act, not because 
he is unwilling to go on acting. We have, of course, a striking 
example to the contrary in the case of the Bancrofts themselves. 
But their retirement filled the theatrical world with astonishment ; 
nor is it by any means certain that they will not before long return 
to the scene of their former triumphs. Meanwhile numerous ex- 
amples might be cited of actors who have died in harness. Moliére 
received his death-stroke while playing the part of M. Argan in his 
own Malade Imaginaire ; and only a few weeks ago, at Melbourne, 
a well-known singer, Signor Federici, fell dead just when, in the 
character of Mephistopheles, he was descending from the stage 
to the regions beneath it. Among other cases of a like kind may be 
mentioned that of George Honey, who was attacked by paralysis 
when filling the character of Eccles in Mr. Robertson’s Caste. 


‘There was no time for thought; at the moment [we are told] I only 
saw that Honey, from whatever cause, was helpless. I gave the knocks and 
shook the door (as in the part) crying out to Polly, in the voice of Eccles, 
for him to be let in. The business of the scene was gone through without 
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those upon the stage knowing that anything was wrong. As the key was 
turned in the lock by Miss Roselle I gathered Honey up in my arms, and 
held his body in the open doorway, upon which tableau the curtain fell. It 
took but a moment then to make the terrible discovery that the audience had 
roared with laughter at the powerless form of a paralyzed man.” 


The popular comedian, James Rogers, if he did not expire on the 
stage, was, like Moliére, in a dying condition the night he left it. 
“T met him,” says Mrs. Bancroft, “at the foot of the stairs, when 
he placed his hand upon my arm and seemed to breathe with great 
difficulty, I helped him towards the stage, and begged him to sit 
down. A chair was brought to him, but he declined, saying in 
broken sentences, ‘I dare not—I shall never—get up again. He 
then whispered to me, ‘ Marie, dear, help me through it to-night 
—do what you can for me—I am not well, dear—not at all well.’” 
Mrs. Bancroft gently reproached him for having come to the theatre, 
but he assured her that he should be all right the next day. He 
could only walk through the piece, and Mrs. Bancroft had sometimes 
to speak his words for him. “I thought the end of the play would 
never come,” she writes. ‘‘ He would allow no one but me to help 
or advise him ; indeed at moments he became fractious, and my task 
was truly painful. Just as the curtain fell he muttered, ‘ Thank 
you, my dear. God bless you and help me.’ He sank into a chair, 
and as I knelt by his side he looked strangely at me and whispered, 
‘I am dying.’ He was taken home, where his poor little wife, to 
whom he was devoted, had been anxiously waiting for his return.” 
The end soon came, and according to a story which has at last 
become a legend, the dying actor with his last breath repeated, 
almost in the same words, the dying exclamation of a Roman 
Emperor, and, eighteen centuries later, of Beethoven: Comedia 
finita, plaudita amici! The words attributed to poor Rogers, “The 
farce is over, draw the curtain,” are, however, to be quite precise, a 
literal translation of the final speech—“ exit speech” as an actor 
might say—attributed to Rabelais: Tierez le rideau la farces et jouée. 

The volumes contain only a few of those stories of theatrical 
mishaps which are to be found in most books written by actors: the 
ludicrous effect, for instance, of a misplaced hat, a torn doublet, or a 
forgotten wig. The best of the anecdotes, however, are in the spirit 
of comedy rather than of farce. A capital one is told of Charles 
Kean, who shared with other great actors an inordinate love of 
praise : 


“During his brilliant management of the Princess’s Theatre one of the 
ballet girls, who sometimes was given a few lines to speak, and who knew 
her manager’s failing, used to haunt the wings and go into audible raptures 
over the tragedian’s acting. He was playing with great success a pathetic 
part, and tears flowed down the cheeks of the cunning girl, who eventually 
attracted personal notice from the actor. Soon she found herself promoted 
to a superior position. Her advancement was, of course, noticed by her 
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companions, and to her greatest friend among them she told her secret, 
advising the girl to follow her example. Nothing loth, number two appeared 
at the wings, and almost howled with grief through Kean’s chief scenes. 
She was, in fact 

‘ Like Niobe, all tears,’ 


when, to her amazement, he strode angrily by her, then pointing her out, 
exclaimed, ‘Who is that idiot?’ She did not improve her position, for 
since the advice of her knowing friend, the bill had been changed, and her 
manager was appearing in one of his most successful comic parts.” 


Highly interesting in quite another line, is Mrs. Bancroft’s account 
of the heroic manner in which she freed herself from a habit she had 
somehow acquired of using her right arm in a jerky manner; 

‘“‘T was much teased,” she writes, “‘about this peculiarity by members of 
the company, who would give imitations of it, which, if correct, must have 
been very ungraceful; and I was at my wits’ end to know what to do to 
break myself of it, for I had tried and failed over and over again. One day 
{I took a four-wheeled cab, and just as the man was about to shut the door, 
in desperation I put my right arm in the way, and so injured it that I was 
obliged to carry it in a sling for some days; but I cured myself of my bad 
habit, for the left arm was brought into practice; and by the time the injured 
limb was well the ugly jerky action was an eccentricity of the past.” 


The anecdotes told by the Bancrofts about themselves are generally 
better, and they are probably newer, than those related of other per- 
formers ; besides, it is of the Bancrofts themselves that one wishes 
to hear, in a book professing to be (as indeed it is) an outcome of 
their own personal experience. The stories of the late Mr. Robert 
Romer, and other minor actors who had a reputation in theatrical 
circles of being exceedingly amusing, will not, beyond a certain 
charmed circle, be highly appreciated. An anecdote, on the other 
hand of Mr. Phelps, or rather of Mr. Phelps’ “ super-master ” (that 
is to say, leader of the chorus or crowd) will be enjoyed by everyone; 
is too good to be passed over. A new “ super-master” had been 
engaged, and he had to give in Sheridan Knowles’ Virginius 
certain answers to repeated appeals from the hero of the play. 
When Virginius calls out “Friends and citizens, your hands, your 
hands!” the crowd ought to reply: “They are yours, Virginius, 
they are yours.” When Virginius adds, “If ye have wives, if ye 
-have children,” the crowd should exclaim, ‘‘ We have, we have.” 
But the new “super-master ” was very nervous, and by an awkward 
transposition gave this form to the dialogue :— 

Virginius—* Friends and citizens, your hands, your hands!” 

Citizen—‘' We have, Virginius, we have.” 

Virginius—“ If ye have wives, if ye have children.” 

Citizens—‘‘ They are yours, Virginius, they are yours.” 

It is pleasant, moreover, to meet with an absolutely new story of 
the always impecunious, always light-hearted, and, in his way, 
thoroughly obliging Charles Mathews. 
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“ At the height of his troubles, when things went-very badly, the expenses 
of the vast theatre being ruinous, Mathews, one morning, saw a ballet-girl 
in a dark corner of the stage crying bitterly, and evidently in pain. The 
ever gay comedian at once jauntily approached her (for nothing seemingly 
could dash his spirits), and said cheerily, ‘ What’s the matter, my dear?’ 
The girl sobbed in reply ‘Oh, Mr. Mathews, I am in such pain! I have 
got such a dreadful toothache!’ ‘Toothache!’ said he; ‘poor thing, I am 
so sorry. I'll let you off rehearsal; go and have the tooth out.’ ‘I can’t, 
Mr. Mathews.’ ‘Can’t, why not?’ said he. ‘I c—a—n’t aff—o—rd it,’ 
blubbered the girl. ‘Can't afford it! Nonsense!’ answered Mathews; 
‘run round the corner to St. Martin’s Lane, where you will get rid of it for 
a shilling.” ‘But I haven’t g—o—t a shilling, Mr. Mathews.’ ‘Not got a 
shilling ?’ he replied at once; ‘neither have I. But come into the green- 
room, and I will take your tooth out myself.’” 

Preferable, as a rule, to what are possibly stock theatrical anec- 
dotes (though but few of them will be known to the general public) 
are the stories Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft have to tell about those actors 
and authors with whom, in the way of business, they have been 
brought personally into contact. 

An agreeable account is given of Mr. H. J. Byron, alike remem- 
bered by his amusing comedies and his outrageous puns. ‘To what 
strange perverse courses a.man must have trained his mind for 
the familiar words Honi soit qui mal y pense, to suggest to him 
such a grotesque misreading as “On his way he madly puns; ” 
the motto devised by Mr. Byron for the comic journal which he for 
some time edited—with Mr. Burnand, Mr. Gilbert, and the late 
Mr. Tom Hood for his principal contributors. The inscription 
“ Booking Office” at the entrance to the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, 
drew from him the burlesque exclamation: “So much for booking 
?em!” We may add that a thoroughly correct pun not recorded in 
the Bancroft volumes, was once made by Mr. Byron on the occasion 
of his son’s first appearance on any stage. The young man was 
without histrionic talent, and after a single performance received an 
intimation that after the expiration of two weeks—the customary 
term in such cases—his services would not be required. ‘‘ How did 
your son get on?” Byron was asked by a friend. ‘Pretty well,” 
was the reply. “Has he had any notices?” pursued the inquiring 
friend. ‘ He has had one,” answered the facetious dramatist, “a 
fortnight’s.” Once, when there had been an unusually iong “ wait” 
before the last act of some piece, Mrs. Bancroft expressed wonder 
as to what this delay could mean. Suddenly the sound of a saw 
was heard, when Byron gravely remarked that “ they seemed to 
be cutting out the last act.” 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert and, above all, the late Mr. Tom Robertson, were 
among the Bancrofts’ intimate associates, and interesting stories are 
told of both. Mr. Gilbert has in the course of his life played many 
parts. He was once an officer in the militia, and has he not been 
painted and publicly exhibited now as a yachtsman, now as a country 
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gentleman? He was, however, before he made his mark as a 
dramatist, a practising barrister; or, in any case, a barrister willing 
to accept practice if he could get it, and Mrs. Bancroft was 
present on a remarkable occasion when the author of the Bab Ballads 
made his first appearance in Court. He was engaged, apparently on 
circuit, to prosecute an old Irishwoman for stealing a coat. 


“‘ He was very anxious,” writes Mrs. Bancroft, “ about his first essay, and 
we all assembled to hear it. Mr. Gilbert tried for a long time to speak, but 
the old woman interrupted him so persistently that he could not get a word 
in edgeways, with such polite remarks as ‘ Hold your tongue!’ ‘Shut up, 
ye spalpeen!’ ‘Ah, if ye love me, sit down!’ ‘It’s a lie, yer honour!’ 
‘ Hooroo for ould Ireland!’ &c. She jumped about, and made such a noise 
every time Mr. Gilbert attempted to speak, that the judge ordered her to be 
taken down until the next day, and as she left the dock the prisoner made a 
grimace at Mr. Gilbert which I will not attempt to describe. So, after all, 
the maiden speech never came off, and I fear we were all immensely amused 
at Mr. Gilbert’s discomfiture.” 


Mr. Robertson, who, with the powerful aid of Mr. Bancroft, did 
so much towards ensuring the success of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre 
when the new management had undertaken the arduous task of turn- 
ing it from an utterly unfashionable into a highly fashionable theatre, 
gave them his first comedy of Society, which, it is edifying to hear 
had been refused by every manager in London. This is not men- 
tioned by the authors of the Reminiscences in any spirit of deprecia- 
tion, and Mr. Bancroft admits or rather proclaims that he rejected 
Mr. Burnand’s Colonel, which afterwards, in the hands of Mr. Edgar 
Bruce, obtained remarkable success. Nothing indeed seems to be 
more difficult than to decide whether a new play, especially if it 
be the work of an untried author, will or will not succeed. Con- 
greve’s oracular remark, after reading through the Beggar’s Opera, 
that “it would either take greatly or be damned confoundedly,” 
might safely be said about most pieces, for the judgment pronounced 
on Gray’s work by the wittiest of our comic dramatists meant little 
more than that it would either succeed or fail. But Society, at the 
time it was written, was really not the sort of piece that would be 
likely to commend itself to the managers of the period, who attached 
but little value to minuteness of detail, and, far from copying in 
comedies called “‘ modern” the dress, furniture, and manners of the 
day, seemed to hold that stage personages were independent creations, 
which need not closely resemble what nevertheless they were meant 
to represent. Painted calico did duty at that time for silk, and 
spangles for jewellery. Drawing-rooms as presented by our managers 
were without the proper characteristic furniture, now deemed so 
essential. The gentlemen who appeared in them wore their hats in 
the presence of ladies, and if an officer was introduced he came on 
in full uniform. At the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, on the other hand, 
the costumes and general appearances of real life were closely 
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followed, and the high degree of favour with which Society was 
received may be attributed quite as much to the manner in which 
the Bancroft’s placed it before the public as to the piece itself, which 
is not quite original, and which is moreover not strikingly dramatic 
nor particularly like life. Indeed, with all respect to Mr. Robertson, 
who did so much towards rendering theatrical representation more 
life-like than it previously had been, one cannot credit him with the 
authorship of more than three good pieces, Society, his first work 
of any importance (apart, that is to say, from translations), was by no 
means his best, and School, which was his best, is an adaptation which 
might almost be called a translation from the Aschenbrédel of Beriedix. 
Robertson’s later pieces were not successful; and thus his good 
original work is reduced to two comedies, Ours and Caste. Both 
of them were, we hasten to say, excellent. 

Of the importance attached by the Bancrofts to correctness an 
idea may be formed from the following. “On the night of the fourth 
performance of this new play, the Prince and Princess of Wales were 
at the theatre, which we note from the fact of its being the first time 
his Royal Highness came behind the scenes and honoured the green- 
room with a visit; it being ‘also the first time we had either of us 
ever been in conversation with the Prince, whose well-known love 
of exactitude in such matters enabled us to correct a slight error in 
the Graf von Staufenberger’s uniform.” 

If the managers do not always know a good piece when they see it, 
they often in like manner fail to recognize a bad one; how otherwise 
is the production of such works as Play and M.P. to be accounted 
for? It would have been ungracious, however, to refuse pieces from 
the hand that had given to the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, such 
brilliant successes as Caste, Ours, and School, and when an author 
has once delighted the public with good work they are ready, 
on the mere chance of being pleased, to go and see whatever comes 
from his pen. Robertson, like Gilbert and Byron, was a journalist 
before becoming a dramatist, and they all three did work as dramatic 
critics. Lord Beaconsfield’s oft cited observation, that “ critics are 
men who have failed in literature and art” (a crude reproduction 
of a more acute remark to be found in one of Balzac’s novels) is not 
always true. In this particular case, indeed, we find three “ critics,” 
who, after some experience in journalism, distinguished themselves 
in literature and in the drama. 

Returning for a time to Mr. Robertson, we find that the most 
successful of the half-dozen pieces which he gave to the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre was School, and the next most successful Ours ; 
these two obtaining, moreover, the longest runs of any works in 
the repertory of the theatre. The third most popular of the Ban- 
croft productions was Diplomacy, an adaptation, it need hardly be 
said, from the French of M. Sardou. Mr. Bancroft sets forth 
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the reasons which induced him, after relying for a time on English 
authors, to cross the Channel and try French ones, Robertson’s 
later works, Play, M.P., and War (this last was produced not 
at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, but, if we remember rightly, at 
the St. James’s) turned out a failure; and in dealing with a French 
author the English manager had the advantage of first seeing it in 
actual representation. The degree of favour, moreover, with which a 
French piece is being received in Paris is at least an indication as 
to whether or not it will succeed in London. Eighteen or twenty 
years ago a case was tried in the English courts arising out of the 
purchase of a French dramatic copyright, from which it appeared 
that a foreign author's interest in his play could, if certain conditions 
were complied with, be secured with comparative facility. Formerly, 
the International Copyright Convention with France had been looked 
upon as a dead letter, so far as the works of dramatists were con- 
cerned. Now, however, when it appeared that the rights of M. 
Sardou, or any other French dramatist, could be made as valid in 
England as in his own country, Mr. Bancroft began to speculate in 
French plays, which are now regarded as an important article of 
theatrical commerce. Mr. Bancroft seems to have found that the 
large sums he paid to M. Sardou for the right of reproducing his 
plays in England were not spent in vain, though several could be 
named, which, however clever as stage compositions, were by no 
means satisfactory in their English form. 

The plays of the ingenious Eugéne Scribe were, like algebraic 
equations, or like problems in geometry, as intelligible in one 
country as in another; they were, for the most part—this being espe- 
cially true of the most successful of them—without that local colour, 
those characteristic manners, to which in the present day so much 
value is attached. The French dramas, equally with the French 
comedies, of the day, are not only thoroughly French, they are in 
most cases distinctly Parisian. Fortunately for English managers, 
M. Sardou is fond of making excursions to foreign lands; and 
though his Russians—whether Nihilists, police prefects, or beautiful 
adventuresses—are Russians of the most conventional kind,. their 
want of distinctive Russian qualities was not, however, more likely to 
be recognized in the Haymarket or in Tottenham Court Road than 
on the Paris Boulevards. Other things being equal, an English 
play has certainly a better chance of succeeding in London than a 
French one. But Mr. Bancroft, finding himself placed between 
skilful French dramatists on the one hand, and unskilful English 
dramatists on the other, was bound to act in accordance with the 
principles, not of patriotism, but of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

Although the Bancroft volumes derive their distinctive character 
from the theatrical anecdotes, in which they are so wonderfully rich, 
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they contain good stories of many kinds and of many different classes 
of society. From Mr. Collette, who before appearing on the stage 
was an officer in a dragoon regiment, they once heard, and now duly 
chronicle, a remarkable instance of thoughtful, intelligent politeness 
snch as only could have proceeded from a gentleman of kind instincts 
and cultivated manners. A young fellow of good military reputa- 
tion had been raised from the ranks, and appointed to a lieutenancy 
in a new regiment. At his first mess dinner he was placed on the 
right of the colonel, who soon observed that his neighbour was pain- 
fully shy. He had been accustomed to the sergeants’ mess, and 
was a stranger to the ways of the polite world. The colonel did 
his best to put the young man at his ease. For a few minutes all 
went well. But immediately after the soup had been served a bowl 
of ice was handed round, and the new lieutenant, not knowing that 
it was intended for the wine, dropped a piece of the ice into his 
soup. One or two of the juniors could not helpsmiling. But the 
colonel was imperturbable, and, when the ice bowl was presented 
to him, took out a piece, and himself put it into his soup. The cue 
was now taken from the colonel, and that day the officers one and all 
took their hot soup with icein it. Heinrich Heine, wishing to give 
a striking idea of the artificiality of Victor Hugo’s passion, once 
compared it to some little-known culinary preparation, in which 
(according to Heine) a lump of ice plunged into batter is put to fry 
over a brisk fire and served up as a fritter, In this Hugo-like 
entremets the outer crust is warm indeed; but go to tha heart of it, 
and there is nothing but ice. Except in the extraordinary piece of 
pastry described by Heine, hot and cold have probably never, in the 
history of cookery, been so strikingly mixed together, as when, 
to spare the feelings of a timid stranger, Mr. Collette’s colonel 
deliberately iced his soup. 

Nor are all the Bancroft stories in the comic vein. Mrs. Bancroft 
tells, in her simple, pathetic manner, many a touching tale. There is 
one concerning a young boatman whom Mrs. Bancroft discovered 
breaking up his boat, for no other reason than because the girl after 
whom he had named it had proved false to him, which is quite a little 
poem. 

The volumes possess yet another source of interest, in the number 
of letters they contain from men and women of all kinds and condi- 
tions. Lord Wolseley wrote to Mrs. Bancroft from Egypt, just before 
the battle ‘of Tel-el-Kebir, informing her, among other things, that 
in a day or two he would have enough troops in hand to be able to 
give a good account of Arabi. Authors and actors addressed Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft from all parts, either to congratulate them, or to 
condole with them, when they had suddenly announced their 
determination to abandon the cares of management. On this occa- 
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sion, too, Mrs, Bancroft received letters from Lady Salisbury and Lady 
Iddesleigh. 

A droll letter from Mr. G. A. Sala, asking Mrs. Bancroft for an 
admission to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, begins: ‘‘ Please, Mrs, 
Bancroft, may I go and see your new piece?” and most of the letters 
from literary people (one particularly good letter is from Miss Braddon) 
bear a certain literary character, which one would scarcely have looked 
for in the private letters of hardworking novelists and dramatists. For- 
tunately for Mr. and Mrs, Bancroft, their correspondents did not neglect 
their style, and the book owes a portion of its interest to letters from 
persons of eminence, some of which have been carefully preserved 
for something like a quarter of a century. 

Among their numerous correspondents, none write more brilliantly, 
or at times more humorously, than M.Coquelin. In one of his letters, 
M. Coquelin utters a droll conceit on the subject of hansom cabs. 
He had never been able to understand, he said, why they went so 
fast, and he attempts a solution of the mystery by suggesting that 
the driver pushes them from behind. M. Sardou, in one of his letters 
to Mr. Bancroft, lays significant stress on the absence of immoral 
elements in the piece he is about to produce at Paris, and which he 
proposed to sell for English use, “There is,” as he puts it, “ not 
even a shadow of adultery” init. Mr. Bancroft found this proud 
boast scarcely in harmony with the facts; but it is satisfactory to see 
that the habit of catering at once for the French and English market 
has at least some slightly purifying influence on one of the leading 
dramatists of France. Some of the letters from French corre- 
pondents, in what only by courtesy can be called French, are full of 
the strangest mistakes, false genders, incorrect spelling, and so on— 
the result, it must be supposed, of careless transcription. 

As Mr. Bancroft has gone through life with an eye-glass which 
never deserts him, some reminiscences of the eye-glass are naturally 
included in those of the gentleman to whom this fixture belongs. 
Many readers will be astonished to hear that Mr. Bancroft cannot 
see without it. Such, however, is the case; and, what is still more 
remarkable, is the fact that a lady of Mr. Bancroft’s acquaintance 
can only see with an eye-glass possessing precisely the magnifying 
power which Mr. Bancroft’s eye-glass possesses. Meeting this lady 
one evening at some private entertainment, Mr. Bancroft found that 
she had either lost her eye-glass, or by some oversight left it at home. 
He politely offered her his own, which, in order that he may neither 
lose it or leave it at home, he carries firmly attached to his collar 
stud. To be able to utilize the eye-glass, so gallantly placed at her 
disposal, the lady had to take Mr. Bancroft in tow, and a strange 
spectacle was seen of this gentleman moving his head to the right 
and to the left, raising it and lowering it, in harmonious correspond- 
ence with the lady’s own movements. 
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Finally, there is not a hard word or an unkind thought in the 
whole book, except, perhaps, where, in reference to a cat that had 
died at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Mr. Bancroft makes the cruel 
suggestion, that if Mr. Burnand or Mr. W. S. Gilbert had been asked 
to write its epitaph, the familiar inscription would probably have 
been : “* Requiescat in pace,” 





“EXAMINATIONS EXAMINED.” 


On page 356 in the above-named article, published in the March number 
of the WEstmINsTER REVIEW, we stated that, “in 1884, M. Braun, an eminent 
Belgian educationalist, and Inspector of the Training Colleges in his country, 
visited England, and, under the guidance of Mr. Fitch, a School Inspector 
of the highest position in this country, studied our system.” 

This statement was based upon the following, which appeared in 
Time, for April 1885, p. 290 [article—“ The Truth about Elementary 
Education.” By A. Sonnenschein]: “In 1884,‘ M. Braun once more 
came to London to the ‘ Healtheries,’ and, under the guidance of Mr. Fitch 
himself, towards whom M. Braun entertains ‘ the liveliest feelings of grati- 
tude for the unvarying and unwearied kindness shown him during his visit 
among us,’ he studied our system.” 

As this statement, as far as we are aware, has remained uncontradicted since 
1885, we had no reason to doubt its accuracy ; but, as Mr. Fitch writes to 
say that itis “ unfounded and likely to be misleading. . . . I have no reason 
to believe that M. Braun studied our system at all. It is certain that, if he 
did, it was wholly without guidance or aid from me. He spent one morning, 
and only one, with me, while I was inspecting a large Board school, which 
occupied my assistant, and me for four days, and he saw something of that 
small portion of the examination which I happened to be conducting during 
the two or three hours of his visit. That is all ”—we feel, in justice to 
him, compelled to publish his contradiction. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





SCIENCE. 


Tue second volume of Professor Prestwich’s “ Geology ”’ presents little 
that is novel in its construction ; and in breadth of grasp and assimilation 
of research has very much of the manner of works with which Sir Charles 
Lyell long held possession of the interest of students. It is not even 
remarkable for any part of the subject being treated in a predominant 
way, and the author has evidently endeavoured to make his work a monu- 
ment of current knowledge, in which the inherited traditions of treatment 
should be preserved and developed in ways which his own experience as a 
professor have proved to be efficient. When we further say that the 
volume is printed and illustrated as no geological textbook has ever been 
sent out before, and is enriched with an excellent geological map of 
Europe, enough is stated to show that the work deserves more than 
ordinary consideration, even if it should prove to be the last of the great 
treatises written as our fathers have taught us. This volume contains 
the history of the Strata. It extends to upwards of six hundred pages, 
is illustrated with two maps, with sixteen beautifully drawn plates of the 
characteristic fossils of the deposits, and 256 woodcuts, which represent 
sections, scenery, and various fossils. The plan of the work is to describe 
each of the deposits, then to notice its fossils, and thirdly, to trace the 
foreign equivalent deposits in the different countries of the world in 
which they are recognized; while at the end of each of the great divisions 
of geological time a summary is given of the life which characterizes it. 
The temptation must have been great to have enlarged the work to a 
greater size ; and only those who are familiar with the mass of facts 
which every observer sees in geological travel can appreciate the self- 
control which has condensed the facts recorded into the comparatively 
small spaces which they occupy under each of the several headings. The 
account of the strata begins with the Archean rocks, and after the suc- 
cession of these fundamental deposits in America has been stated, a short 
account follows of their occurrence in Scotland, Wales, and England, and 
then the same rocks, or perhaps, to be more accurate, rocks of similar 
character, are described in France, Scandinavia, Bohemia, the Alps, 
Pyrenees, India, Australia, and South America. If this story seems too 
full to be adequately told in ten printed pages, it will be found that there 
are foot-notes directing the student to many original sources of informa- 
tion; and the student who means mastery of his subject will find these 
well-selected directions invaluable, while the reader who aims at knowing 


witha pr & Chemical, Physical, and Stratigraphical.” By Joseph Prestwich, 
M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Correspondent of the Institute of France, Professor of Geolo 
in the University of Oxford. In two volumes. Vol. II., Stratigraphical and Physi 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1888, 
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the scope of geological history will find the account as written full 
enough. The whole of the primary rocks are contained in the first 150 
pages, and when it is noticed that a large space is given to the paleon- 
tology of each deposit, where the fossils are described and figured, class 
by class, it may perhaps be thought that more space is given to this part 
of the subject than is necessary for the wants of the student. Many 
geologists gain much of their knowledge of stratigraphical geology by 
following the geological depvsits through the country on foot; and the 
impression left by the fossils which are found at long intervals in the 
pits or other exposures forms an important incident in the mass of facts 
observed. We would by no means imply that the history of life on the 
earth is too fully treated, but only that the stratigraphical details -are 
relatively rather less full. There is, moreover, this great difficulty, with 
which the student soon becomes familiar—that the succession which he 
finds, it may be in his home, in Scotland, Ireland, or the North of 
England, is not quite the same as that met with in the West of England 
or South Wales; and therefore he may need, at the very outset of his 
work, a method of treatment which, from the stratigraphical point of 
view, is at once more generalized and more detailed than that which the 
author presents. There may be some question whether the secondary and 
tertiary strata are of co-ordinate importance with the primary group, and 
whether they should, therefore, have received in each case as much space. 
Our own conviction is that the tertiary deposits are a comparatively 
small incident in geological history, which can only appear important in 
mental perspective, from their occupying the immediate foreground, and 
the subdivisions of the jurassic deposits have never appeared to us com- 
parable with the great divisions of the carboniferous or other primary 
strata, and we are disposed to think their importance is agricultural and 
industrial rather than stratigraphical or even paleontological. All through 
the work interesting discussions are introduced, which have rather an 
indirect connection with the stratigraphical facts, such as the relation of 
wood to coal in its chemical composition. Occasionally these discussions 
are too brief, as when it is stated that there is reason to suppose that 
the atmosphere in the carboniferous period was more dense and more 
charged with moisture ; for we are acquainted with no facts which would 
support either conclusion. The hypothesis that the quantity of carbon 
taken from the air to form coal implied an atmosphere densely loaded 
with carbon might be found to have no more foundation than an hypo- 
thesis that the great thickness of the carboniferous limestone implied an 
exceptional amount of calcareous matter in the sea. The duration of the 
coal supply is summarized, and is still thought to be sufficient for the next 
300 years. An entire chapter is given to the origin of the chalk, which 
includes the origin of chalk flints, but the author finds it necessary to 
presuppose an unusual supply of silica in the water, just as the carbon- 
iferous period yielded an unusual supply of carbon. We rather take the 
view that in both cases the organisms of those periods separated and 
accumulated freely the materials used in their structure. No gap is left 
in the chain of geological evidence, and the story of the earth’s history is 
told down to the latest time of the polished-stone flint implements found in 
alluvial deposits, which can be but little anterior to the period of history. 
Of the concluding chapters, one devoted to the date and conditions of the 
glacial epoch is remarkable for the attempt to estimate in years the period 
of time with which the geological history of man is concerned. Another 
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chapter touches on theoretical questions, such as the stability of the 
earth’s crust, while another treats of the primitive state of the earth. 
These speculations are legitimate, but, if the student defers considering 
them till his work is over, his knowledge may become fixed into forms 
which are wanting in elasticity. The index, with which the volume 
concludes, is luxurious. First, the array of authors quoted gives refer- 
ences to more than 420 writers, and in many cases to a number of different 
works by each. The general index extends to over thirty pages of closely 
printed matter. 

Old scientific text-books are about the least valuable form of literature 
with which the bookseller comes in contact, but the process of converting 
old books into new ones by re-editing is only desirable when the plan or 
literary excellence of the work make it improbable that a new writer 
would do better. The late Professor Page’s “Introductory Text-book of 
Geology ”? does not appear to us to have possessed either of these qualities, 
and we believe that it owed its success mainly to the spirited action of 
the publishers in issuing the work at a price which in those days was 
unprecedented. Eleven years have passed since the last edition, and 
although Professor Lapworth has probably done for it all that an editor 
could be expected to accomplish, the progress of the science since 1854, 
when the first edition appeared, has been such that no revision could meet 
the present necessities of the student. And instead of re-casting and 
re-writing a work which was never distinguished for any of the higher 
qualities of workmanship, thought, or research, we believe the editor would 
have been more profitably employed in producing an entirely new treatise, 
which would have been largely based on his own experience. The radical 
fault of the original work always seemed to us to be that it was essentially 
amass of unorganized facts, and that the author endeavoured to put 
before the student more than could possibly be learned, because the matter 
was not presented in the form best suited for assimilation. This defect 
has been partially remedied, but the treatment is not quite uniform, so 
that the space given to strata is almost in proportion to their geological 
thickness, since about the same space is given to the primary rocks as to 
the remainder of the strata. The dynamical geology is an excellent 
summary of the leading facts. But in many places there are oversights, 
especially in the stratigraphical part, which need correction, such as the 
statement that the “ carboniferous fishes are accompanied by a higher class 
of the mammalia than is found in the older rocks, namely, the Amphibia, 
which like our modern frogs and newts, are intermediate between fishes 
and reptiles.” 

Up and down Europe in many museums the remains are preserved of 
fossil animals which approximate with various degrees of closeness to 
familiar types of mammals which now survive. No one has utilized these 
materials to tell the story of the geological history of the ancestors of 
existing animals * so well as Monsieur Gaudry, the distinguished professor 
of the Museum of National History in Paris, and he now in a small 
treatise offers a narrative of the more interesting results, arrived at in 
no sinall degree on the basis of his own researches. The history of 


2 “Introductory Text-book of Geology.” By David Page, LL.D., F.G.S. Revised 
and in great part re-written by Charles Lapworth, LL.D., F.G.S. ‘Twelfth and 
enlarged edition. London and Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons. 1887. 

3 “ Les Ancétres de nos Animaux dans le Temps Géologiques.” Par Albert Gaudry, 
Membre de l'Institut, Professeur de Paléontologie au Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle. 
Avec 49 figures intercalées dans le texte. Paris: Librairie J. B. Baillire et fils. 1888 
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_ palzontological progress is a necessary introduction for the general reader, 

and then the author unfolds his ideas on evolution in the remarkable 
opening statement that the discussion of the doctrine of evolution should 
be based upon paleontology, which we believe a much sounder foundation 
than embryological studies based upon mechanical operations as ingenious 
as slicing cucumbers. In ng country have the materials for paleontological 
investigations been so abundant as in our own, but no other country 
presents the anomaly of an almost universal ignorance of paleontological 
discovery and a total absence of professors of the subject. We have, 
therefore, very little hope of enlisting the sympathies of any large number 
of readers for Monsieur Gaudry’s results. But the remarkable dis- 
coveries made at Pikermi, near Athens, and Léberon, in the Departnient 
of Vaucluse, have furnished materials for the history of many types of 
life intermediate between those which were previously known, which are 
not limited to any one order, but are found suggestive of the course of 
descent by which many genera have been modified from a primitive 
ancestry in the early Eocene period. Tables are given which show the 
lines of descent of the existing hyenas, elephants, the various species of 
rhinoceros, the pigs and horses. Finally, the author gives a short 
paleontological history of the museum which is under his charge. The 
name palzontology appears to have been introduced by De Blainville, but 
D’Orbigny was the first professor of the subject. Notwithstanding his 
immense labours and familiarity with facts, he was not an evolutionist, any 
more than his successor, le Vicomte d’Archiac. After some notice of 
Lartet, whose researches on caverns exercised so great an influence in 
establishing the antiquity of man, an account follows of the present state 
of the collections, with some representations of the more remarkable 
animals which have been added in recent times. 

A small book on so extensive a subject as the geological history of 
plant life * has its disadvantages, for the author is unable to fully pre- 
sent the evidence on which conclusions should rest, and his difficulty is 
the more manifest in a popular work, which in plan precludes the 
systematic discussion of the fossil life in relation to its recent representa- 
tives, as well as the systematic treatment of generic types which might 
be expected in a text-book. Sir William Dawson has, however, written 
the history of plants from the geological point of view, and, within the 
limits of the several periods of time, discusses the nature and character- 
istics of the several floras, throwing into notes, which are sometimes as 
long as chapters, more technical matter, and reserving for the last chapter 
@ consideration of the laws of origin and migration of plants. The author, 
as is well known, is not an evolutionist, and therefore contents himself 
with a statement of facts as they are presented by chronological discovery. 
Having briefly explained geological chronology and the nomenclature of 
the great divisions of the vegetable kingdom, he gives in a tabular form a 
statement of the Eozoic period as the age of protogens and alge. The 
Paleozoic period was dominated by acrogens and gymnosperms, the 
Mesozoic period similarly abounded in cycads and pines, whilethe Kainozoic 
period has for its dominant types angiosperms and palms. The abundance 
of carbon in the Laurentian rocks of Canada, especially in the form of 
graphite, is enormous, and, although no organic tissue has yet been found 
in it, its vegetable origin is highly probable. There are no older plants 


4 “The Geological History of Plants.’ By Sir William Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., 
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known than those described by Professor Nicholson from the Skiddaw 
rocks of Cumberland, and but few others have been met with in the 
Ordovician or Silurian period. One of these, named Nematophyton, 
which formed trees of a large size with a coaly bark, is regarded as 
representing a kind of vegetation which disappeared from the earth in the 
beginning of the Devonian period. Some true alge are found in the 
Silurian rocks of Canada. The third chapter treats of the flora of the 
Devonian forests. Here we find well-developed abundant terrestrial life, 
which, in many of the genera, is the same as that of the subsequently formed 
coal-bearing rocks of the Carboniferous period. Calamites and lepideden- 
dum sigillaria, and a number of other types, are found. The spores are 
abundant, and are considered to be the source of petroleum and inflam- 
mable gases. The ferns are well represented, and include several genera 
in addition to those in the Carboniferous rocks, as well as some tree ferns, 
like Caulopteris. Coniferous trees show the same features as the Car- 
boniferous conifer Dadoxylon. Cordaites is thought to be intermediate 
between these primitive pines and the cyeads. Angiosperms existed, but 
are rare. Another chapter describes the Carboniferous flora. It is 
remarkable that there should be so much in common between the generic 
types of the Devonian and Carboniferous periods, which differ so greatly 
in their marine fossils. The Carboniferous plants are well illustrated, 
but chiefly from American examples. The notes to this chapter give a brief 
summary of the results of modern research into the wood structure and 
characteristic organs of the several genera. The author protests against 
the modern custom of attributing to calamites the foliage of annularia, 
asterophyllites, and sphenophyllum, which have never been found attached 
to calamite stems. This flora survived for some time, and the author 
remarks that, throughout the Permian period, its remains continued to 
exist, while some ferns, as well as calamites and certain of the coniferous 
trees, become more important. But they finally pass away with the trias, 
in which the cycads become characteristic. There is apparently no advance 
in the organization of the predominant elements of the flora in the early 
Mesozoic period. Salisburia, one of the yew family, is a Mesozoic tree, 
which lived as far north as Greenland, and the sequoias, now so charac- 
teristic of North America, are well represented in the Cretaceous rocks 
of Europe. But of the twenty-six species which are known fossil, fourteen 
are limited to the Arctic regions. A great change in plant life takes 
place with the Cretaceous rocks, where many existing genera appear, 
representing the predominance of angiosperms, which has never since 
declined. The poplars, willows, laurels, azaleas, the liquidamber, beech, 
oak, birch, alder, plane tree, chestnut, butternut, liriodendron, magnolia, 
and a multitude of the most characteristic forms of existing vegetation 
appear in rocks which correspond in age to the chalk and underlying 
deposits. Although many of these are only known from leaves, yet in 
some cases large flowers are well preserved. The Tertiary flora is treated 
very briefly, and is one example of the want of balance in the construction, 
for, notwithstanding the interest which attaches to the Middle Tertiary 
flora of Europe, we learn no more than the characteristics of the forest- 
bed flora of the Norfolk coast, which probably corresponds with the close 
of our Crag period. More than half the volume is occupied with Carboni- 
ferous plants, and among these the North American forms, among which 
the author has done such excellent work, receive the largest amount of 
attention ; but, in our opinion, much greater interest attaches to those 
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fossil plants which many writers have shown to have a closer connec- 
tion with the elements of existing floras, and it is somewhat disappointing 
that this aspect of the subject should have received the least consideration. 

Mr. George Harris has visited a number of our granite quarries,’ and 
familiarized himself with the appearances which the rock presents in 
different localities, and with the methods by which it is worked, and he 
has further given results which have been arrived at by many investigators, 
so that his volume contains a large amount of valuable information. He 
describes the structure of granite, and has a chapter on the origin of 
granite. The subsequent chapters treat of, first, the English granites 
through Cornwall and Devon; secondly, the hornblendic granites which 
are said to be those of Shap in Westmoreland and Mount Sorel in 
Leicestershire. The Channel Island quarries of hornblendic granites and 
syenite are next described, and then the several Scotch granites. A short 
notice is given of the Irish granites. Chapters follow upon the joints 
which divide the granite masses, blasting, and the various processes of 
dressing and polishing granite, while the last chapter discusses the dura- 
bility of granites and the conditions which govern the use of granite for 
various building purposes. The larger part of the volume has been 
previously published in the Builder, and we have no doubt the volume 
will be acceptable to those engaged in the building trades as well as to 
geological students. Much more might have been said concerning the 
joints in granite and the relation of granite to the rocks with which it is 
usually associated. 

At Louth in Lincolnshire there lives a happy family, the members of 
which help each other in their literary work. Mr. George Gresswell 
gave, it seems, a lecture at Cape Town, on the evolution hypothesis, which 
has grown into an examination of the theory of evolution and some of 
its implications. He is an earnest student of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and 
therefore the scope of evolution is somewhat larger than that which 
comes into the views of the ordinary naturalist. He finds two opposing 
tendencies, integration and disintegration, and, having discussed their 
action, inquires whether those changes will go on for ever. He conceives 
of a world gradually created, just as a single cell becomes a man in about 
twenty years, sketches the nature of evolution, and, having discussed the 
nervous system, Dr. Astley Gresswell comes on the scene and contributes 
a chapter on evolution in pathology. Another chapter succeeds on the 
advancement of pathology andits relation to veterinary science, but, just 
as we become interested in all manner of sick animals, the following 
chapter treats of the place of physical science in education in human 
life. From this we pass to evolution in relation to ethics, when Mr. 
Charles Gresswell comes upon us with a chapter on rational politics. 
Finally the author reconciles evolution with sound philosophy, which 
appears to consist in believing that evolution is “nothing more than a 
method of procedure pursued by an Almighty designer.” 

An indictment of Darwin’ is the splenetic effort of a man to quarrel 
with the intellectual freedom which he professes to value, and disparage 


5 “Granites and our Granite Industries.” By George F. Harris, F.G.S. With 
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greatness which he has not the moral power to appreciate. The indict- 
ment is that Mr. Darwin had not the courage to publish until Mr. Wal- 
lace’s independent conception of natural selection was before him; and 
secondly, that Mr. Darwin was not quite frank as to his religious 
convictions. 

There has been much benevolent sympathy with the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and one of the most curious forms which it has taken is the publi- 
cation by Mr. Godfrey of a pamphlet on disease.? His great curative 
agent is exercise, coupled with dry food, and he apparently thinks that 
there is no way of taking exercise so effectually curative as rowing in the 
galleys. He goes on to give a few common statistics concerning mortality 
from cancer, and thinks that cancer will certainly be cured, if, in addition 
to the previous prescription, the patient takes a dose of salt and water every 
morning before breakfast. 

The Annual Report of the Meteorological Department of the Government 
of India*® shows that the temperature of the ground in India is about 
five degrees above that of the air. It fluctuates with the rainfall, with 
day and night, and with the seasons, and during intervals of many 
years shows oscillations which may amount to 4° Fahr. The minimum 
temperature was in 1883, the year of maximum sun spots. New observa- 
tories have been introduced into Upper Burmah, at Mandalay, Bramo, and 
Kindat, and the rainfall is recorded at ten other stations in that country. 
Attention has been given to the laws of drought in India, and it appears 
that at intervals of eleven years it is found that there is a regular oscilla- 
tion in the rainfall, which varies from 6°7 inches below the average of 35 
inches in the years of minimum fall, to 7°3 inches above the average in 
years of maximum fall, while the mean deviation of any one year from the 
periodic amount is only 3°6 inches. In the Carnatic there is a tendency 
to drought at intervals of eleven years, and in other parts of India droughts 
followed by famine are closely associated with periods of minimum sun 
spots. Thus the sun spot minimum of 1810 is followed by the drought 
of 1812. The sun spot minimum of 1823 is paralleled by a drought in 
the same year. The sun spot minimum of 1833 was preceded by the 
drought of 1832, and in the same way the minimum of 1843 was followed 
by the drought of 1844, and subsequent periods show a coincidence with 
drought which approximates within two years of the minimum. The 
immediate causes of drought, however, vary with the locality, and the 
suspension of the rainfall in Northern India is now known to be preceded 
by heavy snowfall on the Himalayas. The usual details of observations 
at the observatories in the several provinces are appended. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 


ToxkIN is a name which can hardly arouse pleasant thoughts in a 
Frenchman’s mind. The miscalculations and general mismanagement of 
the Home Government in everything relating to that country, and the 


8 «* Disease: its Prevention and Cure by Simple Natural Means. In Special 
Relation to the Ailment of His Majesty the Emperor Frederick of Germany.’ By 
Charles G. Godfrey. London: H. Grevel & Co, 1888. 

“9 “Report on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of the Govern- 
ment of India in 1886-87.” 
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disasters which befell their military expeditions, are only surpassed by 
our own failures in Egypt. M. Pierre Lehautcourt tells the miserable 
story of “ Les Expéditions Frangaises au Tonkin”? from the beginning, 
very fully and impartially. Only the first volume is published as yet 
bringing the narrative down to the affair of Bac-Lé (May 24, 1884). We 
cannot say that it has been a pleasure to peruse the volume. Tonkin and 
its inhabitants have always appeared to us singularly unattractive. The 
natural features of the country are not striking; in climate and produc- 
tions it is inferior to its neighbours; while the Annamites themselves are 
little short of repulsive, morally and physically, with few features of 
interest in their civilization. The events which M. Lehautcourt records 
are no doubt pregnant with valuable military and political lessons to all 
European Powers who have dealings with Asiatics, and perhaps they-may 
yield the sagacious interpreter not a few warnings of a more general 
character to contemporary France. But, except military students and 
politicians, few will care to master the history which, with such conscien-- 
tious thoroughness, M. Lehautcourt has compiled from the most trust- 
worthy sources. The historian has done his work well and fairly. He 
has vindicated, by the simple recital of facts, the memories of some of 
his gallant countrymen which had unjustly suffered. The soldiers and 
sailors of France are the men who have least reason to desire that Tonkin, 
and the recollection of what they suffered and achieved there, should be 
forgotten. The maps, plans, and portraits of the men who played im- 
portant parts, give additional value to the book. 

A brief résumé of the naval operations in Tonkin,’ in which he took 
part in the years 1884-86, is given by Lieutenant Baudens in pampblet 
form. He takes a cheery view of the future of Tonkin, thinks well of its 
natural resources, and declares that the insalubrity of its climate is much 
exaggerated. We are glad to think this may be so. 

In “ Les Intéréts Frangais dans l’Océan Pacifique ”* M. Paul Deschanel 
endeavours to make an interesting volume out of very poor material. The 
Polynesian possessions of France, which he takes as his subject, are 
ridiculously insignificant, in English eyes at least. Still their geographical 
position gives them a certain political importance so long as rival European 
Powers maintain the attitude of mutual suspicion and jealousy which un- 
happily has for some years past animated them. The Gambier Archipelago, 
though it consists only of what we might fairly describe as a few inhabited 
volcanic rocks scattered over an area of fifteen miles by thirteen, has its 
romance, “le roman de la mission catholique—l’un des épisodes les moins 
connus et plus curieux de notre histoire coloniale.” “Tuamotus ” has, 
in M. Deschanel’s estimation, considerable commercial importance, Leav- 
ing Polynesia and coming to Melanesia, our author gives us the French 
version of the New Hebrides incident. This is the only part of his book 
that concerns English readers. M. Deschanel remarks, very truly, that 
the convention of October last does not finally settle the New Hebrides 
question, that it only restores the status quo ante, and he warns his 
countrymen that Australia backed by England will spare no effort to 
establish her own at the expense of French influence in this and the 


1 “Les Expéditions Francaises au Tonquin.”’ Avec Cartes, Vues, et Portraits. Tome 
premier. Par Pierre Lehautcourt. Paris: Au Journal Le Spectateur Militaire. 1888. 

2 “Deux Années au Tonkin, 1884-1886.” Par G. Baudens, Lieut. de Vaisseau, 
Paris : Librairie Militaire de L. Baudoin et Cie. 1887. 

3 “Les Intéréts Francais dans l’Océan Pacifique.” Par Paul Deschanel, Député, 
Paris : Berger-Levrault et Cie. 1888. 
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neighbouring islands. The French Government must take substantial 
guarantees against this, and consider the chart of the Pacific with a view 
to find the true solution. 

The second volume of “ Nos Grandes Colonies,” * comprises the African 
possessions of France—Réunion, Madagascar, and Senegal. Why Algiers 
and Tunis are omitted from an account of the African colonies we are not 
informed. But the above-named three are very thoroughly dealt with; 
their history, natural features, climate, products, industries, political 
and commercial importance, and the native inhabitants, are well and 
fully described. Réunion is a beautiful and valuable island, contented, 
and well governed. Amongst other wonders it boasts of a smoking cha- 
meleon! “Cet animal montre un goiit trés prononcé pour le tabac, et 
quand on lui met dans la bouche une cigarette allumée, il la fume jusqu’a 
ce que la mort s’ensuive.’’ The authors make themselves responsible for the 
truth of this statement. Madagascar is claimed as a French colony on 
the principle recognized by the Berlin Conference: “que les pays habités 
par les peuples sauvages, c’est-a-dire chez lesquelles n’ont encore pénétré 
ni la religion chrétienne, ni la civilization, appartiennent 4 la premiére 
puissance policée qui occupe leur territoire, en prend possession, y fait 
flotter son drapeau.” This statement of the principle, and its application, 
we might dispute, but that would take us too far afield. Much interest- 
ing information on the ethnography of Senegal will be found in the fourth 
chapter on that province. 

We have a large number of books on economic subjects to notice this 
month. First amongst them in importance as well as in size is Professor 
Thorold Rogers’ two new volumes (V. and VI.) of his “ History of 
Agriculture and Prices in England.”°® In these volumes he carries on 
his investigations for the years 1583 to 1702. The period is one of the 
most interesting in economic as well as political and general history. No 
other has been so much written about, yet Mr. Rogers may fairly claim 
to deal with a class of facts which were unnoticed alike by those who 
lived at the time and by writers who came after. It is certainly remark- 
able that the best source of information about the terrible plague of 1665 
should be “an imaginary narrative written a generation and a half later 
by Defoe,” and that we must go to a Dutch commentary to get the fullest 
account of the great fire of the next year. If Professor Rogers is right 
the principal economic facts of this period—practically the seventeenth 
century—are the following :— 

(1) The effect on prices of the influx of precious metals from the New 
World—an operation which was completed about the middle 
of the century, from which time to the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century but little change occurred. 

(2) The great exaltation of rents for the occupation of arable land. 
Early in the seventeenth century Mr. Rogers estimates they 
had inercased “nine-fold over the old rents.” But what he 
means by the old rents is not clear. The rise he considers to 
be due to advanced prices of agricultural produce. 


994 


4 “Nos Grandes Colonies. Deuxitme Partie. Afrique: La Réunion, Madagascar, 
Le Sénégal.” Par Fernand Hué and Georges Haurigot. Paris: H. Lecéne & H. 
Oudin. 1887. 

5 “ A History of Agriculture and Prices in England, from the Year after the Oxford 
Parliament (1259) to the Commencement of the Continental War (1793). Compiled 
entirely from Original and Contemporaneous Records.” Vols. V. and VI. By James 
E. Thorold Rogers. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1887. 
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(3) Growth of population, owing partly to immigration from the 
Netherlands, partly to the spread of domestic industries (e.7., 
cloth-weaving), but chiefly to the settlement of the counties 
north of Trent. 

(4) Enormous development of English maritime enterprise. 

(5) A great mass of social legislation. 

(6) The development of the joint-stock principle in commerce and 
manufacture. 

(7) “The success of the conspiracy, baffled for more than two cen- 
turies, against English labourers.” 

During this period, too, the price of wheat ranged very high, and the 
change in the staple food of the peasants from wheaten bread to barley 
and oaten bread probably took place. The completion of these two 
volumes brings the author within measurable distance of the end of his 
laborious task, begun in ignorance of its magnitude a quarter of a century 
ago. Itis refreshing to know that in the next two Professor Rogers 
will feel constrained, for once, to bless, instead of cursing, the landowners 
of England. “There is hardly any service of a public kind which was 
greater than that which was done to English agriculture by many of the 
landowners in the eighteenth century.” Volume V. deals with agriculture, 
the distribution of wealth, currency, markets, finance, &c., and then traces 
with great fulness and detail the history of the prices of each of the prin- 
cipal products of agriculture.. Then we have chapters on prices generally, 
the condition of the tenant farmer, and the purchasing power of wages 
during the period under examination. As to prices generally, there was, 
as we know, a steady and very considerable rise, which was most marked 
about the time of the Civ:1 War (1645). For the tenant farmer the seven- 
teenth century was not a happy or prosperous time ; his landlord showed 
a decided disposition to rack-rent him. Mr. Rogers is entitled to the highest 
credit for sagacious and patient industry, resulting in the production of 
much evidence of more or less value relating to the economic and social 
history of the past. It is much to be regretted that the value of his 
work is marred by the singular want of grace in his style, and of orderly 
arrangement of facts and arguments—facts and arguments rendered more 
complicated by a large admixture of conjectures, the grounds of which 
are not stated. Hence it is by no means easy to deduce from the facts the 
conclusions they justify. Again, the reader’s attention is too often distracted 
by digressions and parentheses on all sorts of irrelevant matters. In fact, 
the whole of this great work sadly requires an editor, whose labour will 
certainly not be light, to bring out the true significance of the evidence 
collected with so much patience, and to weed out what is not relevant, 
and get rid of much matter, historical and speculative, thrown in paren- 
thetically with most distracting effect. 

Professor Nicholson’s “Treatise on Money,’® is intended to be 
“suitable for the industrial classes;’’ and perhaps it comes as near 
attaining its object as can reasonably be expected. The subject is not an 
easy one to grapple with off-hand. Popular conceptions are by no means 
at one with scientific principles as to the nature and functions of money, 
and yet as every one handles money, deals with it, calculates by means of 
it, so every one who has not thought about it thinks he knows well enough 
what “ money ”’ is, and what it can do. Professor Nicholson shows very 


5 “ A Treatise on Money, and Essays on Present Monetary Problems.” By J. Shield 
Nicholson. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1888. 
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shortly and clearly how much more there is in “ money ” than those who 
use it ever dream of. Of course the author is well-known as an advocate 
of bi-metallism ; but he does not allow this, consciously at least, to interfere 
with his aim of instructing rather than converting, and he is careful to 
point out where differences of opinion exist. The beginner will find this 
little “‘ Treatise ’’ more compact, lucid and interesting than any other of 
its kind that we are acquainted with. It is, however, not exhaustive, and 
will not serve for much more than an introduction to the study of the 
science. In the second part of his book Mr. Nicholson brings together 
a number of essays on present monetary problems recently read before 
various scientific societies. They are all of interest to students of the 
subject, and most of them will be intelligible to readers who have mastered 
the “Treatise” ; but this can hardly be asserted of the last two. In the 
first of these he attempts to devise an original method of measuring 
variations in the value of the monetary standard; whilst the second 
contains, as he believes, “ The first complete statement of the various 
modes in which gold prices, silver prices, and the ratio between gold and 
silver may theoretically interact, with the consequent effects on inter- 
national trade.” 

A very useful little condensation of the late Professor Fawcett’s 
“ Political Economy” ’ has been prepared by Mr. Cyril Waters. It 
states the orthodox doctrines, as understood in Mr. Faweett’s time, very 
shortly and clearly. Necessarily its weakness lies in the curtailment of 
the reasoning by which these doctrines are established, so that it cannot 
be used apart from the larger work. Used in conjunction with the latter 
it will be found helpful. 

Our national trade policy calls for thorough investigation and recon- 
sideration, thinks Commander Berkeley.6 There is danger, he believes, 
to our national welfare of “a too easy and careless acceptance of all 
the doctrines of orthodox political economy.” Under this impression 
he was led to make a careful examination of the five Blue-books 
which contain the Reports of the late Royal Commission on Trade 
Depression, and the evidence on which they are founded. He has not, 
so far as we can see, made out a case against our national trade policy ; 
but he has in a very temperate way discoursed upon some of the hard- 
ships, and regrettable though, as we think them, unavoidable, consequences 
to English industry of the protective policy of other countries. It is well 
that this should be done. It is well that we should see the cost of our 
free-trade policy under the existing circumstances of the industrial and 
political world, that so, if possible, we may discover how to diminish that 
cost, which we admit to be a good deal heavier than the promoters and 
first supporters of free-trade ever dreamed of. Commander Berkeley has 
done all this with admirable temper and avoidance of exaggeration. But, 
beyond deepening the conviction that some slight adjustments are possible 
and desirable, his examination of the question is not likely to produce any 
impression on either the theory or the practice of free trade. He fails to 
grapple with the principles on which free-trade rests, and on which it will 
continue to repose securely until they are overthrown. 


7 “ An Explanatory Digest of Professor Fawcett’s ‘Manual of Political Economy.’” 
By Cyril A. Waters. London: Macmillan & Co. 1887. 

8 “* Wealth and Welfare; or, Our National Trade Policy and its Cost.’ By Com- 
mander Hastings Berkeley, R.N. London: John Murray. 1887. 
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Mr. George Gunton,? an American, makes another bold but futile 
attempt to “reconstruct the accepted doctrines of Political Economy.’’ 
The central idea of his theory is that “the standard of living is the basis 
of wages,” whence follows the law of social improvement, which is thus 
stated :—“ I.ess hours of labour is the natural means for increasing wages 
and promoting progress.” He gets his theory by the following steps :— 

(1) Wages (i.e., the price of labour) are governed by cost of produc- 

tion of labour—zi.e., the cost of producing the most expensive 
portion of the necessary supply thereof. 

(2) The cost of producing labour is determined by the standard of 

living of the labouring family. 

(3) The standard of living is determined by the habitual wants and 

customs, or the social character of the people. : 

With certain qualifications and limitations we may accept these proposi- 
tions; but then it is precisely these qualifications which Mr. Gunton 
overlooks, and on the strength of the omission assumes that he has dis- 
covered something new. He is driven in support of his theory to deny 
that wages depend at all on supply and demand of labour. This brings 
him into collision with Mr. Thorold Rogers, and it is only fair to say that 
he does not shrink from the shock; but, on the contrary, boldly attacks the 
Oxford Professor on historical as well as economic ground, giving him 
some ugly raps over the knuckles. It need hardly be said that Mr. Gunton 
leaves himself open to much more fatal thrusts if Mr. Rogers, or any one 
on his behalf, cares to take advantage of the temptation. Indeed, 
“ English and Continental, as well as American writers ” are informed that 
they have all “ failed to recognize the true economical relation the material 
condition of the masses sustains to industrial and social progress.” We 
cannot discover anything new as well as true in Mr. Gunton’s theories. 
Many of them are certainly untrue, and what is true in them has been 
more correctly said a hundred times by others. 

Mr. Kaufmann brings together under the title of “ Christian Socialism 
the various essays on the subject which have appeared at intervals over his 
signature in different magazines. These were written on a uniform plan, 
he tells us, with a view to reproduction in book form; and the present 
volume, in its turn, is intended to form part of a larger treatise on the 
relation of Socialism to religion and modern thought. “ The distinguish- 
ing mark of Christian Socialism,” writes Mr. Kaufmann, “is its firm faith 
in the power of Christian ethics to bring about a complete transformation 
of industrial economy.” No nobler task was ever undertaken by Chris- 
tian ethics—certainly none nobler or more promising lies before it to-day. 
Nor do we doubt that a certain measure of success must, a large measure 
may, attend its efforts. Yet we should feel small hope of seeing any 
large result if this was the sole force making for industrial reform. But 
this is not the sole, or by a long way, the most potent factor in the trans- 
formation which doubiless is coming, however slowly. “ Christian ethics” 
may and ought to be present as an auxiliary element in every other factor, 
informing, inspiring, imparting sweetness even where it cannot shed 
light. 

® “Wealth and Progress: A Critical Examimation of the Wages Question, and its 
a Relation to Social Reform.” By George Gunton. London: Macmillan & 


10 “ Christian Socialism.” By Rev. M. Kaufmann. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co. 1888, 
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Mr. W. Gifford Palgrave’s Essays" are so far above the average 
magazine article, both in literary merit and in abiding interest of matter, 
that we are glad to see a dozen of them collected in a permanent form. 
His “Scenes” are laid in Asia Minor, Egypt, the West Indies, the 
Philippine Islands, Siam, China, Japan, South America, and Arabia. One 
cannot help envying Mr. Palgrave not only the wide range of his wander- 
ings, but the deep spiritual pleasure he found in contemplating the many de- 
lightful scenes and studying the varieties of the human race that his official 
career brought him acquainted with. He is pleased with all of these—except- 
ing Turks and Egyptian fellahs, for whom he has no good word. His unfavour- 
able opinion of Turkish rule is shared by most people ; but it may be a sur- 
prise to many of us to learn that the unfortunate fellahs of Egypt are “ the 
most shuffling, mean-spirited, and unsatisfactory race of men Let 
an interest enter, a hope, a fear, then adieu to all shadow of truth, fair- 
dealing, or manliness of any sort soever.” With these exceptions Mr. Pal- 
grave seems to have found the human race everywhere interesting and even 
lovable. The Philippines and their people “ come nearer to what, in his 
opinion, this world of ours and its inhabitants ought to be than perhaps any 
others that he is acquainted with.” To the Paraguayans belongs “ the glory 
of a loyalty rare in the annals of mankind—the glory of a patriotism un- 
surpassed, I had almost said unrivalled, in the records of Sparta or Rome.”’ 
With his deeper insight and maturer experience he is free from the super- 
ficial estimates and the narrow, ignorant, unsympathetic attitude which too 
often mars traveller’s reports on the unfamiliar. He dwells by preference 
on the good, the bright, the strong, to be found, if we know how to 
look for it, in almost every human community, rather than on the weak, 
the bad, the unlovely. We might apply to his essays what he says of 
monasteries—* Allalike have, though not all in precisely the same degree, 
the one great merit of witnessing to earth’s plebeians—the mob of science, 
business, commerce, progress, and pleasure, the truth uttered, though in a 
somewhat different sense, by Shakespeare’s typical nobleman, him of 
Corioli, 

‘There is a world elsewhere.’” 


Unquestionably the best, as well as the earliest written, of the essays in 
this collection is the account of Thebes as it was twenty-two years ago. 
- It is so good that we can almost excuse the candid self-complacency with 
which its author remarks that even now, after all that has been penned 
and painted in the interval, “a better panoramic view of what yet remains 
to us of Thebes of the Hundred Gates, I have found given nowhere else.” 
In his Essay on Siam he notices the curious parallelism between that. 
country and Ancient Egypt, in geographical features and race character- 
istics. This, and indeed all his essays, are charming to minds that love 
to comtemplate nature and human nature “in many lands.” 

“L’Afrique Pittoresque’”’ is a selection of descriptive passages 
from the works of explorers and other writers on Africa. Besides 
the names of French savants familiar even to English ears— Gabriel 
Charmes, V. Cherbuliez, Hervé, Didier, Leclerc, &c—we find in 
the list of authors from whom the editor borrows, the names of Schwein- 
firth, Nachtigal, Krafft; and of course, our own countrymen—Baker, 


ll “Ulysses ; or, Scenes and Studies in Many Lands.” By W. Gifford Palgrave, 
H.M. Minister Resident in Uruguay. London: Macmillan & Co. 1887. 

12 « T Afrigue Pittoresque: Le Continent Africain et les Isles.” Lectures Choisies 
par Victor Tissot. Paris: Librairie Delagrave. 1888. 
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Burton, Stanley, &c. The passages from works other than French are 
translated and cut down pretty freely. A good illustration of this is to 
be found by comparing the fragments seven and eight under the heading 
“ L’Egypte” with the article on “ Upper Egypt and Thebes,’ which we 
have already referred to in Mr. Palgrave’s collected essays. The aim of 
the editor is to present a description, as complete as may be, of the 
physical characteristics of the continent, and of the races inhabiting it. 
A principal rule observed is to aim, in the first place, at giving 
pleasure to juvenile readers, but so to select and arrange the morceaur 
that a series of striking and well-defined impressions may be left on the 
reader’s mind. The idea is a good one, and we see no reason why 
readers should be exclusively juvenile. Most of the elementary. know- 
ledge we require of other countries and other peoples can be as accu- 
rately conveyed in picturesque as in prosaic language, and can be far 
more quickly and permanently acquired. We do not know to whom the 
idea is due, but M. Victor Tissot has executed it admirably. The wood- 
cuts with which it is illustrated are certainly of no great value, except as 
aids to the comprehension of the text. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue whole body of Scotch sedition law, in so far as it depends on native 
precedent, is to be found in the “ Trials for Sedition in Scotland,’ ! 

which have just been republished, and is summed up in Lord Cockburn’s 

very important Introduction, which is a learned historical and legal 
treatise, long ago accepted and quoted by lawyers as a standard authority 

on the subject. The work is as serviceable to the politician as to the lawyer 

and the historian, because seditious offences spring out of the exercise of 

public rights at times of public excitement; and the offence being unde- 

fined, or only loosely defined, in the public mind (as, indeed, it is in the Pr 
legal text-books), the law is very liable to be abused by officials, who wouldgem 
extend the limits of State control at the expense of public freedom. 
difficulty which pertains to a definition of sedition is inherent in the na 

of the subject, because it is a trespass upon a debatable space whic 
between the people on the one side and the State on the other, fam 
faintly marked and frequently varying limits. Lord Cockburn gives 4 x 
definition—“ it is a publication of any sentiment intended and calculatéd_~ 
materially and speedily to obstruct or weaken the legal authority of the 
State ’’—which is not substantially different from the definitions commonly 
given. It still remains impossible to assert with precision what acts are 
seditious, for those which are calculated at one period to stir up dissension 
and “ materially and speedily to obstruct or weaken the legal authority of 
the State,’’ may be quite harmless at another, for, as Lord Cockburn says 
elsewhere, sedition “is the sin of non-acquiescence in what society is 
pleased with, or submits to,” and all will agree that this, which is but 
“custom,” varies with the years. In Scotland there seems to have been 

no trial for sheer sedition till 17938, when the memorable cases which 
arose out of the French Revolution began, and all the important ones 


1 « An Examination of the Trials for Sedition in Scotland.” By the late Lord 
Cockburn, Two vols, Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1888, 
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were over in 1794. In England there is no offence recognized by the 
law under the title of sedition, but there are-several offences which are 
punished by reason of their seditious tendency—namely, seditious assem- 
blies, seditious libels, and seditious conspiracies. This is not the place to 
discuss the ingredients and various forms of the offences which are 
seditious. All that need be said is to be found in the lucid and learned 
volumes before us, which cannot be too highly commended. But neither 
these volumes nor any other contain a more discriminating definition of 
what is seditious than that given by Erskine in his speech in defence of 
Paine in 1792, and which is worthy of repetition at this time. He said, 
if a man, “contemplating the misery of others, wickedly condemns what 
his own understanding approves—or even, admitting his real disgust 
against the Government or its corruptions, if he calumniates living 
magistrates, or holds out to individuals that they have a right to run 
before the public mind in their conduct—that they may oppose by con- 
tumacy or force what private reason only disapproves—that they may 
disobey the law because their judgment condemns it—or resist the public 
will, because they honestly wish to change it,—he is then a criminal upon 
every principle of English justice, because such a person seeks to disunite 
individuals from their duty to the whole, and excites to overt acts of 
misconduct in a part of the community, instead of endeavouring to change 
by the impulse of reason that universal assent which in this and in every 
country constitutes the law for all.” 

The fortunes of the Roman Catholic Church of Scotland? have found 
a German historian in the person of Dr. Bellesheim, Canon of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and his work is being translated from the German by D. O. H. 
Blair,a monk of Fort Augustus. When completed, the work will be 
comprised in four volumes, of which two only are published as yet. 
These bring the history of the Church down from the introduction of 
Christianity in Scotland to the year 1560, when, according to the 
unrestrained language of the translator, “the ancient faith was swept 
away by the venal vote of a packed assemblage of greedy nobles.’”’” The 
work, although it reveals erudition, great research, and indefatigable 
industry on the part of Dr. Bellesheim, will not live outside the Catholic 
Church. It may be comforting to the devout churchman to be assured 
that all the reforming nobility were “ venal, corrupt, and degenerate,” and 
all the reforming clergy “ truckled to the lust and greed of their tyran- 
nical king,” but such sweeping assertions mark the work as partisan, and 
therefore untrustworthy as a history. If we except a really excellent 
chapter on education and art in Scotland before the Reformation, there is 
only a vast mass of curious information about the Church, dressed in violent 
language, and with reckless audacity made to serve the purposes of 
partisanship. The vehemence of the pious translator’s adjectival adora- 
tion of the Church, and antagonism to everything else, disfigures what 
possibly may be in the original text a valuable contribution to history. 

In the forced leisure of his exile in Switzerland, Prince Napoleon, in 
order “ to soften his banishment,” has taken up the cudgels against the 
“ detractors ” of the First Emperor of the French,* and has made a vigorous, 


2 “History of the Catholic Church of Scotland.” By A. Bellesheim, D.D. Trans- 
_— by D. O. H. Blair, Four vols. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood 
ons. 
* “Napoleon and his Detractors.” By H.I.H. Prince Napoleon. Translated and 
edited, with a Biographical Sketch and Notes, by Raphaél Ledos de Beaufort. London: 
W. H, Allen & Co. 1888. 5 
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if somewhat declamatory, defence of his great relative’s character and 
aims. This effort of the Prince’s is directed chiefly against the judgment 
pronounced by M. Taine in his “ Histoire des Origines de la France Con- 
temporaine ” (here declared to be “simply a libel”), and it proceeds on 
the plan of critically examining the amount of credibility “to be accorded 
to the contemporaries whose testimony M. Taine appeals to or perverts, 
and whom he selected purposely from amongst those whom an impartial 
historian would certainly mistrust.” This, it is to be observed, is his 
Imperial Highness’s view of the matter, and it would obviously be mere 
begging of the question did he not support it by furnishing instances of 
perversion, and adducing reasons for withholding belief. This he does, 
more or less successfully, in chapters devoted respectively to M. Taine 
himself, to the works of Prince Metternich; Bourrienne, the companion 
of Bonaparte from their school days ; Madame de Rémusat; the “ wretched 
scoundrel,” the Abbé de Pradt, the Comte Miot de Mélito, and to the 
correspondence of Napoleon I.; concluding with a statement of his own 
ideas of “The Man and his Work.’ In the course of his remarks, the 
Prince is not sparing of hard names, especially for M. Taine, who, for 
instance, is “ ungenerous in heart, narrow in mind, inaccessible to vivid 
intuition or noble impulses, perpetually analyzing ”—who, indeed, in his 
Imperial critic’s opinion, is all this and a good deal besides that is not 
praiseworthy. Prince Napoleon’s work has been prepared for English 
readers by M. Raphaél Ledos de Beaufort. The translator has prefixed 
to ita biographical sketch of the author of the main portion, representing 
him, it is needless to say, in the most favourable light. In this connection 
it is amusing to recall other opinions about the same exalted personage, 
and notably, at this moment, those contained in Count Horace de Viel 
Castel’s memoirs, which a few months ago were noticed in this section. 
As M. de Beaufort sees him, the Prince Napoleon is not only always 
“ illustrious,” but also “contemptuous of petty honours and petty things, 
seeking everywhere throughout the world what is grand and noble.” 
Count Horace, on the contrary, it may be remembered, pronounced him 
to be “a wretched prince, without heart, soul, or respect for humanity,” 
&c. So do men differ. Very striking is the portrait of the Prince 
prefixed to this volume, both in respect of its own handsome appearance, 
and of the likeness which it bears to the great founder of the Imperial 
family. The portrait and specimen handwriting of the latter also give 
value to the book. 

In the “ History of South Africa’’* Mr. Theal has found a topic at 
once new and decidedly interesting. It will come upon the English 
reader, at any rate, with the surprise of a discovery, though portions of this 
first volume of Mr. Theal’s work, which extends over the years 1486-1691, 
have, as we learn from the preface, been already published from time to 
time during the last twenty years, the whole volume, indeed, being an 
adaptation of the work published in Cape Town in 1882, under the title 
of “ Chronicles of Cape Commanders.” Mr, Theal was formerly keeper 
of the archives of Cape Colony, and it is obvious therefore in what manner 
his attention was drawn to the subject, and he may also be presumed to 
have acquired from his position some fitness for his task, But it soon 
appears that to accomplish his purpose it has not been necessary 
for him to do much more than tell the plain unvarnished tule fur- 


4 “History of South Africa.” By George McCall Theal. London: Swan Sonnen- 
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nished by the records. The very commencement of South African 
story has something of fascination about it—fascination not to be com- 
pared, perhaps, with that which the heroic incidents connected with the 
discovery of the great Western Continent occasion, but still strong. 
The thought of the marble cross planted at Angra Pequena by Bar- 
tholomew Dias, the Portuguese discoverer, standing there for three hun- 
dred years above the dreary waste, a silent witness to the explorer’s enter- 
prise, and a sure beacon to the passing voyager, appeals to the imagina- 
tion ; and one cannot repress one’s indignation at the disgraceful act of 
the worse than “ thoughtless” hands (as Mr. Theal too leniently character- 
izes them) which shattered this interesting monument and levelled it 
with the ground. As in the case of the discovery of Cape Colony by the 
Portuguese, so likewise in the case of its first settlement by the Dutch 
a century and a half afterwards, comparison with the parallel and almost 
contemporaneous events of American history is almost inevitable. Here 
again fortune was much kinder to the Dutch pioneers of South Africa, 
The memorial of Leendert Janssen, which determined the Dutch East India 
Company to form a settlement in Table Bay, may indeed, while founded 
on a five months’ personal experience, have been conceived in too rose- 
coloured a light. Nature in Cape Colony does not always show a smiling 
face, but the difficulties of its first European inhabitants sink into insig- 
nificance by the side of the toils and hardships endured by those devoted 
exiles for conscience’ sake who landed on Plymouth Rock. Still these 
difficulties were not inconsiderable, nor was their task a light one. We 
read— 

“They were almost as solitary as if they had been frozen up in the Arctic Sea- 
For weeks together they saw none of the natives of the land but [the Hottentot] 
Harry’s miserable followers, from whom no assistance of any kind was to be 
had. The encampment was like a great hospital, in which the attendants stag- 
gered about among the sick and dying. The work on the walls of the fort 
almost ceased, for they had enough to do to take care of themselves. But the 
rains which had brought on the dysentery, in an incredibly short time brought 
them also relief. The grass sprang into existence as if by magic, and with it 
sprang up various plants of a nutritious kind. They were all correctives of 
scurvy, and that was mainly what was needed. The sick and feeble went about 
gathering wild herbs and roots, and declaring there was nothing in the world 
half so palatable. God had looked down in compassion upon them, and relieved 
them in their sore distress. With the grass appeared game, great and small, 
but as yet they had not learned to be successful as hunters. As soon as the first 
showers fell, a piece of ground was dug over, in which Hendrik Broom, the gar- 
dener, planted seeds, and soon the sick were enjoying such delicacies as radishes, 
lettuce, and cress. Then they found good reeds for thatch, and when the buildings 
were covered in with these instead of boards and torn sails, they could almost 
bid defiance to the heavy rains.” 

Of more than passing interest is the recently published biography of 
Bishop Colenso.® He was born on the 14th of January, 1814, at St. 
Austell’s, in Cornwall, where he spent his childhood. He graduated at 
Cambridge as Second Wrangler, and, after getting a fellowship, was for 
some time a master at Harrow, and afterwards a tutor at St. John’s 
College, from which post he retired in 1846 on his marriage to Miss 
Bunyon. In that year he was presented to a rectory in Norfolk, where 
he remained for the next seven years. From his birth to the age of forty, 
when he became a bishop, the story of Colenso’s life is, in these volumes, 

5 «The Life of John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal.’? By the Rev. Sir 


George W. Cox, Bart., M.A., Rector of Scrayingham, Two vols. London: W. 
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compressed into fifty pages. The other pages contain elaborate accounts 
of the famous ecclesiastical controversies and the wrongs suffered by the 
South African natives at the hands of the Colonial Government. Colenso’s 
life was one of incessant strain. Until 1867, when Lord Romilly’s deci- 
sion gave “a charter” to the Colonial Church, Colenso was fighting for 
his rights as Bishop of Natal. Afterwards he was, in the words of his 
biographer, “a champion striving to secure bare justice, if not mercy and 
forbearance, for the native tribes within and without the borders of Natal.’’ 
The Bishop’s life is thus divided into two crusades—one for freedom of 
thought, and the other for humanity. His efforts in the first cause are 
by himself described as “ honest and earnest endeavours to relieve the 
religious teaching of the National Church from the reproach of being 
contradictory to the plain conclusions of science, and far behind the 
progress of the age.” In the result he set himself to establish the 
following propositions, which gave rise to the celebrated controver- 
sies:—(1) That only a very small portion, if any, of the Pentateuch can 
have been composed or written by Moses, or in the Mosaic age; (2) that 
Moses may have been the real guide of the Israelites from Egypt to 
the borders of Canaan, or a personage as shadowy and unhistorical as 
AEneas in the history of Rome or our own King Arthur; (3) that 
Joshua seems to be an entirely mythical character; (4) that there are 
two or more different and self-disproving accounts of the Creation, 
Deluge, and other events or incidents in the Book of Genesis; (5) that 
the priestly legislation of the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers 
belongs to the time of, or to a period subsequent to, the captivity of 
Babylon; (6) that the Book of Deuteronomy was composed in the reign 
of Manasseh, or in that of Josiah; (7) that the Books, so called, of the 
Chronicles were written at a time later by some centuries than the 
Babylonish exile; (8) that the history of these Books of Chronicles is 
not, as it professes, or is supposed to be, a trustworthy narrative, but a 
fictitious story put together for a special purpose. The most of the first 
and part of the second volume treat of the ecclesiastical controversies, 
their causes and consequences. The rest of the second volume deals 
mainly with the relations between the Colonial Government of South 
Africa and the native chiefs Langalibalele and the famous King Cetsh- 
wayo. The Bishop held that the conduct and the intentions of the 
natives were far better than the Government would believe, and that the 
policy of the Government in not taking means to ascertain the real 
conduct and intentions of the natives, and in persisting in annexation, 
was likely to cause excessive bloodshed and loss of life. The Bishop 
alludes to Cetshwayo as “ the unfortunate and noble-minded king ;”’ and 
in the Bishop’s judgment the Zulu King was, “for a savage, an able, in- 
telligent, and well-meaning ruler—‘ proud,’ no doubt, but as a European 
might be proud, who asserted manfully his people’s rights, and resisted 
what he deemed to be oppression—who had had great difficulties, great 
ignorance in himself and superstition in his people to contend with— 
but who had done his best to govern them, and was gradually adopting 
a more lenient method in dealing with offenders, by fines, instead of, as 
of old, by massacres.” The biographer asserts that the life of Bishop 
Colenso has been, and will be, more momentous in its issues than perhaps 
apy other life in the present century. Few will go so far as this, but all 
who redd these volumes will agree with Mr. La Touche, a fellow-worker 
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with Colenso, that the life of Colenso was indeed “a life of self-denial and 
devotion.” 

Another school history of England has appeared by a lady.’ The 
object of the authoress, we gather from her preface, has been to write a 
history, “which should be not a condensed epitome of facts, and names, 
and dates, but simple, interesting, and life-like ; yet something more than 
a collection of unprofitable anecdotes; one that should foster the truest 
patriotism, without leading the student to consider England always right, 
to glory in her unjust victories, or to forget that nations as well as in- 
dividuals owe a duty to each other.” Accordingly Miss Baker withholds 
from Henry V. the usual praise bestowed upon him in most English 
histories, inasmuch as his conduct caused other countries to fear and 
hate England as a greedy oppressor, instead of to love and respect her 
as being true, and just, and upright, and a refuge for the oppressed. 
The tone of the book is excellent for young people, and when used in 
their education, its‘only shortcoming will be found in its termination with 
the death of Queen Elizabeth. To each of the small volumes is appended 
a collection of verses by Miss Ella Baker, and each of the verses is 
devoted to a sovereign of England and the date of the sovereign’s 
accession, Thus :— 

1558. 
“ Elizabeth had high renown 
For steadfast rule and wise; 
Her statesmen, seamen, poets, all 
Won fame in Europe’s eyes.” 


The history is divided into fifty-six chapters, and to the beginning of 


each a very appropriate quotation is prefixed. 

Three volumes of the series of “ Great Writers,” issued at an extremely 
cheap price by the publishing house of Mr. Walter Scott, present them- 
selves for notice. The first to be mentioned is the “ Life of Smollett,’’’ 
coming from the hands of Mr. David Hannay, who tells in a summary 
straightforward fashion, avowedly without much enthusiasm, the little 
there is to relate of the circumstances of the novelist’s career. If his 
task had been confined to this alone the narrative would have been shorter 
than it is. But the paucity of information of a strictly biographical 
nature available has enabled if not obliged him to give much attention 
to Smollett’s books, their origin and their purpose, the scenes and persons 
of which they are the pictures and the portraits. In short Mr. Hannay 
has used this opportunity to furnish a useful commentary to the works 
of virtually the earliest portrayer of types of British seamanhood—the 
creator of Commodore Trunnion, Lieutenant Hatchway, and a score of 
other remarkable characters. 

The “ Life of Sir Waiter Scott”® in the same series has bene com- 
mitted to the hands of Professor Yonge. He, like Mr. Hannay, starts 
with his subject’s birth, parentage, and ancestry, and carries on the narra- 
tive thenceforward in a plain simple fashion, relating the main events of 
the great author’s life in their order, including in these events the publica- 
tion of his works, and not omitting, after the manner of the showman, 

6 «A First History of the English People.” By Amy Baker. Two vols. 
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as poem or novel becomes the topic of the paragraph, and appears, so to 
speak, on the scene, to explain and to call attention to its qualities and 
merits. The biographer in this case, as he has ample authentic material 
with which to construct the outlines of the life, so also he does not come 
to the performance of his task lacking admiration for the man whose 
character and achievements he is dealing with. Professor Yonge allows 
his own opinions on other subjects beside the one more particularly in 
hand to appear. He thinks, for instance, that it is by some “ unaccount- 
able and not creditable oversight” that the portrait of “the infamous 
David, the Jacobin and regicide artist,” has been “allowed to disfigure the 
Albert Memorial,” and he has personally such a strong objection to any 
palliation of the character of “the most ruthless shedder of innogent 
blood that disgraces our annals,’ that he admits that it is “a severe 
trial to the admirers of the great novelist and to those who value historical 
truth to read in ‘ Woodstock ’ that Cromwell was not ‘ habitually blood- 
thirsty.” After the same manner he blames Scott for representing the 
“heartless Prince,” Charles II, “in no worse light than that of a thought- 
less voluptuary.” 

Professor Blackie, who has undertaken the “ Life of Burns,”’® in the 
same series, sets about his task in a very different manner from that 
followed by Mr. Hannay and Professor Yonge, and treats his subject 
with a picturesqueness and a freshness which comes as a delightful 
change after the somewhat prosaic methods which they have elected to 
pursue. To begin with, he has something to say about the “ mission of 
poets,” which at once arouses attention; and when he has made it appear 
that they belong to the honoured company of messengers who, by means 
of a revolt against everything arbitrary and conventional, bring back the 
spoiled children of a man-created civilization “to good old Mother Nature 
in all her freedom, in all her healthiness, and in all her harmony,’ we 
begin to perceive how it was part of the eternal fitness of things that “at 
a time when all the world was possessed with the idea that, without the 
so-called classical culture of the schools and universities, no man could 
enunciate great moral truths or turn a pointed sentence with efficiency, 
the Creative Power should send forth a peasant ploughman from the green 
slopes and the brown clods of Ayrshire to achieve a reputation as a lyric 
poet which the most cunning combination of Athenian learning and 
Parisian polish would have spurred itself in vain to produce.’”’ Starting 
with such a conception as this, we follow with quite a different sort of 
interest the incidents of Burns’s not altogether commendable career 
from that which might otherwise have been possible; and, as Professor 
Blackie carries on his narrative and illustrates his judgments as much as 
possible by means of the poet’s own verse and prose, a perusal of the 
book inevitably brings with it a real acquaintance with the man, and 
proper appreciation of his work—which, we suppose, is the purpose such 
a series as that to which this volume belongs is intended to subserve. 
The chapter on Burns’s genius and character is of a piece with Professor 
Blackie’s usual excellent workmanship. We must not omit to mention 
the useful bibliographies, compiled by Mr. John P. Anderson, of the 
British Museum, which give additional utility to all the volumes of the 
“Great Writers ” Series. 


9 “The Life of Burns.” By John Stuart Blackie. London: Walter Scott. 1888, 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


A transtation of Schiller’s “ Wallenstein,’* by C. G. N. Lockhart, 
deserves careful study. The author, a Scotchman by birth, but by speech 
a German, tells us in his preface that the work of translation was begun 
in the Australian bush, by the light of camp-fires and without the aid of 
books, and that it was not until many favourite passages had been rendered 
that he first caught a glimpse of the well-known translation by Coleridge. 
Many years after, and when his own work was completed, Mr. Lockhart, 
moved by Dr. C. A. Bucheim’s pronouncement of Coleridge as the king 
or prince of translators, obtained a copy of his “ Wallenstein,” but, while 
finding much to admire, he found also much to criticize and something to 
amend, He blames Coleridge for leaving out passages which are to be 
found in the original, and for inserting passages which are only to be 
found in Coleridge. He points out several inaccuracies and mistransla- 
tions, speaks of the haste with which the earlier translation was com- 
pleted, and alleges, as a further reason for Coleridge’s errors, that he was 
probably compelled to make use of an incorrect or incomplete edition. 
Now it must be admitted that Coleridge here and there condenses, and 
here or there, with more or less sound judgment, omits passages to be 
found in the original. He took a somewhat generous view of the duties 
of a translator, and, like the law, where the issue is de minimis, is careful 
for nothing. Nor in the matter of verbal rendering was he impeccable, 
and, though rarely, he could and did blunder. On the point of speed, too, 
we can imagine a translator, who has been polishing and amending his 
work for the last thirty years, would have something to say of a predecessor 
who completed his task in six weeks, But with regard to insertion, we 
do not imagine that when the piece of new cloth strengthens rather than 
rends the old any loud complaint will arise, and in the matter of the im- 
perfect edition, Mr. Lockwood does not seem to be aware that Coleridge 
made his translation from a MSS. in Schiller’s own handwriting. Of Mr. 
Lockhart’s translation we have formed a high opinion. It is no doubt a 
faithful rendering of the best attainable edition of the “ Wallenstein,” 
and for a.translation the style is dignified, the diction at once poetical and 
idiomatic. But Coleridge rewrote Schiller’s play in English, and hence- 
forward there were two “ Wallensteins,” two great poems in place of one. 
Let us take, by way of example, the following lines from act i. scene 4 
of the “ Piccolomini,” in which Max, enlarging to his father and Ques- 
tenburg on the delights of peace, compares soldiers with pirates. Mr. 
Lockhart’s rendering is as follows :— 
“We have but stretched along the wasted shore 

Of this fair world, like hordes of wandering pirates, 

Who, savage as the seething waste that bears them 

Imprisoned in their narrow mouldering ships— 

Of this great continert know but the bays 

Wherein to plunder they may venture land.” 
Compare this with the same passage by Coleridge :— 


“We have been 
But voyaging along its barren coasts, 
Like some poor ever-roaming horde of pirates, 
That, crowded in the rank and narrow ship, 


1 ** Wallenstein: a Dramatic Poem.” By Friedrich von Schiller. Translated by 
C. G. N. Lockhart. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1887. 
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House on the wild sea with wild usages, 
Nor know aught of the mainland, but the bays 
Where safeliest they may venture a thieves’ landing.” 


In both renderings Schiller’s fine thought is preserved, in both the lan- 
guage is well chosen ; but it is only in the latter version that the poetry is 
born again, and that the scene is pictured for an iustant to the “inward 
eye.” Mr, Lockhart has every reason to be proud of his own work, but 
he would have done well to have let Coleridge alone. 

“Roses and Thorns,”’? by C. W. Heckthorne, and. a learned and 
laborious treatise on the origin of Greek, Latin, and Gothic roots,* by 
James Byrne, M.A., Dean of Clonfert. 

Nothing could be more prettily told than Mrs, Marshall’s “ Alma; the 
Story of a Little Music Mistress.”* It stirs the tenderest emotions, and 
our best sympathies are quickened as we follow the pathetic incidents of 
a homely life, which, though often bordering on misery, is never squalid, 
but is ever brightened by the brave, indomitable spirit of the little Music 
Mistress. Her trustfulness helps her to overcome all her difficulties and 
lands her in happiness at last. The musical element, always more or less 
embellishing to a romance, is very charming in this one, both as regards 
Alma herself and her little blind brother. We cannot help feeling very 
sorry for Lord Heroncourt, who is the Deus ex machina of this most 
pleasant little story. 

We are sorry to set down a8 commonplace and devoid of literary merit 
the story of “ Philip Alwyne,”° by J. Knox Sherrard. It is full of good 
intent, and therefore worthy of praise ; but it is undeniably tedious, and 
abounds in vain repetitions. 

“ Watched by the Dead”® is an attempt, by Mr. R. A. Proctor, to 
divine, from internal evidence, the conclusion of Dickens’s unfinished story, 
“Edwin Drood.” Mr. Proctor starts from the assumption, in support of 
which he gives examples from a great number of Dickens’s works, that 
the great novelist’s favourite idea of plot was to make a malefactor watched 
and dogged to his destruction by some one whom he regards as inoffensive, 
and even contemptible. The strongest possible form of this idea is 
evidently that of a murderer in intent, dogged and brought to justice by 
the agency of his supposed victim. In “ Our Mutual Friend ” the leading 
incident was, as Dickens himself has told us, “ the idea of a man, young, 
and perhaps eccentric, feigning to be dead, and being dead to all intents 
and purposes external to himself.’’ Mr. Proctor believes the same idea 
was to have been further developed in “ Edwin Drood.” According to 
him Datchery is Edwin Drood saved from the fearful death to which 
Jaspar had consigned him, while insensible from the effects of drugged 
wine, into a heap of quick-lime in the church crypt. In that same crypt 
Jaspar was to be decoyed, there to be confronted by Edwin Drood in 
propria personéd—the supposed victim becoming the living avenger. Such 
is Mr. Proctor’s solution of “The Mystery.” It is ingenious, and far 
from improbable. 

2 “Roses and Thorns: Poems.’ By Charles William Heckethorn. London: City 
of London Publishing Company. 1887. 

3 “ Origin of the Greek, Latin, and Gothic Roots.” By James Byrne, M.A. London : 
‘Triibner & Co. 1888. 

4 «* Alma; or, the Story of a Little Music Mistress." By Emma Marshall. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 1888. 

5 «Philip Alwyne.” By J. Knox Sherrard. Two vols. London: Swan Sonnen- 
&chein, Lowrey & Co. 1888. 
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“ Hermesenda; or, Bishop, Husband, and King,’’’ is a translation from 
the Spanish of Fernandez Gonzalez, hitherto unknown to English readers, 
The attempt to resuscitate these mediwval romances is, we think, a laud- 
able one, and the present compilers in their adaptation have followed, not 
without success, the style of narration of their great model, Sir Walter 
Scott. The tale is spirited and highly interesting, and not overladen with 
unnecessary archaic phrasing. As the compilers tell us that there is 
more “corn in Egypt,” we may look forward to a harvest of ancient 
Spanish fiction. Not having seen the original, we cannot form any 
opinion as to the accuracy of the translation. At any rate, the English 
version has the merit of reading like an original composition. 

“ Killed in the Open ”® is not so good as “The Girl in the Brown 
Habit,” by the same author. The sporting part is quite as good, and the 
love story is pretty enough; but, unfortunately, Mrs. Kennard has taken 
it into her head to set forth her views on sociological—especially that 
which touches on the relations of the two sexes—and, though there is 
little to find fault with in her opinions, they lead to dull talks between 
the various characters, and so tend to make the story tedious. Then, too, 
the delineation of the heroine is faulty, both as regards her personal 
charms and her moral attributes, as displayed in her actions. The con- 
stantly recurring to “her great blue eyes” gives one the idea of some- 
thing abnormal, and therefore unpleasant. We thought it was only by 
the designers of fashion plates that disproportionately big eyes were 
regarded as a beauty. As to the moral portraiture, it seems to us that a 
young lady who makes an offensive caricature of a man from whom she 
has just parted on most friendly terms, and, having signed her work en 
toutes lettres, bestows it on his rival, to whom she is engaged, is strangely 
wanting in womanly dignity and self-respect. 

In giving to English readers an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the work of Maurus Jokai, Mrs. Hegan Kennard has, we think, 
shown discernment and sound literary judgment. “Timar’s Two 
Worlds ”’® is a romance of considerable power and interest, and her 
translation seems to do it full justice. It is a strange mixture of the 
wildest idealism and the most intensely literal realism. The idealism is 
in the story and the characterization; the realism, in the descriptions of 
scenery and the portrayal of local custom, manner, and modes of thought 
and feeling. The scene is laid almost entirely on the Danube, or its 
immediate vicinity—sometimes on the lower Danube, sametimes on the 
higher reaches which traverse the wide Hungarian plain. The most 
dramatic and saisissant incident in the whole book is the passage of the 
Iron Gate, where the huge river is hemmed in between towering perpen- 
dicular cliffs not more than a couple of ,hundred fathoms apart. In the 
play of character it is remarkable how widely all the personages differ 
from the Western European type, with which we are all so familiar that we 
are apt to make it a standard from which any departure is “ unnatural.” 
Judged in that way, “ Timar’s Two Worlds’’ would be set down as utterly 
unnatural and even fantastic ; but we cannot help feeling that, though such 
characters as Timar, Timea, Noémi, and Athalie, would, in an English or 


7 “ Hermesenda; or, Bishop, Husband, and King.” From the Spanish of Fernandez 
y Gonzalez. By J. R.and J. A.G. London: Henry Sotheran & Co. 
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French novel, be mere “ character parts,” devoid of all vraisemblance, they 
are, probably, in Central and South-Eastern Europe, by no means un- 
familiar types, only slightly heightened and accentuated in the interests 
of the story. Even the story itself, impossible as it seems to us, is at 
least conceivable in the wild Oriental milieu in which the events are sup- 
posed to occur. 

To praise a comedy by M. Edouard Pailleron seems almost like “ gild- 
ing refined gold,’’ but we cannot withhold our tribute of admiration to 
“La Souris.” ’? Even as a reading play, stripped of all the illusion of 
stage-effect, it is, in the strictest sense of the word, charming. What 
brightness and naturalness in the dialogue! How admirably the various 
characters reveal themselves and tell their own atory! And then, amidst 
all the fun and airy lightness, there is just the touch of genuine human 
pathos which goes at once to the heart of the reader, and no doubt moves 
the spectator still more strongly. “ La Souris” is genuine, wholesome 
comedy, of a very high order. 

The two volumes of “ Discours et Eloges Académiques”™ of the late 
Professor J. B. Dumas, Member of the Academy and Perpetual Secretary 
of the Académie des Sciences,” possess perhaps even more interest for 
non-scientific than for scientific readers. The finished grace of their 
style is enough in itself to make them attractive reading, but they have 
besides the great advantage for unscientific readers of presenting a 
review, at once, clear, vivid, and exact, of the chief results of scientific 
investigation throughout the present century. The distinguished acade- 
mician would, indeed, be an ideally perfect guide amid the throng of 
illustrious names whom he summons before us—each associated with 
some great discovery or invention—were it not for one unfortunate twist 
in his judgment, which causes him to divide men of science into two cata- 
logues—the religious and the sceptical, the sheep and the goats. If a 
man be but “ profondément religieux,” he is, ipso facto, endowed with 
every sort of excellence, mental as well as moral; whereas the “ scep- 
tique”’ is always mentioned with grave disapproval, and even his pro- 
fessional eminence is grudgingly admitted. Evidently no criticism more 
misleading and illusory could be applied to savants. It raises a false 
issue, and inevitably leads to absurdity, as when we find M. Dumas 
dwelling with quite as much enthusiasm on Faraday’s weekly preachings 
in the conventicle of the “ Glassites’’ as on bis most brilliant scientific 
achievements ; and to injustice, as when, in the éloge on Isidore Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire, he carefully omits all mention of Darwin, the friend and 
correspondent of Saint-Hilaire, and even attributes the Darwinian theory 
of the “ Origin and Descent of Man” to the German school of physio- 
logists. But, on other grounds, the éloge on Saint-Hilaire is not among 
the best in the recweuil. It is in narrating the lives, and setting forth 
the discoveries, of the great chemists, in whose ranks he himself occupied 
so distinguished a place, that M. J. B. Dumas is seen at his best. His 
éloges on Faraday, Pelouze, De la Rive, Bérard, Regnault, Count Rumford, 
and some others, are altogether admirable as examples of lucid exposition, 
and also for their hearty and ungrudging appreciation of the labours and 
successes of whom many were in some sort the author’s rivals. But with 

10 “Ta Souris.” Comédie en Trois Actes, Par Edouard Pailleron, de Académie 
Frangaise. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1888. 


11 “ Discours et Eloges Académiques.” Par J. B. Dumas, Membre de 1’Académie 
Frengeize, Secrétaire perpétuel de ]’Académie des Sciences, Paris ; Gauthier-Villars. 
885. 
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Professor Dumas professional jealousy seems to have found no place; 
it was merged in affectionate sympathy and cordial, steady friendship. 
His was, indeed, “ une ame d’élite,” and the only drop of gall in his 
nature flowed from that unhappy odium theologicum of which we have 
already spoken. 

M. Léon Gozlan’s story, of which Messrs. Vizetelly have just pub- 
lished an English translation, under the title of “The Emotions of Poly- 
dore Marasquin,” ” is an extravagance after the manner of Jules Verne ; 
it is not so glaringly impossible as some of his, but, at the same time, im- 
possible is the only word to apply to it. Polydore Marasquin, a native of 
Macao, and a dealer in rare birds, wild beasts, and especially monkeys and 
apes of all kinds, sells his whole collection to an English admiral. Some time 
after be is wrecked on an island in the Malay Archipelago, and finds the 
island in undisputed possession of innumerable swarms of monkeys of all 
sorts and sizes; among them, occupying exalted rank in the simian hier- 
archy, are some of his own monkeys that ke sold to the English admiral. 
One in particular, a huge and malevolent ape, is king of the island. He 
and his subjects seize poor Marasquin, enslave him, and inflict on him all 
the indignities and the abject subjection which they had formerly suffered 
at his hands. If they do not kill him outright, it is because he had been, 
on the whole, a merciful taskmaster. Such is the leading idea of the 
book, but by no means a précis of the story. The whole conception is 
absurdly impossible, yet, regarded as a jeu d’esprit, M. Gozlan’s little book 
has considerable merit. The tropical scenery of the island is charmingly 
described, and some of the adventures among the monkeys are really 
exciting. 

“The New Judgment of Paris,” }* by Mr. Philip Lafargue, is a pleasant, 
sprightly tale, in two thin volumes. There are hardly any dramatic 
situations in it, no adventures, scarcely anything that can be called tragic ; 
in fact, no poignant interest of any kind. Itis, toa certain extent, among 
stories what “Don Pasquale” is among operas. As in “Don Pasquale,” 
a few well-drawn characters form the whole of the dramatis persone, and 
one or other of them is always on the scene. In Mr. Lafargue’s story the 
characters are very well drawn, and the amusement consists in watching 
their action and re-action upon each other. Not one of all the group is 
at all heroic; they neither do nor say anything very wonderful, though 
some of them are clever talkers, and all talk characteristically. You never 
have to look back to see who is speaking. The author's own style is far 
more finished than that in which most English novels are written. 
Altogether, “The New Judgment of Paris,’ if not especially striking, 
(saisissant more exactly gives our meaning), will be enjoyed and admired 
by those who can appreciate good work. 

“ Dying Scientifically ’’* is an answer to criticisms evoked by “St. 
Bernard’s,” a novel written to expose certain alleged abuses in our 
hospital system. It was evidently the work of a medical man, but the 
identity of the author was hidden under the pseudonym of “ Esculapius 
Scalpel.” His principal charge against hospital treatment was that cure 
is too often entirely secondary to experiment. Of this, his story gave 


12 “The Emotions of Polydore Marasquin.” By Léon Gozlan. With Illustrations 
by Fraipont and Mas. London: Vizetelly. 1888. 

18 «« The New Judgment of Paris.” By Philip Lafargue. Two vols. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1888. d 

M4 “ Dying Scientifically: A Key to ‘St. Bernard’s.’” By Aésculapius Scalpel. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrie & Co. 1838. 
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numerous examples. The book has, as might have been anticipated, called 
forth a perfect storm of angry invective, and “ Escalapius Scalpel” has 
been accused of gross exaggeration, wilful misstatement—has been called 
“literary moonlighter,”’ “assassin,” &c. In his present publication, which 
hardly exceeds pamphlet size, he attempts to substantiate, by means of 
extracts from the medical journals, every charge advanced in “St. 
Bernard’s.” After carefully perusing the extracts, most of which are 
from the British Medical Journal, we are sorry to say that we think they 
do fully bear out all the accusations made in “ St. Bernard’s.” Indeed, 
some of the cases recorded are more revolting than any of “ Esculapius 
Scalpel’s fictions.” The only point on which the author has failed to 
justify himself, in our eyes, is his anonymousness. An anonymous attack 
too nearly resembles a shot from behind a hedge. 

Though published in London, “Their Pilgrimage” is a thoroughly 
American book, even in its spelling and division of words. It is mainly 
a description of the principal American watering-places, their natural 
features, their social status,and the habits and manners of their frequenters. 
These descriptions are strung together on a slender thread of love story, 
which runs through the whole beok. Without being highly interesting, it 
is sufficiently entertaining reading. Diverse phases of American holiday 
life are revealed, and treated, from time to time, with good humoured 
satire. The illustrations are, for the most part, extremely good, and some 
of them are especially graceful: 

Messrs. Hazell’s “ Annual Cyclopedia ’’!* undoubtedly contains a vast 
amount of heterogeneous information, but its utility as a book of reference 
seems to us to be seriously impaired by the fact that, while it is profuse 
in details on all sorts of obscure subjects, when one turns to it for in- 
formation on any ordinary matter of practical interest, no answer is forth- 
coming. In fact, we cannot discover on what principle the book is 
compiled, and its motto, “ Avaunt Perplexity,” seems to us to be what 
Artemus Ward called “ surcustical.”’ 

We confess that we are not very fond of volumes of selections from 
celebrated writers, Generally speaking they seem to us to fail in giving 
a just perception of the qualities of an author. But Mr. Snodgrass’s 
work *” is something else besides a volume of excerpts ; it is a translation, 
and has thus the advantage of offering some knowledge of Heine to that 
large section of the English public who, from ignorance of the German 
language, cannot drink at the fountain head. A similar work was 
published, some years back, in the United States, under the title of 
“Scintillations from the Prose Works of Heine;’’ but the present work 
is larger, and the quotations longer—a point greatly in its favour. 

We beg to acknowledge the second volume of “ The Henry Irving Shake- 
speare,” our notice of which we reserve till the completion of the work. 
We have also received “ Volupuk ; or, Universal Language,”’ by Kirchkoff ; 
“Select Writings of Emerson,” from “ The Camelot Series; and “ Confes- 
sions of a Young Man,” by George Moore. 


15 “Their Pilgrimage.” By Charles Dudley Warner. Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 
London : Sampson Low. 1888. 

16 «* Hazell’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1888.” Edited by E. D. Price, F.G.S. Third 
year of issue. London: Hazell, Watson & Viney. 1888. 

17 “Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos, from Prose of Heinrich Heine, with a Few Pieces 
from the ‘ Book of Songs.’” Selected and translated by J. Snodgrass. Second edition. 
London: Alexander Gardner. 1888. 





HOME AFFAIRS. 


“As I look more into the particulars of the Budget,” said Mr. 
Gladstone at the National Liberal Club on April 12, “I feel that it 
does not improve.” Add to the Budget the Local Government Bill, 
and one has a summary of Home Affairs during the past month. 
The Session up to Easter was remarkably tame.’ The House of 
Commons was a family party rather than a party assembly. The 
rate of business was unprecedentedly fast. The harmony amongst all 
sides was abnormally sustained. “It is the golden age,” exclaimed 
Lord Randolph Churchill (Birmingham, April 9). ‘“ Parliament has 
returned,” said Mr. Goschen (Croydon, April 18), “to its older 
traditions, to its older methods, to its older spirit.” It was as if 
“the mild Saturnian reign” had returned— 


‘“‘ when man, yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted reason knew ; 
And, with a native bent, did good pursue. 
Unfore’d by punishment, unaw’d by fear, 
His words were simple, and his soul sincere: 
Needless is written law, where none obstruct.” 


But after Easter a change came over the spirit of the dream. There 
has, indeed, been no obstruction, but there has been prolonged 
debate. The Government’s proposals, said Mr. Gladstone (April 11), 
demand “ careful and minute criticism.” It was not a matter, said 
Mr. Stansfeld, who led the opposition to the Local Government Bill 
(April 12), “that could be forced or hurried.” The altered attitude 
foreshadowed in these announcements was partly, no doubt, the out- 
come of considerable dissatisfaction amongst the Liberals below the 
gangway at the forbearance previously shown to the Government— 
dissatisfaction such as Mr. Goschen (Croydon, April 18) ascribed to 
“one of the leading Radicals in the House of Commons, who is 
reported to have said to a member of the Government party: ‘ We 
have been giving you plenty of rope, but you have been so perverse 
that you have not hung yourselves, and so I shall recommend the 
Grand Old Man to give a tug to the rope himself.’” But the stiffen- 

1 This fact was curiously exemplified in the evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee on the Admission of Strangers. ‘‘ During the present Session there has been no 
pressure,’’ the Serjeant-at-Arms said, “on the Strangers’ Gallery.” “Then the public 


interest,” remarked Mr. Plunket (April 12), “is in inverse ratio to the amount of 
business done.” 
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ing of the Opposition has been principally due to searching criticism 
of the Government's proposals on their merits, ‘They bear,” said 
Sir William Harcourt (York, April 12), “the slime of the Tory 
track.” Neither Mr. Goschen’s Budget nor Mr. Ritchie’s Bill has 
improved on acquaintance; for “the Tory slime” has been detected 
on the track of them both. 

On the whole, it is the Budget which has come out best from the 
criticisms of the Opposition. It is, indeed, a big Budget, rather 
than a great one; remarkable more for its bulk and its intricacy, 
than for its boldness or ingenuity. The two leading factors in the 
sum which Mr. Goschen had to manipulate were these: on the one 
hand, he had a surplus of £2,377,000 ; on the other, he had to pro- 
vide nearly £3,000,000 to grease the wheels of Mr. Ritchie's Bill. 
The elaborate proposals by which, after endless additions and sub- 
tractions, the account was squared, were made too late (March 26) 
to be included in our last month’s survey, and are doubtless, by this 
time, so familiar to our readers, that to repeat them would be weari- 
some. But the following rough summary may be useful, as em- 
bodying the main points iene have been matters of subsequent 
criticism :— 

I—InmperraL BupcGet, 1888-9. 
Increased Taxation. Reduced Taxation. 


Succession duty . “ . £50,000 | Income-tax from 7d. to 6d. . os 

Stamp duty . , . ‘ 50,000 | Carriage-tax . ; : 30,000 

Bonds . F . . : 200,000 | Hawkers’ licences. ‘ 25,000 
Contract notes... . 50,000 | Landlords ne under 

Companies . ; ; ‘ 110,000 Schedule A ‘ 20,000 

Wines . 4 4 z 125,000 — 

1 Main roads. : . 295,000 1,625,000 
— Transferred to Local Revenue 

880,000 from probate duty . . 1,420,000 

Surplus . r . 2,377,000 

3,045,000 

Balance . F ; : 212,000 


£3,257,000 £3,257,000 


II.—Locat Bupcet, 1889-90. 


Various licences transferred . £2,979,873 | Former “ grants in aid” to be 
New taxes imposed :— suspended . - _« £2,600,000 
Heavy cart-tax . £150,000 Carriage-tax reduced ., * ,000 
Wheel-tax . . . 150,000 Net new “ grant in aid” . 2,949,863 

Horse-tax . . . 540,000 

Succession duty . 50,000 
890,000 


One-half probate duty . - 1,700,000 
2 £5,579, 863 £5,579,863 





The points in these complicated arrangements to which objection 
has been taken are almost as numerous as the items themselves. 


1 This sum of £295,000 (which, by the way, has been a fruitful source of confusion 
in discussions and explanations of the Budget) is granted for highways, but comes out 
of the probate grant shown on the opposite side of the account. 

2 This total new local revenue does not include the £300,000 which is the estimated 
yield of the proposed 20 per cent. additional drink licences. 
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The first and most general objection is that the scheme betrays the 
manipulator of moneys rather than the great financier. Mr. Goschen 
has scraped his funds together from too many sources, and his new 
taxes will cause a maximum of disturbance to trade, while bringing 
in a minimum of cash to the Exchequer. Especially objectionable 
are the taxes on wheels—contradicting, as they do, the great prin- 
ciple that locomotion should be made as free as possible. Secondly, 
the tax on high-class wines, though not unreasonable in itself, sets 
a dangerous precedent in the direction of Fair Trade and Retaliatory 
Duties. This point was driven home by Lord Randolph Churchill 
(April 9), when he pointed out to the Fair Fraders that every argu- 
ment used by Mr. Goschen in defence of his tax on champagnes 
could also be used in defence of taxes on other luxuries which are 
imported from abroad. In passing now from the new imposts in 
themselves to their relation with local taxation, we come to a fresh 
set of objections. The local budget shows “the slime of the Tory 
track ” in two principal respects: it continues, under another name, 
the vicious system of “ grants in aid,” and it is unduly favourable to 
the landed interest. The old “grants in aid” are indeed suspended, 
but the local authorities will still be without responsibility for 
levying, and to a large extent even for collecting, the sums 
which they will be free to spend. The second point of 
objection was best put in Mr. H. H. Fowler’s able speech on the 
Local Government Bill (April 12), in which he showed that, 
whereas the bulk of the recent increase in local taxation had 
been in towns, the bulk of the present relief would go to the 
counties. Moreover, the standing injustice of the inequality in 
the “Death Duties” has been in no adequate degree remedied 
by the very slight addition made to the Succession Duty. Readers 
of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW will not need to be reminded of the 
objections to which in these respects Mr. Goschen’s Budget is 
exposed.’ Yet, in spite of all criticisms, the Budget is likely to hold 
its own. The imperial part of the scheme is strong in virtue of its 
penny off the income-tax—a relief which will always cover a large 
number of financial sins; the local part is strong in virtue of its 
bribe to the country party to swallow Mr. Ritchie’s Bill; whilst the 
scheme as a whole is strong from the very multitude (if we may be 
excused the apparent paradox) of its weak points. For. every 
enemy that it makes in one clause it gains a friendin another. Mr. 
Goschen is able to defeat his critics in detail, instead of having to 
meet a single concentrated attack. His Budget presents not one 
large issue, upon which every one must either be with him or against 
him ; but a succession of small issues, upon each of which in turn 
a different set of assailants comes up. The advantage at which Mr. 
Goschen is thus placed is apparent from this further fact, namely 


1 See Local and Imperial Taxes: Who Pay Them? in the Review for April: 1888. 
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that no alternative scheme is before the country. Mr. Gladstone’s 
motion with regard to the death duties is rather a debating resolution 
than a practical and immediate alternative ; whilst the suggestions of 
Mr. Childers (April 17), involving the maintenance of the income- 
tax at sevenpence, would be far less popular than the scheme which 
they were meant to supersede. It should be added, finally, that Mr. 
Goschen’s Budget has a certain prestige reflected upon it by the 
brilliant success of his Conversion scheme. The Treasury would 
have been well satisfied had they obtained only a million and a half 
of.assents to conversion from holders of Consols and Reduced Threes. 
That sum would have sufficed to make the new stock the biggest in 
the market, and the biggest stock would gradually have absorbed the 
others. But as it is, Mr. Goschen has already obtained 280 millions 
of assents, and thus has only 85 millions left outstanding. It is 
interesting to note that whilst Old Consols have remained above par, 
the New Consols have now fallen appreciably below it. Holders who 
have stuck to their Consols are thus able to obtain a considerable 
bonus—a fact which shows how wise Mr. Goschen was in bribing the 
brokers to advise their clients to convert at once, In this, as in 
other little matters, Mr. Goschen has shown himself a clever City 
man; and the final result of the month’s financial affairs is that the 
Budget passes substantially in the same form in which it was 
introduced. 

The prospects of the Local Government Bill are not equally un- 
clouded. ‘To the principle of the Bill, indeed, no exception has been 
taken, and the Second Reading was carried without a division 
(April 20). The fact is that the main lines of it are not a party 
matter at all, There has now for some years been an established ‘ body 
of faith ” at the Local Government Board with regard to reform, and 
any Bill by any Minister of any party would have been, in broad 
outline, very much the same. Opposition to articles included in 
this body of faith has littlé chance of success, The objection, for 
instance, that the new Bill really does nothing for the villages, and 
that the parish organization is in no way vitalized, is practically 
out of court. Perhaps it would have been more logical to begin 
from the bottom instead of from the top, but then it has been the 
accepted article of faith that a new County Board rather than a new 
Parish Board is the first thing needful, It is upon what are only 
“ pious opinions” that the battle of the Bill has been and will be 
fought. The discussion hitherto has been very scattered, but it is 
easy to see that the attack will ultimately be concentrated upon 
three points. The first is the presence on the County Boards of 
“selected councillors.” This is one of the contrivances whereby 
the Tories hope to take away with one hand what they give with one 
another. ‘The ostensible argument is the analogy of the aldermen 
in boroughs; but aldermen are an undemocratic excrescence in the 
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boroughs, and the existence of one bad anomaly is no justification 
for the creation of a second. The “ elected councillors” are to hold 
office according to Mr. Ritchie’s Bill for three years, whilst their 
“selected ” (and as the Tories would doubtless say “ selecter ”) col- 
leagues are to sit for twice that time. The latter, it is argued, will 
thus supply a valuable fund of accumulated experience and con- 
tinuous opinion. But this object could be secured equally well by 
making one-half of the Council retire every three years, and it is 
not impossible that some compromise on these lines may be adopted, 
The second point to which objection has been taken admits of no 
compromise, for it is itself a compromise already. This is the 
Licensing section of the Bill, with its compulsory compensation to 
publicans (or rather brewers, for publicans are mostly only brewers’ 
dummies) for removal of their licences. The case against com- 
pensation was briefly stated in this REVIEW last month in the article 
already referred to, and Mr. Ritchie’s Bill has been violently attacked 
by the Temperance irreconcileables. It recognizes a vested legal 
right in licences, which is foreign, they say, to the English law, 
and thus badly handicaps the Temperance Cause. The case on 
the other side has been stated by Mr. Chamberlain (April 16), who 
strongly advised the Temperance party to agree with the Tories while 
they were in the way with them, They should remember, he said, 
that (1) the principle of Local Option is after all conceded; (2) 
Sunday closing becomes permissible ; (3) all future claims to com- 
pensation are barred ; and (4) a large part of the compensation would 
after all be paid for by the publicans themselves: the 20 per cent. 
added to the licences which were left would go a long way to giving the 
compensation for those which were taken. The division upon the ques- 
tion thus raised will be a critical one; but the discussions of the month 
suggest that some concession will probably be made on the point last 
mentioned. The funds raised by the 20 per cent. additional licences 
will, as Mr. Chamberlain suggested, be ‘“ ear-marked ”—be appro- 
priated, that is to say, strictly to a compensation fund—whilst a 
further encouragement to the abolition of houses will perhaps be 
given by means of Mr. Whitbread’s suggestion that the local bodies 
should be empowered to borrow for compensation purposes on the 
security of the fund derived from licences. The concession of these 
two points might induce the more moderate Temperance people to 
waive further opposition, and thus save those clauses of the Bill. 
On the remaining point of chief dispute there is no room for trim- 
ming. This is the control of the police, which the Government 
proposes to divide between the Quarter Sessions and the County 
Councils; but which the Tory country party want left entirely with 
the former, and the Liberals, transferred entirely to the latter. The 
strong feeling of the country Tories on the point is only natural; 
but the unanimity of the Liberals on the other side is not a little 
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remarkable, when it is remembered that, even as short a time ago as 
1884, the Liberal London Government Bill showed even greater 
distrust of the people than the Tory Bill shows now, The Trafalgar 
Square agitation, with the bitter feelings against the military organiza- 
tion of Scotland Yard which it has engendered, may probably be 
credited with some of the conversion. Sir Charles Warren’s foolish 
speech about the French Revolution (March 24), his indecent white- 
washing of the constable Bloy (March 21), Mr. Montagu Williams’s 
scathing condemnation (April 6) of some of the other ‘moral 
miracles in blue,” and Mr. Firth’s revelation of blackmailing (April 
19) have all worked in the same direction, But whatever may have 
been its cause, the fact of the conversion remains, and a clause of 
the Bill which is threatened at once by the Opposition and by the 
country Tories led by Sir Selwin Ibbetson is clearly in a very 
parlous state. 

The Government would probably be willing enough to concede 
the popular control of the police, were it not for the uneasy fear, 
which must often have haunted them during the past month, that 
whatever they do now in England, they will have to do soon in 
Ireland. The very “ success * in the latter country, which they have 
been claiming, increases their uneasiness. The Nationalist meetings 
(April 8) did indeed give the lie to Mr. Balfour's boasts; but the 
Government cannot admit it, and the more they declare that the 
League is crushed, the less excuse have they left for delaying the 
grant of local government. At present they have a time of grace, 
but—as Mr. Courtney has been reminding them with almost brutal 
frankness—it will not be indefinitely extended. ‘‘ Had they 
thought,” he asked (April 16), ‘“‘ what would be the future of local 
government in Ireland? The House of Commons must prepare for 
that. If they thought they were going to put it off indefinitely, he 
for one would strenuously oppose its indefinite postponement. They 
must give, and they should give, some form of local government to 
the sister isle. It depended on the lines on which the Local Govern- 
ment Bill for England and Wales was constructed how they would 
proceed in relation to Ireland.” Another of their candid friends has 
been more precise, and fixed an exact date. “I rejoice,” said Lord 
Randolph Churchill at Birmingham (April 9), “at the present con- 
dition of Ireland, at its tranquillized condition, because I believe that 
if that condition continues, as it ought to continue, we shall find the 
House of Commons next Session most busily and arduously engaged 
in the solution of the three great Irish problems—of the land, the 
local government, the development of Irish local liberty and the 
education question.” Nor is this all, for even members of the 
Government themselves have taken to preaching Home Rule. “To 
my mind,” said Sir Michael Hicks-Beach at Whitechapel (March 21), 
“ Legislation will be more usefully and intelligently considered if it 
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has been previously considered in the “councils of representatives 
directly elected by those who are mostly concerned, .... When 
once you have obtained these great and powerful representative 
bodies ..... there will be no difficulty in finding plenty of 
work to entrust to them. ‘They will be able to save Parliament 
a very great deal of labour now falling upon it.” “ Every house- 
holder,” said Mr. Stanhope at Worthing (March 22), “had a right 
to express his own opinion upon the choice of representatives to 
Parliament to conduct Imperial affairs, and they could not con- 
sistently deprive him of his legitimate rights to control local affairs,” 
‘There was no one,” said Mr. Long at Devizes (March 30), “ who 
had considered the question of local government for one minute, who 
had not long ago made up his mind that not only was it necessary to 
amend the form of local government, but also to give further powers 
to local bodies. . . . . It was said that any such change of government 
would only be giving powers to worthless fellows, to talkative mem- 
bers, who would spend the ratepayers’ money and do no good.” But 
this, Mr. Long went on to argue, was a groundless fear. Mr. Cham- 
berlain made equally short work of the “law and order” bogey. 
“ There is,” he said (April 16), “‘ one objection to my proposal on this 
point which I do not like to pass over, namely, that if we give the 
control of the police to the County Councils in England we shall have 
to give it hereafter to the County Councils in Ireland. I say frankly 
that that is not a prospect that greatly alarms me. Iam in favour 
of giving the control of the police to all popularly elected bodies, in 
Treland as well as in England, and I believe that the adoption of such 
a course would have a good effect. 1 believe that the responsibility 
which we should thereby throw upon the elected bodies would con- 
duce to good order and to peace in Ireland.” It is little wonder, with 
such admissions as these in high places, that another Unionist member, 
Sir Edward Watkin, should have expressed his intention of moving, 
“'vhat no measure for the establishment of local government will 
be just, complete, or satisfactory which does not provide for county 
and provincial government in Ireland of such scope and on such 
principles as may best serve the true interests of the people of 
Ireland as an integral portion of the United Kingdom.” It was said 
in this place last month that the Local Government Bill would in 
the long run give a great impetus to Home Rule. The prediction 
is already being verified, for the best armoury of Home Rule argu- 
ments at the next election will be the speeches of the Unionists 
upon Mr. Ritchie’s Bill. 





THE CLAIMS OF THE PARISH. 


THE observer who surveys the political arena from a point of vantage 
from which, without being blinded by the dust and deafened by the 
din of battle, he is able to watch the tactics of the combatants and 
the progress of the fray, must find it somewhat difficult to account 
for the change which has come over the spirit of parties during the 
last few weeks in relation to the Local Government Bill. At first, 
all the blessings seemed to proceed out of the mouths of the oppo- 
nents of the Ministry, while the curses were muttered by its supporters. 
The position is now reversed: those who were loudest in their praise 
are loudest in their blame, and the malcontents have subdued their 
displeasure, It is not that parties have changed sides with what 
Mr. Lowell would call the “ airy ease of a country dance ;” and it is 
unnecessary to search for the hidden motives which may be supposed 
to have determined the respective lines of action. The reasons for 
the change are easily explicable and lie on the surface. 

When the measure was first introduced, it was hailed by the front 
Opposition bench with a chorus of approval, which indicated that 
they detected in its essential features the familiar lineaments of their 
own offspring; and it was scarcely a matter for surprise that Liberals, 
by whose efforts in the past the question had been forced to the front, 
should view with some degree of complacency the partial embodi- 
ment of the popular principles they had invariably maintained, and 
should determine to extend to the Bill, regarded as a whole, their 
favourable, though discriminating, consideration. 

The supporters of the Government, on the other hand, viewed 
with undisguised dismay the hideous progeny which had been 
fathered upon them. And no wonder. The backbone of the Tory 
party in the counties is composed of the squirearchy; and the high 
prerogatives of the squirearchy seemed about to be shattered at one 
blow by a measure which, if brought in by a Liberal Ministry, 
would have filled the territorial mind with frenzy, and have called 
forth, from one end of England to the other, angry diatribes against 
the growth of revolutionary ideas, and gloomy prophecies as to the 
impending downfall of the Empire. ‘True it was that, under the 
Bill, the judicial functions of the magistrates were left untouched, 
and that the administration of the Game Laws, for instance, was 
retained in the hands of those in whose interest the Game Laws were 
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originally invented. Everything, howéver, which was of a nature 
to add dignity to the position, and interest to the occupation, was 
about to disappear; and it seemed doubtful whether many would care 
to continue to discharge unpopular and unpaid duties accompanied 
by but little lustre and but little power. 

Then, again, another source from which the Tory party in the 
counties derives much of its strength consists of the strange com- 
bination which once found a watchword in the extraordinary election 
cry of “ Beer and Bible.” The latter, indeed, was not dealt with in 
the Bill; though who could tell how long it would be before the 
Tory destroyer of a Tory aristocracy would proceed to lay violent 
hands on the sanctuary of the Established Church? Beer, on the 
other hand, seemed likely to suffer from the proposed increase of the 
licence duties by 20 per cent., as well as by various other provisions 
contained in the measure; and, although the compensation clauses 
were calculated to arouse active hostility on the part not only of 
temperance reformers but of over-burdened ratepayers, the mere 
existence of that hostility appeared incapable of allaying the feeling 
of disgust entertained by the publicans at the betrayal which they 
considered themselves to have incurred at the hands of their best 
friends. Discontent grew apace, and the cave, which at one time 
was in process of formation, was scarcely expected to be large 
enough to contain all the motley crew who desired to enter. 

Then it was that the change supervened. The Bill was circulated, 
and was found, on perusal, to differ in many all-important particulars 
from the original presentment. The squire discovered that the 
county council could, in the nature of things, only be attended by 
men of comparative leisure and wealth, and that the establishment of 
county aldermen, and the admission of the co-optative principle, would 
tend to secure, in far the greater number of instances, a lasting 
majority to those who first obtained seats; while the work which 
those county councils were called on to perform, was not of a character 
to excite any widespread interest among the bulk of the inhabitants 
of the rural districts, so that indifference and apathy would inevitably 
tell in favour of the Tory party at the local elections. Moreover, 
the pill was gilded by means of an increased grant in aid of local 
taxation, most of which would find its way, in due course, into the 
landlord’s pocket. The parson, too, found that he would continue, 
as of old, to exercise the functions of ex-officio chairman over an un- 
reformed vestry, and in other respects to maintain unimpaired his 
own supremacy over what he had learnt to regard as his own 
dominions, The licensed victualler sought comfort in the thrice 
blessed word compensation, and in the novel recognition of a vested 
interest, of which previous generations, in their innocence, appeared 
to have remained ignorant. The more the party of privilege looked 
into the Bill, the more they became convinced that its radicalism was 
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confined to the surface, and that the fierce alarms which had been 
excited by its introduction had, as far as their interests were con- 
cerned, no foundation in reason or in fact. 

A corresponding reaction set in on the Liberal side. A close in- 
spection of the Bill revealed the presence of a multitude of sins alike 
of omission and of commission. It became manifest that the measure, 
far from introducing simplicity and harmony into the working of 
local government, would tend, on the contrary, to make chaos more 
chaotic, and confusion worse confounded, and that the Liberal party 
would not be true to itself, and to its convictions, if it were to act as 
particeps criminis in the passing of such a scheme in such a form, 
and if it failed to use every effort to remove the blots by which the 
Bill was disfigured, and to convert it from a sham into a reality. 
Liberals might regard the principle of the extension of the municipal 
suffrage to the counties, together with the establishment of county 
councils, as an irreducible minimum, than which nothing less could 
have been conceded, and nothing less could have been accepted. But 
they saw clearly that a great deal more was required, and that the 
measure of the Government, far from accelerating, might actually retard 
the consummation which they desired to attain. What they wanted 
was to develop local life, to produce the active co-operation of all for 
the good of the community, and not merely to create a paradise for 
the local lawyer, the machine-politician, the wirepuller, and the “boss.” 

It will not be denied by those who are most competent to judge that, 
as far, at any rate, as the rural districts are concerned, the cardinal 
defect of the Bill is to be found in the absence of any provisions 
relating to the reform of parish government ; and, assuredly, it is not 
too much to say that, having regard to the circumstances in which 
those districts are placed, no measure marked by the absence of such 
provisions can give satisfaction or be of real value to the bulk of the 
inhabitants. The village artisan and the agricultural labourer cannot 
be expected to take much interest in the working of county councils, 
which deal with matters in which they have little or no concern; and 
it is not likely that the district councils will inspire them with any 
enthusiasm, especially as the administration of the Poor Law is left in 
the hands of the existing boards of guardians. On the other hand, 
a scheme of reform which should enable them to have a direct, equal, 
and articulate voice in the management of the affairs of their own 
parish—of the locality, that is to say, in which they live and move, and 
in which their interests and affections centre—would not only appeal 
to their hearts and minds by removing a grievance keenly felt, and 
by applying a remedy at once practicable and easy to understand, but 
would tend, to a greater extent than any other means that could be 
devised, to promote and foster local energy. The area of the county 
is too wide to engender anything approaching to municipal life: in 
some counties there exists a sort of local patriotism akin to clannish- 
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ness, but nothing more, The area of the district is also unsuitable 
for the purpose, as it rarely happens that neighbouring parishes have 
many interests in common. Local jealousies would inevitably arise, 
and it is highly doubtful whether individual parishes would receive 
their fair share of attention. The failure of the Allotments Act of 
last Session, for instance, is largely due, not merely to the fact that 
the duty of carrying its provisions into effect was committed to the 
hands of the unreformed and generally unsympathetic boards of 
guardians gud sanitary authority, but also to the practical inability 
on the part of a body exercising authority over an area comparatively 
wide to understand and appreciate the wants and wishes of each 
locality. It is clear, therefore, that if that be the case, the mere 
transference of the powers now exercised by the sanitary authority 
to the district councils will not suffice to render the Allotments 
Act more workable. In other respects, too, the parish is, as a 
general rule, admirably adapted for the growth of municipal life. 
Its inhabitants have common aims and common needs, and there is 
no reason why they should be regarded as incapable of managing 
what are distinctively and specifically their own parochial affairs. 

The existing arrangements connected with the government of 
parishes are in the highest degree unsatisfactory and anomalous. 
The vestry meets at an hour—usually ten or eleven in the morning— 
when the bulk of the parishioners cannot attend, and the rector or vicar, 
as the case may be, takes the chair by virtue of his office. The 
overseers are really appointed by the magistrates, though nominated 
by the vestry. The powers of the vestry are insignificant and 
almost undefined. It has no continuous existence, and is not incor- 
porated. Moreover, under the Bourne-Sturges Acts, a system fof 
plural voting comes into force at vestry polls, with the result that 
any real expression of opinion on the part of the inhabitants is ren- 
dered impossible. 

Yet, inadequate as is the degree of autonomy at present vested in 
the hands of the parishioners, the Bill proposes to take from them 
the greater part even of that which they have. The forty-seventh 
clause, for example, transfers various powers under various Acts 
from their hands to the hands of the district councils, and although 
certain of those powers, such as those under the Lighting and 
Watching Act and the Public Libraries Act, do not concern the 
average rural parish, they do affect a considerable number of parishes 
of a semi-urban character. Why should not the vestry retain 
those powers, if it so resolves? Then, again, many parishes which 
have been left to the tender mercies of the old existing sanitary 
authorities, and have had to depend for their water supply upon the 
accumulations to be found in ponds and ditches, can scarcely be 
expected to benefit by being transferred to the even less tender 
mercies of the county councils, when all they want is to be em- 
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powered to sink a well. The question of allotments has already 
been mentioned. Another matter of the deepest interest to the 
inhabitants of a parish is the management of the charity lands 
situated within their boundaries, and the control over which ought, 
undoubtedly, to be placed in the hands of a reformed vestry. To 
the same authority should also be referred such duties as are con- 
nected with the removal of nuisances, the preservation of open spaces, 
the*care of village greens, and so forth. The Bill as it stands sucks 
the life-blood out of the parish, instead of infusing into it fresh vigour 
and vitality. 

What is wanted in regard to the parish is the development of the 
system of open vestry on democratic lines. Let the householders 
meet at regular intervals, at an hour when the majority can attend ; 
let them elect their chairman and parish officers; let them vote by 
ballot, and each have one vote and only one; let them enjoy the 
right of using the village schoolroom, as if it were the village town- 
hall ; and let them discuss and decide how best to manage the affairs 
in which they are mainly interested. A system under which the 
inhabitants of a locality meet together and, instead of delegating 
their rights to representatives, exercise those rights in their own 
corporate persons, affords by far the best education in the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship. It is far more likely than any county 
council or district council, or even than any parochial board, to 
favour the rise of village Hampdens. 

It is strange that Mr. Goschen and Mr. Chamberlain, who, on the 
question of Local Government, have acted from inside and from out- 
side respectively as the mentors of the Ministry, should have been 
unable or unwilling to impress upon their pupils the necessity for 
dealing with the parish. It is true Mr. Goschen’s scheme of 1871, 
for the establishment of parochial boards, is one which would not at 
present be regarded as practicable, or, in our opinion, desirable ; but, 
at any rate, he realized at that time, and, if we may draw any con- 
clusion from his utterances in 1885, still realizes the importance of 
the parochial community. Mr. Chamberlain has expressed himself 
repeatedly in favour of dealing with the parish first and foremost. 
Speaking at Glasgow on the 15th of September, 1885, he said: “TI 
want to build up a system of local government from below, from 
small beginnings. I would like to see no parish, no village, without 
some kind of local authority. I do not want to crush out the germs 
of local life, however small and insignificant they may appear to be. 
Then ”—and only then—“ I want to see local authorities with wider 
areas and wider functions to deal with local matters in districts and 
counties.” Yet, in spite of such declarations as that, he is now a 
party to a measure which cannot fail to have the effect of crushing 
out, to a great extent, the germs of local life in the very localities in 
which they are most needed. 
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Under any scheme of parochial -reform it would probably be 
necessary to group small parishes, by extending the process which is 
now being carried out every year under the Divided Parishes Act, 
It is obvious that the difficulty would be far less if the vestry system 
were to be developed than if parochial boards were to be established, 
inasmuch as, under the former system, the limit of population might 
be considerably lower. None but infinitesimally small parishes can 
be regarded as incapable of availing themselves of the system of open 
vestry. Another difficulty, of a more serious character, is to be 
found in the fact that, owing to the injurious operation of our land 
system, the great majority of the inhabitants of the rural districts 
are divorced from the soil, and have no abiding habitation or home 
which they can call their own, and are consequently less interested 
in the proper working of local government and less independent 
than would be the case if they were influenced by the “ magic of 
property.” That objection, however, applies with almost equal force 
to any other form of local government which might be proposed ; 
and there can be but little doubt that the frequent exercise of their 
rights by the people themselves in their own localities would con- 
tribute largely towards strengthening the feeling of independence, 
and might indirectly tend to encourage the labourers to save money 
with a view to investing it in the soil of the parish to which they 
were attached by the ties of old associations, and in which new 
sources of interest impelled them to remain, 

The urgent necessity for the reform of parish government has 
been brought into strong relief by the discussions which have taken 
place in Parliament and in the country. The Government show no 
sign of listening to reason, but shelter themselves behind the futile 
plea that they are not desirous of overburdening their Bill. The 
result will be that the historian of the future will look in vain in 
the parishes of England for any traces of that autonomy which is 
the common prerogative of such divergent communities as the 
Russian mir and the American township. The scheme of Local 
Government put forward by the present Ministry is a mechanical 
contrivance, not a living organism. One might apply to it the words 
used by Burke with reference to an equally artificial piece of legis- 
lation: “In this great arrangement of mankind, no reference 
whatsoever is to be found to anything moral or to anything politic ; 
nothing that relates to the concerns, the actions, the passions, the 
interests of men, Hominem non sapit.” 





MONTAIGNE.’ 


WHENCE comes the magic of Montaigne? In the first place the 
world sees in him the true history of a man, and the true history of 
an epoch. “ Thou perceivest, reader,” runs the preface to his Essays, 
dated the 12th of June, 1580, “I am myself the subject of my book. 
This, reader, is a book without guile. “Iwas my wish to be seen in 
my simple, natural and ordinary garb, without study or artifice, for 
twas myself I had to paint. My defects will appear to the life in 
all their native form, as far as consists with respect to the public.” 
** And,” said Voltaire, in the Philosophical Letters, “ what a charming 
project of Montaigne’s to draw himself naturally, and how well he 
has done it! He has painted human nature.” In showing us his 
own mind, life, and times, Montaigne shows us all what we are our- 
selves. He shows us man, by showing us a man, the offspring of 
one age, and the native of a single spot; but the age in which he 
and that race lived was the most active, eager and productive since 
society began. Europe at that time was laying open new empires 
in.the East and West. The world was growing under men’s feet, 
and the heavens were deepening and expanding to their gaze. It is 
true that in all this France had, as yet, but little share, shut up in 
almost provincial indifference, and great only in bigots, wranglers, 
and formal philosophers ; but Montaigne, familiar with all that there 
was in France, her court, city, provincial and chateau life, had 
travelled much for those days, whilst his prodigious memory com- 
manded all the arsenal of classic thought. In him we have, in fact, 
two men, the man of wide capacity of mind, vivid imagination, 
humorous but solid character, quick judgment, natural facility of 
expression, and whose imagination and sympathy make him akin to 
the whole world, and also the man of his age and country, the heir 
of Rabelais, and forerunner of Bayle and Voltaire, the courtier who 
knew and despised kings, the stern thinker and the lax actor, the 
lawyer who hated law, and the writer who disdained to form his 
style. 

1 Collection de Moralistes Francais. Par Amaury Duval, Membre de I'Institut. A 
Paris: chez Chassériau, Rue de Choiseul. Six vols. 1820 


The Works of Montaigne. Edited by W. Hazlitt. London : John Templeman, 248 


Regent Street. 
ontaigne the Essayist: a Biography. By Bayle St. John. London: Chapman 
1858. 
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Montaigne’s method he thus himself describes :—‘“I universally 
owe my entire picture to the public. The wisdom of my instruction 
wholly consists in liberty and native truth; disdaining to introduce 
little, feigned, common and provincial rules into the catalogue of its 
real duties, all natural, general and constant. Oh, how superficial 
men take an easy and plausible way in comparison with ours ! Who- 
ever could reclaim man from verbal superstition would do the world 
no great disservice. Whoever will write of our life nothing but what 
is reverend and canonical will leave more than half behind.” His 
lofty point of view and high theoretic standard appear from the 
following passages in the Hssays ;—“ Really it is much more easy to 
speak like Aristotle, and to live like Cesar, than to speak and live 
as Socrates did. There lies the extreme degree of perfection and 
difficulty, art cannot reach it. The great and glorious masterpiece 
of man is to know how to live to purpose; all other things, to reign 
to lay up treasure, to build, are at the most but mere appendages, 
and little props. Grandeur of soul consists not so much in mount- 
ing and proceeding forward, as in knowing how to govern and 
circumscribe itself, There is nothing so handsome and lawful as 
duly to play the man.” 

As Dugald Stuart tells us, Montaigne was at the head of the 
French writers who contributed in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century to turn the thoughts of their countrymen to subjects con- 
nected with the philosophy of mind, But Montaigne addressed also 
the thinkers of Europe. Voltaire, discoursing to the Academy, 
claimed his book as “the only one before Corneille which drew the 
attention of foreigners who knew French. His style, though neither 
pure nor correct, precise or noble, is energetic and homely: it ex- 
presses great things naively, this it is which pleases; one delights 
to see the character of the author and to recognize one’s own in what 
he says of himself.” 

Considering then how Montaigne worked with all the lights of 
his age, and how he shows us through a long, active, and varied 
career, all his own as well as all his neighbours’ shortcomings—con- 
sidering that the subjects respecting which he thus takes us all into 
confidence with such simple fearlessness and naturalness are the 
greatest mankind can discuss, whilst his thoughts on women, morality, 
and society, politics, philosophy, and religion, were born of an epoch 
of terror and fate from which they helped to emancipate his fellow- 
countrymen and Europe, there is abundant answer to the question : 
“Whence comes the magic of Montaigne?” 


“‘ Montaigne,” says Hallam, “‘was the earliest classical writer in 
the French language: the first whom a gentleman is ashamed not 
to have read. His essays are the first provocatio ad populum, the 
first appeal from the porch and the academy to the haunts of busy . 
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and idle men, the first book that taught the unlearned reader to 
observe and reflect for himself on questions of moral philosophy. 
And then, what independence! When Montaigne chased the servile 
pedantry of the schools, some despot occupied every province of 
thought. It required some courage to argue against the grammarians 
who had almost monopolized the admiration of the world, and it 
was gratifying to find a simple gentleman who had the spirit to ask 
a reason for every rule.” Montaigne wanted to know the reason of 
things, and he comes intellectually, as well as in order of time, 
between those who, hoping nothing or fearing everything, acquiesced 
in things as they were, or whose discussions, without any defining or 
shaping process, were at once incoherent and interminable, and those 
who devised or revived the true inductive method. 

So struck was Montaigne’s father with the waste of time and 
mental force in the acquirement of the dead languages, as to exag- 
gerate it into the cause of the “inferiority of moderns to ancients in 
greatness of soul and wisdom,” and in the essay on Education which 
Montaigne himself wrote for Madame Diane de Foix, he thus 
insists :-— 

“Let the tutor make his pupil examine and thoroughly sift 
everything he reads, and lodge nothing in his head upon simple 
authority and trust. Let Aristotle’s principles be no more principles 
to him than those of Epicurus and the Stoics; he will choose if he 
be able; if not he will remain in doubt.” 


“Che non men che saper, dubbiar in aggrada.” 
“T love sometimes to doubt as well as know.” 


“For if he embraces the opinions of Zenophon or Plato by the 
exercise of his reason, they will be no more theirs but his own. Let 
him at least know what he does know. ‘Truth and reason are 
common to every one, and are no more his who spoke them first, 
than his who spoke them after. “Tis no more according to Plato 
than according to me, since both he and I equally see and under- 
stand in the same manner. Bees cull their sweets, but themselves 
after make the honey, which is all and purely their own, and no 
longer thyme and marjoram.” 

But, “was Montaigne a sceptic?” Did his free thinking extend 
to theology? Did he, living in the age of the massacres of Saint 
Bartholomew, believe in Christianity? Well, as Hallam says, 
Montaigne ‘was a steady Catholic, but rather from acquiescence 
than conviction.” Christianity then meant belief in dogmas and 
forms. It was an age when even the spirituelle and accomplished 
Marguerite de Valois, author of the Heptaméron, and Queen of 
Navarre, speaks of the regular prayers of a certain young man, after 
equally regular acts of debauchery, as proof of “singular devotion,” 
on which Montaigne remarks: “ Les femmes ne sont guéres propres 
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a traiter les matiéres de la théologie.” And although even France - 
was then less immoral than Kome, the stories which Montaigne tells 
of himself when in Rome, throw some light on the popular religious 
conceptions of the day. In the first case : “ A certain person being 
alone with a lady, they heard the Ave Maria sound, and she instantly 
sprang away from him, falling on her knees to pray. Another time 
when similarly accompanied, in rushed an old duenna, and with 
anger and fury snatched from off the girl’s neck a little image of 
the Virgin, which she had forgotten to remove.” The young lady 
seemed very contrite about the image, but evidently, like the rest of 
Rome, thought more of images and saints than of good works, 

In the sense of considering Christianity a fiction, Montaigne was 
no sceptic. On the contrary, he might be called a bigot, for he 
believed that a certain set of propositions had been committed to the 
keeping of a certain caste of men, and that our eternal state depends 
on submission to those men, and acquiescence in those statements, 
with the important provision that neither the doctrines nor the com- 
mission to the teachers were to be scrutinized at all! But of 
Christianity as a truth founded in the nature of man, satisfying his 
noblest wants, exercising his highest powers, and realized by belief 
in the Saviour—of that Christianity as a whole, Montaigne had not 
only no belief but no conception. The age hardly taught it, although 
it is true the fountains of the great deep of thought were beginning 
to break up; it was then an act of wonderful courage to plead for 
liberty either of soul or body; and great was the terror of the 
simple, when the vapour overhead began to reel to and fro, and the 
war of distant conflict in the upper intellectual regions came to 
their ears. Francis I, and Henry II. took the ladies of their courts 
to see heretics burned as an amusement, and in Bordeaux especially, 
heresy was a burning and hanging business. Luxury and debauchery, 
then as always, were stimulated by spiritual despotism, and, notwith- 
standing the great and noble army of martyrs then in France, in 
spite of great insurrections against the salt tax, and in favour of 
religious freedom, too many of the people were really ready at a pinch 
to disown their own liberators, It was this, perhaps, that caused 
La Boétie, formed by nature for a leader, to despair of France, He, 
Montaigne’s greatest friend, wrote, between 1546 and 1549, his famous 
essay on Voluntary Servitude—one of the landmarks in the literature 
of the world. He describes this saddest sight, the martyrs of freedom 
dying with the curses of those for whom they die in their ears, 
likening the state of France to that of Rome, and telling how “‘ when 
the Roman emperors distributed provision, the cleverest and best of 
the rabble would not have left his basin of soup to recover the 
liberty of the Republic of Plato.” 

Montaigne followed his friend’s rhetoric with a deep enthusiasm, 
whence, as well as from the impression of his own works as a whole, 
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and from his profound reverence of the great master of Greek 
thought, we are led to believe in Montaigne’s real and abiding belief 
in some settled system of truth, and in the reality of goodness, right, 
and duty. The real introduction of the Reformation into France 
dates from about the time of the birth of Montaigne, and Montaigne 
picked up that pearl of great price, which was, as Mr. Bayle St. 
John says, the capital idea of his book. In times of change most 
men are at a loss because they cannot go on thinking in a groove, 
and Montaigne almost alone threw off that habit. We must, there- 
fore, give him credit for what he did and avoided, even whilst judg- 
ing him for what he might have done and been. He helped to 
guide France into a sort of “ half-way house, where toleration could 
lead an easy life with Henry IV. and La Belle Corisande, and not be 
too much shocked when she made way for La Belle Gabrielle,” 

Montaigne’s character was more complete than that of most men, 
and more uniform. “ His,” says Bayle St. John, “was a sort of 
Mediterranean mind with weak tides; yet we have but to read his 
essays and the impression of worth will gradually be made, but as we 
read on, melancholy strains gradually mingle with the triumphant 
music: in the third book-we miss more and more the liveliness of 
the first ; he begins to complain painfully, hungers after variety and 
seems to grow querulous, And so this easy-going Gascon gentle- 
man, protesting against torture in an age of panic, produced by the 
discovery that the foundations of society were not all solid rock, that 
some of its chambers were mined and others domed with vapour 
instead of marble, whilst a new heaven, brightly blue, and illimitably 
vast, loomed beyond—went home to his chateau where he could save 
his fortunes from shipwreck, and philosophise to his heart’s content, 
avoiding the storm that was about to shake France, and living out 
his days in sunshine and his nights on down.” 

On the whole, there was truth enough in the mocking rhymes 
wherewith Voltaire describes the situation, and Montaigne’s position 
in it:— 

“ Montaigne, cet auteur charmant, 
Tour-a-tour profonde et frivole, 
Dans son chateau paisiblement, 
Loin de tout frondeur malévole, 
Doutait de tout impunément, 
Ou se moquait trés-librement 
Des bavards fourrés de l’école; 
Mais quand son éléve Charron, 
Plus retenu, plus méthodique, 
De sagesse donna legon, 

Il fut prés de périr, dit-on, 
Par la haine Théologique.” 


Michael de Montaigne was born on the last day of February, 
1533. His father, a brave and loyal soldier of athletic frame and 
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liberal and cultivated mind, was fond of quoting modern authors ; and 
Marcus Aurelius was an especial favourite with him. “My father,” 
writes Michael, in his humorous way, “ spared no pains or expense to 
get an acquaintance with men of learning, treating them at his house, 
for fifty years and more, as persons sacred, collecting their sayings as 
so many oracles, and with the more veneration and religion, as he 
was the less qualified to judge of them, for he had no knowledge of 
letters.” The father, however, had his own Rousseau-like idea of 
education. ‘The good father that God gave me,” says Montaigne 
in the thirteenth chapter of his third book, “sent me from my 
cradle, to be brought up in a poor village of his, and there continued 
me all the while I was at nurse, bringing me up to the meanest and 
most common way of living. Magna pars libertatis est bene moratus 
venter : a well-governed stomach is a great part of liberty. Rather 
(let children) descend from hardships than mount up to them. This 
humour of his yet aimed at another end, to make me familiar with 
those who most need our assistance, and for this reason also it was 
that he provided me with god-fathers of the meanest fortune, to 
oblige and bind me to them.” Later on, a great Latin critic was 
engaged at a very large salary, who, with two other tutors, spoke to 
Michael no other language than Latin. ‘ We did Latin it at sucha 
rate,” says Michael, “that it overflowed to all the neighbouring 
villages,” and at six years of age he had learned, without a tear, to 
speak pure Latin, and was sent to the College of Guienne, where his 
Latin immediately grew corrupt. “The scholars rose at four in the 
morning, and having prayed to God, went at five to the school-room, 
their big books under their arm, their ink-stands and candlesticks in 
their hands. In the short days they began study before light, and 
kept on until after dark.” At twelve years of age he was welcomed 
as the second best player of Latin tragedies, and at thirteen left the 
College, having gone through the whole course, and made, he says, 
no manner of improvement. About 1546, having no fancy for the 
gentleman’s usual profession, fighting, he became a law student, 
probably at Bordeaux. Law students then had many privileges. 
Nobody could refuse to let them lodgings, even though an old lodger 
had to goout. Their books could not be seized for rent, or pawned. 
No scholar could be excommunicated without express leave of the 
Pope. Often they went out to read in the streets to attract the ladies. 
They were dirty and gluttonous, and led an adventurous life, ending 
sometimes in prison or on the gibbet. 

In 1554, when Montaigne became a counsellor of the Bordeaux 
Parliament, it was one of the most celebrated then existing in France, 
and the seats were filled by the king, and procurable by favour or 
purchase. The counsellors administered but did not make laws, 
though they could refuse to register them, thus possessing the power 
of veto. They long retained nearly all their influence, in spite of the 
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Grand Council appointed towards the end of the fifteenth century 
to curb it, and only fell away from power by prostituting it to 
fanaticism. 

Montaigne retained the position of counsellor for thirteen years, 
until, in fact, he acceded to an independent fortune. He made, as 
counsellor, frequent journeys to Paris and the Court, where he was 
appointed as gentleman of the king’s bedchamber by Henry II. Mon- 
taigne plunged into a stream of boisterous and coarse debauchery, 
and was free in play and free with women. At that time there was 
much pilfering amongst youths of good family, who were frequently 
provoked by avarice and led on by bad example. Charles IX. himself 
once invited ten cut-purses to a Louvre banquet and ball, to amuse 
him by robbing the Court gallants. The thieves retained the plunder, 
and were threatened with hanging if ever caught again. This same 
monarch was also an expert forger, and his brother Henry ITI. opened 
a public gambling-house in the very Louvre. This is the sort of 
training and ordeal through which Montaigne had to pass. In 
Chapter IT. he says the best he can for himself, and thus confesses :— 
“The debauches wherein I have been engaged have not been, I thank 
God, of the worst sort, and I have thoroughly condemned them my- 
self. But that is all; for as to the rest, I oppose too little resist- 
ance, except that I moderate them and prevent them from mixing 
with other vices. I have contracted and curtailed mine to make them 
as single as I can.”. 

For twenty years Montaigne thus lived dependent upon his family. 
He had never, he says, kept more than six mistresses, and “ was 
never more comfortable.” Though solemnly reproached for his de- 
baucheries by that noble and faithful friend, La Boétie, Montaigne 
was decidedly not bad enough for the age. He says that his incon- 
stant mistresses found in him fidelity, and that ladies complained of 
his absurd scrupulousness—of his keeping his word when expected 
to break it! : 

But by far the most important event of Montaigne’s early life was 
the chivalrous and enthusiastic friendship formed between him and 
La Boétie, to whom we have already alluded as one of the most dis- 
tinguished and earnest-minded men of the age. Except the writing 
of his Essays, this friendship was the most remarkable fact in Mon- 
taigne’s life, and up to that period it would only be necessary to say 
of him that he lived as men of his rank in those times, and was the 
friend of Estienne de la Boétie. There have been but five or six of 
such friendships in all history. Nine years after Boétie’s death, 
Montaigne wrote his father that ‘ever since he had led only a lan- 
guishing and sorrowful life; ” he gives a long account of La Boétie’s 
last days, and put on record his earlier invocation to Montaigne and 
another to leave a corrupt court and a ruined country. 

At the age of thirty-three Montaigne made a mariage de con- 
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venance with Frangoise de la Chassaigne, who brought him seven 
thousand francs, and he then continued to reside either at the chateau 
or in his father’s house at Bordeaux. Scattered through the Essays 
are many gibes against marriage and women. “Marriage is like a 
cage, those birds that are inside desire to get out, and those that are out 
want to get in. Might I have had my own will I would not have mar- 
ried Wisdom herself.” In Chapter XXXV. of the Third Book, entitled 
‘Of Three Good Women,” he says good women are not to be had by 
the dozen, as every one knows, and especially in the duties of mar- 
riage; for that is a bargain full of so many difficult circumstances that 
“tis hard for a woman’s will long to endure such a restraint. As 
fathers conceal their affections from their children, women likewise 
conceal theirs from their husbands to maintain a modest respect ;” 
and (Chapter VIII.) “‘ Women have a natural tendency to cross their 
husbands. I married at thirty-three and agree in the opinion for 
thirty-five.” The ancient Gauls designed for war were enjoined not 
to marry “lest their courage be abated.” 
“‘ But now being married to a fair young wife, 

He’s quite fallen off from his old course of life ; 

His mettle is grown rusty, and his care 

His wife and children do betwixt them share.” 

The excuse he makes for the ladies is that “ Inconstancy perhaps is 
in some sort more pardonable in them than in us. They may plead 
that they buy a pig in a poke. Joan, Queen of Naples, caused her 
first husband to be hanged at the bars of her window in a halter of 
gold and silk, woven with her own hand, because she had been caught 
and deceived. When they come to try us they do not, perhaps, find 
us worthy of their choice.” 

Nevertheless, he enjoins on the ladies three rules in scolding, and 
says: “ First take care that your scolding hits the mark, for usually 
women scream before the culprit has appeared, and continue scream- 
ing acentury after he has goneaway. I quite believe the story of the 
woman who was ducked in the pond for calling her husband a certain 
name, and, after losing all power of speech, came to the surface again 
and made the sign of scratching her head to show she would not give 
in.” Such are a few of his scoffs and flings at women, but all this 
does not show that ‘‘ Demoiselle Frangoise,” his wife, was a shrew, 
nor were these attacks on women all aimed point-blank across 
the court. 

Between his marriage and the death of his father, about five years 
elapsed, and Montaigne was about thirty-nine years of age, when he 
acceded to the family property. Thenceforth, with the exception 
of some seventeen months spent in his Italian journey, he occupied 
himself chiefly in reading and writing. As we must now take leave 
of Bordeaux, we will ask the reader’s attention to one of the most 
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. extraordinary scenes ever recorded, and which, in the year 1560, 
ushered in the proceedings of the intensely persecuting Parliament 
of Bordeaux against the Protestants. It is quoted in Bayle St. 
John’s Life of Montaigne :— 

“Two young men, much beloved and respected in Bordeaux, had 
embraced the new doctrines, and were brought for trial before the 
Parliament. Some were for instant execution, but a voice said ‘ Let 
these boys be confined for six months, and given time for study and 
reflection.’ But the bigots howled and raved, and decreed death 
by fire. The stake was planted in the principal place of the city, 
and the fagots heaped around it. Windows, balconies, housetops, 
the wide square, the adjoining streets, and the branches of trees, 
were thronged with spectators. A strong guard occupied various 
points. The victims were bound, the wood lighted, and the shrieks 
or prayers of the victims were stifled by the halleluiahs of ferocious 
monks. Suddenly the whole assembled population of the city felt 
some strange presence around them. ‘The avenging angel seemed 
to hover in the air. Fear seized simultaneously on all. A horrid 
cry of despair arose, and the people began to fly in all directions, 
as if an enemy had beaten’ in their gates. Window and balcony, 
and housetop and square, and the adjoining streets, and the branches 
of trees, were suddenly deserted. The guards likewise abandoned 
their posts. Cravens and caitiffs hid from the wrath of Heaven in 
caves. The souls of Monier and De Cazes departed in anguish, 
amidst a vast silence and terrible solitude.” 

So intense and general was the division of opinions at this time, 
that “in every heart there was a state of siege,’ and in the sort of 
demonic Pentecost just described, men’s consciences might well 
inspire their imaginations to see the heavens filled with celestial 
squadrons straining for their destruction, and held back by a power 
even greater than their own! 

“ When Montaigne first visited Paris,” says Bayle St. John, “the 
modern Louvre was rising from the ruins of the old feudal castle 
destroyed by Francis I., and the Hétel de Ville, begun in the year 
of Montaigne’s birth, had not yet got beyond the second storey. 
Nearly all the rest of the city was Moyen-dge, the Renaissance being 
visible only here and there, as in the magnificent Hétel de Carnavalet, 
where Montaigne was received in his young days. Vast, and partly 
fortified mansions, the strongholds of the great nobility, always 
ready to become chiefs of parties and leaders of the people, appeared 
at every turn, and gave a somewhat Italian air to this Northern 
city. Above the mass of private buildings rose the stupendous form 
of Notre Dame, and in various directions stretched masses of fortress- 
like monasteries. The Bastille and arsenal frowned over the military 
quarter, and even then factories had grouped masses of workmen’s 
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dwellings about them. What is now the Quartier St. Germain was 
an open plain where an annual fair was held, frequented even by the 
Court, but the Quartier Latin was already the learned quarter, where 
schools flourished, students lodged, and booksellers were confined by 
law. The river was covered chiefly with boats of wine dealers, with 
bright flying colours, and was crossed by several bridges of wood 
and stone, the latter laden with double rows of houses. It was at 
the Louvre quarter of the court and society that Montaigne loved to 
dwell, and in the time of Henry II. the city contained about 1500 
houses and 400,000 inhabitants. The narrow streets displayed a 
prodigious number of signboards. Courtiers and citizens used the 
saddle, and Henry II. seems to have been the first king who rode in 
a coach. Paris, as a centre of thought, business, and political 
excitement, became known to Montaigne later; but at first he was 
dazzled with the brilliancy and bustle of the court, the hum of the 
great city, the infinity of street cries, the gaiety and pleasure-loving 
crowds dancing at the Malmaison’s and in the islands of the Seine, 
the elegant crowds, and masquerades where figures by the thousand, 
disguised as wolves, panthers, bears, asses, &c. &c., streamed through 
the streets—all these came on him in early and excitable life. 
Among the striking events that occurred during the residence of 
Montaigne at Paris, in the winter of 1570-1, was the arrival of the 
Cardinal d’ Este, having in his suite Tasso, who, through the Princess 
Leonora, had obtained the honour of dining at the cardinal’s table 
instead of with his eight hundred servitors. The Italian cardinals 
of the sixteenth century lived like Oriental kings. One day the 
cardinal sent the King forty new horses, led by forty grooms 
dressed in silk. Tasso was astonished by the rude state of France. 
He complained that instead of marble palaces, the Paris houses 
were made of wood, with winding steps leading to low dark rooms 
heaped together irregularly. Above these frail structures rose the 
huge solid cathedral, lighted by broad painted windows of unequalled 
beauty, and filled with kneeling worshippers, whose assiduity and 
earnestness surprised him. That was the golden age of learned men 
in France, which was just emerging from the barbarism of ignorance 
Y—an age in which extravagant respect was paid to knowledge of every 
kind, especially to knowledge of antiquity. Italy was a revelation to 
the nobles and soldiers of France, for the severe manners of the 
Republics had given place to a portentous luxury. Poison and the 
dagger were often at work in gloomy alcoves and dreary porticoes, 
but on the surface all was gay, bright and fascinating. There were 
marble palaces gilt by the goldsmith and glorified by the painter. 
Swarms of princes, dignitaries, and chiefs glittered or rioted amidst 
brocaded and silken courts, where merriment and music, dance, song 
and beauty, slaked all the senses and stimulated all the faculties of 
man. Italy was a brilliant and cultured libertine, too hardened to 
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repent, sinking amidst music and perfume, and down and gold, to a 
dishonoured grave.” 

Montaigne now travelled much about France, and was well 
acquainted with Paris and the Court, considering Paris the glory of 
France, and an ornament of the world. At the time of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew he kept at home and aloof from either party, 
and, towards 1572, commenced the composition of his essays. “I 
never set pen to paper,” said he, “ but when too great idleness be- 
comes troublesome, and never anywhere but at home. As things 
come into my head I heap them in; sometimes/they advance in 
whole bodies, sometimes in single files. I let myself jog on at.my 
own rate and ease. My design is to pass over easily and not 
laboriously the remainder of my life. There is nothing that I will 
break my brain about; no, not knowledge, of what price soever. 
. . . . Ignorance and incuriosity,” says he elsewhere, “‘ are very sweet 
pillows ; ”—“‘ but to find them so,” added Diderot, ‘‘ one must have 
one’s head made as well as Montaigne’s.” 

Before starting with Montaigne on his visit to Italy, and making 
our few final quotations from his narrative, we must ask the reader 
to visit with us his home, and see the place where these wonderful 
essays were composed. In “ Montaigne’s tower,” round and massive 
like a dungeon, and attached to a square tower, there are two storeys. 
On the ground floor we are shown the chapel and the altar, and an 
aperture communicating with the first floor, enabling Montaigne to 
sit up there aloft and hear mass! On the summit is still the little 
chamber where hung the huge bell, which twice daily rang the Ave 
Maria with such violence as to “ astonish the tower itself.” On the 
first floor is a large circular chamber and a small square one, forming 
the bed- and dressing-room. Above, are another circular room and 
square cabinet—Montaigne’s library, with the rafters quite bare, and 
cut with his mottoes, His books were ranged on five rows of shelves 
all round the room. From three windows looking out of deep em- 
brasures in this great circular room, which was sixteen paces in 
diameter, is an extensive view over the estate and the distant hills of 
Périgord. Amongst the black-letter inscriptions on the rafters are 
written in Greek, “It is not so much things that torment man, as 
the opinions he has of things.—Every reasoning has its contrary.— 
Wind swells bladders, opinion swells men.” In large Latin letters 
on the central rafter are the words: ‘I donot understand, I pause. 
I examine.”, 

“The only straight piece of wall,” he explains, “is where I place 
my table and chair. As I sit I can take in at one glance round the 
curve all my books. The room pleases me because it is somewhat 
difficult of access, and retired, as much on account of the utility of 
the exercise, as because I there avoid the crowd. Here is my seat, 
my place, my rest. I try to make it purely my own, and to free this 
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single corner from conjugal, filial, and civil community. Wretched 
is he who in his own home has no home of his own, where he can 
pay court to himself, and hide himself when he pleases.” 

Montaigne’s narrative of his travels in Italy was discovered, after 
laying hid for 180 years, in a remarkable manner by one who, wish- 
ing to write the history of Périgord, visited the old chateau of 
Montaigne, to ask leave to inspect the family archives. He was 
shown an old coffer containing a mass of forgotten papers, of which 
he was invited to make what use he pleased, and he then discovered 
the original MS. of the journey, and apparently the only copy in 
existence. It was a small folio volume of 278 pages, never corrected 
by the author, and of such miserable orthography as to render its 
deciphering a matter of the utmost difficulty. 

Montaigne, who hated doctors, wished to try the best mineral and 
thermal springs, and now determined to carry out his scheme of 
travel. He would only travel on horseback, and let every whim 
sway him on the route. If unwell, he stopped where he was till he 
got better: if he had missed anything, he would turn back. 

On the 22nd of June, 1580, he started with his brother and three 
other gentlemen on the way to Rome, but his zig-zag mode of 
approach made his party restive. He describes the Eternal City 
almost as it now is, and was there kept in a perpetual excitement 
of pleasure and inquiry. From the incident of travel at Rome 
we cull the following, characteristic at once of Montaigne and of 
that city :— 

“There are two or three streets in particular favour as lounging 
places, As to my own taste, the main enjoyment of this way of 
passing the time is to look at the ladies at the windows, especially 
the courtesans, who show themselves from behind their blinds with 
such skilful generalship that it seems impossible not to be attracted : 
yet when, as was often the case, I alighted from my horse on the 
spot and obtained admission to the ladies whose appearance had so 
charmed me, I have often been amazed to find how much handsomer 
they had contrived to seem than they really were! They have an 
extraordinary faculty of letting you see only their best features. 
They will manage and show only the upper part of the face or 
the lower, so that in a whole street you will not see one ugly 
woman at a window, whatever you may find when you come 
nearer.” 

Our author visited Loretto and stayed some time at Lucca, deriving 
much benefit from the baths, and celebrating his presence in the 
charming way which he thus describes :-— 

“ After dinner I gave a ball, with supper and prizes, for which I 
had no end of applications by different women. I had five fifers, 
and we began dancing on the green. I made the best use I could 
of my eyes among my fair visitors, selecting the prettiest and most 
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graceful. The lady presented the presents in my name, and I, on 
my part, transferred all-the merit to her. As the name of each girl 
was called out, she came and stood before us. After giving her 
a kiss, I handed the prize to the lady, saying to the girl, ‘ Whatever 
obligation you may feel is due to the lady,’ and I particularized the 
good quality which most struck me in the recipient. It is really a most 
charming spectacle to see these country girls, so handsome and well 
dressed, dancing with as much grace and elegance as the best amongst 
us. I invited every one to supper, in Italy a very slight affair, and 
got off for a joint or two and a few pairs of fowls. I gave a seat at 
my table to Divizia, a poor peasant, very ugly, thirty-seven years of 
age, with a goitre in her neck. She was unable to read or write, 
but could compose verses off-hand in an easy and elegant style.” In 
September, Montaigne’s election as Mayor cf Bordeaux obliged him 
to return home. On his journey to and fro, Montaigne loved to stop at 
places where the authorities waited upon him in state, with the usual 
present of wine, and long complimentary harangues, to which he 
would gravely reply with due dignity and at due length. Arriving 
at Bordeaux, he would have excused himself from the mayoralty, but 
the king interposed his commands. At home amidst the fierce 
struggles of contending parties he would have no other guard of his 
chateau than the porter at the gate. ‘‘ Let who will come to me in 
Gotl’s name, but I shall not invite them. I endeavour to withdraw 
this corner from the public tempest, as I do another corner in my soul. 
I shall not budge. Amongst so many garrisoned houses I am the 
only person of my condition, that I know of, that has purely trusted 
to the protection of Heaven. I will neither fear nor save myself 
by halves. But,” adds he afterwards, “I underwent the inconve- 
niences that moderation brings. I was curried on all hands. To 
the Ghibelline I was a Guelph, to the Guelph a Ghibelline.” At 
one time he saved his castle from pillage by presence of mind; at 
another he got out of the clutches of some gentlemen freebooters 
in the same way. 

Montaigne died of quinsy in his sixtieth year. Feeling the 
approach of death, he got suddenly out of bed, and paid personally 
to servants and others the legacies he had left them. Having 
assembled his neighbours for mass, he struggled to rise at the moment 
of elevation, but fell back fainting and expired. 

It was Montaigne’s happy fate to inspire three grand friendships, 
which ennobled and elevated his character, and two of which sustained 
and soothed his later and last years. Of these La Boétie was the earliest; 
then came his disciple Charron, alluded to by Voltaire, and who was 
an eloquent and well-known abbé ; but perhaps Marie de Gournay, 
born in 1566, and therefore thirty-three years his junior, was his 
noblest, most self-sacrificing, and most useful friend, When first 
she saw the 1580 edition of his works, her fate was at once sealed, 
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and a sort of passion and fatal sympathy thenceforth possessed her 
soul. It was one of the noblest, purest, and most helpful friendships 
ever inspired or felt, and Montaigne never after lacked for impassioned 
sympathy and eager aid. It seems to have been an exact prototype 
of the relations between the poet and thinker Heine and the name- 
less lady, who came as it were straight from heaven to attend him 
on his mattress grave. 

In 1588, in her twenty-second year, Montaigne appeared in Paris, 
and she instantly despatched a message, which he answered by calling 
the next morning; and later on, he visited her and her mother at 
Gournay, staying in all three months. Living, he had her prayers 
and constant sympathy, and, when he died, she became his literary 
executrix. At Frangoise de Montaigne’s request she came to the 
chateau. Then an orphan, she travelled across France and remained 
fifteen months, translating, arranging, preparing, with a steady white 
heat of enthusiasm ; and placed as a motto on the first edition she 
brought out the words: “ Montaigne wrote this book, Apollo con- 
ceived it.” Montaigne had made her by deed his fille d’alliance, or 
adopted daughter, and she lived long, cherishing for him the same 
sentiment as at the beginning. 

It was no ignoble or unworthy man who could inspire and retain 
three such friends as these of Montaigne’s. 





THE PAPAL RESCRIPT. 


THE Papal power is again on its trial. The issues of its contests have 
not always been triumphant. Indeed, its disasters outnumber its 
triumphs, Rome has shorn itself of its fairest and largest branches 
in its efforts to impose its authority. Before the ninth century she 
had already lost in schism the African and the Greek Churches by 
her anathemas. Scandinavia, the Netherlands, Germany, and England 
were her heavy losses in the sixteenth from the same cause. And if 
her attitude on the Gallican Liberties in the seventeenth did not cost 
her France, it cleared the ground for the work of the Encyclopeedists 
of the eighteenth, who aimed the deadliest blows at her very 
existence. 

All this has been, if not the work, at least the consequence, of her 
“ Bulls” and ‘“ Constitutions.” One would suppose that, taught by 
such disastrous experience, she would use charily, for the future, 
weapous which have proved all but self-destructive in her hands. 
But, though conscious of previous disaster, and certain of present risk, 
she uses them still, The present occupant of the Papal See seemed, 
at first, to study what the French call being de son temps, and limited 
his action to negotiations and diplomacy. Recently, however, he has 
made a retrograde experiment, and this, strange to say, has been an 
eminent success. Previous to the last German elections he issued an 
“Instruction,” through the Archbishop of Munich, to the Catholic 
voters on a matter purely political, and forthwith the eloquent opposi- 
tion of Herr Windhorst was silenced in the Reichstag, and the 
Imperial Chancellor carried his new Army Law. 

Encouraged by the happy issue of this exercise of his influence, 
he now ventures on a service to the present rulers of Ireland similar 
to that he so graciously rendered to Prince Bismark, He has charged 
the Catholics of Ireland, through a circular to their Bishops, to desist 
from their Plan of Campaign and from boycotting, as immoral 
practices, and submit to the legal provisions made for the redress of 
their wrongs. Will the result be similar? Thisisa question which 
at present deserves consideration. It involves the tactical wisdom of 
a Government not only at Rome but at Westminster, and also the 
destiny of a people. 

Up to our times Rome has had very little conflict with the Irish 
race. Even when the Bull of Adrian—if that document, the existence 
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of which has been much disputed, was ever issued—ceded to Henry IT. 
authority to conquer and possess the island, the inhabitants were too 
divided among themselves and too busy with their miserable clan 
wars to notice even what the higher powers were doing over their 
heads, and history brings us no voice of protest from them on so 
preposterous a proceeding. A nation of broken fortunes, without 
one ray of worldly greatness or prosperity to relieve its historic 
gloom for a thousand years—a wandering race, condemned by their 
unskilled ignorance to be the helots of other peoples, the Irish were 
not the stuff from which rebellious schismatics and heretics were 
made, Their union with Rome was their one connecting-link with 
the rest of the world, their solitary title to be known at all in 
civilized Christendom, and they kept it. 

In our days, however, their condition has somewhat altered and 
improved. No matter how their national self-love may deny or 
disguise the fact, they must admit that the civilization of the superior 
race which has so long held them in subjection has at length filtered 
into most parts of their country, and has been largely copied into their 
lives and thought. The disuse and decay of their own language and 
the universal adoption of English could scarcely fail to carry with it, 
more or less, that result. 

The writer of these pages spent the greater part of last winter in 
Ireland. He visited many parts of the country, and conversed with 
men of every class and condition. For what is here written he has, 
therefore, the warrant of personal knowledge and a fair foundation 
for a speculative judgment as to the probable effect of the recent 
Papal interposition in Irish political affairs. 

The aspect presented there by men and things is a blended picture 
of old-timed antiquity shaded deeply with medizevalism and a froward 
and ambitious modernism. As far as the writer could see and com- 
pare it with history, the religion of the Irish to-day is the Faith of 
the Middle Ages. The same gloomy mysticism is there, the same 
fervid communing with an unreal and invisible world, the same strong 
conviction that they are daily moving about amid spirit-beings, 
angels, and demons, by whom they believe they are regarded as 
objects of protecting care or malignant hate. They use the same 
holy charms on their persons, and sprinkle places with blessed 
water against the influence of the one, and the same familiar 
prayerful conversation to secure the attention of the other. Their 
faith or fancy pictures to them another world around them 
besides the real and visible one, of which they believe them- 
selves citizens of importance; and perhaps of the two worlds 
the invisible ends by being the more real for them. The work- 
a-day world is postponed in their thoughts for that. They are 
ever on the outlook, for they are constantly preached at about it, 
for their entrance into this invisible world, and are intently anxious 
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about the quarters that await them there. This may be why the 
spirit of enterprise has been so lacking to this backward race these 
many centuries. In addition to all this unreality of existence which 
has cast upon them so fascinating a spell, they believe and practise 
all the elaborate and mysterious sacramental system of the Roman 
Catholic creed. However, from out of this lethal repose education has 
at length stirred them, The “ National School ” is perched upon every 
hill-side in the land—a flood of outside literature has found its way 
into every corner of it—they have become a reading, and they are 
becoming a thinking, people. The transition is being effected. 
They still adhere to their mysterious creed and its practices, ‘yet 
they have learned to know more of the thoughts and feelings of the 
outside world than their fathers ever knew, and aspire to become a 
factor and a figure therein. During the writer’s stay in Ireland, a 
Catholic bishop, in the south of the country, issued a pastoral 
charge to his flock on religious education. He deplored that when 
young people once “ passed the bishop” at confirmation, they laid 
aside their catechisms and ceased to study their religion. He 
exhorted the growing youths to continue that study—to read more 
extended works on religion, so as to keep themselves up to the level 
of their times—rather a hazardous challenge from his lordship to his 
youthful flock, one would think. For we all know where , modern 
studies and progressive thought land the medizval believers. This 
veneering of the antique religion with a modern covering is an 
experiment very likely to lessen its vitality, if it does not kill it 
outright. 

As has been said, a change is taking place, and more advice like 
that may hasten that change into the freedom of enlightenment and 
the courage of individual thought. Now, at such a period of a 
people’s life, they are keenly watchful and restive. It is, therefore, 
with no small risk that the Pope attempts to interfere, at the present 
moment, with Irish political affairs. 

The national clergy is the lever of Papal authority on the Irish 
people. Now let us study for a moment that interesting and 
peculiar body. The general impression which the members of it 
produce on the observer is good. But if there is one impression 
more distinct than another, produced by a knowledge of them, it is 
that they are the very flesh of the flesh of the people. In appear- 
ance, feature, pronunciation, careless grammar, if not vulgarity of 
phrase, they are (and we use the words not offensively, but for want 
of more truly descriptive language) a peasant-priesthood, This im- 
pression may be verified by inquiry. Nearly all the candidates for 
the Catholic ministry are drawn from the small-farming families, in 
whose rustic homes their youths were passed with one hand on the 
plough and the other on the Latin grammar. Some also are the sons 
of small shopkeepers in the towns. If any from the professional or 
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landlord class feel within them the celestial call ‘“‘to save souls,” 
they generally eschew the company of their ruder brethren for the 
‘Society of Jesus,” or some other, in their eyes, distinguished 
religious ‘“‘ Order.” The Catholic clergy, then, are part and parcel 
of the people. Whatever polish or change of habit may have been 
undergone in the years of their crude and antiquated studies, does 
not as a rule adhere to them very long. As they resume their rural 
life in their avocations amongst their people, their former manners 
and feelings quickly return, as belonging to their natural condition. 
The people like to feel that they are of them, and not far removed 
from them in station. And in fact, if any ordinary farmer’s son be 
clothed in a black coat and a round white collar, it is difficult, as far 
as appearance goes, to tell him from “his reverence.” Then, the 
life of the Irish priest is a fair and easy one. He enjoys a position 
of consideration in his neighbourhood to which neither his talents 
nor his origin could otherwise entitle him. He is well supported ; 
indeed, of all the people to be met in that famine-haunted land, he 
is the rosiest and the best kept. It is true, especially in the cities 
and towns, his living comes by a system of respectable mendicity 
among his people, which, however humiliating, is not regarded as 
degrading. It is a necessity of the voluntary system, which, though 
it open the door to much petty and unbecoming greed, is the only 
resource for an unendowed clergy. But, anyhow, he gets a plenty 
from the people, and earns it easily. It is a mode of living that a 
man will not lightly hazard, 

Sons of soil-tillers, then, as they are, and dependent on their 
flocks for support, it is not hard to see why the Irish priests are one 
with the people in all their feelings and aspirations. The wonder 
would be to see them anything else. It was not, therefore, surpris- 
ing to find nearly everywhere the presidency of the League branches 
filled by a priest, and when the Plan of Campaign was added to its 
tactics, his reverence unhesitatingly became one of the secret trustees 
of the fund, which fund, be it remembered, was the rent reduced by 
the summary and rough justice of the League, and refused by the 
landlord because not as much as he deemed his lawful due. 

Now the summons from Rome to the priests to dissociate them- 
selves from this method of agitation places them. in a sore dilemma. 
It is only a sweeping assertion to say that the League was tyrannous 
and in great part unpopular. Any disinterested witness may see 
that it was intensely popular. The priests bless the ‘‘ Plan,” and 
the people in thousands cheer it all over the country. Either, then, 
the priests will continue to act in defiance of the Rescript, in which 
case they fall foul of Rome, and will be deprived of their ministry, 
or they will tamely submit—curse where they blessed, and then fall 
on the alternative Charybdis of offending their people. 

It need scarcely be said that the people will be made to stand to 
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their guns by the lay-leaders. It is admitted on all sides that the 
influence of these leaders far transcends that of the priests; and the 
leaders have repeatedly and publicly proclaimed their political in- 
dependence of the Pope. Since the publication of the Rescript not 
a few of the Catholic members of the Irish Parliamentary Party, in 
language—however carefully hedged in by epithets of respect—un- 
mistakably defiant, have made it clear that they will ignore its pro- 
hibitions, and advise the people to do the same. Mr. Parnell, too, 
has spoken, but his strain is pitched in a different key. His allusion 
to it at the banquet of the Eighty Club seems more like an_obiter 
dictum in a great speech made for a great occasion, than any ex- 
pounding of his views on the matter. When he mentioned it, he 
seemed, as a Protestant, to assume towards it an attitude of heretical 
hauteur, and stood aside to let it pass him as something that regarded 
him not. He made it understood that the only possible interest it 
could have for him would be the interest felt by the preux chevalier 
bound by the laws of chivalrous honour to stand by his companions- 
in-arms against every striker. He gave it as his opinion, founded 
on the experience of the past, that the Catholics would resist such 
dictation, but he gave no advice, feeling, probably, that advice would 
be quite superfluous. He was at much greater pains, however, to 
explain his own view of the “ Plan of Campaign,” in the originating 
of which he had no share, than he was concerned to make known 
what he thought of the Pope’s view. Though he would have pre- 
ferred another mode of agitation, and had actually been maturing 
a scheme of his own entirely different, yet he freely confesses that, 
so far as the “ Plan” has gone, it has been entirely successful. Still, 
he stipulates for terms with his subordinates about it. He enumera 
in his speech, to the surprise of many who did not know perkap 
that his power over his followers was so absolute, four conditions whic 
he placed before lending it even a somewhat tardy sanction. 
chief of these conditions is a prohibition, stronger even than the 
Pope’s, that it shall not extend its operation beyond its present limits. 
Now, it is a most notable fact that “condemnation” by Mr. Parnell 
has been tamely submitted to and received as the wisest of wisdom by 
the Irish Members and the Irish Press, while the Pope’s “ exhorta- 
tion ” has been met with an angry murmur of dissent from the four 
shores of the Island. See how far the lay influence exceeds the clerical. 
It seems, then, that divorce must follow between the priests and 
‘people in Ireland. By the twofold tie of relationship and self-interest 
the priests were bound to stand by the agricultural pepulation. 
Its fortune was theirs. The very reason of their calling, and their 
means of living, would both disappear with the going away or 
the ruin of the people. Hence the priests have been in the thick 
and the fore-front of the fray. If they now meekly submit to 
-Rome’s mandate and retire, the people will look coldly on their 
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courage. Let English officials in the Government deny it as they 
may, the Irish people will never believe aught but that Rome has 
been doing their bidding and their work in issuing the present con- 
demnation. They are angry at Rome for doing so, and will be 
angry with their priests if they obey, and (as they will believe) desert 
them. Then will come the most eventful hour in the crisis of the 
Trish question ; and the wisdom of Leo and the wisdom of Salisbury 
will be weighed-in the balance. Those who are supposed to be 
politically sagacious in Ireland declare that they saw in the Norfolk 
negotiations in Rome last winter the last card of the present Govern- 
ment in the game of urging the Irish people into rash and desperate 
measures, so that this embarrassing question may be disposed of vt 
ct armis speedily and for ever. This for what ’tis worth. But 
whether there be any such design on the part of those who govern 
or not, the action taken tends irresistibly to that ending. Then let 
us consider what must follow. 

In the first place, the Pope runs the imminent risk of losing the 
Irish from his fold. Stung by the tauntings of superior peoples, that 
they have hitherto been a race made impracticable for the business of 
life by their fear-inspiring superstitions, and crippled in the march of 
nations by their tame and blind subserviency to autocratic spiritual 
rule, the Irish appear to be ready and eager to show to the world 
that they now feel upon them the dawning light of their reason’s 
freedom, and are prepared to walk by its guiding. Many think that 
this would be the least of the many misfortunes that have burdened 
their gloomy history—nay, that it would be the ending and the 
mending of their ages of ill. In torrid climes, when great rivers 
overflow their boundaries, they seem at first to carry nothing but 
widespread waste and desolation; but from their vagrant floods is 
deposited a wealth of moisture upon the cracked and arid bosom 
of the soil, which, on their subsiding, leaves behind the quickening 
of a fresh life and the promise of luxuriant growth. So it has been 
with the nations that have known the first desolation of the changing 
channels of their intellectual life. So it may be with unhappy 
Ireland, and with evil its fortunes spiritual and material. Then the 
Pope may wish, when too late, that his Rescript had never left the 
archives of the Vatican. 

In the next place, the whole Irish policy of England will be hur- 
ried in the new track of events. It is more than likely that when 
the Irish people shall have cast off the religious restraint, their 
courses will lie in desperate and reckless resolves. Among every 
class of Nationalist there is no second opinion about the lawfulness 
of using force; what is debatable only among them was the expe- 
diency of its use. 

Now everybody knows that if England had to reckon only with 
the miserable and unarmed population in Ireland, she could, by one 
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small effort of her great power, crush for ever its national existence, 
and under the shadow of her greatness it might revive as another 
part of herself. But there are two things which make this summary 
dealing peculiarly disquieting, if not riskful, for her. One is the existence 
of an Irish race abroad four times as numerous as the Irish at home. 
Though Mr. Chamberlain, with his American experience fresh upon him, 
makes light of the danger to be apprehended from the Irish element 
in that country, it is grave enough to be weighed in the councils of 
the State. In the limits of Mr. Chamberlain’s restricted circle at 
Washington he had but scant opportunity of learning anything about 
the Irish, and especially the state of their feelings, or the extent 
of their power. We do not hesitate to affirm that there is an element, 
if not of danger, at least of serious and disastrous trouble for Eng- 
land, in the fierce feeling against her on the part of the American-Irish. 
The Irish in the States have risen to a prosperity they never could 
have dreamed of at home. In every city of the Union there are 
plenty of Irishmen, or the sons of Irishmen, who fill prominent 
places in commercial and professional life. But neither their posi- 
tion, nor their wealth, nor their education, has dulled in any way the 
sympathy they feel for the cause of Ireland. They watch with a 
keen and active interest all the phases of her varying fortunes. They 
force the Irish question, whenever they can, into the politics of their 
adopted country. ‘This is even a source of just complaint and grow- 
ing impatience on the part of Americans, who heartily wish that the 
turmoil of this eternally returning Irish agitation should be shifted 
from their shores. But as long as the Irish citizen believes, or is 
told, that Ireland suffers, so long will he continue to be Irish first 
and American afterwards. 

The other reason is to be found in public opinion. It is notorious 
that in England there is a wide divergence of opinion on the treat- 
ment of the subject nation. No sane statesman would venture on 
such a blood-and-iron policy in face of an opposition in the country, 
represented by some 270 votes in Parliament. It is equally notorious 
that the press of the Continent is, ringing with the Irish question. 
Our present rulers should consider that Cromwell was dead before 
the news of many of his shameless and bloody deeds were heard of 
abroad in Europe, while in our day the police-bludgeoning of a 
village crowd is read at the morrow’s breakfast in every Continental 
city. No antecedent age has been like to ours. Our conduct of 
affairs must needs, therefore, be different. 

But a really great and generous people should not wait on public 
opinion, either for criticism or for the sanction of their actions. The 
high moral sense of righteousness and justice, which is always theirs 
as “the remainder biscuit of the voyage” on the troubled seas of 
political party strife, should be to them the only standard and the 
measure of their fair deeds of statecraft. 
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Which shall be the fairer picture for history to paint in a coming 
generation—England great in empire and wealth, and blessed beyond 
the nations in prolonged prosperity, extending a generous and a 
helping hand to a sister people, sickly, weak, and bending beneath 
the fardel of centuries of evil-fortune, or—England, drunk in her 
might and oblivious of her justice, standing over a helpless and all- 
but-expiring victim, stifling its latest cry for freedom and crushing 
out the fast ebbing life with unpitying and relentless hand ? 

The hour is not yet too late to choose; to the nation it still can 
happily be said— 


“Utrum quarum mavis, accipe.” 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD. 


Wuat do the rich know of the teaching of the London poor, and how 
much consideration do they give to the methods by which the London 
School Board carries out its system of instruction? No one denies 
the importance of education; and, since the State has been given the 
right to control the training of the children of the poor, it may be 
supposed that special attention is given to the body to whom that 
control is entrusted. But how little the public occupies itself with 
the acts of the delegates on the Thames Embankment is simply 
amazing. The School Board debates are insufficiently reported in 
the daily papers, and hardly ever read. As far as external scrutiny 
goes, it seems as though the Board might make what innovations it 
pleases without attracting much attention, and when once elected 
might pursue its course unimpeded by the criticism of electors. 

Parliamentary debates are read with interest, and the votes of 
members scrutinized by constituents, but little attention is given to 
the votes of the M.L.S.B., although the effect of his actions is of the 
highest importance to the mass of the people. Among the more 
intelligent artisans a greater interest in the transactions of our 
custodians of education exists, but the apathy of the moneyed classes 
to their proceedings is remarkable, 

Some eighteen years ago, when the Act first came into opera- 
tion, people talked very glibly of the enormous advantage of com- 
pulsory education, and the powers of enforcing it conferred on the 
newly created Board, without appearing to be clear as to whether 
compulsion was to be extended to all classes alike or only applied 
to the poor. But since then the policy of the various Boards has 
shown that the Act exists for the poor only—the sole instance we have, 
I believe, of a law intentionally limited in its operations to those 
whose incomes do not reach a certain height, for this is what it 
amounts to. The present Board has followed the policy of its prede- 
cessors. To make this plain to those who are not acquainted with 
the workings of the compulsory clauses, it may be well to give 
an outline of the means by which school attendance is enforced among 
the classes subject to their operation. 

London is divided into districts, and each district is handed over to 
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the School Board visitors, to be by them scheduled according to 
certain general directions issued from the Board. These directions 
are, that the visitor shall not schedule any house the rent of which is 
over £40 (rateable value £35) unless it is let in tenements, and the 
visitor has reason to believe it to be inhabited by children of the 
elementary school class. Here exists a good deal of vagueness, and 
thus to the discretion of under-officials is left the settling of a point of 
extreme importance—namely, what parents shall be subject to State 
supervision in the up-bringing of their offspring. 

The houses being scheduled, the visitor proceeds to make his calls, 
and, should he find dwelling in them children who are not attending 
any school, or attending irregularly, the parent receives the following 
notice, known as a Notice A :— 

WARNING TO PARENTS, 

To Mr. Division. 

188 . 








TAKE NOTICE that you have been guilty of a breach of the 

Law in that you have habitually and without reasonable excuse neglected 
to provide efficient Elementary Education for your child 
and to send h REGULARLY and PUNCTUALLY to an Efficient School,* and 
that you have thus rendered yourself liable to be summoned before a 
Magistrate. 

This warning is given in the hope that there may be no necessity to 
take further steps to enforce the Law. 





Superintenden t of the Division. 
Address on 
Note.—Every child, unless prevented by sickness or other reasonable 


excuse, must attend some efficient School* during the whole time for which 
such School is open, except on Sundays, and after six o’clock in the evening, 


[*Zhe School may be selected by yourself, but it must be either a Public 
Elementary School, or a School at which efficient instruction is given, and must 
be open not less than 25 hours a-week.| 





Should this produce no effect, the following notice (designated 
Notice B) is sent :— 

NOTICE TO ATTEND BEFORE DIVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 
188 . 





To Mr. 

TAKE NOTICE that you have been guilty of a breach of the 
Law in that your child has not 

duly attended School, and you are hereby invited to attend at 
on the day of 5 
at o'clock in the noon precisely, to state any excuse you may 
have, and to show cause why you should not be summoned before a 
Magistrate and fined. 
Dated this day of. , 188 . 


(Signed) Officer of the School Board for London. 
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The visitor, in sending these notices, does not rely upon his own 
discoveries, but receives from the masters and mistresses of the 
Board schools, and also of schools not under the management of the 
Board, lists of children who have attended irregularly, and whose 
parents are summoned to attend the meeting specified in the notice. 

These meetings are held at the Board schools, and are presided 
over by an official known as the Superintendent of Visitors, the 
visitors for the district being present. Of all these officials, it is not 
too much to say that, as far as the writer’s experience goes, they 
are honest and conscientious in their work, anxious not to press more 
hardly than they are obliged upon the unhappy beings with whom 
they are brought in contact, and keenly alive to the inequalities and 
oppressions of the law as it is carried out. 

The Committee is composed of a few Board School managers 
(ladies and gentlemen, with sometimes a working man or two 
interested in education or philanthropy), nominated by the divisional 
representative, who, although himself an ex-officio member of the 
meeting, rarely finds time to attend it. Before this tribunal the 
parents of the children appear, and it is not uncommon for as 
many as seventy or eighty to be seen in one evening. They remain 
in an outer room and are called by turns before the Committee, 
invited to sit down, and then courteously interrogated as to the 
irregularity or absence of the child, whose school attendances for 
the last five or six weeks are all marked in a book furnished for the 
purpose. 

The answers given are very various. Sometimes it is “I 
was not aware of it myself, ladies and gentlemen; I do send him 
regular, but he won't go.” These cases of truanting are numerous 
and difficult to deal with, for, as yet, the truant schools appear to be 
insufficient, and they defy alike both parents and the Board. A 
very frequent excuse is that there has been illness at home, and that 
irregularity is a thing of the past, but in the case of girls the 
answer is too often: ‘ Well, I’ve ’ of ’em at home, and she’s the 
eldest, and I must have her in the afternoons to look after the little 
‘uns ”—a reply showing the want of moral responsibility of the parent, 
and a willingness to allow the child to be sacrificed to the numerous 
family with which the parents have surrounded themselves. These 
are cases to which advocates of State interference with the rights 
of parents will at once point, as justifying their policy. Many 
frivolous excuses are offered, but, says a trustworthy witness, “though 
I have attended nearly a hundred of these meetings, I have never 
yet heard it stated by the parent that he or she did not desire educa- 
tion for his or her child, or thought it a good thing that it should 
grow up untaught. On the contrary, they always profess anxiety 
that their children shall have every advantage which a reasonable 


1 Too often eight, nine, or ten. 
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amount of teaching can give.” A frequent, but doubtless bond fide, 
answer is, “I can’t send ’em; they ’ave no boots; my husband’s out 
of work, and I can’t get ’em any.” The “no boot” difficulty is, in 
truth, a serious one. In most of these cases the parent is warned that 
the state of things must be amended ; that according to law the child 
is bound to be at school ten times a week. A certain period of trial 
is then allowed (generally fourteen days), and, failing an improvement, 
an order for a summons is given, 

Should the Notice B be entirely disregarded, and neither parent 
nor any representative appear at the meeting, an order for a summons 
is at once given, subject to the approval of two divisional members, 
for no summons can be granted without the signature of two members 
of the Board. We may here say that we do not think that summonses 
are often withheld on this account. ‘The cases are too numerous for 
the Board members to investigate on their own merits, and they 
naturally trust to the judgment of the Committees, whose proper 
function it is to inquire into them. 

It will be seen that this machinery is difficult to work. The 
temper of Committees varies, not only in different localities, but in 
the same centre, according to the presence or absence of particular 
members; and, while one evening the Committee will be disposed 
to take the most lenient view of each case, will grant numerous 
“half-times,” and use the word “excused” freely, at the next 
meeting all will be changed, orders for summonses will be universal, 
and a deaf ear will be turned to all entreaties to “’ave ’er one day a 
week.” Our informant just quoted says: “‘ My own first experience 
of such a meeting some years since was curious and _ instructive. 
Having been nominated as a member of the Notice B meeting, I 
presented myself at the appointed time at the school at which the 
meeting was held, having only a very dim idea of what a Notice 
B meeting might be, and, being then absolutely without experience 
of the practical working of the Board, my consternation was con- 
siderable at finding myself the only member of the Committee present, 
with a crowd of some seventy or eighty people waiting to have their 
conduct in educating their little ones inquired into and adjudicated 
for by—me! I believe that on that evening the fathers and mothers 


1 For an instance of the inequalities of the actions of these Notice B meetings, 
see the Report of the Bye-Lavs Committee for the nine months ending March 
1887. On page 164, appendix V., it is stated that during this period the numbers of 
children ‘“ excused ”’ from school attendance in four districts—viz., Chelsea, Finsbury, 
Southwark, and Tower Hamlets—were 5, 6, 163, and 291 respectively. In the same 
districts the numbers of children of the class requiring elementary education accord- 
ing to the Schedules of 1887, are given as—Chelsea, 69,965 ; Finsbury, 94,320 ; South- 
wark, 49,782, and Tower Hamlets, 99,366, a difference of school population by no means 
accounting for the great disparity of “excused” cases. It can scarcely be alleged that 
the school populations of Chelsea and Finsbury are of a much wealthier class than 
those of Southwark and the Tower Hamlets, so that the great difference of the num- 
bers can only arise from the different views of the proper workings of the Act taken in 
these centres. This view is borne out by the number of summonses issued, which in 
Chelsea and Finsbury were as many as 1352 and 1344, and in Southwark and Tower 
Hamlets 1170 in each district. 
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summoned to appear went away quite contented by the lenience shown 
by the Board authorities! It is to be hoped that my case was an 
exceptional one, and that it cannot be often that the decisions of 
these meetings are left inthe hands of so entire a novice, but it 
is a matter of every-day occurrence for one member only to be present, 
in which case the severity or leniency of judgments depends upon 
the individual.” 

That this inconsistency in the conduct of Committees causes much 
discontent there is no doubt. Mrs. A hears from Mrs. B that Jane 
has been “ let off” or granted “ half-time ” by the Committee before 
attaining the regulation age or passing the necessary standards,”and 
cannot understand why the same indulgence should not be extended 
to her Kate. The parents are equally poor and hard-working ; the 
difference is not in themselves, but in the mood of the Committee 
on the evenings when they happen to be summoned before it. 

And as the decisions of Committees vary, so do those of magis- 
trates, some being so opposed to the Education Act that by them 
the hearing of School Board cases is almost a farce, so certain is it 
which way judgment will go, while by others much greater sympathy 
with the Board’s policy is shown. 

But suppose these regulations to be carried out with as much 
consistency and conscientiousness as is possible, and then see what 
they result in? ‘The perpetual enforcement of laws for the poor 
which for the rich have no existence. Is not the Education Act 
(as worked) absolutely unique in this respect, or is there any other 
legislation which is for the masses only, leaving the classes entirely 
exempt from its operations, whether for good or evil ? 

No effort is made to control the training of rich men’s children. 
A story is told of the earlier days of the School Board when a certain 
“ Viscount ” (name not specified) was summoned to appear before one 
of its tribunals to answer for his neglect of the law; and another 
story has been repeated of how the head-master of a public school 
was bearded in his own house for not attending to the schooling of 
his little ones; but these reports belong to past history, and may now 
almost be taken as part of the mythology of elementary education. 
If the law, which is now enforced against the working man, were put 
into universal operation against his richer brother, the result would 
most probably be a rising which would at once sweep away all 
schemes of compulsory education. The law itself applies to all 
classes, and ‘simply states that* ‘“‘a child between five and thirteen 
years of age must attend a certified efficient school for the whole 
time for which such school is open,” but one “ reasonable excuse ” for 
the non-attendance of a child at school is that “the child is under 


1 A child must either be fourteen, or thirteen and have passed the Fourth Standard, 


before it is exempt. 
2 See Summary of Existing Law: Report of the School Board for London for Year 
ending Lady Day, 1887, p. 24. 
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efficient instruction in some other manner.” This excuse in the case 
of the poor man is seldom received, in that of the rich one it is 
simply never asked for. Let us imagine, say, a leading Q.C. or 
physician, summoned to answer to a tribunal constituted as before 
described for the absence of his Florence or Charley from their 
governess or school, and obliged, in case of bad health, to produce 
a doctor’s certificate! to prove the same. Let us imagine him to be 
kept waiting, for near upon an hour, in an outer room till his turn 
comes to account for his conduct to his offspring. Is it probable that 
he would accept the dictum of the meeting with perfect meekness ? 
Few will believe that such an inquisition would be quietly sub- 
mitted to by even the most law-abiding of wealthy citizens. 

It is often said, “Oh, but we know it would be quite unnecessary. 
All upper and middle-class people educate their children.” But this is 
not the fact. Such people educate their children according to their 
own views, but not according to the standards of the London School 
Board, and many are the children of the wealthy who, under its 
system of inspection, would be found to be wanting. Education is 
experimental, and our greatest authorities disagree as to when and 
how it should be begun, some averring that the less a child is taught 
before the age of ten the better, and that reading and writing for one 
or two hours in the day are quite as much as such young brains can 
assimilate. But under the present system these are views upon which 
no man can act, unless he lives in a house rented at over £40 a 
year or can afford to pay more than 9d. a week for the schooling of 
his child, in which case it is removed from the management of the 
State; and he may make what arrangements he chooses with the 
schools, and the attendance may be almost nominal. 

The question of fees is closely bound up with the question of com- 
pulsion, and though it may be possible to defend the infringement of 
liberty which obliges the individual to educate his offspring so as to 
render them decent citizens, it is hard to justify the policy which 
obliges the individual to pay for a benefit which he may not desire, 
and which leaves the temporary exemption from payment to the judg- 
ment of a few private persons. From the first days of the Board the 
question of fees has been a burning one, and, though all plans for 
their abolition have been discarded, the difficulty of collecting them 
and recovering arrears has always been great—-so great, that in 1886 
the arrears of schoo] pence accruing during one half-year amounted 
to over £5000! To amend this state of things, a scheme devised by 
the Board was put into execution in October 1886, and, being sup- 
posed to work well, has been adopted permanently—a scheme of ques- 
tionable righteousness and wisdom, which is yet upon its trial, for, 
when it is realized by the body of electors, it is probable that such a 


‘1 This production of medical certificates is in itself a hardship, as the parish doctors 
are not obliged to sign them, and in many cases refuse to do so; and they can seldom 
be obtained at less cost than ls. 6d. 
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realization may considerably modify the character of the Board, The 
following are the details of the scheme, given in short: A child 
appears at school on Monday without the school pence, and (unless 
the head teacher believes they will be paid) the parent in the course 
of the day receives the following notice :— 


Notice I. 


Paper to be sent to parent by child who comes to School on a Monday morning 
without the fee. 


SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


[Stamp here the division and the Name of School.] 
Mr. ’ 

Your child, , has come to School this 
morning without the fee. Please let your child bring the fee at once: or, if 
you cannot send the fee, let him bring this paper back after writing below 
why the fee cannot be sent. 

It has been decided by the Judges that an attendance at School is not 
a legal attendance unless the School fee be also paid; and any person who 
does not send his child to School with the fee, or have the fee remitted, will 
be liable to be summoned before a Magistrate. 








Head Teacher. 
Date ; , 188 . 


Reason why fee is not sent :— 











Should this notice produce no effect the parent will during the 
week receive Notice II. summoning him to appear before a Committee 
constituted in much the same way as a Notice B meeting, except 
that the head master and mistresses of the school take the place of 
the visitors and their superintendent. 


Notice II. 


Paper to be sent by hand or posted to parent when the School fee has not been 
paid by Wednesday morning. 


SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


i [Stamp here the division and the Name of School.] 
r. , 

Your child, , notwithstanding the Notice 
sent to you on Monday, has not brought the fee. You are requested, 
therefore, to come to School on Friday nect, at 
o’clock, to explain the reason why the fee has not been brought. 

If you are unable to pay the fee you can make application for remis- 
sion at that time, in which case you must bring this Notice with you. 

You are reminded that, if the fee be not paid or remitted, the child 
may be refused admission to School, and you may be summoned to appear 
before a Magistrate for a breach of the law. 

N.B.—If you are unable to appear yourself, any person authorized by 
you may attend on your behalf at the School on Friday next. 
Head Teacher, 


Date , 188 
a3 
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To this Committee the parent must explain the reason of the non- 
payment, and from them he may ask for a remission of fees for a 
time, And here again is felt a hardship from the varying tempers 
of Committees. It is in their power to grant a remission of fees 
for a period not exceeding thirteen weeks, to cancel back-debts for 
two weeks, or to insist on payment, and, failing it, order the exclusion 
of the child from school ; and thus, last, but not least, of the series of 
oppressions which arises from this new departure in school adminis- 
tration, is the fact that a child may actually be sent to school in 
obedience to the law, and, being without the fee (which very likely 
the parent had not got to give it), be refused admittance, after which 
the parent may be summoned for the non-attendance of the child at 
school. Surely a most monstrous and unjust state of things ! 

The partisans of the scheme always state, first, that it is not hard 
in its action, because it is always open to the parent to ask and 
obtain remission of fees ; and, secondly, that the system of “ exclusion ” 
works so well, that parents so much dislike having their children 
kept from school that in nearly all cases they have procured or sent 
the necessary pence. In answer to the first statement we can only 
‘say that a considerable experience fails to confirm it. We can testify 
that at several fees meetings remissions have been freely refused, and 
that at others they have been granted almost indiscriminately, 
according to the constitution of the Committee on the day. For the 
second statement, although it might be a valuable argument against 
compulsion, it is scarcely a strong plea in favour of the scheme, as 
any amended payments result from a very insufficient understand- 
ing by the parents of the consequences of resistance. The bulk of 
the working classes gain their knowledge of the Bye-laws from 
experience of their working only. School Board managers receive 
special instructions and directions as to new regulations, and reflect 
upon them at their leisure, but the day labourer and house painter 
for whom they are framed become familiar with them only through 
personal experience of their petty tyrannies. The ultimate decision 
rests in each case with the Magistrate, and Magistrates are not 
agreed as to the propriety of the Board’s actions. 

Another grave consequence of the system is this. The parents who 
are the most worthless and hopeless are those who pay no attention to 
either Notice I. or II., and who neither apply for remission or send the 
money, yet from this class come the children whose school attendance 
it is most essential to secure, and for whom compulsion may be said 
to be necessary. They are habitually irregular, and play truant 
with and without their parents’ leave. A long course of B meetings 
and fines may at least have induced more regularity ; but this does 
not always imply an improvement in payment. The parent falls into 
arrears with the school pence, and the teacher must (if so directed by 
the Committee) refuse to admit the child unless it brings the fee. In 
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many cases it may be said that this exclusion is virtually the end of 
the child’s school life. The parents consider themselves absolved from 
further effort, and take no notice of summonses to B meetings or warn- 
ings of Board visitors. The child, nothing loth, returns to play in the 
streets, and forgets all it has learned in its school days, A summons 
to a police-court may be obtained for the parent, but it will be weeks, 
possibly months, before it is heard, during which time the child is 
becoming daily more confirmed in its nomad ways. When the case 
is taken, the decision of the Magistrate is uncertain. Surely this is 
a strange method by which to bring civilization and education to 
those who stand most in need of it! After such a cataclysm in the 
school life of a truanting child, it is probable that it will never again 
attend school regularly. 

To point out abuses is easier than to suggest remedies; but for 
the most glaring of these evils the remedy is apparent. If compulsory 
education is to be carried on with justice, it should be universal, and 
not confined to those unable to give more than £40 per annum in 
rent. Here is the keystone of all reform, for, if the powerful classes 
were subjected to the constant harassings which result from the actions 
of the Board, some better system would quickly be devised. School 
Board elections would rise in dignity and importance, and the Board’s 
actions would be healthily tempered by a much closer external scrutiny. 
No real educational reform will ever come about till any system of 
State education applies to rich and poor alike. Some system of 
house-to-house visitation should be adopted, in which the children of all 
classes should be included. A suggestion has been made that a 
considerable source of revenue might be found from the imposition 
of a fine on those parents who, from conscientious or other motives, 
decline to have their children taught according to the State 
scheme." 

For the fees difficulty it is hard to see any remedy save the oft- 
suggested one, of the abolition of the fee, or the institution by the 
Board in each district of a feeless school, which, though scarcely 
a consistent measure, might be at the present moment a more 
possible reform. 

Since the above was written, the Chairman of the London School 
Board has, in the Fortnightly Review for February, made an urgent 
defence of the present fee system of the Board, The Rev. J. R. 

1 One needful reform in State-directed education is the raising of the age at which it 
begins to be obligatory. At present this is five, but many will agrce that seven should 
be the earliest age at which ten regular attendances at school a week should be 
exacted. The death rate of the children of the poor is high compared with that of the 
rich, and may it not be that the present rigorous system augments it? Imagine a 
little one between five and six, obliged in all seasons to tramp to school through wet 
and frost and the dangers of English east winds twice every day, insufficiently clad 
and fed, to sit for hours possibly in wet clothing. If a child havea delicate chest it is 
probable that its fate will be sealed ; yet, if the mother use her own judyment as to 
the fitness of the weather for her child to encounter, and the irregularity becomes 


frequent, she is almost sure to be called to account and reprimanded by the 
authorities. 
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Diggle writes with the clearness and conciseness engendered by actual 
experience of his subject, and well embodies the argument put forward 
on his side, but the grounds on which these arguments are based are 
open to criticism. He states that compulsory education is enforced 
not for the benefit of the State, but for the good of the individual 
children, and because the State undertakes to see that parents fulfil 
their duty to their offspring. But surely this is an insecure ground 
upon which to defend the procedure. The strongest arguments with 
which to defend compulsory education, and the interferences with per- 
sonal liberty involved, are that the State does it for its own benefit ; 
that it is forced upon the minority who deprecate it by the majority 
for their own sakes only, that there may not grow up in their midst 
a hoard of untaught savages, whose existence would be dangerous to 
the rest of the community. The writer says, on the contrary : “It 
(i.e., compulsory education) amounts practically to an enforcement 
of the law of the natural responsibility of parents Every 
law of that kind is difficult to enforce. A parent is, by the law of 
nature as well as by the law of the land, as much bound to feed and 
clothe his child as he is to pay the school fees, if he is able to pay 
them.” This is not an exact simile, for as yet no man who declares 
his destitution is bound to support his family under pain of a penalty 
for not doing so. It is the moral duty of a parent to provide his 
child with proper clothing, and to vary it according to the exigencies 
of the weather, but we do not attempt to enforce these duties by law. 
A parent cannot be punished for clothing his child in cotton in 
winter instead of wool. No one can say that instruction in certain 
subjects is a necessity of existence, though it may be beneficial to 
moral well-being, and authorities disagree as to what is the right 
form of instruction. A child can exist without knowing either how 
to read or write, and can grow to be a healthy man. It cannot do 
this without food; therefore the parent is bound, if he can, to pro- 
vide it; yet, even in the case of this necessary of life, we do not 
punish the parent if unable to procure it. On the contrary, we offer 
to him workhouse relief, making it our boast that in England no man 
need starve. But to those who cannot pay fees we do not offer free 
schools, only a possible suspension of fees, dependent on the whims of 
a Committee, and, failing the concession, the harassing and indignities 
of a police summons, Even were it certain, as the writer believes, 
that a special kind of instruction is enforced by the State, as a 
parental obligation, why should we so completely exempt the rich 
man from the necessary duty? If a starving child is found in the 
house of a rich father, he is called to account for his neglect by law, 
but no action is taken in the case of a perfectly untaught child if 
the parent pay a sufficient rent for the house he occupies. And 
this unequal treatment of rich and poor is really the key to all 
the tyrannies and inconsistencies of the Board’s actions. 
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The strongest point of Mr. Diggle’s article is economy. Broadly 
stated, the writer’s plea is that by the abolition of fees,a loss of nearly 
£120,000 would ensue to the London School Board, and that the saving 
effected in its expenditure would not exceed £1000 a year. It would 
be interesting’ to know how these figures are arrived at. In the 
recently published Report of the London School Board for the year 
ending Lady Day, 1887, the school fees are given as’ £117,446 1s. 11d., 
but of the cost of collecting them no return is made, and of this it is 
very difficult to gather any sufficient idea. On page 80 of the same 
Report we find that enforcement of compulsion amounted to £35,799, 
much of which might be saved by the abolition of fees, but the largest 
item in their collection, according to the present system, is not fully 
estimated in the article. We refer to the loss of time of teachers, 
concerning which the writer says :— 

“The actual cost to the School Board of the collection of £120,000 a year 
in school fees is under £1000, and that is the only cost which could be saved 
by the abolition of school fees. On the whole, therefore, this does not appear 
to be an ‘ uneconomical’ arrangement. It appears to be as economical as it 
is, because, although the collection of fees is an integral part of the work of 
the teachers of the schools, it forms so slight a proportion of it that nota 
single teacher in any single school under the School Board could be dispensed 
with if there were no fees to collect from the children in attendance at the 

schools,” 

We do not find on inquiry that this cheerful view is shared by many 
of the head teachers. Including the time given to being present at 
fees meetings, which, in some poorer schools, breaks into the best part 
of one morning, the necessary clerical work in sending out notices, 
when conscientiously done by the head teachers themselves, often 
fills the working time of another morning, absorbing together some- 
thing like one-fifth of the time of these most valuable servants of 
the Board. The head teachers play the most responsible part in the 
task of elementary education, The salaries given by the Board are 
high, but not one whit too high for their difficult and important posts. 
They have been trained for their special functions at expense of the 
State (i.c., through grants given to training colleges), and surely it 
is no true economy which occupies so large a proportion of their 
time in work which any clerk could execute. ‘To put it plainly, 
then, the fees are collected at expense of the schools, by diverting 
from their service the time of the masters and mistresses. What 
aggravates the evil is that it is in the poorer schools that it is 
most keenly felt. In higher-fee’d schools, with richer parents, the 
collection is easy, but it is in the poorer schools, where the imme- 
diate supervision of head teachers is most needed, that the real 
difficulty with fees exists, and absorbs in proportion the time of 
masters and mistresses. 

The Chairman of the London School Board fears that the abolition 


1 Report of the School Board for London for Year ending Lady Day, 1887, p. 53. 
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of the fees in Board schools would result in the destruction of 
voluntary schools, but in the same article he brings forward strong 
arguments to show that voluntary schools need have no fears, He 
says that “the fact is that the great majority of parents are both 
willing and able to pay;” and farther on he quotes, and apparently 
endorses, the words of a School Inspector, who, in 1856 (when more 
free schools were in existence) stated that parents who could afford 
to pay much preferred paying. No stronger arguments could be 
adduced to prove that voluntary schools would not be injured. The 
article states that under the revised procedure of the London School 
Board remission of fees is made as easy as it well can be made, and 
controverts the statement that “it is harassing to the poor.” ‘Trust- 
worthy experience disproves this: exemption from fees for a time 
depends, as we have tried to show, not upon clearly defined laws, 
but upon the whims of private persons, in whose power the parents 
virtually are, 

The London School Board changes every three years, and we are 
now upon the eve of an election. It is most sincerely to be hoped 
that the next Board may be returned with a fuller understanding on 
the part of the ratepayers of the policy to which members pledge 
themselves, and that that policy may be guided, not by a short- 
sighted expedience only, but by those principles of liberality and 
justice without which no legislation can succeed. 





THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 


THERE is at this moment in North America a population of Irish 
blood at least as large as that of the entire number of the Queen’s 
subjects in Ireland! The actual numbers, of course, may be made a 
question for dispute. Ten to fifteen millions is what the American- 
Trish claim themselves ! 

The answer turns upon a definition. What is an American- 
Irishman? If you mean every one of Irish extraction in the States 
and Canada, it is true that the phrase might cover almost a moiety 
of the population, and to increase the proportion you have only to 
allow a sufficient number of degrees of consanguinity and recollect 
the large ratio of Irish among the original stock of the population 
now called native. Pennsylvania, and the Carolinas, and Delaware, for 
instance, were at one time almost peopled by the Irish. That model 
of a Unionist statesman, Cromwell, used to give orders to certain 
gentlemen (called very appropriately “'The Commissioners of Ireland”) 
to pack off whole cargoes of the natives of the southern counties very 
much as a cattle dealer might now write regarding a consignment of 
Kerrys or Shorthorns. 

On the other hand, the figures may be reduced to less formid- 
able proportions by limiting the field to those only who were born 
in Ireland, which would give you in the United States 1,850,571 
persons, or a little over three per cent. of the total population of the 
States. And between the possible extremes of Irish blood and 
‘Irish born, you may draw any line you choose. Most English- 
men, we: fancy, prefer to err on the side of moderation in taking 
stock of these people. An unimpeachable American authority, 
General Francis Walker, who had charge of the United States 
Census Report of 1880, estimated the number of persons then in the 
States having Irish fathers as 4,529,523, and that of persons born 
of Irish mothers as 4,428,421. So that, in the first degree of con- 
sanguinity, the population was an appallingly large one eight years 
ago. And, even with a close definition of the expression American- 
Trish, it is certainly safe to say that they are a people not less 
‘numerous than the total population of Ireland. And this does not 
count the 957,403 persons of “Irish origin” (or over 22 per cent. of 
the total population) which the Canadian Census Report of 1881 
informs us were in the Dominion that year. 
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These facts are somewhat startling, but they are even more im- 
pressive in the light of a circumstance pointed out by Mr. Courtney 
in the April number of the Nineteenth Century. While the Irish- 
born population is declining, the non-native born element in that 
island has been gaining ground. When we come to remember that 
to-day the population of Ireland is three millions less than it was at 
the beginning of this century, and that the movement of emigration 
has, for a long period, been chiefly from the southern counties, it 
is no wild speculation to say that the day may not be far distant 
when the best part of the real Celtic blood of Ireland will exist, not 
on this, but on the other side of the Atlantic. 

We have often, as a nation, been accused of neglecting our emi- 
grants. The charge is not an unfair one. According to some, we 
have much reason to be grateful for their departures. If that be so, 
the least we can do in return is to take cognizance of whither they 
go and what manner of men they become. 

Have we done so ? 

In the first place, till about eighteen months ago, we had in this 
country no Government Emigration Office at all. The emigrants 
who left our shores did so, for all that the British Government cared, 
with practically no opportunities of getting even the most meagre 
official information about our very colonies themselves. In 1886, 
by the action of Lord Granville, an Emigrant Information Office was 
established, the premises of which, consisting of a small room on the 
basement and two tiny rooms upstairs, are situated in a somewhat 
obscure part of Westminster. Its whole paid staff consists of a chief 
clerk and two lads, costing the country annually a matter of £500. 
But to show that parvum domus does not in this case pre-suppose 
magna quies, we have only to mention the fact that, in little over a 
fortnight of April this year, no fewer than 1258 letters were received 
and answered, and 588 persons seen across the counter.’ 

But this hard-worked and unpretentious Office has, from its 
location in London, not very much to do with the Irish part of our 
emigrants. The great bulk of the Irish go to the United States, 
and not to the Colonies. Last year Mr. Giffen tells us that over 
87 per cent. of the Irish emigrants went to the States, while the 
total of Irish emigrants to all countries was 78,901—a larger number 
than for any one year since 1883. 

The movement has very much increased in the present year. 
Even the capabilities of the large steamship companies have been 


1 For details respecting last year, see Report (for first whole year) of this Office, pre- 
sented to Parliament, May 1888. 

2 Return of Statistical Tables relating to Emigration and Immigration presented to 
Parliament, February 1888. It is interesting to note that out of the 78,901 Irish 
emigrants of last year no less than 33,663 were females, while out of 168,221 English 
emigrants of the same year, the number of females was only 46,902. The proportion 
of children was 10 per cent. for the Irish and 19 percent. for the English. The Irish 
emigration is therefore mainly that of adults, the sexes being in about an equal proportion. 
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over-taxed this spring. Although the emigration season had scarcely 
begun, the first week of April saw no fewer than 2000 emigrants sail 
to America from Queenstown alone. 

Yet it is the fact (apart from the difficulties which lie in the way 
of a better state of things) that, so far as our Government was con- 
cerned, not one of these people had the remotest chance of hearing 
anything about the particular part of America to which he might be 
going, nor of knowing even whether he would be admitted at all into 
the country of his intended destination. And the great bulk of them, 
as is known, gravitate to the large cities of the North-Eastern sea- 
board of America. ; 

It has been said that one of the first duties a Home Rule 
Government would have to undertake in Ireland would be to 
give a sensible direction to her emigration. Whether this could 
best be done by distributing information, or by assisted passages, or 
otherwise, may be a moot question, But that something ought to be 
done there can be no doubt. At the present moment we practically 
ignore the vast exodus from Ireland, except in the way of numbering 
the emigrants and inspecting the ships which carry them. Itis bad 
enough for us to be so callous, but it would be absolutely criminal 
cn the part of a National Irish Government to neglect in toto the 
interests of so large a proportion of its population (supposing, as 
seems probable, that the emigration will not largely diminish for 
some years to come). 

Happily, until now, America has come to our rescue in helping us 
to dispose of this great overflowing population, for which an English 
colony or anything under English rule has no attraction. It is one 
of the most marvellous phenomena of modern times, the way in 
which America has cheerfully accepted these annual floods of Irish- 
men, whom we send over, as arule, without a shilling in their pockets, 
or any useful knowledge in their heads. But this attitude may not 
always continue. Even now there are serious signs at Washington 
of a change in her policy in regard to emigration. The day may be 
at hand—it is far from being an impossible contingency—when a 
burden may be brought home to this country which we have hitherto 
laid upon the capacious shoulders of our American cousins.’ 

And what is the present lot of the emigrants themselves in the 
land of their adoption? We have said that a large proportion of 
them live in cities. The double hardship on these semi-pauper 
emigrants ‘from Ireland is this: Not only are they driven (call it, if 
you will, by stress of circumstances) from their homes in Ireland, 
but the misfortunes which originate in Ireland follow them to 


1 In connection with this marked movement in America, it is interesting to observe 
that the Report of the Emigrants’ Information Office (issued May 1888) warns us of the 
“strong feeling existing in most of the colonies against the unrestricted and indis- 
criminate admission of immigrants,’’ due partly to the objection of taxpayers to pauper 
immigrants, and partly to the objection of workmen on the spot to competition in the 
Jabour market. 
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America. Their arrival in America is in many cases, one must admit, 
a change even for the worse. Many of them do succeed, it is true. 
Everybody knows that there are vast numbers of well-to-do, pros- 
perous, wealthy, and some millionaire, Irishmen in America, But 
the fight in the case of the ordinary Irish immigrant is a harder, 
more uphi]l battle than for any other European immigrant. Noone 
starts in the race so depressed by surroundings, so handicapped in 
almost every particular, or with a smaller prospect of success. His 
poverty, his want of technical knowledge, his general antecedents, 
are all against him in the field for fair competition which America 
offers to the fortune-seekers of Europe. 

But the charge of neglecting our emigrants may be preferred in 
another than the official direction. And our treatment of the Irish is 
again a case in point. We seem to care little or nothing as to what 
becomes of them when once they have left our shores. Not until 
we find them living a life of wretchedness in the poorest quarters of 
New York or San Francisco do we take sufficient interest in them 
to raise our hands in righteous horror at the spectacle of Celtic 
demoralization they present. 

Unfortunately, too, the books which have been written about 
them have not been calculated to stir up much interest or enthusiasm 
on their behalf, Their historical literature has been painfully mediocre. 
The most interesting account we have yet been favoured with is, 
perhaps, Maguire's Jrish American, a work the most friendly critic 
could not call philosophical. It is made up chiefly of anecdotes from 
the careers of successful Irishmen, a path of literature which seems 
to have a particular and not unnatural fascination for the Trans- 
atlantic Irish. Duffy’s Irishmen in Canada does for the Dominion 
Irish pretty much what Mr. Maguire’s book does for those of the 
States. The latest work on the subject, which is in any way entertain- 
ing or instructive, is Mr. Bagenal’s small book, The American-Jrish. 

But, without disrespect to any of these authors, we may say, we 
think, that no one has yet provided us with a full, fair, and satis- 
factory estimate of the condition of the Irish population of America. 
One need not complain that our great English historians have almost 
entirely neglected the wanderings of the O’Neils and O’Tooles when 
they have reached the western shore of the great ocean; uor 
that the George Borrow has not yet been born who could throw any 
halo of romance over the doings of the “ Wild Irish” of New York. 
On the whole, too, it is perhaps lucky for the American-Irish that 
they have not been described by Mr. Froude. But we do think 
that these people have some ground for complaint from the manner 
in which they have been left almost entirely to the tender mercies 
of newspaper-men and politicians. The net result is that the 
average Englishman knows next to nothing about them, and can see 
in the Irishman of the West nothing more than a Fenian and an 
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enemy of his country, a being akin, possibly, to his idea of the 
Glasgow Highlander, having the bad points of both races without 
the redeeming qualities of either. 

We shall not attempt to rescue the American-Irish in the brief 
compass of this article from the oblivion into which they have fallen. 
The object which we have before. us will be completely attained if 
we are able to rouse a little interest in a part of the Irish problem, 
the solution of which occupies men’s minds to a large extent in 
America, and which we in England, who are in some degree re- 
sponsible for its existence, should not disregard: we refer to the 
perilous condition of the Irish in the large cities of the Ameyican 
continent. It is the worst part of that Irish difficulty which we 
have conferred upon America while trying to overcome a like diffi- 
culty at home. 

Why is it that these Irish emigrants find their way in such large 
numbers to the big cities of America? Why do they not go, 
instead, to other more wholesome spheres, and take to those more 
healthy occupations which are in accord with their home habits and 
training ? Why do they stay in the East of America instead of 
going to the West? Why‘is it that when only one-fourth of the 
Irish in Ireland, live in towns, no loss than forty-five per cent. of them 
do soin America? How can we account for this extraordinary change 
in their habits ? These are questions we ought to ask ourselves. 

We are accustomed to descriptions of overcrowding in tene- 
ment houses, and the degradation and corruption of politics in 
which the Irish-Americans have unfortunately been partakers. Of 
these we have heard plenty. They form a subject which has lately 
become popular to enforce a Unionist argument in dealing with 
Ireland (though it is difficult to see how a continuance of the present 
state of matters in that country can ever cure the evils and mis- 
fortunes of her unhappy emigrants). But the practical question for 
us, at the present moment, is not how we may stir up strife and 
add more bitterness to the contest, but how we may account satis- 
factorily for the extraordinary fact that one of the smallest countries 
in Europe, and one whose urban population stands in a smaller ratio 
to the rest of her inhabitants than is the case with any other 
European country, should at this moment supply very much the 
largest portion of the foreign urban population of America. 

The question to be answered then is plain, The answers to it 
are, we think, equally plain. There are at least four good reasons 
why vast numbers of the Irish-born immigrants are to be found in 
the big towns of America, 

1. Because they have no money to go West. 

- 2. Because they get employment easier in the cities. 

3. Because the Eastern States, to which the Irish went from the 

first, have now become the great manufacturing and urban States. 
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4, Because the tendency of strict Catholics is to go where their 
Church goes with them. 

We do not say these reasons are exhaustive, but they are at least 
the chief reasons for the peculiar fact that the Irishman as soon as he 
leaves Ireland adopts a life which is often the exact opposite of that 
which he prefers in his native land. 

It is perhaps better known in America than in this country that all 
emigrants into that continent have a tendency to take to city life to a. 
larger extent than the aggregate population. The simple necessity for 
seeking employment in the best labour market goes far to explain why 
it is so. Alone the Norwegians and Swedes stand out as remarkable 
exceptions to the rule ; and their migration is that of a people who leave 
home, it should be remembered, not because they have been more or less 
failures there, but because they are possessed of a little ready money 
and a strong desire to better themselves. The Scandinavians have 
all the elements of successful colonists—capital, skill, and enterprise. 
It is the attractiveness of the country of immigration which draws 
them rather than the necessity of leaving home. And, luckily for 
themselves, they can afford the expense of a long journey to get 
suitable employment. They go at once to the Far West, and, in 
many cases, even start as small farmers. In another respect also 
they are fortunate (and it is a reason which will weigh with any one 
who remembers the habit of emigrants to go where they will find 
others of the same race)—they are the most recent immigrants 
into the States. They began to settle there at a time when the 
prosperity of the Western States was assured and widely known in 
Europe. But, putting aside the Scandinavians, who are exceptions 
to the rule, we find in America that the foreign-born population 
affect urban life to a greater extent than the aggregate population, 
and, necessarily still more so, than the native population. Consider- 
ably more than a third of the Germans and French live in the cities, 
and some of the smaller nationalities exhibit the same propensity to 
a greater degree even than the Irish. 

But the case of the Irish immigrant is altogether a special one, 
and its pecularities are due to circumstances which have their origin 
partly in Ireland and partly in America. Compare them in the 
matter of geographical distribution with the Germans, who but very 
slightly outnumber them in the States." A glance at the maps 
furnished in the first volume of the United States Tenth Census— 
tinted to show the different degrees of density of the two nationalities 
in the different States—will convince any one that the distribution of 
the Irish has its centre much farther Eastward than that of the 
Germans. ‘Ten States, all of which are in the North and North- 
West, contain four-fifths of the whole German population, and less 


1 The Irish-born population was 1,850,571; the German born, 1,996,742—in the 
Census of 1880, 
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than ‘two per cent. of their whole number inhabit the New England 
States. The Germans have, in fact, gone principally Westward, 
either to the Mississippi Valley or to the Lake region near Chicago. 
The Irish, on the other hand, have almost reversed the situation. 
They have colonized chiefly in the North-Eastern States, and espe- 
cially in New England and what used to be called the “ Middle 
States.” New York State is a long way ahead of all the others in 
its number of Irish-born. In 1880, it had an Irish population of 
close on half a million. Taking the percentage of the Irish-born to 
the total population of each State, the first six in order are :— 


Rhode Island . ‘ i . ‘ . 1238 
Massachusetts . ‘ P ; : > Wz 
Connecticut : 4 F ‘ « 2492 
New York . : 
Nevada 


New Jersey 


The first four cities in point of percentage of Irish-born are :— 


Lawrence, Massachusetts . : ; . 203 
Troy, New York : ‘ ‘ P . 19:1 
Lowell, Massachusetts ‘ ‘ ‘ - 9 
Boston, Massachusetts ; , ‘ « 3S 


Roughly speaking, if you want the centre of the German popula- 


tion in America you should go to Chicago or Cincinnati, while the 
capital of the Irish is Boston. In Boston the Germans are only 
2 per cent. of the whole population, and the Irish 17:9 per cent. 
In Chicago the Germans are 14°9 per cent., and the Irish 8°8 per 
cent. In New York City the Irish furnish 16°5 per cent. to the 
German 13:5 per cent. 

The following figures, obtained in New York this year from Mr. 
Connolly, the Superintendent of the Labour Bureau at Castle Garden, 
show that the general movement of Irish immigrants toward the 
Eastern and industrial States still goes on. They are a return of 
the destinations declared by the Irish immigrants arriving at Castle 
Garden, New York, for the three years ending December 31, 1887. 
In giving them now we have left out all States to which less than 
one hundred Irish immigrants have gone in any of those years :— 


1885. 1886. 1887. 
California ‘ . 729 maar 637 oe 695 
Canada i , 320 see 306 ie 198 
Colorado ‘ = 154 se 169 ate 226 
Connecticut . 2 1924 ae 2385 wes 8028 
Illinois r z 8942 a 2117 a 2459 
Indiana ‘ a 196 ci 143 ae 224 
Iowa . ; ‘5 403 és 340 Bes 368 
Kansas ‘ 221 ais 165 ite 141 
Kentucky : R 119 ee 109 ar 86 
Maryland ; 193 Kei 230 sat 244 
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1885. 1886. 1887. 
Massachusetts . 2533 “~ 2987 ive 4217 
Michigan. «2898S nce 585 
Minnesota. ° 311 Se 226 oe 239 
Missouri ; . 915 ove 507 eee 511 
Nebraska . ‘ 203 ° 139 ove 168 
New Jersey . . 2693 _... 3069 one 4063 
New York . - 16,251 nes 18,270 bay 23,422 
Ohio. : ; 1107 ° 869 ies 1317 
Pennsylvania . ‘ 4122 sans 5257 eee 7528 
Rhode Island . ‘ 808 an 981 tse 842 
Wisconsin . ‘ 294 “ 198 ove 190 

It should be remembered that very many who give New York as 
their destination only remain there a few days. 

These, then, are the facts. Let us come to the explanation. 
Speaking generally, we may say that this location of so many of the 
Trish in particular in the North-Eastern States is due greatly to the 
condition in which they arrive from Ireland. Notice, first, the one 
striking difference in the general character of Irish migration from 
that of other nationalities. Of all countries who have supplied 
America with a population, Ireland provides the solitary instance of 
a declining population at home. Emigration in other countries has 
been usually the overflow, more or less healthy, of surplus population. 
Look even at Germany. The present population of the German 
Empire may be roughly stated at forty-five millions, ‘The normal 
rate of increase to the population is about 1 per cent. per annum, 
and the proportion of emigration is about one-third of the normal 
increase of population. Between the years 1820 and 1879 Germany 
has-contributed 3,002,027 persons to the United States. But what 
is the case with Ireland? In the same period, Ireland, with a 
declining population, contributed 3,065,761. That is to say, Ireland, 
with her miserable 5,000,000 of present population, has given America 
as many of her sons and daughters as Germany, with her, say, 
45,000,000, and, not only that, but, while the population of Germany 
has steadily increased, that of Ireland has decreased by over three 
millions since 1841 ! 

Now, what does this show? It illustrates a fact which it is 
scarcely possible to dispute. The Irish migration differs generally 
from other great European migrations to America, in having more 
of a forced and semi-pauper character. It has been caused, that 
means, by more acute reasons, political and economical, than have 
induced the people of other countries to come to America. What 
wonder, therefore, that of all immigrants into the United States or 
Canada, the Irish are, as a general rule, the most helpless, the most 
handicapped, and the least able to choose their future homes or 
destination ? 

What, indeed, is the actual condition of the average Irishman on 
arrival at Castle Garden? He is practically sans money, sans educa- 
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tion (of the right sort), and, in fact, sans every acquisition that could 
be useful to him in the New World. As an American official at 
the landing depot at New York recently observed to the writer of 
this paper :— 

‘“‘ What chance can you expect the Irish to have here in competition with 
the superior technical education of other nationalities? They come from 
a country which, apparently, gives them the fewest possible opportunities of 
being acquainted with mechanics. Even of the textile industries they have 
hardly any of them any knowledge. Employment in the mills or domestic 
service of some kind or other, or common outdoor-labourers’ work for the 
men, is all that the most of them are fit for. The fact is, that while other 
foreign immigrants have nearly all learnt some trade or profession before 
they come out, the Irishman has always to begin at the very bottom of the 
ladder.” 

That istoo true. Indeed, we might add that, in leaving Ireland 
at all, he frequently founds his hope of bettering himself solely on 
the advice of others who have gone before (with similar disadvantages, 
we admit). His oncle en Amérique happens to be one whose gene- 
rosity takes the shape of a free ticket to New York, and promise, not 
always fulfilled, to meet the nephew on arrival. But, beyond faith 
in some far-off relative’s story, the peasant immigrant has seldom any 
other mainstay and consolation beyond the old argument of Lenardo 
in Wilhelm Meister, and of many an impecunious wanderer :— 

‘‘ Bleibe nicht am Boden festen 
Frisch hinauf und frisch gewagt, 
Kopf und arm mit heitern Kriiften 
Ueberall sind Sie zu Haus ; 

Wo wir uns die Sonne freuen 
Sind wir jede Sorge los, 

Dass wir uns in ihr zerstreuen, 
Darum ist die Welt so gross.” 


We have said that the Irish have no money to go West. Unfor- 
tunately it is impossible to get any satisfactory information as to 
the exact sums of money which immigrants bring with them. The 
attempt to come at the truth has often been made in America and 
Canada, but has always proved a failure. One difficulty which 
stands in its way is the universal and not unnatural suspicion with 
which human beings are wont to regard inquiries, official or other, 
into their pecuniary affairs. 

In 1856, the Commissioners of Immigration in New York examined 
every immigrant as to the amount of his means, and, as the result 
of their endeavours, stated that the average cash of each of the 
142,342 newcomers of that year was $68.08.’ But the unsatisfactory 
character of the returns was so obvious that the practice was very 
soon discontinued. It was very well known, for instance, that at 
one time the Dutch brought very large sums with them, no returns 
of which were made. By this time all hope of the question being 

1 $40 is the official estimate in Canada at present. 
VoL. 129.—No. 6. 3 B 
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settled by official investigation has been given up. The estimate of 
those who are most entitled to be believed is that from $60 to $80 
is not far from the average of the worldly possessions in actual cash 
of the poorest class of immigrants. That is, we understand, the idea 
of Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the well-known Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics at Washington. Mr. Frederick Kapp, who was formerly 
a Commissioner of Immigration, and has written on the subject, esti- 
mated that $150 was the value per head of the average immigrant’s 
“money and valuables.” Mr. Jackson, the General Superintendent 
of Castle Garden, estimates, we believe, the “‘ cash capital” per head 
at $85. 

Every one, however, who has had any considerable experi- 
ence of Castle Garden knows that the Irish are very much the 
poorest of those who pass through it. A very large proportion have 
their passages paid from America; and it is found from experience 
that those who have not received assistance of this kind can seldom 
do more than pay their way across the Atlantic. The immense 
distances, even into the near interior, cannot, of course, be traversed 
cheaply, let alone the longer journey to the Western States. When 
a ticket to Denver, Colorado, for instance, at the reduced fare for 
immigrants, costs $41.40, or nearly double the passage money from 
Queenstown to New York, and when even to Kansas City the fare is 
over $25, and to Minneapolis (where the Germans go in large 
numbers) $22, it is not hard to explain why so many of the 
Irish do not get beyond the labour markets of the Eastern coast. 

The next great obstacle in the way of a general movement among 
the Irish immigrants towards the West is their necessity for taking 
the first employment offered to them. Consider the class of emigrants 
we are now sending over, and which, for the last fifteen years, we 
have been sending to America. ‘Their inferior technical skill, and 
their low standard, or total want, of education generally, unfit them 
for any but the simplest kinds of labour. And English rivalry, by 
destroying all variety of occupation in Ireland, has put the Irish 
generally at a disadvantage in competing abroad with the people of 
other countries. One has only to look at the Report of the last 
Royal Commission on the subject of Technical Education to see the 
serious position of matters. ‘To-day Ireland has but one trade, her 
agriculture. 

Accordingly, Irishmen who go to America have the choice it may 
be of two, but, at the most, of three, staple occupations. They can 
become domestic servants, or factory workers, or common labourers ; 
and as the agricultural parts of America are, for the most part, 
beyond their reach, it is found in actual practice that the great bulk 
of those who are not in service find work either in the large factories 
or as “ day labourers.” 

What wonder, then, that the cities of the North-Eastern States, 
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which are the nearest and, at the same time, the best markets for 
that kind of labour, are crowded with the refugees of Ireland ? 
These are the great manufacturing and mining States. Not only 
do they (the North Atlantic group of States) contain very much the 
largest percentage of what we have called the staple occupations 
of the Irish-born in America—“ professional” services (including 
domestic service, and, by an unfortunate classification in the United 
States Census Report of 1880, a certain proportion of agricultural 
labourers) and “ manufactures” (including factory workers)—but it 
is no exaggeration to say that the demand for these classes of labour 
in the North-Eastern States is the very raison détre of the Irishman’s 
establishment in so large a scale in America at all. 

We are speaking, of course, about the present generation only. 
Every one knows that to go out and open up a new country, like the 
Rocky Mountain States, or even much nearer ones—to be, in fact, 
original pioneers or settlers—requires a totally different population 
from that which is acceptable and necessary in older and more 
developed and more industrial regions. But the Irish have played 
both parts in their day. At one time they were among the original 
colonists of the Eastern seaboard. So, too, in later times, in the 
development of New England and the great mining and manufac- 
turing districts of the North-East (which are still the backbone 
of America) another and a different generation of Irishmen have 
played an indispensable part. It is they who have done the heavy 
work of the nation, made its railways, cut its canals, dug out its 
chief mineral wealth. To-day, again, we find them the principal 
workers in its great factories ; or they have, as in some places, almost 
a monopoly of domestic service. What folly it is to compare them 
with the Germans in their readiness to go West! The Irishman goes 
wherever it pays him to go, wherever he can get employment, and, 
it may be added, wherever his Church will consent to go with him, 

The fact that, in the last Census Report of the United States,’ the 
Irish made an especially poor show in the returns of those engaged 
in agriculture, has often been remarked upon. So faras the statement 
is true it is to be accounted for mainly by the circumstances just 
alluded to, and especially by the requirement for their labour in the 
factories and mines of the Eastern States, and as “day labourers ” 
in districts where the percentage of those engaged in agriculture is 
small. But the figures themselves need qualifying to a very large 
extent. The occupation of “ day labourer” is counted in the United 
States Census Report as “ professional” and “ domestic service,” while 
it is as common in America as here for.the same man to be engaged 
at one season of the year in farm work and at another season in other 


1 The United States Census Report of 1880 shows that the percentage of the Irish- 
born in the United States eugaged in “agriculture” is 14 per cent.; in “ trade and 
transportation,” 14 per cent.; in “personal and professional service,” 43 per cent. ; 
and in “ manufactures,’’ 29 per cent. 

3B2 
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kinds of employment. But, after all has been said, the fact remains 
that the principal employments of the Irish-born in America are the 
two classes—“ manufactures ” and “service.” It is quite unnecessary 
to add that those are the two classes of occupations which are most 
common among an urban population. And nowhere on the American 
continent is the urban in greater proportion to the rest of the popu- 
lation than in the Eastern and industrial States.’ 

The third reason which explains in part the present location of 
the Irish-born population of America is so plain that a bare statement 
of it must suffice. The Irishman goes to Massachusetts or New 
Jersey for the same reason that the Swede goes to Minnesota, the 
Italian to Colorado, the Mennonite to Manitoba, or the German to 
Illinois—namely, that there his kinsfolk in large numbers have gone 
before, And did not the bulk of the Irish immigration take place 
before there was practically a demand for labour of any kind in 
the Western States? The great famine period in Ireland, we 
should remember, on the other hand, was coincident with the rush 
of developement in the Southern New England States, and in Penn- 
sylvania and in New Jersey. The West was still a prairie, the 
future of which was enveloped in uncertainty, and the existence of 
which, as a foothold of civilization for years to come, was barely 
credible. And is it wonderful that men who left home to found 
their fortunes in the Eastern States, and who succeeded there, as 
the Irish did, and are doing, should have persuaded their friends 
and relations to join them in the same places? Or that forlorn and 
homeless emigrants still travel in successive waves to those States 
where their countrymen are found to welcome and befriend them, 
where work is still to be had in abundance, and where the wing of 
the Church, that great controller of the Irishman’s fate at home and 
abroad, is likely to be over them—body as well as soul ? 

And this brings us to a fourth point—the Church. It is impossible 
to shut one’s eyes to the influence which the Roman Catholic Church 
has over the Irish masses in America. Now that she has awakened 
to the dangers of city life, she has done an incalculable amount of 
good in getting many of her poor Irish in New York and other 
large towns to settle in the Western States; by assisting the Irish 
colonies, founded by charitable and other societies, in Minnesota and 
Nebraska; and in various other ways besides. But she was not 
always so disposed. We do not mean to say that the Church 
deliberately kept the Irish in the cities. We hesitate to charge her 
with designedly subjecting the physical and moral to the religious 
wants of her flock. But it cannot be denied that the Church was a 
long time in seeing, or, at least, providing against, the evils of this 
kind, to which the immigrants, by their helpless condition, were 


1 The urban element in the North Atlantic group is 48 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation of the States which comprise it. The Western group has 27 per cent., and the 
South Atlantic only 14 per cent. 
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exposed, and that the Irishman’s very love of the Church, and depend- 
ence upon it, and wish to be always near it, have proved, till lately, 
an actual bar to his progress to the more remote and rural parts of 
the continent. 

We have now tried to sum up briefly the reasons, or some of them, 
why (not from choice, but from necessity) so many of the Irish in 
America have come to abandon their old habits of life at home, and 
to live in big cities; and why America at this moment is em- 
barrassed with an Irish difficulty which the Americans place, it is said, 
somewhere midway between the Negro difficulty and the Indian 
difficulty. 

How marvellously well informed we are ourselves about the evils 
which are the product of this state of affairs! And yet we cannot 
say that, as a people, we have devoted much serious attention to the 
causes which have led to them. We seem to have thought, as long 
as emigration went on (and it has never stopped), that what might 
be the curse of America would be the cure of Ireland. So we have 
listened, more or less complacently, to accounts of American-Irish 
reproductions in New York of our own St. Giles’s or Bethnal Green, 
or, in politics, how the administration of New York has been almost 
as completely controlled by Irishmen as that of Dublin. As might 
be expected, we have heard plenty of the outrageous scandals (the 
doings, if it is necessary to name matters so familiar, of the Tweed 
Ring, and still later Rings in New York, and the reign of McMannes 
in Philadelphia) which have disgraced the municipal governmen 
the country, and we have merely congratulated ourselves upofur* we 
good riddance of so much bad Irish rubbish. After all, we ha i 
in effect, to the emigrants—You Irish are incorrigible Dae 
it is far better that you should behave in this manner in Am 
than in the United Kingdom. We deplore your sad and hapless 
condition in exile; but the more of you that go out to America the 
better for those who stay in Ireland. If you are sometimes brought 
to ruin among the outcast population of American cities, it is, after 
all, a sacrifice which Ireland has to make for the inestimable advan- 
tages of being governed, in her domestic concerns, from Westminster 
instead of Dublin. 

Unfortunately, however, for the truth of this argument, while the 
evils have gone on increasing in America, they have not, as anticipated, 
gone on diminishing in Ireland. Nor even to England herself has 
this selfish policy proved a wise one. No Minister of Foreign Affairs 
at Downing Street can afford at this moment to ignore the fact that the 
present disaffection of the whole Irish race is a special and a serious 
source of national weakness, both military and general, while it 
prevents us, as the Canadian Fishery Question has recently illustrated, 
from being on even natural terms of cordiality with what will soon 
be the largest and most powerful branch of the Anglo-Saxon people. 

American statesmen and philanthropists have not been backward 
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in trying to improve the condition of their city populations. Take 
New York, for instance. There is scarcely another city in the world 
where there are so many charitable institutions of all sorts, The 
Trish, too, an extraordinarily clannish and patriotic people every- 
where, do an enormous amount for their poorer brethren; and their 
priests and well-to-do classes generally cannot help recognizing that 
one of the most practical modes of improving the position and the 
reputation of the race in America is to endeavour to disperse 
the congested districts of Irishmen in the cities. Accordingly, 
much good has been done by promoting colonies of the city Irish 
in some of the Western States, more particularly in Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and Iowa. One of these attempts, semi-charitable, 
semi-commercial, the Irish Catholic Colonization Association (which 
was formed on the lines of the St. Paul Catholic Colonization Bureau, 
started in 1876 by Bishop Ireland), has now become so much of an 
established success that nearly all of the original subscribers’ capital 
has been paid back to them. And quite as conspicuous has been 
the progress of some of the other American-Irish Colonization 
Companies, One of the most interesting charitable societies in the 
world is the Irish Emigrant Society of New York, founded in 1844. 
Its objects are stated, in the constitution, to be, ‘To afford advice, 
information, and protection to emigrants from Ireland, and generally 
to promote their welfare.” It is a purely charitable society, and in 
no way political. The duties of its president include attending 
meetings of the Commissioners of Emigration, he being by the law 
of the State of New York ex officio one of the Commissioners. The 
important Labour Bureau of Castle Garden, which is intended to 
benefit immigrants of all nationalities, is maintained entirely at the 
expense of this Society and the German Society. Another of the 
functions which it fulfils is to furnish to the Irish people in America 
‘a, safe remittance to their friends in Ireland, and to protect them 
from false, fraudulent, or dubious bills.” And it transmits money, 
or even passage tickets (purchased through the Society), to friends 
and relatives in Ireland. Last year (1887) this Society sent to 
Treland, in the shape of bills on the Bank of Ireland, £133,732 
sterling. The average amount of the sums which made up this 
total was only £4, Indeed, a more stirring sight cannot be 
seen anywhere than a view of the interior of this office for 
about a fortnight in the beginning of December, when the annual 
despatch of money before Christmas is in full swing. No- 
thing can give a better idea of the generous, open-hearted Irish 
spirit, which, out of its poverty, sends something every year to rack- 
rented relatives in the “old counthry.” The office is crowded with 
men and women, drawn evidently from the very poorest classes.’ 

1 Dr. Tuke has stated his belief that the amount sent to Ireland every year by emi- 


ts exceeds the total yearly cost of the poor relief in Ireland. In the New York 
erald (December 25, 1887), Mr. Donohue, the editor of Donohue’s Magazine, stated 
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But, after all (and great as is the good which is done by such 
means as these), it is not in America that the root of the complaint 
really lies. Not there, but in Ireland herself, rests the only hope of 
a radical cure of what has been called “The Irish Difficulty” in 
America. 

We must expressly guard ourselves from appearing to entertain 
a pessimist view of the general outlook of the Transatlantic Irish. 
The fortunes of the Irish “ beyond seas” would be black indeed if 
the city Irish of America, or that portion of them who inhabit the 
slums, could be taken as the only specimens of the race. <A bright 
side to the picture may be found even in New York. ° Needless to 
say the Irish there are not, as some seem to suppose, a// politicians 
of the stamp of Tweed or Kelly. In justice, we should remember 
that the Board of Education (and a most admirable Board it is) has 
its Irish members as well as the Court of Aldermen. Indeed, after 
what we are accustomed to from the other side, we admit the 
temptation—which was too much for Mr, Maguire and other Irish 
authors—is strong for us, who have no Irish blood in our veins, to 
dwell, as they have done, on the vast numbers of well-known and highly 
honoured Irishmen in the “professions” and in “ commerce,” whose 
successes, we must also confess, are all the more remarkable on account 
of the disadvantages at which most of them were placed to begin with. 

Nor is it true that even in the North-Eastern States the cities 
monopolize entirely the Irish population. A movement out of the 
towns, which, it is to be hoped, may continue, has begun in these 
very States themselves. In New Jersey, in the State of New York, 
along both sides of the Hudson Valley, and throughout Massachusetts 
there is now a considerable, and, what is more, an increasing, number 
of Irish farmers, The old type of Yankee yeoman in New England 
has nearly died out. Western competition is rapidly extinguishing 
him. Its effects have been even more ruinous in those North- 
Eastern States of America than in the Midland counties of England 
or the Carse of Gowrie or Strathmore. Moreover, the native 
American of the present generation prefers living by his brains 
to manual labour of any kind. So in the North-Eastern States 
a new class of farmers has been created under the altered 
condition of agriculture—a poorer, more economical, set of men, 
who manage to get along and exist on the land where the old 
Yankee farmer had begun to starve. And these new men, who 
have put their little all into the land, and try hard to live by it, 
are, to a large extent, recruited from the toiling sons of Erin from 
the surrounding cities. They are to be seen repeating in the smallest 
details the old life of Ireland, “ Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores,’ if we 
that, from Boston alone, he and the Cunard Company between them, had transmitted 
to Ireland 38,500 drafts aggregating $530,760 between January 1 and December 18, 1887. 


He calculates that last year Boston sent $600,000 to Ireland, without counting any of 
the contributions to the National League. 
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may use that exceedingly hackneyed expression, but perhaps a trifle 
more industrious, and certainly better respecters and sympathizers with 
the law. 

But, returning once more. to the pauper Irish of the cities, 
who, and not their more fortunate countrymen, are the special 
objects of this paper, let us (leaving out of sight the questions of 
overcrowding, &c.) refer for a moment to what has been said in this 
country as to the evils of corrupt administration for which they 
have been partly held responsible. It is, of course, the miserable 
material condition of people everywhere which makes them fall easy 
victims to certain kinds of political corruption. That ought to be 
plain enough to the simplest understanding, as well as the fact that 
the city Irish we speak of are the direct products of an English 
Oligarchic, and not of an American Democratic, régime. 

Nevertheless, ignoring these facts, prominent Unionist statesmen 
have recently discovered a bearing which American experience of the 
Trish has upon the capabilities of the race for self-government at 
home. Mr. Chamberlain has told us that in America we have an 
illustration of the failure of the Irish in attempting the work of 
* National” Government. Throughout his speech in the Ulster 
Hall at Belfast last autumn Mr. Chamberlain used the words 
“National Government” and “Tammany Hall”! as if they were 
precisely one and the same thing. As a matter of fact, every- 
body knows that America does not offer any illustration of actual 
National Government by Irishmen. She does not and cannot do 
so. ‘The Irish population, large as it is, is not sufficiently numerous 
or powerful to effect that, even taking National Government in the 
sense which Mr. Chamberlain apparently meant to convey by the 
phrase—that is, not as ‘“‘ Federal,” but as “State” Government. So 
far as the United States Federal Government is concerned, the 
contrary is nearer the truth, and it is remarkable that, great as is 
Irish influence in what we here call secondary political affairs and 
political organizations, they are very slightly represented at Wash- 
ington. ‘There is no Irishman now taking a leading part in Con- 
gress, or in the great departments of the Central Government. In 
the separate States, it may be said, perhaps, as a fagon de parler, 
that the State of New York is governed by its Irish. But, letting 
that equivocation pass for the present (and the State of New York 
is infinitely better regulated in its internal affairs than the Ireland 
of to-day), in no other State of the Union have the Irish any real 
ascendency in the Government. 


1 It is specially unkind of Mr. Chamberlain to abuse ‘‘ Tammany,” for (besides being 
the first home of Mr. T. P. Barnum’s famous menagerie) it is one of the oldest of the 
American originals of the Caucus. Under a peculiar and somewhat grotesque garb it 
conceals, or rather glories, in the fullest application of those principles of popular 

idance of which Birmingham has in later days become a kind of surreptitious 

ecca. 
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In local and city politics they are undoubtedly conspicuous, “ and 
these,” say the Unionists, “are precisely the quarters where the 
mischief in American politics chiefly resides.” Now, no one 
denies that political corruption of a certain kind is rife in some 
of the larger American cities, or that there is an unfortunate 
connection between the governing bodies of those cities and 
the poorest class of Irish immigrants. Nevertheless, it is quite 
possible to make a great deal too much of the participation of the 
Trish ; and, unfortunately, it is common in this country to overlook 
certain facts, which we are now about to indicate, not by way of 
extenuating the evil, but as circumstances without attention to which 
it is impossible to have even a moderately fair and accurate idea of 
the true position of matters. 

Note, in the first place, that no one in America maintains that 
political corruption is found only amongst the Irish; and few, if any, 
native Americans who have discussed the problem have had recourse 
to an Irish theory such as Mr. Chamberlain seems to entertain. 
Naturally, the Irish, poor and miserable, as is the condition of many 
of them in the cities, fall, like other people in like circumstances, an 
easy prey to bribery. But the fault in such matters is as much with 
those who offer as with those who take. 

Possibly it may be a matter for speculation whether the Irish immi- 
grants have not had their political faculties unduly sharpened by events 
at home ; and it is certain that in America they show a greater inclina- 
tion than the restof the community to combine and organize for political 
purposes. They are far more “ politically inclined ” than other immi- 
grants. No sooner has the Irishman landed than he proceeds, whenever 
and wherever he is able, to take out his papers for voting. The Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts supplies us with some interesting statistics 
on this head.’ In 1885, 36 per cent. only of 98,000 Irish-born 
males of twenty years of age were still aliens, and the Irish greatly 
exceeded other nationalities in the extent to which they had become 
naturalized citizens of the Republic. So also the extraordinary 
number of Irishmen in the Civil Service and the Police force (which 
far outnumbers that of other nationalities in proportion to their 
population in the States*) may be accounted for by the political 
activity of their friends, as well as the confidence of native 
Americans. 

But it must be plain to everybody, who has given even the smallest 
attention to the subject, that the problem of “ Boss” rule in American 
cities, and of their political corruption in general, is far too compli- 
cated, and that its causes are too deeply seated, to be disposed of by 


1 See vol. i. of the Census of Massachusetts 1885, published only last year. 
There is no State of the Union where, both from the excellence of its statistical infor- 
mation and its number of Irish, the Irish question in America can be better studied 
than in Massachusetts. 

2 See an article on “‘ American State Government and the Irish Demand,” in WEst- 
MINSTER REviEw, May 1887. 
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that flimsiest and most absurd of all theories, the innate depravity of 
the Celt, Let us take the city of New York once more as an illus- 
tion. That city is extremely rich. It has a most complicated network 
of officialism, and a population one-half of which, at least, is made up 
of persons who have drifted there from all quarters of the globe, and 
whose main interest in life is to make sure of their daily bread for 
one or two weeks ahead. These people have no feeling in common, 
except a strong desire for a little money. ‘They have little or no 
comprehension of the elaborate machine by which the city is governed. 
It is difficult to see why they should care one cent for the cause of 
“ Constitutional Government.” They are not theorists or doctrinaires, 
but practical men, to whom all forms of government are good, provided 
their backs are warm and they have ‘something to eat. And these 
are the men whom a pernicious and ridiculous system of carrying 
on the elections, and the apathy of the rest of the population, entrust 
with an almost unlimited power over the administration of the city 
and its revenues. 

It was said of Tweed that he could make the Custom House 
appointments go farther, and satisfy more useful hacks and adven- 
turers, than any other man. The marvel to us is, not that things 
have been so bad as they have been in New York, but that they have 
not been infinitely worse, and that a man of the firm integrity and 
social position of Mayor Hewitt should have recently been elected to 
the chief magistracy by so large a majority. 

With reference to the general subject of the administration of 
American cities (and the evils we are speaking of are to be found in 
towns where there is only a small or almost no Irish population), we 
look for the roots of the difficulty :— 

1. In the absolute want of any leisured class (such ag even 
American cities possessed before the days of rapid communica- 
tion and the recent astounding development of commerce), 
necessitating the existence of a distinct class of men who live on 
politics and nothing else. 

2. In the too sudden adoption of Universal Suffrage among 
a people which had opened its doors to the poor and easily 
tempted of every country. 

3. No doubt, too, in the prevalence of a confusion in people’s 
minds (common also in this country) between the administration 
of corporate property and the ordinary and proper duties of 
Government, and as to the mode in which pure Democracy can 
best secure efficiency in the former. 

4, The existence of a numerous and poor foreign element in 
all the large American centres. 

5. In absurd electioneering laws, 

One word with reference to the American aspect of the Home 
Rule struggle, and we shall conclude this already too lengthy article. 
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Did Mr. Gladstone, when writing recently in the Contemporary 
Review, exaggerate the American complaints of the political attitude 
of the Irish towards Great Britain? Let us observe what the 
Americans are saying themselves. It may be allowed that we can- 
not take their daily Press as a fair indicator of the general feeling. 
But no Unionist can object to our quoting from a recent writer in 
the Forum,’ who certainly does not exhibit any affection for Mr. 
Gladstone, and who puts pretty clearly the case of the native 
Americans against the Irish. Referring to the introduction of the 
Home Rule measure last year, “Nothing,” he says, “that has 
happened since the Irish first came here has so rivetted them in 
their race feeling and their attachment to their native land. 
Nothing, therefore, has tended so much as this Bill to prevent them 
from being really naturalized and becoming an integra! part of the 
American people.” 

“The bad effects of the agitation of Irish affairs are numerous,” 
he says; and he proceeds to count among them “ the facts that Irish 
citizens are prevented from becoming in heart and soul Americans ; 
that they form a compact body, wielding immense political power, 
while actuated only in part by a love of this country and by a single- 
minded desire for her welfare;” and, last but not least, the “ con- 
stant danger of trouble with England” from “the present state of 
excitement among the Irish.” He says straight out that America 
is going back to the days of “ Know-nothingism,” and that the 
signs of an anti-Irish feeling have already appeared. We could 
quote to the same effect other recent writers in important American 
Reviews, if that were in any way necessary. But even while we 
are writing comes the news that Mayor Hewitt has got into serious 
conflict with the Irish population of New York by forbidding the 
Irish flag to be hoisted over the City Hall on St. Patrick’s Day— 
a seemingly trivial matter, which has, nevertheless, caused a good 
deal of excitement. Again, the resolutions hostile to this country 
which were passed last year by mass meetings of American citizens 
and by many of the State Legislatures (not to mention that which 
was carried by a large majority of the Canadian House of Commons) 
give, it must be admitted, substantial grounds for the complaint of 
the “native American” party. 

‘We have great helps,” said Mr. Parnell at Cork; “we have a 
race greater than our own across the Atlantic. | We have a grow- 
ing and influential population in Australia.” That was spoken in 
1885. But what is the feeling now among the American-Irish since 
the introduction of the Home Rule Bill? We have just answered 
that question from the “native American” point of view. Another 


ae > Forum of December 1887: “ Irish Agitation in America,” by A. Lawrence 
well, 
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answer may be given. We are inclined to think that the return of 
so large a minority of the British House of Commons pledged to a 
Home Rule policy caused what we may call the sympathetic party 
in America to feel that the progress already made rendered the final 
result more or less secure. The extremists among the American- 
Irish agitators suffered most from this. Witness the fall of that 
lunatic, O'Donovan Rossa. But it is extremely unlikely that there 
will be any diminution in the support of the Home Rule policy by 
the American-Irish, especially while the causes of their past and present 
attitude continue to operate. These may be briefly resolved into three 
principal, though not the only, ones—(1) the bitter memory of 
the past, constantly reinforced by the serious every-day disadvant- 
ages (referred to in this paper) of their race in America, which 
are attributed by them, rightly or wrongly, to the Government of 
England ; (2) their extraordinary clannishness, and, what even the 
strongest Unionist might fairly admit to be patriotism, the sacrifice 
of one’s self for the good of one’s country; and (3) the belief that 
the system of State sovereignty, compatible with Federal supremacy, 
is locally advantageous in America, and would be the same in 
Treland. 

Since 1886, therefore, the Home Rule struggle in America, as 
here, has passed from the stage of secret and dangerous into that of 
open and constitutional agitation. But the comparative calm which 
has ensued is no guarantee of peace, still less of surrender. It is 
the very reverse. It means that the people are so much in earnest 
that they can repress their previously strong expressions against 
the Englisi. Government for the sake of not offending their new 
allies, the English people. It discloses a deep-founded and genuine 
devotion to their cause, a strength of sentiment which may again 
become dangerous if, unhappily, it should be pent up and restrained 
too long. 

So much for America, 

But what shall we say of England ? 

To-day the result of the English attitude on the problem of Irish 
Emigration, as it affects our dealings with America, may be summed 
up in a sentence. Our policy has been, and is, founded on the 
delusion that we are getting rid of an Irish difficulty in Ireland by 
disposing of a part of it, namely, as much as we can of the movable 
poverty and distress and ignorance, to other countries, and especially 
to America. But in so doing we have gone far to fulfil the saying 
of Grattan, that “those whom you trample on in Ireland will sting 
you in America,” and we have persisted in this policy till we have 
allowed the Irish question to rise menacingly between us and the 
close friendship of our greatest natural allies—the people of North 
America. 





THE YELLOW RIVER. 


By its tremendous floods, its unruly course, its constant outbreaks, 
and the fearful devastation they cause, the Hwang-ho, or Yellow 
River, has earned the name of “China’s Sorrow,” and well does it 
deserve the title. Rarely does a year pass without some disaster, 
It is almost certain to break, at some point in its long course, 
through the great embankments erected to restrain it, and to inun- 
date a greater or less tract of the populous and fertile country 
through which it flows. But these annual inundations are as nothing 
compared to its more serious outbreaks. Nine times within the 
historic era it has changed its whole course through its delta to the 
sea, submerging immense districts, drowning whole populations, and 
reducing untold numbers to the extremity of distress; and it is still 
an open question whether it has not, during the past year, added a 
tenth to the record. 

A glance at the map will show that China is divided roughly 
across the centre by a lofty range called the Tsing-ling Shan, which 
projects from the Kwenlun mountains as far as the province 
of Anhwei. To the north and east of this range there lies an 
immense plain, the monotony of which is broken only by the pro- 
montory of Shantung, and by occasional outlying hills that were no 
doubt islands in a primeval sea. ‘This plain, which extends over 
nearly ten degrees of latitude, has been formed mainly by the deposit 
of two great rivers, the Yangtze and the Hwang-ho, which rise not 
far from each other in the mountains of Thibet and—after a divergent 
course of more than 2000 miles, during which they are separated by 
the Tsing-ling range—-converge again into a conterminous delta as 
they approach the Yellow Sea. It is through this great plain that 
the Yellow River pursues a devious course of 500 miles after issuing 
from the highland ; and it is across this plain—pivoting, as it were, 
upon a certain district in the province of Honan—that-it has swung 
its whole flood, over a radius of 300 miles, from the Gulf of Pecheli 
to the Yellow Sea. 

It is not surprising that such a region and such a river should 
occupy a prominent place in Chinese annals. So early as 2200-300B.c., 
a tremendous deluge is recorded in the “Shuking” to have reduced the 
inhabitants to the depths of misery; and the fame of Yii, who is 
glorified in Chinese legend, rests largely on his success in bridling 
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the waters. From beyond the western borders of the present China 
proper he is represented as ‘‘ tracking the great rivers, burning the 
woods, boring the rocks, and cutting through the mountains that 
obstructed their progress, and then deepening their channels till 
the waters flowed peacefully into the Eastern Sea.” We are told how 
he laboured for thirteen years, sparing neither trouble nor fatigue, 
and not even once entering his own house, though he passed three 
times before the door; how he had boats for travelling by water, and 
chariots for land, and sledges for mud, with relays of men to draw 
them always in attendance, to expedite his movements. And he 
achieved a complete success, for he dug out nine channels to conduct 
the waters to the sea, and afterwards the plain could be cultivated 
and nourish its inhabitants.’ It was not likely that a professed 
record of engineering achievements on such a scale, at such an epoch, 
would escape criticism. From attempts to identify it with the 
Noachian deluge,? down to assumed identifications of Yii’s work,* the 
“ Flood of Yao” has been the subject of abounding comment. It will 
be sufficient for our purpose if we agree with Dr. Legge in rejecting 
as incredible the idea of one man having performed the mighty deeds 
with which Yii is credited, while admitting that his flood was in all 
probability an authentic inundation, and that he did distinguish 
himself in regulating its course to the sea. We may perhaps even 
go farther, and admit, with Pumpelly,‘ that, whether the works of Yii 
belong to the period of history or allegory, “‘ there seems little doubt 
the Chinese had, more than 2000 years before the Christian era, 
brought the turbulent river under their control by an immense system 
of dykes, and had begun to cultivate the extensive marshes of the 
delta plain.” 

However this may be—in whatever light we may regard them— 
the so-called “ labours of Yi” would appear to have been efficacious ; 
for it is not till 1500 years later, in 602 B.c., that we hear of the 
Hwang-ho leaving its allotted channel. Chinese history records, as we 
have seen, eight changes of course since that epoch; but we may 
pass over, as of little general interest, dates that merely annotate the 
caprices of the unruly stream, and fix our attention upon its later 
outbreaks. The last great change, prior to 1887, was in aD. 1851. 
For 500 years before that date the river had run eastward from 
Honan across the province of Kiang-su, finding an outlet into the 
Yellow Sea in 34° N. Bursting its left bank in the autumn of 1851, 
it rushed across the province of Shantung, making its way eventually 
into the Gulf of Pecheli, through the mouth of the Tatsing, at a point 

1 The Sacred Books of China, Translated by James Legge. Part I. Oxford. 1878. 
Details of Yii’s labours are given in Part III. of the “Shuking,” entitled “The Tribute 
of Yii ;” and those who care to pursue the subject will find it discussed in ? The Middle 
Kingdom. By 8. Wells Williams. London. 1883. % Mémoires concernant les Chinois. 


Paris. 1776, &c. * Geological Researches in China. By Raphael Pumpelly. Smith- 
sonian Contributions. Washington. 1866, &c. &c. 
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four degrees north of its former mouth, And now, during the 
past autumn, it has broken out to the south, gorging all water- 
courses, filling all depressions, drowning cities and villages, and 
trending back eventually to its eastern outlet. For the river does 
not, be it understood, revert on such occasions to its former channels. 
When it elects, for reasons which we shall presently examine, to 
leave its existing bed, it simply bursts out over the plain and flows 
blindly on, in an ever-widening flood, till it finds a depression— 
generally the bed of some other river—through which it can make 
its way to the ocean. ‘These catastrophes are so terrible and so 
remarkable that it is worth while trying to realize the conditions of 
the problem. 
The Hwang-ho rises, as we have seen, in the mountains of Thibet, 
in about lat. 35° N. and long. 96° E., in a marshy highland, not more 
than 100 miles from the source of its great rival. Following thence 
the northern slope of the Kwenlun, while the Yangtze trends to the 
south, it runs a devious course of 700 miles to Lanchow, in the 
province of Kansuh. It then turns north until it comes in contact 
with the Mongolian plateau, bends round the country of the Ortous, 
returns due south between the provinces of Shense and Shanse to a 
point in 34°40° N., where it is joined by the Wei; and then, issuing 
through the Tung-kwan gorge, makes a sharp easterly bend across 
the plain. There is, however, one peculiarity which it will be well to 
note before quitting the highland and accompanying it on its journey 
—that is, the yellow loéss from which it derives its name. Hwang 
in Chinese means yellow ; hwang-tu is the name of the yellow earth ; 
and hwang-ho means yellow river. “Here in this Wei basin,” 
writes von Richtofen' of its chief tributary, “ everything is yellow. 
The hills, the fields, the waters of rivers and brooks are yellow; the 
houses are made of yellow earth, the vegetation is covered with yel- 
low dust, and whatever moves on the roads shares, for the same 
reason, the general yellow colour.’ And what is true of the Wei 
basin is true apparently of the whole surrounding region. This 
friable yellow loam is spread alike over high and low ground, to a 
thickness often of 1000 feet, through a great portion of the area 
which the Hwang-ho drains. This constitutes the silt with which it 
is charged when it enters its delta; it is this which gives its fertile 
1 Letters to the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce. By Baron F. von Richtofen. 
Shanghai. 1870-2. The loéss formation is so peculiar that it may be worth while 
quoting a few lines in which the Baron sums up its prominent characteristics :—‘‘ Loéss 
is,” he says, ‘‘a solid but friable earth of a brownish-yellow colour, and, when triturated 
with water, not unlike loam, but differing from it by its highly porous and tubular 
structure. These tubes are often filled with a film of lime, and ramify like the roots 
of plants. Among the constituents very fine sand and carbonate of lime predominate, 
next to the argillaceous basis. The loéss spreads alike over both high and low ground, 
smoothing the irregularities of the surface ; its thickness exceeds often 1000ft.; it is 
not stratified, and has a tendency to vertical cleavage; it is full of fossil land-shells, 


and contains bones of land quadrupeds, but no remains of marine or fresh-water 
shells.” It is, in fact, a sub-aérial, and not a sub-aqueous deposit. 
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character to the plain through which it flows; but it is the pro- 
fusion also of this deposit which raises its bed above the level of the 
surrounding country, and causes the changes of course that are so 
prolific of disaster. 

But, though a primary and all-important cause, silt is, after all, 
only one element in the case. It operates only in conjunction with the 
tremendous freshets that pour down every summer from the highland 
to the plain: for though the Hwang-ho is, in winter, a compara- 
tively moderate stream, varying in width from 500 yards to 1000 
or 1500 where its channel is ill-defined, it assumes, in summer and 
autumn, immensely greater proportions. Its watershed being bare of 
trees, the melting snows and summer rains drain rapidly into the 
valley, and its stream becomes a raging torrent. If an ordinary 
river overflow its banks, it retires again within their limits when the 
days of freshet are past; but the Hwang-ho is guided by no such 
considerations. It is confined, after entering its delta, by no valley ; 
and finds, therefore, no obstacle if it burst through the great dykes 
which the Chinese have erected to restrain it. The plains through 
which it runs are, writes a recent observer, “almost perfectly level, and 
stretch away in either direction from the river margin hundreds of 
miles” without appreciable rise or depression.’ So that a change in 
the course of the Yellow River means no change from one well-defined 
bed to another; it means the sudden out-pouring of a resistless 
torrent over a comparatively dead level, and the conversion of 
hundreds of square miles of fertile plain into an inland sea, 

It is time now to examine the measures which the Chinese have 
taken to deal with these conditions. Beginning, then, shortly after 
its entry into the delta, they have erected on either side, at a con- 
siderable distance from the river bed, huge embankments designed 
to contain the flood which pours down during the freshets. The 
erection and repair of these embankments has been, from time im- 
memorial, matter of the gravest Imperial solicitude. There is a 
Director-General of the Yellow River, who has under him a large 
staff of officials to superintend these works, to which vast sums are 
devoted, and on the maintenance of which the welfare, nay, the very 
existence, of the neighbouring population depends. The Peking Gazette 
contains constant memorials from this official and from the governors 
of provinces through which the river runs, reporting its condition, 
its doings, or the results of reflection and consultation as to its future 
guidance. Still the practice, it is to be feared, like much else in 
Chinese polity, fails often to correspond with the theory. Peculation 
and neglect are vices of the native character ; and not even the vast 
importance of the Yellow River works avails to save them from the 
consequences of these failings. The strength of an embankment, like 
the strength of a chain, is no greater than that of its weakest part ; and 


1 China: Travels and Investigations, &éc. By James Harrison Wilson. New York. 1888, 
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the neglect or fraud of one careless or peculating official is sufficient 
to cause a weak point that will yield in the hour of trial. Nor, if 
General Wilson be credited, are the officials alone to blame. Not 
only are sections that have been well made neglected, and others 
scamped ; not only are no precautions taken to plant willows, reeds, 
or other growths that might help to consolidate the structure, but 
what vegetation does spontaneously crop up is raked off by the 
country-people for fuel; the summits of the levées are used for roads, 
and are sometimes cut down by the traffic crossing them nearly to 
the level of the plain: “they are at all times the favourite resort of 
burrowing animals; and during the dry season the river, wandering 
from one side to the other of the space included between them, 
frequently impinges against and undermines them.” Nothing is 
done to repair these damages till the floods come and the weak spots 
are broken through, when tremendous exertions are made, and 
thousands of people employed, to stop a gap that ought never to have 
happened. 

The indictment is a formidable one, and is possibly exaggerated ; 
but it derives a measure of support from recent admissions in the 
highest official quarters. Replying to a complaint from the Governor 
of Honan, that “ inveterate abuses of long standing exist in connec- 
tion with the river works, and that the officers in charge of them 
have fallen into a settled groove and are not capable of adapting 
themselves to the requirements of the time,” the Emperor himself 
admits in a recent edict that 

“The habits of the officials connected with the river, in seamping work and 
making fraudulent charges, are indeed of a far-reaching nature. To this class 
of persons is entirely due all the waste of money and mismanagement that 
goes on. Let the Governor unmask their doings, and sternly denounce 
to us, without fear or favour, for severe punishment, any cases of abuse that 
may come to his knowledge.” 

General Wilson, indeed, seems to think that greater care and skill 
in the construction and maintenance of the embankments would 
avert not only the minor disasters that are of yearly occurrence, but 
even violent changes of course, such as have produced the present 
disaster. But then he questions the silting of the river-bed to the 
extent affirmed, and that assumption is contrary to the universal 
testimony of other observers. The Abbé Huc,” for instance, writing 
in 1844, declared that the river bed was then raised above the level 
of the plain along its whole course through Honan and Kiangsu, 
and predicted, as an inevitable consequence, the disaster that 
actually happened a few years later. And we have the testimony 
of Mr. Ney Elias,’ who visited the spot after the prophecy had been 


1 Peking Gazette, November 20, 1887. 

2 Souvenirs d’un Voyage dans la Tartarie. Tome ler. Cap. VI. 

3 “The New Bed of. the Yellow River”: Journal of the North China Branch of the 
Asiatic Society. Shanghai. 1869. 
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fulfilled, to the complete accuracy of the statement on which it was 
based. Mr. Elias’ description enables us, indeed, to realize so clearly 
the conditions of that (1851) outbreak, that we are tempted to re- 
produce it in his own language :— 


“The breach [he writes] in the embankment of the old river is about a 
mile in width, and the present channel runs, as it were, diagonally through it. 
The two banks at this point are about three miles apart. Near the northern 
one there isa depression about a quarter ofa mile broad and full of small sand- 

This was the main or low water channel of the river, the artificial 
outer embankments marking only the limit attained during the annual 
floods. The course of this low water channel . . . . was not always parallel 
to the flood banks, but made a tortuous line between them; and the point 
where the breach now is was one where the current impinged on the north 
bank. [Mr. Elias found the bed] between the low water channel and 
either bank considerably elevated above the level of the surrounding country 
—a fact which was particularly noticeable at the breach, where the bank was 
seen in section, the outer slope being some 40 feet in vertical height and 
the inner about 20 or 25 feet, showing an elevation of the bed of 15 or 20 
feet... . . . Thus, by a mere cursory inspection of the neighbourhood of the 
breach, the cause of the Yellow River’s change of course is at once apparent. 
The river had so diminished the capacity of its bed (which, by-the-way, was 
always an artificial one) by depositing the alluvium with which its waters. 
were charged, that the main pressure during the flood season had come to 
bear on the upper or weaker part of the embankments; and, no measures 
having been taken to strengthen these or deepen the channel, the great 
catastrophe happened, which, with its consequences, had been predicted by 
the Abbé Huc some years before.” 


It is a curious proof how little we then knew of the great empire 
with which our first treaty? had just been negotiated, that five years 
elapsed before foreigners residing us Shanghai even heard that the 
river had disappeared! Nor was it till two years later still that they 
became aware of the direction it had chosen. Absolutely nothing 
therefore was known of the details of the occurrence, nor was it till 
Mr. Elias had explored the new course that an impression could be 
formed of the extent of the disaster. It appears from his descrip- 
tion that, for nearly a hundred miles after escaping through the 
breach, the water had flowed blindly on, drowning everything as it 
went, till it reached the channel of the Tatsing, which it appropriated 
and followed to the sea; and even fifteen years after the event this 
tract was hardly recovering from the submergence. For a certain 
distance from the breach, the waters were certainly flowing in a 
definite channel; but “the banks and indeed the country on each 
side were composed of the river’s own deposit, which seemed rather 
to have silted to a certain elevation than that the water had cut out 
for itself a bed in the soil;” while farther on even the margin of 
silt disappeared, and “ the river widened out into a lagoon-like section, 


1 Further exploration showed that this was an under-estimate of the deposit. Ona 
later journey, when he rode for a great distance along the deserted bed, Mr. Elias. 
found the disproportion between the outer and inner slopes even greater—‘‘ say, 40 feet. 
to 15 feet, and even more in some places.” 

2 The Treaty of Nanking, signed in 1842. 
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having the appearance of a belt of country ten to twelve miles broad 
in a state of flood—trees, ruined villages, and patches of bare mud 
being all that was left of a once populous and fertile district.” 
Millions have been since spent in the endeavour to construct a new 
channel; but even now, after a lapse of six-and-thirty years, the end 
is far from being accomplished. For 


“There is [declares a recent writer] a broad belt of Shantung which has 
contracted a chronic habit of getting drowned. For many years the great 
highway from Peking to Tsinan (the capital of Shantung) has been inter- 
rupted each year by a waste of water from ten to twenty miles wide. This 
occupied a district fertile and full of villages. When the floods came with 
sudden violence through a huge gap in the double banks, villages were 
utterly washed away and crops buried out of sight. Later in the autumn 
the waters subsided, and then some of the survivors contrived to plant a 
little wheat in the soft residuum of mud, and were esteemed fortunate if it 
was reaped in time to escape the flood of the next summer.”? 


During the past summer the waters, as usual, came again; and a 
half-humorous, half-pitiful account is given of a journey across the 
flooded region; of “imperial roads become canals, with here and 
there a half-drowned village emerging from the flood, weak and 
dripping ;” of boat travel over lagoons that had been fields, and of 
carts travelling along the top of levées because the roads were under 
water.” But the moment the great breach occurred last September, 
in Honan, all was changed : 

“The overflow river, fifteen miles wide, which had so desolating an 
effect, flowed away almost as quickly as it came: the real Yellow River no 


longer came, and its channel became quite useless for navigation. Great 
junks were helplessly stranded 


Space fails us to follow the writer in his description of the country 
after the flood had left it: how some districts rapidly recovered, and, 
within a fortnight, what had been an impassable swamp became 
actually dusty ; how, in others, the condition of morass continued, 
and “boats and carts were to be seen struggling through the same 
water-way with nearly equal difficulty!” Nothing, however, in the 
remarkable picture is more striking than the tribute paid to the 
recuperative power of the Chinese. ‘“ Drowning, freezing, or starva- 
tion seems to act but as a temporary depression; . . . it is a sight 
truly amazing to see square miles of mud... from which the 
waters had barely subsided, which had yet been tracked over by man 
and beast; the former guiding, the latter drawing, a simple sharp- 
pointed drill, which cut a slit in the mud and deposited therein grains 
of wheat.” see is painful to realize, however, that all this implies only 
change of scene. From Shantung the river has turned to Anhuei, 
and the problem of how to deal with its fatal waters is simply trans- 
ferred from north to south. 


1 “China’s Prodigal Son”: North-China Herald, November 24, 1887. 
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We have been concerned, so far, to indicate the predisposing 
causes of the disasters which have earned for the Hwang-ho an 
unenviable renown. We have seen it flowing in its normal con- 
dition, in moderate volume, to the ocean; we have seen it, when 
swollen by the autumn freshets, pouring down a flood which is 
hardly contained within its artificial embankments; and we have 
seen it, under a given combination of circumstances—accumulated 
silt, exceptional flood, and neglected dykes—bursting from control, 
flooding a whole region, and producing catastrophes such as we in 
Europe have difficulty in conceiving. We have seen the dim figure 
of Yii controlling its waters and rendering possible the cultivation of 
the plain, and we have examined the conditions and consequences of 
its last divergence. Aided perhaps by the light of this retrospect 
we may go on to review, now, the circumstances of the latest out- 
break. 

The reader will do well, in order to obtain a clear impression of 
the Yellow River's vagaries, to take a map of China and fix his atten- 
tion on the thirty-fourth parallel of latitude. It is a little to the 
north of that parallel, in the angle of intersection of the 110th 
parallel of E. longitude, that it issues into the plain, It is again a 
little north of latitude 34°, in the angle between it and the 114th 
parallel, that is situated Kaifung, which may be indicated roughly 
as the pivot upon which it swings in its changes of course. It is 
along a line a little north of the 34th parallel that it ran for 500 
years prior to 1851, from the head of its delta to the ocean; and it 
is exactly in latitude 34° that it then found the outlet into the 
Yellow Sea, towards which its waters have now again been making 
their way. A few miles east of Kaifung occurred the breach through 
which it flowed N.E. across the province of Shantung into the Gulf; 
and a few miles west of Kaifung its waters have now again broken 
out towards the south.! 

Experience seems to have convinced the Chinese of the danger 
of this locality, as General Wilson describes a huge embankment 
40 to 50 feet high, 50 to 60 feet wide at the top, and 100 feet 
at the base, which has been here constructed. Yet it is precisely 
through this great work that the river burst in its northerly 
trend; and a terrible inundation occurred also in 1868, through a 
rupture of the southern bank,’ in the neighbourhood of the present 
breach, though the outbreak on that occasion was partial, and the 
gap was closed after two successive inundations. The conditions now 
are incomparably more serious: a breach more than a mile wide 


1 Note will also be taken of the Grand Canal, which, starting from Chinkeang nearly 
in latitude 32°, runs from south to north across the plain, connecting the Yangtze 
with the Peiho, and which the Hwang-ho is obliged Garces to cross at some point 
on its way to the ocean. 

2 Richtofen — “the reason is that the embankments are made of fine sand, and 
cannot easily be kept in repair.” 
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has been effected, through which the whole river poured on to the 
plain ; and the question whether the utmost efforts of the Chinese will 
suffice to close this huge gap before the melting snow and summer 
rains renew the flood, is one of intense anxiety. 

Our maps of China leave much to be desired, but on any reason- 
ably good one will be found, about a half degree west of Kaifung, 
a town named Ching (or Chéng) which marks the locality of the 
disaster. ‘ Here,” writes the Director-General of the river :— 


‘fat the spot indicated] on the southern bank of the river, the water sweeps 
round a bend and dashes with its full force upon the tenth division, under 
the care of the lower guard-house in Chéng-chow. The banks here were of 
loose sand, and although they had been secured by fascines it was feared 
that they might be unable to withstand the furious onset of the current, 
and the authorities were directed to work night and day in strengthening 
them. In the more important places buttresses were erected to support the 
dykes, and the position seemed fairly secure when, all at once, the embank- 
ments gave way at a place where no works existed, and an overflow ensued. 
An attempt was made to stop the breach, but before it succeeded another 
opening was made farther up: the embankments, though tolerably strong and 
broad, suddenly collapsed one after another, and the waves ran mountains 
high over the top. . . .” 


Thousands of men were hurried up to watch and strengthen the 
places that seemed most in danger, but all was in vain: the breach, 
once made, extended rapidly; on the 25th and 26th of September 
“the havoc was continued, and the embankments collapsed in over 
forty places.” No sooner were repairs made than they were washed 
away ; and when, on the Ist of October, the Governor himself visited 
the spot, ‘the breach was still widening and there seemed no pros- 
pect of being able to close it.” Still the main body of water was 
not diverted, and the fear seems hardly to have arisen that the 
disaster would attain its ultimate dimensions: but the work of 
demolition went on until the breach widened to three-quarters of a 
mile, through which poured the whole volume of the swollen river ; 
and, even at the risk of irritating our readers by the numerous 
Chinese names, we are tempted to quote the characteristic language 
of the Governor's report upon the eventual catastrophe. It may be 
premised that fv means a prefecture, which can be taken roughly, 
for purposes of illustration, as about the size of an English county ; 
and hsien a magisterial district, of which there are a varying 
number, averaging, perhaps, four or five in a prefecture. 


“The localities affected,” writes the Governor, “are situated in Kaifeng- 
Ju, Chen-chow-fu, and Lui-hsien of Kuei-téfu. The breach occurred at 
Shih-Chiao-kow, and an impetuous torrent rushed from it towards the south- 
east. Overflowing the north-east of Chen-chow it descended upon Chung- 
mow-hsien, where the city was surrounded by water; 110 or 120 villages 
were overwhelmed, and the land of more than 300 was inundated. The 
main flood then passed on to Chu-hsien Chen, round which several small 
places were overflowed, and at the same time it spread into the country of 
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Hsiang-fu-hsien. Next in its course was Wei-shih-hsien, which was hemmed 
in by the waters. Then Fu-kow-hsien, where there was a sea 100 li (33 
miles) in breadth reaching to Yen-ling, where forty and more villages were 
drowned. To the eastward, in Tung-hsii, the water was 7 or 8 feet deep 
in some scores of villages, and a branch passed through 'Tai-kang and came 
down upon Lu-i-hsien. In Hsi-hua-hsien, which was in the direct line, thirty 
villages escaped entirely. Not far beyond this point the Chia-lu river meets 
the Sha-ho,! and below the junction the flood became more terrible than 
ever, and in Huai-ning 1500 villages were drowned. An offshoot to the 
south invaded Hsiang-cheng and Shen-chin, and one went to the north 
to Lu-i again, escaping into Anhuei by the Ming-ho and Huang-kou 
rivers.” [The Governor then enumerates the districts which have suffered 
most severely, and relates the measures taken to relieve the survivors. To 
some places] “ officers have been sent with money to help the local authorities 
in strengthening the defences which are keeping out the water. Others were 
despatched to other places to hire boats and make rafts to bring away sur- 
vivors, to supply food and set up tents Where there are Government 
granaries, food will be furnished therefrom, and at other places it will be 
bought The land in Honan is flat, and the flood therefore is spreading 
out and moving forward but slowly According to information brought 
on the 11th of October, the Hwai river had risen two feet in western 
Anhwei.” 

If the reader will refer again to the map, he will see, a little to 
the south of Chéng, which has been indicated as the locality of the 
outbreak, several small rivers, of which the Yu and the Sha are the 
most prominent, flowing south-east, in the direction of Anhwei. In 
about 32°30 N.the Sha joins the Hwai, which runs north-east in the 
direction of the Yellow Sea. The flood followed the same course, 
“ sweeping,” in the language of a later memorial, “the river Hwai 
with it to the sea, and drowning nearly all the people in the districts 
reached by the water; the survivors being those who escaped to high 
ground or took refuge in trees, where they remained till they were 
rescued,” 

The Hwai flows through the Hung-tze lake, crosses the Grand 
Canal, and finds an outlet into the sea nearly at the old embouchure 
of the Hwang-ho. ‘The whole region here is full of water-courses 
and lakes, some of which are divided from the Canal only by narrow 
strips of land and embankments; and it was feared that here would 
be a new overflow—that the flood would overtop the Canal dykes, 
break out on the west, and flood the low-lying districts of Kiangsu ; 
for the Canal, like the Hwang-ho, is contained within artificial banks, 
and raised by silt above the level of the surrounding country. How 
imminent was the danger and how great the anxiety, may be judged 
from an expression by the Viceroy of Nanking—that “ the lives of 
millions” depended on the timely excavation of the channels he 
proposed endeavouring to open for the conduct of the waters to the 
sea! And, as a matter of fact, the flood did rise to within one foot of 
the Canal bank: but its fury was happily now spent: the summer 
freshet was at end. Some no doubt found an outlet along the Hwai 


1 It was into the Sha-ho that the overflow made its way in 1868-9. 
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and other channels to the sea; more appears to have flowed south, 
by the chain of lakes and other watercourses, into the Yangtze ; but the 
greater portion of the escaped water found occupation in converting 
the plains of Honan and Anhwei into a lake. Flooding, of course, 
there was, but hardly to an extent that deserves mention by com- 
parison with the fearful disaster inland. 

But this succinct account of the movement of the flood is com- 
paratively bald in its precision, and conveys only a faint impression 
of the ruin and suffering entailed. We must turn elsewhere than 
to Chinese official reports for a descriptive picture of the calamity ; 
and we have only to choose among the letters of missionaries and 
others who have visited the district. Mr. Paton, for instance, 
writing’ from the very midst of the flooded region, shortly after the 
event, names eleven cities that had been submerged, and adds: 


“In Cho-chia-kow itself [where he was staying] fifty streets are swept away, 
leaving only three business streets, on the north side, which are all flooded. 
The west and south parts of the city are on opposite sides of the stream. 
The whole area is one raging sea, 10 to 30 feet deep, where there was, 
only a month ago, a densely populated, rich plain. The newly-gathered 
crops, houses and trees, are all swept away, involving a fearful loss of life 
and complete destruction of next year’s harvest. Cattle are sold for a mere 
nothing for food. Bread, bread, is the cry of thousands, who are all squatted 
on the river banks As far as I can find out, the area of water cover- 
ing the land extends 400 li (133 miles) N.W. by 150 li (50 miles) N.E. ; 
but I have not heard about the east side. The river is all coming this way 
now, and a racing, mad river it is Kaifung is now on the north side 
of the Yellow River. The mass of the people [here] is still being in- 
creased by continual arrivals, each more wretched than the last. There 
they sit, stunned, hungry, stupid, and dejected, without a rag to wear or a 
morsel of food. Mat huts are being erected for them to the west of this; 
but what will it be during the bitter cold ? ” 


Mr. Slimmon, writing from the same locality, pictures “a vast 
plain half the size of Scotland, thickly populated, turned suddenly 
into a raging sea.” Nor, it must be remembered, is Honan the 
only sufferer. The flood poured across Anhwei; and a letter of the 
28th of November describes a large area in that province as “ more or 
less of a lake, with a river running through the centre:” the fol- 
lowing extracts, however, from the report of a Chinese relief party 
will more fully illustrate the situation : 

“3rd November. Reached Shao-chow. The west and north gates were 
closed and blocked; outside was a vast extent of water, only the eaves of 
houses and tops of trees appearing above The people had no means 
of removal, and relief was difficult to give, owing to their violence in fight- 
ing for money. Twenty miles above Shao-chow, the water was 10 feet 
above the ordinary level At Ying-chow and Fu-yang the inundations 
are spread over a still broader surface. At Taiho the water is 140 li (46 
miles) broad. From Chieh-show to Chao-chia-kow (on the borders of Honan) 
it is 53 miles broad The misery increases the farther you go. The 
houses there are built of mud, and crumble away when flooded. Not a day 


1 In North-China Herald, November 16, 1887. 
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passes without people throwing themselves into the water... . . Every 
night the sound of the winds and waters and the weeping and cries for help 
make a scene of unspeakable and cruel distress, . . . .” 


It would be easy to multiply quotations, but enough has been said 
to indicate the extent of the disaster. The area of country flooded 
is reckoned by thousands of square miles; the number of drowned 
has been estimated at millions," and must certainly reach hundreds 
of thousands, while that of the survivors who were rendered home- 
less cannot be calculated in smaller figures. Scarcely less striking, 
however, than the magnitude of the catastrophe is the capacity which 
the Chinese have shown to cope with the distress it has entailed, 
The Emperor allotted at once £25,000 from his privy purse for pur- 
poses of relief, and ordered large appropriations from the provincial 
revenues and 30,000,000 pounds of tribute rice, in further aid: the 
Chinese gentry, too, are profusely charitable in presence of such 
calamities; and the accounts which reach us from the flooded region 
affirm that all concerned are dealing bravely with the crisis. Writing 
from Cho-chia-kow on December 24, Mr, Coulthard says: 


“There was terrible distress for a time. . . . but when I came here, the 
Government had so provided for the need that, apart from the flooded state 
of the country, I should not have known there had been such a calamity. 
Upon the walls of the city I saw many of the poor refugees living in small 
tents and sheds, but all were provided with food and clothing En- 
closures, containing about 1000 huts each, and from 4000 to 5000 souls, 
have been made, and the Government has provided, and will continue to do 
so during the winter, for their needs.” 


This, however, has reference only to a large city and its neigh- 
bourhood. The writer and his colleagues were about starting to 
explore, if possible, the country districts; and the following extract 
from a letter dated January 4 gives the experience of one of the 
travellers : 


‘“T have just returned from an attempt to get across the villages to the 
northward. I have been quite baffled, as it is all frozen. . . . . The villagers 
in the high parts are doing the best they can to make their grain spin out. 
All who are completely cleaned out have gone to the huts. These have 
increased in number till they have now four encampments here, and over 
30,000 people in them. Many thousand basins of millet and rice are given 
away to villagers who come; but so cold and wretched are these huts that if 
they can get anything they prefer to be in their own houses. For many miles 
I fought my way amongst the ice, and got [? found] only some caretakers in 
some villages. They get enough to keep life in, . . . . It is very cold here, 
hard freezing, no snow... .” 


1 The Peking correspondent of the Times writes :—‘ The number of persons drowned 
in Honan can never be reckoned with any approach to accuracy, and can hardly even 
be guessed. Hazarding a conjecture, I p Be) say it cannot be less than one million, 
and is probably not so high as two. Still, the European in Peking, who is, by his rela- 
tion with the Chinese Government, in a position to be better rm ober than any one 
else, has put the number at seven millions ! ”—Honan is one of the most populous pro- 
vinces of the empire ; we have seen the extent of the flood, and the Governor writes 
(Peking Gazette, October 28); “Nearly all the people have been drowned in the dis- 
tricts reached by the water.” 
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The dole of food may be small, and the shelter constructed is 
shelter of the most primitive description ; but the relief has at least 
been so efficient “that not a single case of starvation has been 
reported or rumoured.” It surprises many to find, in China, the 
capacity to deal so adequately with an emergency that might strain 
the resources of the most powerfully organized State, Foreigners 
who remember the terrible sufferings of the population of Shanse, 
during a famine in that province some years ago, are surprised at 
the efficacy of the relief provided in Honan. The difference is no 
doubt largely due to difference of situation, and difference in facility 
of transport. The region now affected is in the very centre of the 
Empire, and the floods themselves afford access to the survivors, 
Nor do the authorities seem to weary of their task. A letter from 
Mr. Coulthard, dated so late as April, says “the officials are even 
more liberal now with the enormous supplies received from the 
Government” than they were at the time of the New Year. LEvery- 
where he and his colleagues have found that the relief provided was 
sufficient. So convinced, indeed, have they been of its efficacy that 
they have refrained from distributing money subscribed by the foreign 
communities, deeming it unwise to interfere ! 


“ The local officials would regard us as interfering with their work: the 
little we have to give away would not show, compared with the abundant 
supplies distributed by the Chinese; and when a time of real need came, 
our funds being exhausted, we should not be able to avail ourselves of the 
opportunity for helping the distressed.” 


Much time must elapse, under the most favourable conditions, before 
new crops can be gathered, even if the breach be closed ;’ and there 
will be ample room for all the help that can be given in resettling 
the ruined families in the future. 

“ Even if the breach be closed.” These words sum up the crucial 
anxiety of the present moment, for the repair of the great gap near 
Chéng-chow must be completed this month if fresh inundations are to 
be averted—inundations that would be even more far-reaching, as the 
low land along the new route is still covered, and a fresh flood 
would have to spread over a still wider area. Money has been 
appropriated without stint, and the labour of myriads is available— 
that 4000 should have been whelmed lately at a stroke’? is as 
nothing ; thousands more would be forthcoming. But the task is a 
gigantic one, and seems to involve all the legendary punishments of 


1 “The general consensus of opinion among the natives is that there will be noneed 
for relief till the latter half of the year, when, if the breach be not repaired, the suffer- 
ing will be greatly increased. . . . The tracts of country from which the water has 
receded must again be inundated. In anticipation of this, the people are afraid to cul- 
tivate their lands or rebuild their dwellings.”"—Letter from Mr. Paton, dated March 10, 
1888. 

2 Two thousand bamboo rafts had been Jaden with stones in order to create a break 
water, but no sooner had they reached the middle of the stream than they were 
engulfed with all on board. 
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Tartarus. Not even is the soil on the spot suitable for embank- 
ments, as it is sandy and yields too easily to the abrading influence of 
water: earth therefore has to be brought in carts from a distance, But 
earth alone is not sufficiently binding, and millet-stalks have approved 
themselves to the Chinese as the most useful material for fascines ; 
but neither are millet-stalks available in sufficient quantity, although 
the neighbouring provinces are being swept to gather in supplies. No 
wonder the officials are said to despair of completing it in time, and 
that their memorials to the Throne hardly disguise the anxiety. What 
industry and perseverance can do, however, we may be sure will be done. 
Besides working at the breach, the Chinese are labouring in Kiangsu 
to open wider outlets from the Hung-tze lake and the Hwai river 
to the sea; while in Shantung, on the other hand, they are deepen- 
ing the channel, repairing embankments, and doing their best to 
prepare for the event, if the breach can be closed, and the stream 
turned back to its northern bed. 

The question will remain, if they fail this year, whether they shall 
make another effort, or accept and try to control the new channel. 
There are not wanting able advocates of the latter alternative. The 
river has, it is said, shown by its movement that the present is its 
natural course ; and that course has, moreover, the advantage of pre- 
senting something like a natural channel. ‘The section of the plain 
through which it runs is of vast area, but it has high land on both 
sides for a great portion of the distance.’ Besides, if millions of acres 
have been submerged in the south, thousands of square miles have, it 
is urged, been drained in the north: Shantung is now fairly dry; 
all the once flooded lands are free from water ; and the inhabitants of 
Shantung are as averse’ to the river’s return as those of Honan are 
anxious for its departure. Amid such a choice of evils, let it continue 
in the channel it has chosen; and let the lakes remain as reservoirs 
for the flood-water and areas to relieve it of its silt,’ as the great 
Tungting and Poyang lakes receive and clarify the flood-water of 
the Yangtze. 

It would, however, carry us far beyond our purpose to enter on a 
discussion as to the future management of the unruly stream. We 
have been able to sketch only in the briefest outline, within the 
space at our disposal, the story of its outbreaks, and the conditions of 
the task with which the Chinese are once more called upon:to deal. 


1 Vide letters in North-China Herald, from Dr. A. Williamson, who has travelled over 
the whole region in question more extensively than probably any other European. , 
Williamson argues ee in this he is supported by (°) Mr. J. C. Fergusson, Asst. 
M.LC.E., who writes in the same paper) that embankments should be abandoned, as 
tending to concentrate and contain the silt, and thus inevitably perpetuate the raising 
of its bed and the consequent recurring outbreaks. 

2 One cause, indeed, of the millet-stalk difficulty is said to be that the populace in 
Shantung destroyed by fire an immense quantity that had been collected for use at 
the breach—willing to hinder work that would result in bringing back the torment 
from which Heaven had delivered them. 
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Enough has been said to show the magnitude of the problem, and 
the magnitude of the penalty that waits upon error. We hear of 
proposals for a complete survey of the river with foreign aid; but 
its course is more than 2300 miles from start to finish: a whole staff 
of engineers would take years to examine it effectually, and the 
emergency must be dealt with even while the future is being con- 
sidered. At present, as we have seen, the efforts of the Chinese are 
being directed to the closure of the breach and the restoration of the 
river to its northern bed. Nor is the time distant when we may look 
to hear of the success or failure of: their efforts. The first freshets, 
caused by the melting of the winter snows, generally reach the ‘plain 
in June, and we can imagine the anxiety with which their arrival 
will be waited. Of one thing only we may be certain—the lesson 
of the past assures us that, somehow or other, the crisis will be over- 
come. Damage irreparable and incalculable may have been inflicted; 
the loss of life has been immense ; the misery caused inestimable. But 
Chinese patience and industry will triumph in the end. The normal 
degree of control will be gradually regained; the survivors will 
gradually resume tillage of the reclaimed land; and the river will, 
for a time at least, be reduced to the annual inundations of which 
we rarely hear, but which are yet greater and more disastrous than 
the occasional floods of the Elbe, the Po, and the Danube which evoke 


the sympathy of Europe. If, ultimately, Western science may help 
the Chinese to a larger scheme—a scheme that shall prescribe for the 
Hwang-ho a permanent course and a means for its conservation, it 
will be one of the greatest boons that European civilization could 
offer the Yellow Race. 





FRANCE AND BOULANGISM. 


I.—Le Caré Concert.—In the month of June, 1885, a French 
officer threw a bouquet to a singer at a café concert in Tunis. An 
Italian threw her a flower at the same time. She kicked the bouquet 
aside and placed the flower in her bosom. The French officers present 
considered themselves insulted ; a quarrel arose between them and 
the Italians, and the latter were taken before the Tribunal of Tunis 
and sentenced to six days’ imprisonment. ‘The General in command 
of the troops at Tunis published an order of the day stigmatizing 
the Tribunal for the lightness of the sentence, and recommending the 
officers to make use of their weapons in future. 

That General was General Boulanger. 

This open declaration of contempt for the civil and judicial 
authorities, as well as the provocation addressed to men of 
another nation by a soldier, deserved exemplary punishment. The 
Government showed some energy at first; they transferred the 
command of the troops to M. Cambon, the resident General, and 
published their decision. General Boulanger returned to France, 
and, when the De Freycinet Cabinet was formed (January 1886), 
Boulanger was made Ministerof War. The insolent outburst which 
ought to have brought disgrace upon him, won him his portfolio. 
This was an encouragement to continue to pursue the same course, 
and he did not fail to do so. 

II.—M. BovuLancer as MINISTER oF War.—M. Boulanger 
entered the De Freycinet Cabinet as a representative of the Radical 
party. It was even said that he was forced in by M. Clémenceau. 
M. Clémenceau has denied the widely-accredited rumour. He 
withdrew from the Senate the three years’ service law which had 
been passed by the Chamber, thus proving that he intended 
it to be a law of his making, instead of profiting by the labours 
already accomplished. He took steps to make himself popular 
with the army, allowed soldiers to wear their beards, fixed a 
later hour for returning to barracks, and granted considerable 
nocturnal freedom to such non-commissioned officers and soldiers as 
had obtained good conduct badges. Such measures tended to 
induce non-commissioned officers to remain in the service, while the 
obligation of going to bed with the fowls had led them to desire to 
return to civil life; they displayed the General’s interest in the well- 
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being and wishes of his men, and proved his freedom from antiquated 
prejudice and routine. He also organized Salles @honneur in the 
provinces and a military club in Paris. 

General Boulanger was fond of writing and of speaking. He 
liked to ascend the Tribune, whence, in a wooden voice, unaccentu- 
ated, but easily heard, he poured forth discourses which, if frequent, 
he was careful not to make long. 

It is well known that the Comte de Paris, on the occasion of the 
marriage of his daughter to the Duc de Braganza (May 1886), 
thought proper to give a féte of a political character, to which all 
the Ambassadors were invited. This féte brought about the law 
expelling the Princes (June 1886), Article IV. of which law struck 
off the Army List all Princes holding military rank or employment. 
It was especially directed against the Duc d’Aumale, who was 
General of a Division, and the Duc de Chartres. General Boulanger 
it was who carried out the law, and many Republicans were filled 
with admiration for a General who dared to meddle with Princes, 
fancying that he had delivered France from a great danger ! 

At the same time General Boulanger showed himself inexorable 
against any General who betrayed the slightest disposition to infringe 
his orders. He dismissed General Schmitz from his command, 
deprived him of his position on the Superior Council of War, removed 
him from active service, and struck his name off the Army List, 
because he had presumed indirectly to express disapproval of the 
removal from Tours of a brigade of cavalry who were given to dis- 
playing their reactionary politics. General Boulanger ridiculed the 
“little bits of officers” (oficiers a particule) from the Tribune: he 
was giving pledges to the party. 

It will be remembered that M. de Bismarck, when desirous of 
carrying the Septenat, made a speech in the Reichstag, in which he 
painted the political situation in very dark colours, representing Ger- 
many as threatened by France, and mentioning General Boulanger 
as a danger to Germany. Immediately the most fiery, but least 
enlightened, of French patriots, were filled with enthusiasm for the 
General before whom Germany trembled, and, unconscious of the 
contradiction of their ideas, imagined that his presence at the Ministry 
of War was a pledge of peace and of victory! M. Boulanger him- 
self left nothing undone to keep up the good impression. He allowed 
all sorts of indiscretions to be committed in respect of mélinite and 
the Lebel rifle, and, in his speech after the Grandes Manceuvres talked 
about “ offensive tactics” which the more excited, both of his friends 
and enemies, transformed into “ offensive war.” He neglected no 
public means of increasing the good opinion which many people were 
disposed to entertain of him. The humblest of press reporters had 
access to his room, It was said that he had written to the 
Emperor of Russia upon Bulgarian affairs. He wrote to the Army 
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Commission, accusing them of “mistakes having a monarchical 
tendency” (errements monarchiques), He ordered the construction 
of military huts on the eastern frontier without consulting his 
colleagues, and announced the mobilization of a corps darmée 
in the west or south, on his sole responsibility. He showed the 
greatest ardour in throwing oil on the fire. Many persons 
thought, not unreasonably, that all this patriotic display was 
imprudent, and, on the occasion of the vote upon M. Dauphin’s 
budget, while some deputies voted simply upon fiscal grounds, many 
others voted in the hope of overthrowing the Goblet Ministry 
merely in order to get rid of General Boulanger. There was the 
utmost difficulty in forming a Ministry. Many politicians who 
could have made a Cabinet were afraid of risking their popularity 
by excluding M. Boulanger. M. Rouvier was daring enough to do 
this, and to form a Ministry holding but a precarious position before 
the Chamber, but with General Ferron as Minister of War. 

TII.—M. Bovu.anGer ExiLep.—Certain timorous deputies con- 
sidered that M. Boulanger’s presence at Paris during the féte of the 
14th of July would be dangerous, and he was hastily dispatched to 
command a corps d’armée at Clermont-Ferrand. Any ordinary 
General would have regarded such a post as a position of great 
honour, but General Boulanger and his partisans looked upon it as 
an exile. He took care to have a great fuss made in announcing 
his departure, and thus brought about a noisy demonstration at the 
Lyons station, the importance of which, however, has been much 
exaggerated. At the review on the 15th of July the President of the 
Republic and Minister of War were received with many shouts of 
“ Vive Boulanger,” but the day passed off without further incident. 

General Boulanger took great care not to let himself be forgotten 
at Clermont-Ferrand. He had seized upon General Saussier for 
punishment for having published a letter; but he considered that he 
might take a step which he had forbidden to others, and published 
a letter of condolence addressed to Madame Katkoff, widow of the 
Director of the Gazette de Moscow. He had his biography written 
under his own eye by an Anarchist adventurer named Morphy. M. 
Ferry having characterized him in a speech as a Saint Arnaud’ de 
Café Concert, General Boulanger considered himself insulted and 
demanded satisfaction. 

In October 1887, the President of the Republic, at the sugges- 
tion of the Minister of War, removed Brigadier-General Caffarel, 
then second in command of the staff, from active service. He had 
been nominated by General Boulanger, who immediately informed an 
interviewer that the blow was really aimed at him, which was 
perhaps true. The Minister of War put him under arrest for thirty 


1 It will be remembered that St. Arnaud was the military chief of the coup d’état 
of 1852, who, up to that date, had led the life of an adventurer. 
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days, and the cry of persecution was raised. In the following Feb- 
ruary certain by-elections took place, and 36,000 votes were cast for 
General Boulanger. It became known that M. Thiébaud had 
placarded the notices, distributed the voting papers, and carried on 
the electoral propaganda. When General Boulanger was sum- 
moned to disavow this proceeding, he replied in a letter which was 
certainly not distinguished by frankness. On the 15th of March 
General Logerot issued a report in the Journal Offciel, in which 
General Boulanger was blamed for having come to Paris in despite 
of express orders to remain at Clermont-Ferrand, and the result was 
that the General was deprived of his commission and withdrawn from 
the service. His arrival in Paris was not marked by a demonstra- 
tion similar to that which had attended his departure. A “National 
Protest Committee ” was formed, who proposed him as candidate for 
) Aisne and Bouches du Rhone, and announced their intention of put- 
ting him forward as candidate at every by-election. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards he was cited to appear before a Commission of 
Inquiry, and, in consequence of their report (issued March 22), he 
was put on the retired list, and resumed the life of a civilian. The 
decision of the Commission was based on the fact that he had 
quitted his post without leave. The Protest Committee put him 
forward as candidate in the Département du Nord, and he was elected 
on the 15th of April by 172,000 votes, against 85,000 divided amongst 
his Radical opponents. On the 19th he made his entrée in the 
Chamber. Such are the facts concerning the General’s public life 
since 1885. 

IV.—GENERAL BOULANGER AS A SoLDIER.—The General’s bio- 
graphy previous to that date may be summarized as follows: Born 
at Rennes, April 1837 ; entered Saint Cyr in 1855; second lieutenant 
of Zirailleurs Africains in 1856; severely wounded at the battle of, 


dition to Cochin China in 1862, wounded in the leg and raise 
rank of captain during the campaign; nominated as teache 
Saint Cyr in 1867; became chef de bataillon during the war of 1876 
took part in siege of Paris, first against the Prussians and after- © 
wards against the Commune; named lieutenant-colonel at the end 
of civil war; general of brigade in 1880; named Director of the 
Infantry at the Ministry of War in 1882; raised to the rank of 
general of division in 1884; and appointed to command the division 
@occupation at Tunis; quitted Tunis under circumstances already 
mentioned. 

Such are the facts upon which the Boulangist movement is based. 

V.—CoMMENTS OF THE ANTI-BoULANGISTS.—The moral, intellectual, 
and political portrait of General Boulanger, painted by his adversaries, 
is as follows :— 

“This undisciplined General comes upon us straight from the 
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other side of the Pyrenees, bringing over contraband pronuncia- 
mentos. Viewed on the moral side, he has a sort of negative con- 
science, readily lending itself to all sorts of palinodes. A clerical at 
Belley, assiduous at the religious services, he writes this letter to 


the Duc d’Aumale: 
‘*« Belley (Ain), May 8, 1880. 


‘‘ ¢ MonsEIGNEUR,—You it was who proposed to make me a general. I owe 
my nomination to you. Therefore, while awaiting the opportunity of doing 
so by word of mouth on my first visit to Paris, I beg of you to accept the 
expression of my lively gratitude. I shall always be proud of having served 
under a chief like yourself, and blessed would be the day which should 
replace me under your orders. Deign to accept, monseigneur, the assur- 
ance of my most profound and most respectful devotion, 

“¢ GENERAL BOULANGER. 

“‘ To Monseigneur le Duc d’ Aumale, Paris.’ 


“Since expelling the Duc d’Aumale from the army in 1886, he 
denies this letter until the autograph copy be placed before the 
public eye. 

“ The General fights a duel with a member of the Senate, M. de 
Lareinty. The French prejudice in favour of duelling has still the 
force of law. He chooses pistols instead of swords, assuming the air 
of one conceding a favour to his adversary. His second is General 
Frébault, Director of the Artillery, and this General, who has all the 
arsenals of France, all the saltpetre, powder, and explosives of every 
description under his management, loads the pistols. The Minister 
of War's pistol hangs fire. The Shakesperian irony of the situation 
was grotesque enough to have convulsed France with laughter. 
General Boulanger contrives to have it said: ‘The General did not 
fire,’ and by means of this mistake gives this awkward matter an 
appearance of generosity. 

“In his duel with M. Ferry, the General poses as a Capitaine 
Fracasse. Swords are the usual weapons of duellists in France, 
especially in the case of officers; but he insists upon pistols, and 
upon imposing absurd conditions far beyond all the consecrated 
rules of duelling. The seconds of M. Ferry, whose own courage 
is incontestible, make the mistake of not accepting them. And then 
behold General Boulanger writing to say that M. Ferry would only 
accept ‘ a duel almost devoid of danger, not a duel in earnest.’ 

“But then, how about your duel with M. Lareinty? Was not 
that a duel almost devoid of danger ?—‘ Not a duel in earnest ?’ 

“ As a General in command of a corps @armée, he entirely forgets 
all the declarations he had made when Minister of War. He said 
then : ‘ The army ought to have nothing to do with politics ; no one be- 
longing to it shall have anything to do with politics;’ and when he 
is a General he passes his time in having to do with politics. When 
Minister of War he said : ‘So long as I am its head, the army shall 
not judge; it has only to obey ;’ and when General he will not obey. 
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He never ceases to criticize, attack, and set himself up in opposition 
to the Ministry of War. When Minister he condemned General 
Saussier for publishing a letter, and when General he sends his letters 
to certain deputies, the Messrs. Laguerre, Laur, who, naturally, 
make haste to publish them, but General Boulanger is not respon- 
sible for the publication. Threadbare device ! 

“ The Minister of War orders him to remain at Clermont-Ferrand, 
and, at the very time when M. Thiébaud is collecting votes in his 
name, he—a General, and as such ineligible—lies like a school- 
boy trying to cheat his masters, and comes secretly to Paris. He 
declares that he held entirely aloof from the electoral enterprise 
undertaken in his name by M. Thiébaud; and one fine day certain 
ciphers, exchanged between him and Count Dillon, are published, in 
which he tells the latter to ‘ work hard upon the Press and public 
opinion.’ All of these actions reveal an equivocal character. 

“ General Boulanger despises truth as he despises all things except 
himself. He is full of contempt for the people, who, to use his own 
words, ‘must be treated like children ;’ full of military disdain for 
the pékin,' and full of Jesuitical faith in the maxim that ‘the end 
justifies the means,’ his capacity for evil is limited solely by his 
own personal capacity. 

‘“What is his political programme? In quitting the Ministry 
(May 30, 1887), he speaks of ‘ fidelity to the constitutional law, 
respect for which should dominate every other sentiment of our 
hearts.’ Now he demands Revision and Dissolution. He knows 
not how to show contempt enough for Parliament, which he 
accuses of sterility and impotence. He speaks of the representatives 
of the nation as ‘ politicians of no account.’ In the preface to a 
book written with amazing naiveté, he declares that ‘the vast field 
of foreign affairs lies open before the officer;’ and adds that 
‘the army has something else to do than to fight and hold its 
tongue.’ 

“Note how he defines the political question: ‘It is a duel 
between Parliament and Me!’ 

“ After Parliament committed the error of lavishing uncounted 
millions upon the Ministry of War, General Boulanger says: ‘It 
believed it was suppressing war by suppressing defence.’ On 
April 25 he writes to a Corsican Bonapartist, who, after playing 
the Brigand in Ze Maquis, had been acquitted by a Corsican 
jury: ‘Such is my programme against Parliamentism—“ for the 
country and for liberty.”’ He has come to this: he clasps hands 
with the man whose prosecution he had ordered when he was 
Minister of War ! 

“And yet, no farther back than March 3, 1888, he wrote: 
‘You know me well enough to know that never, at any time or 
1 Term of contempt employed by soldiers to designate a civilian. 

VoL. 129.—No. 6. ' 3D 
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for any reason whatsoever, will I ally myself with the enemies ot 
the Republic.’ In his circular to the electors of the Department 
du Nord, he invents an imaginary wound for the Bonapartist 
deputy, whose seat he hopes to win, in order to appeal to all the 
French population; and among the 172,500 votes polled for him, 
only 61,500 are Republican, against 111,000 which are reactionary. 

“His partisans have invented the theory of a new classification of 
_ parties, and make an appeal to the Bonapartists; and the Bona- 
partists answer it from the Dordogne. Baron Dufour shouts 
‘ Vive Boulanger !’ with M. Laguerre. Why not? Does he not 
represent, as they do, the Plebiscite party? He represents it so 
thoroughly, that some of his proclamations read like copies of 
those of Louis Napoleon on the eve of the coup détat! On 
the 10th of April, he declares that he aims at the Presidency of the 
Republic, and on the 27th that he shall vote for its suppression. 
He has only one perceptible programme: France on one hand, 
and his own personality on the other, and he says—‘ Moi !’ 

** And Rochefort, who fought against the Empire, and could not 
find words strong enough to express his contempt for the Bona- 
partists, naively exclaims, ‘Ave César!’ And Blanquists and 
Anarchists, like General Eudes of the Commune, and Bonapartists 
of every species, and lady patronesses of Catholic Clubs, and that 
Don Quixote who believes himself the sole patriot in France— 
Dérouléde, the foe of German brewers—and many blind Republicans 
and Bonapartists, and those adventurers who join his firm in order 
to share in the profits, repeat, ‘Ave César!’ 

*‘ Behold Boulanger and Boulangism ! ” 

VI.—ComMENTS OF THE BouLaNnGists,—The partisans of General 
Boulanger reply : 

“The Goblet Ministry was upset, in a great measure, by those 
timid people who were afraid of General Boulanger, as they are 
afraid of all men possessed of some share of vigour and valour. 
Were they not to be seen rushing about the lobbies with scared faces, 
exclaiming : ‘ We must rid ourselves of this man!’ But who were the 
leaders in this campaign ? The friends of M. Jules Ferry, who cannot 
forgive the present Chamber for having refused them the power 
which they consider their right. They are afraid of the General ; 
but did not their noisiest spokesman, M. Joseph Reinach, publish, 
immediately after the elections, a pamphlet in imitation of Zhe 
Battle of Dorking, with the title: The Clémenceau Ministry? Did 
not they talk of danger, even when such a man as M. Floquet 
was in question? They are afraid of M. Boulanger: but they fear 
him, just as they fear a]l Radicals, and cry: ‘The danger is from 
the Left.’ 

“ And you, Radicals, begin to share these fears because the object 
of them is General Boulanger, not yourselves. 
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“‘ Among the reproaches addressed to General Boulanger are there 
not some which really reflect honour upon him? Do you not want to 
‘sacrifice him because he is disagreeable to Germany ? Would Germany 
sacrifice M. de Moltke to you? Lastly, are you not led to ostracize 
him by a certain mean feeling of envy, a certain jealousy of his popu- 
larity ? ‘ Exclude each other’ is a commandment apparently much in 
honour among Republicans. But in applying it, do you not weaken 
the Republic ? 

“You reject General Boulanger. Is not this in revulsion against his 
attitude towards the Princes and the reactionary officers? Here is a 
General who has compromised himself by his Radicalism; the thanks 
you give him will hardly encourage others to follow his example. 
He has to quit the Ministry. You blame him for the demonstra- 
tions at the Lyons Station ? Is he responsible for them ? He goes to 
Clermont-Ferrand. Is he responsible for the insults cast upon him 
by M. Jules Ferry in his speech at Epinal ? 

“ He answers them. Is it not his adversaries who continue to 
keep him before the public? General Ferron, in a sort of rage of 
persecution, orders the arrest of General Caffarel, hoping thus to 
reach General Boulanger. A Presidential crisis is the result of this 
arrest. The resignation of M. Grévy, the moral condemnation of 
M. Wilson, the suspicions cast upon Parliamentary morality, are these 
things General Boulanger’s fault ? 

‘¢ A man comes forward to exploiter the General’s popularity ; the 
electors respond to the appeal. Is this General Boulanger’s fault ? The 
Tirard Ministry is weak; it makes it a point of honour to oppose the 
reform of the drink tax, a measure which would have given visible and 
tangible proof that Parliament was capable of carrying out a great 
reform. On March 15, having been beaten two days running, it 
demands a vote of confidence on Article I. Next morning the 
Journal Offciel publishes the report of General Logerot, accusing 
General Boulanger, with many unpleasant police details, of having 
come to Paris, contrary to the orders of the Ministry, and proposing 
that he should be deprived of his command. The Ministry is consoli- 
dated, but the reform is buried; the impotence of Parliamentary 
institutions once more demonstrated. General Boulanger is deprived 
of his command, for having left his post without leave, an offence 
which the majority of commanders of corps darmée are in the constant 
habit of committing. Then, General Boulanger, having handed over 
his command to the officer sent to replace him, arrives in Paris. 
Some days later follows the appointment of a Court of Inquiry, 
which puts him on the retired list, simply for this sole reason, Is 
there no disproportion between the fault and its punishment ? You 
possess a young and active general who ‘has raised the tone of the 
army,’ who ‘inspires it with confidence,’ and you make haste to shut 


the door upon him. Do you not seem to be playing Germany’s game ? 
3D2 
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“On the 25th of March, the day of M. Boulanger’s condemnation, 
M. Wilson is acquitted. How should public opinion fail to be struck 
by this contradiction ? And General Boulanger is to say nothing, 
when the electors offer him their votes; he is not to be their candi- 
date ; he is to shut himself up modestly in obscurity and silence ! 
You demand of him a degree of Christian virtue which, whatever his 
former devotion, you have no right to expect of him, Do you, his 
accusers, possess it yourselves ? 

“You reproach him for his programme—Revision, Dissolution—and 
his hatred of Parliamentary institutions. But did he invent revision ? 
Have the Radicals ever ceased to clamour for it since 1875 ? Why, on 
the very morrow of the election of M. Carnot to the Presidency of 
the Republic, did not the Stécle, the chairman of whose board of 
directors was M. Carnot, the father of the President, demand 
dissolution, whilst condemning the present Chamber as severely as it 
could be condemned by the most rabid Boulangist ? The Parliamentary 
system? Have not many Radicals said all possible evil of it ? And 
are they not justified in doing so, by the slowness with which all 
reforms are carried out, by the obstruction of the Senate, by the in- 
trigues and cliques which turn all questions into questions of confi- 
dence, and reduce politics to these terms: ‘ Begone, that I may take 
thy place ?’ You reproach General Boulanger with his inconsistencies: 
let the deputy who is free from inconsistencies hold up his hand! 
You reproach him with having allied himself with the Bonapartists ; 
but the Ferryists, have they not sought, do they not seek, alliance 
with the Orleanists ? It is the impotence of our Governments, the 
faults which they all commit, which have created the programme and 
the popularity of General Boulanger.” 

VII.—PsycHoLocy or BovuLancisM.—Neither the personality 
nor the acts of General Boulanger, whether good or evil, suffice to 
explain that movement of public opinion which is called Boulang- 
ism. M. Boulanger, in truth, is only a pretext; he is but the hero 
of a legend, a psychological expression. 

I have stated, without comment, the facts which form the 
groundwork of the Boulangist movement. How shall I explain 
the relation of the cause to the effect ? and what is the exact force 
of this effect ? 

I shall not be teaching Englishmen anything new when I say 
that the French have a long Catholic inheritance. From that 
inheritance springs the need they feel of incarnating their aspira- 
tions, their ideas, their wants, their desires in some entity. Under 
the old régime, they had the king, and to many who complained of 
the evils of the times, the king was an idol, the highest representa- 
tive of justice. They were continually repeating: “If the king 

After the Revolution, 
this need of an incarnation produced Napoleon I. and the monstrous 
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sort of Napoleonic religion which, in spite of all the calamities he 
had brought upon France, was still powerful enough to set up 
Napoleon III, 

After the war of 1870, this political religion was divided in the 
following manner: In La Vendée, Brittany, and some of the 
southern Departments, the adherents of Legitimacy and Divine 
Right were faithful to the Count of Chambord; the Bonapartists 
did not dare to hold up to popular admiration the man on whom lay 
the terrible responsibility for our disasters; the Orleanists have 
‘what may be termed a drawing-room staff, but they count for 
‘nothing in the eyes of the workmen and the peasants. The liberal 
middle-class, the more intelligent but peace-loving peasants, rallied 
around M. Thiers; the more ardent spirits, those who, in fact or in 
appearance, felt most keenly our defeats, raised Gambetta on their 
shields. We have then a well-furnished Olympus and no lack. of 
gods to adore. At the same time, as there is no such thing as 
adoration pure and unmixed with any counterbalancing maledic- 
tion, each party treated as evil spirits, and cursed as demons, the 
objects worshipped by all the rest. Chambord, the Orleanist Princes, 
the Bonapartes, were devils: in the eyes of the Republicans, whose 
own fetishes were Thiers and Gambetta. Public opinion was able 
to satisfy its need of Manicheism. 

But Thiers disappeared in 1877; Gambetta died in 1882. The 
Count of Chambord has passed away ; the Princes of the House of 
Orleans are no longer of consequence ; the Princes of the Bonaparte 
family are without prestige. 

Victor Hugo, who arose like a kind of grand Buddha, descended, 
in glory, in 1885, and the French found themselves quite forlorn, 
without either deity or devil. A devil they were able to find pretty 
quickly. Itwas M.Jules Ferry,who had left a detestable memory behind 
him from the time of the siege of Paris, He had been Prefect of the 
Seine, and several times a Minister. The expedition to Tunis had been 
his work, and he it was who had flung to the spirit of intolerance a 
bone to gnaw in the shape of the famous Article VII., in virtue of 
which the prefects and locksmiths together had driven out the 
monks from their dwellings. It is true that they have since been 
allowed to return to them. When again Minister in 1882, he 
plunged France into the Madagascar and Tonquin expeditions. 
Always cheating public opinion, he has never ceased to deceive the 
Chamber, both as to his own designs and as to actual facts. By im- 
prudent words of provocation with regard to certain Republicans— 
by advances made to the Reactionaries in such phrases as “the 
danger is from the Left!” by his subterranean intrigues against the 
Radicals, and, lastly, by his blunders, he seems to have made it his 
aim to become the prototype which our psychological condition 
demanded, as an object of hatred. 
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The fetish had still to be discovered. Among civilians for the 
moment none was at hand. ‘The questions to be solved are delicate 
questions, which require study, labour, and meditation; the men 
most likely to bring them to a successful issue may be useful, but 
they have not the brilliancy needful to dazzle the eyes of the simpie. 

But has not the country been told over and over again since 
1870 that it should take for its ideal an armed revenge? Are there 
not on the other side of the Vosges populations that are suffering 
because they have been French, and insolent conquerors who pro- 
voke, menace, and humiliate us? And here is a general, with fair 
hair instead of white, a fine cavalier, caracoling elegantly on a black 
horse, who declares that he is not afraid of war, and whom 
Bismarck speaks of as a danger; bustling, agitating, showing him- 
self, expelling the Princes; with a hand which the generals find 
heavy and the soldiers find light; bedizened with decorations, shining 
with gold, spreading his tail like a peacock *in the sun—.A Man ! 
Vive Boulanger ! 

And Paulus, the music-hall singer, strikes up a refrain which 
says nothing, means nothing, but which every one can all the more 
easily repeat: En Revenant de la Revue. 

And this refrain is repeated by those whose brains, still stulti- 
fied by the inherited traditions of monarchy and Cesarism, are 
only able to comprehend one sole policy—that of placing their fate 
in the hands of one single man and ceasing to trouble about it ; many 
of whom understand nothing about Parliamentary government—a 
very complex government, the mechanism of which universal suffrage 
finds it difficult to grasp; all the more so, because most French 
journals write of anything rather than the serious labours of the 
Chamber, and some deputies mistake its negation for its regular 
working ; by many of those who are discontented with the cheapness of 
corn and the dearness of meat, who want to be loaded with benefits by 
the State, and do not want to pay taxes; by many who, refusing 
to study economic problems which are daily becoming more com- 
plicated and important, propose, as remedies, measures which would 
provoke the crisis or the ruin they would fain prevent, and who, in 
disgust at their own impotence, imagine that a war or a coup d état, 
a cataclysm, some formidable convulsion, they know not what, some 
stupefying and vague event, some sort of thundering lottery which shall 
give them the great prize they dream about; by many who have 
had their personal ambitions for a decoration or a place for one of 
their family disappointed from one cause or another; by many who 
have had great expectations of general public good, but find how 
wide is the difference between their conceptions and the hopes they 
had formed of a Republic and the reality. The spirit of Boulangism 
is nothing else than the spirit of Bonapartism ; the one rhymes with 
the other. Or to be more exact, it is the spirit of fetishism. 
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VITI.—Tue Furvre anp Aim or BouLancisM.—What is the depth 
and extent of this movement ? Stendhal has said: “The source of fear 
lies not in the danger, but in ourselves.” I add: ‘ Fear often creates 
the danger.” It is certain that the fears of those who are scared by 
Boulangism have done much to give to General Boulanger the im- 
portance he possesses. And they have neglected to explain their 
conduct to the public. The first duty of a Government by discus- 
sion is to address itself to public opinion. When the General was 
placed on the retired list for having left Clermont-Ferrand the day 
after he had been relieved of his command, cool-headed people 
thought the step went too far. If a Committee of Protest had not 
chosen to appeal to a plebiscite in General Boulanger’s favour, he 
would have had all reasonable men on his side. If there was any- 
thing more behind, it should have been made known; if there was 
a plot, then, instead of allowing General Boulanger to resume his 
place in civil life, he should have been sent before a court-martial. 

His adversaries and his partisans have alike been deficient in 
coolness. 

One recollection haunts them: the coup d'état of 1852. But the 
lesson was too severe for us not to have profited by it. There is, 
moreover, no analogy between General Boulanger and Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte. By the constitution of 1848, the appointment of the 
President had been left to universal suffrage. Universal suffrage 
had scarcely been established a few months when it was called upon 
to vote fora name. It chose the legendary name which was known 
to all, and Prince Napoleon became President of the Republic. 
When he made the coup détat of 1852, he had had all the powers 
of the State in his hands for three years. 

No Napoleonic legend illumines the brow of General Boulanger ; 
he himself has done no military deeds which could point him out to 
popular admiration ; his legend tells not what he has done, but what 
he might do: this is not the same thing. 

He is not in power. He is confronted by a Constitution which 
is not good, but which still exists. The President of the Republic 
has no tenderness for him, In Parliament he has only gained 
over some twenty deputies, who became Boulangists chiefly 
because, from one cause or another, they had no influence there. 
Among the Administration there are perhaps some Boulangist pre- 
fects and sous-prefects, but a Ministerial stroke of the pen would 
suffice to send them back to private life. In the army it would be 
hard to find any Boulangist generals; perhaps there may be some 
colonels who owe their promotion to him, but most of them are 
jealous of his good fortune, which they think not justified. Among 
the lower grades and the non-commissioned officers and privates, 
there may be some ambitious men, and some who have patriotism 
on the brain, who pin their faith on the General ; but there is a great 
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distance between having faith in him and following him to the 
length of a coup d’état. Habits of discipline are strong in the 
French army, and the officers and soldiers, who might feel tempted 
to risk such a venture, know that, in the present state of public 
opinion, it would be implacably repressed. 

Can Boulanger count upon a popular movement? When he came 
back from Clermont-Ferrand, no manifestation took place in Paris ; 
on the day when the Chamber discussed the interpellation addressed 
by Messrs, Cassagnac and Laguerre to the Tirard Ministry, concern- 
ing the measures taken against him, there were only a few idlers out- 
side the Chamber; on the day when the Court of Inquiry issued its 
report, there were not five people in front of the Hedle Militaire ; 
on the day when the General came to the Chamber he took care 
to have the hour of his start noised abroad, took care to drive in 
an open carriage, with red ribbons at his horses’ ears; two men, in 
white blouses, took care to seize the horses’ heads and compel them 
to walk, and thus prevent his escaping the ovation. And in the Place 
de la Concorde, the General took care to drive round the obelisk, so 
as to gather up all the applause that was to be had. There were 
some thousands of the idle and curious on the terraces of the 
Tuileries Gardens and the Place de la Concorde to witness the show, 
but the censer-bearers and worshippers did not amount to more 
than a few hundreds—two hundred, according to the Prefect 
of Police—people of all sorts, many street arabs among the 
number. 

When the students made anti-Boulangist demonstrations, they 
were not really opposed by any counter-demonstration of Boulang- 
ists, such as would assuredly have come down upon them from 
Belleville or Montmartre, if Boulangism had had any influence 
there. A large majority of the Municipal Council of Paris has 
protested against the Boulangist movement, as have nearly all the 
deputies for Paris. At Marseilles, M. Boulanger received no votes. 
At Bordeaux, where M. Carnot, on the occasion of his journey, had 
been threatened by Boulangist acclamations, they proved quite 
insignificant, scarcely audible among the cries of Vive la Ré- 
publique ! 

M. Boulanger has adherents among the rural population, whose 
minds are hardly yet fully opened to the Republican idea, or who 
are kept back by Bonapartist or Monarchical prejudices. He has 
no influence in the great centres. At Paris, at the present time, 
he is out of fashion. Provoked by General Boulanger’s partisans, 
M. Anatole de la Forge offered to resign his seat, and to present 
himself to the electors of Paris, if he would do the same. The 
challenge was not accepted. The Committee of National Protest 
did not dare propose the candidature of General Boulanger in 
YAude or l’Isére on the occasion of the elections there, and 
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although proclamations and pamphlets were distributed there, 
M. Boulanger received only an insignificant number of votes. 

Has this movement reached its highest point ? will it spread any 
farther ? or, is it on the decline ? 

A war might put us in danger of a military dictatorship; but 
even when Boulanger was Minister of War France gave proof of 
her determination to keep the peace. The Emperor of Russia 
chooses to maintain the rdle of an independent arbiter of peace or 
war in Europe; and it is impossible to believe that an Emperor of 
Germany would plunge Europe into war for a mere caprice. ‘The 
Boulangists, who once talked of nothing but an armed revenge, 
have become pacific. M. Dérouléde reserves all his strength for 
civil strife. But, even if M. Boulanger were in a hurry to stake 
his all upon that cast, it does not lie with him or his partisans to 
declare war. 

Were a war to break out, he would undoubtedly play a part in 
it; but would its laurels be his ? 

The hypothesis of war having been set aside for a long time to 
come, what can General Boulanger do to develop and maintain his 
popularity ? Make himself ‘talked about? But people tire of 
talking always of one man. Multiply his dinners and speeches ? 
In that case, he will either repeat or contradict himself. He is 
publishing a book, Zhe History of the War of 1870, a dangerous 
experiment for him to make, if it be no stronger, from the military 
point of view, than the preface to it is from the political point of 
view. In the Chamber he can only speak from one text— 
Dissolution, Revision. But after that? If he fails to gain either 
the one or the other, he will lose his prestige, even in the eyes of 
his warmest admirers. He will become quietly used up. 

In the path on which he has entered he must act; those who 
are behind him will urge him to act. But what action shall he 
take? Shall he attempt a pronunciamento? Even if he do desire 
this, I see not how he is to set about it. 

Certainly, however simple-minded the supporters of an idea may 
be, there is little doubt that they will soon have enough of it, if 
to the questions—‘ What do you mean to do? what is your plan ? 
what is your programme ”—the Boulangists only answer, ‘“ Vive 
Boulanger!” “ What is your Constitution ? ”—‘“ Vive Boulanger ! ” 
“Ts it war or peace ?”—“ Vive Boulanger!” “Is it the Re- 
public ? ”——“ Vive Boulanger ! ” 

On the other hand, if you ask certain anti-Boulangists, ‘“ What 
reforms do you think the Chamber can undertake?” they reply: 
“That is not the question. Down with Boulanger!” “Is the 
Constitution perfect ?”—‘“ Down with Boulanger!” ‘“ What is your 
opinion as to the reform of the Drink Tax ?”—‘ Down with Bou- 
langer!” ‘ What about the Succession Duties ?”—‘‘ Down with 
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Boulanger!” ‘“ What about the separation of Church and State ?”— 
“ Down with Boulanger!” “ What about the Law of Military Ser- 
vice ? ”—“ Down with Boulanger ! ” 

This is not enough. 

The remedy for Boulangism is to hark back upon the facts which 
have provoked it. 

In 1878 the Crisis of the 16th of May gave birth to the Chamber 
of the 363 Deputies. By it the Republic got rid of Macmahon. 
It passed the Press Laws and the Law of Public Meeting, which 
gave us the two necessary instruments of all peaceful progress. It 
passed the first part of the Law of Primary Instruction, and the 
Law relating to Professional Syndicates. It made the mistake of 
ratifying what is known as the Execution of the Decrees (expulsion 
of the religious orders) and the expedition to Tunis. It left the 
finances in a fairly good condition. 

The elections of 1881 were satisfactory from a Republican point 
of view, but they gave an Opportunist majority. 

The Gambetta Ministry proved a delusion. M. Ferry came 
into office, and kept it for two years and a half; during which he 
plunged France into the Tonquin expedition, the war with China, 
and the expedition to Madagascar, and made not a single internal 
reform. He placed the execution of the Law of Primary Instruction 
in the hands of architects. It ruined the communes, and injured 
the finances of the State, already compromised by foreign enter- 
prises and pledged to all sorts of public works. At the same time, 
a Protectionist policy limited both our exporting and importing 
power. 

The elections of 1885 destroyed the majority of the former Cham- 
ber; the Radicals gained an increased number of seats, but the 
Monarchists gained 180 out of 582. The Right was thus able—by 
voting sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other—to make 
the majority oscillate as they pleased. The policy of M. Ferry and 
his friends is to upset all Ministries and hinder all reforms; the 
Radicals often cannot agree as to what ought to be done. 

However, the Chamber of Deputies did succeed in passing the law 
rendering three years’ military service compulsory upon all citizens, 
and the Senate appears likely to pass it. If we succeed in realizing 
this reform it will prove that Parliament is not quite powerless, 

Among other reforms, which will bestow an appreciable benefit 
upon the country, are the suppression of the Octrois and the repeal 
of the Drink Tax, which I am endeavouring to carry. I have been 
beaten on the first attempt, but it is to be noted that, although the 
repeal has been demanded for eighty-four years, this is the first time 
(except in 1849) that it has been discussed and voted upon. The 
present Ministry have taken it up, and are carrying it on upon the 
same grounds as I. If we succeed there will be, for a time at least, 
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a movement of public opinion as beneficial to Parliament as to the 
Republic. I daily receive hundreds of letters upon these two ques- 
tions. I travel over France from one end to the other, and I am 
able to assert that the surest way of withdrawing men’s minds from 
questions concerning individuals is to occupy them with questions 
concerning reforms. It is true that it is much easier to talk about 
Boulanger, whether for or against, than it is to prepare, explain, and 
discuss reforms. The Republic is not endangered by the rousing up of 
the country. On the contrary, we might have said, as Lamartine did 
some time before the Revolution of ’48,—‘ France is bored!” Dis- 
content has arisen, not because we have introduced too many reforms, 
but because the Republican party, instead of keeping their promises, 
has adjourned them. When the reform of the Drink Tax failed, many 
partisans of M. Ferry’s policy exulted. A strange reason for exulta- 
tion, a new proof of the impotence of the Parliament! For some 
years past Parliament has set itself to oppose all reforms proposed ; 
has pronounced Utopian, chimerical, and impossible even those which 
it had inscribed upon its own programme twenty years back. The 
men who did so believed that they were thus proving that they under- 
stood how to govern, when they were nothing more than political 
bankrupts refusing to honour their own signature. Yet they are 
astonished that the people have no longer any confidence in them. 
They have achieved this evil—they have demoralized the electors. 
Seeing what becomes of electoral promises, how should the electors 
have faith in their representatives ? 

The Boulangists tell us that Parliamentism is impotent: let 
Parliament show its power by acting. They tell us that Parliament 
is incapable of passing reforms: let Parliament prove its capacity 
by passing them. 

If we open the Parliamentary register (Bulletin des Lois) for the 
eighteen years of Imperial despotism, what reforms, what important 
laws are recorded there ? During those silent years there were no 
“‘ chatterers ” to delay the mute Chamber; there were no Parlia- 
mentary intrigues, for Ministers were responsible to the Emperor 
alone; there were no political questions or interpellations, for all 
such things were forbidden. Nevertheless, the Parliamentary 
register is a blank. Compare it with the record of those three full 
years, 1878 to 1881. Parliamentism displayed all its power then ! 

The Constitution of 1875 is a cumbersome machine; so con- 
strueted that'its wheels move with difficulty and rub one against the 
other, so that a huge effort is required to produce the smallest 
result. Its revision is possible but on one condition, that each of 
the Chambers should separately consent to meet in Congress. The 
Senate is distrustful. 

I shall not deny the utility of revision because General Boulanger: 
demands it after the whole Radical party had done so; but let us, 
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in the meantime, make use of the instrument we do possess and carry 
out certain reforms already on the table. It is not the Constitution 
which delays the solution of so many questions; it is the idleness of 
some and the indifference of others. It is not the Constitution 
which induces so many politicians to shun all responsibility, and to 
use any artifice in order to postpone or to get rid of the questions 
raised. It is not the Constitution which prevents us from having a 
solid majority in the Chamber ; it is the diversity of opinion among 
electors. 

Electors can only get such representatives as they deserve. 

The Boulangist campaign has felt the shock of the rebound (le 
choc en retour). It brought to the Floquet Ministry a majority of 379 
—the largest any Ministry has yet had, It was the effect of the 
instinct of self-preservation. Will that instinct prove strong enough 
to maintain the majority? Will the Floquet Ministry have the 
courage to take advantage of its position by passing some reforms ? 
Their programme promised two reforms from the financial point of 
view—the reform of the Drink Tax and of the Succession Duty. 
Will they persist in these? Will they act as a restraint or as a 
motive power? Will they confront the vague hope in Cesarism 
with some tangible reality ? The only thing that can really promote 
Boulangism is the inertia of the civil power. Let the Ministry but 
show vitality by acting, and in a few months’ time there will be 
nothing left for M. Boulanger but the suffrages of some Departments 
whose evolution is so slow that they have not yet emerged from 
the stage of Bonapartism. They will go on voting for M. Boulanger 
just as they vote for M. Cuneo d’Ornano or M. de Cassagnac. That 
is a matter of no importance, 

Yves Guyot. 
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each other. 





IRELAND. 


BY AN IRISH LIBERAL. 


In happier political days than these, Sir George Trevelyan described 
the Irish Liberal Party as being akin to that of Scotland. No 
higher tribute could have been paid to Irish Liberals. Unlike their 


Scottish brethren, however, who, toa great extent, have followed Mr. 
Gladstone, and become Home Rulers, Irish Liberals have adhered to 
old ideas about the Union, and have parted company with a leader to 
whom they owed much, and whose services they hold in grateful 
remembrance. Centred mainly in Ulster, Irish Liberalism comprises 
nearly all the ministers, and a very large proportion of the laity, of 
the Presbyterian Church, and, although nowhere in an actual majority 
on the Parliamentary register, it is a great force throughout the entire 
province. Having some claim to speak for these people, I propose 
to show— 

(a) Why they approve of the “Law and Order” policy of 

the Government. 
(b) What they feel regarding legislation for Ireland. 
(c) Why they oppose what is called Home Rule. 


Law AND ORDER. 


First, the charges against the Government are manifold, but they 
may fairly be grouped something after this fashion. It is said that 
the right of public meeting has been interfered with ; that the liberty 
of the Press has been assailed ; and that fair combination for a just 
purpose has been punished. There are, of course, other charges 
against Mr. Balfour's Administration. Soldiers, for instance, have 
been accused of singing “Rule Britannia;” men are reported to 
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have been sent to gaol for cheering Mr. Gladstone’s name ; and Par- 
liament has been gravely asked to adjourn because, in a scrimmage 
at Ennis, a reporter got his hat injured and his finger cut. All this 
sort of thing may be dismissed as mere political padding, useful at 
question time, no doubt, but otherwise valueless. The grave charges 
are comprised, as I have stated, in the three above-mentioned issues. 
As regards the legitimate right of public meeting, I am not aware 
that it has been interfered with. Of course in those parts of Clare, 
Kerry, Cork, Galway, and Wexford, where the League has been pro- 
-claimed and suppressed as a dangerous association, all meetings of 
the League are absolutely illegal, and liable to be dispersed by force. 
But the denial of the right of the League to meet under such cir- 
cumstances by no means covers the ground, as I shall show. Take 
Mr. William O’Brien as a typical orator—one of the class who has 
been suppressed. Mr. O’Brien recently addressed two meetings in a 
proclaimed district—one at Fermoy, the other at Mitchelstown. No 
one sought to interfere with him, and so unfettered were the orators 
at the last-mentioned place that Mr. T. M. Healy was able to point 
out to an appreciative audience that, whilst the grand jury of the 
county of Cork were able to award £1000 to Constable Leahy, who 
was injured in the Mitchelstown affray, they would have been power- 
less to award a single penny had Leahy been killed instead of injured.! 
For what offence, then, was Mr. O’Brien imprisoned? Let us get at 
the plain facts. They are few, and they are, after all, unchallenged. 
On the 11th of August 1887, Mr. O’Brien proceeded to Mitchelstown. 
He then and there addressed the tenants on the Kingston estate. 
‘They were then, and are now, his constituents, and Mr, O’Brien had 
as good a right to address these people as I or any other Member would 
have to speak in the district which we represent. It was not the 
meeting that constituted the offence. It was what was said thereat. 
The Kingston estate was under the Plan of Campaign. Mr. O’Brien 
believed, rightly or wrongly it is needless to inquire, that certain 
evictions were imminent, and, speaking, as I believe, with perfect 
sincerity, he advised the tenants to defend their homes. Now this 
advice had been given before at Woodford and Bodyke. It had not 
only been given; it had been taken and acted upon. At both these 
places the tenants under notice of eviction blocked the roads leading 
to their homes, barricaded their houses, resisted the sheriff, and 
poured boiling water and lime, and, in one case, vitriol, on the bailiffs 
and the police. What was the result? It is an offence against the 
law to resist the sheriff. In saying this I do not mean that it is an 
offence merely against the Crimes Act. It contravenes the ordinary 
law of Great Britain as well as of Ireland. It is an offence in any 
civilized country. For thus breaking the law, sixty or seventy Irish 
peasants have been sent to gaol, those belonging to Woodford on the 
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verdict of a Sligo jury, those of Bodyke under the Crimes Act. Now 
the offence of resistance to the sheriff is clear. But it is equally an 
offence to incite people to break the law in this way ; and it was for 
this Mr. O’Brien endured the “tortures of Tullamore.” The case 
for the Executive Government, in my opinion, is unanswerable. Mr. 
O’Brien, in his “face to face” speech in the House, admitted that 
he might have been tried under the ordinary law. Instead of deny- 
ing the charge of the Crown he gloried in it. He was cheered by 
his compatriots, and at any Gladstonian meeting in England, so 
far have things gone, the offence of inciting people to resist the 
sheriff would now be cheered to the echo. Under the circumstances, 
the Executive had no course open but to prosecute; the magistrates, 
on the evidence, had no option but to convict. And, to speak 
frankly, I do not think the Irish agrarian leaders come very well 
out of these sad cases. It is very easy for men to advise what they 
call passive resistance. In my opinion it would have shown more 
courage if, after giving the advice, they had shared in the perils 
attendant upon carrying it out. Up to the present they have been 
content to give counsel which, wherever it has been taken, has 
resulted in the sacrifice of the tenants. 

Secondly, in the matter of the Press prosecutions we get at once to 
more difficult ground. ‘The liberty of the Press is a matter on which 
people in general are extremely sensitive. Liberty in this respect, 
no doubt, often runs to licence—but people are so accustomed to 
this that any interference with the Press gives rise at once to 
-certain resentment. Now, so far as the prosecutions of news- 
vendors are concerned, I say at once that, in my opinion, they were 
unwise and ill-advised. So long as a newspaper is allowed to be 
printed and published in Dublin I cannot see either the wisdom or the 
expediency of prohibiting its sale in Cork, Tralee, or Ennis, And, 
having cleared the way on this point, I feel the more free to defend 
the action of the Executive against Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Hooper, Mr. 
Harrington, and Mr. Corcoran, Why were they convicted and sent 
to prison? Not certainly for anything they wrote. The old charge 
-of ‘seditious writing,” so familiar to Irishmen, has not once been 
heard of in all these trials. No; the Press in Ireland is absolutely 
free, and there never was a period in history when it made such free 
use of its freedom. United Ireland is published weekly. It is free 
to denounce the Government and abuse its political opponents to any 
extent, What is true of United Ireland is true of the Nationalist 
Press generally ; and I repeat that scandalous use is made of this 
freedom. What was the charge, then, against Mr. Sullivan and his 
fellow Press-men? It was not, I repeat, the old and well-known 
Green Street charge of “ seditious writing.” It was simply this: 
that, with the seventh section of the Crimes Act staring them in the 
face, they published reports of suppressed branches of the League. 
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The said section declared such publication to be an offence. Mr. 
Sullivan boasted before the Bill left the Commons that he would 
break the law. He called upon the secretaries of the suppressed 
branches to send up their proscribed reports to the Nation, and he 
would publish them—law or no law. What Mr. Sullivan did the 
others felt themselves constrained to do, and so these men found 
themselves in the meshes of the law, and ultimately within the walls 
of a prison. It is said that the Zimes and other English papers pub- 
lished some of these proscribed reports. No doubt. But those who 
use this sort of argument forget that to constitute an offence the publi- 
cation must take place “with a view to promoting the object of such 
association.” The Nation and the Cork Herald circulate in the pro- 
claimed districts ; the Z%imes does not. Therefore the distinction is clear. 
But the twofold point requiring enforcement here is that these men 
were not sent to gaol for writing, 7.e., for the expression of political 
opinion. They were sent to gaol for knowingly and deliberately setting 
the law at defiance in a mere matter of publication. And, for my part, 
I cannot see how the Executive could enforce the provisions of the Act 
against peasants and allow newspaper proprietors to go scot free. Mr. 
Corcoran, it is affirmed, was only the foreman printer of the Cork 
Examiner. He was much more than a mere type-setter. He was 
the registered printer and publisher of the paper, and, as such, was 
liable for everything appearing in its columns. It must be a satis- 
faction to every one that the Executive does not now think it needful 
to continue these prosecutions. But no one who desires to see the 
law fairly enforced against rich and poor alike can fail to admit that 
the Executive would not have done its duty had it acted in any other 
way than it has done in this matter. 

On the question of combination the facts are no less clear. At 
this point the Plan of Campaign comes in. I am aware that the 
National League has never formally adopted the Plan. The whole 
body of Leaguers, however, have unofficially approved it. The same 
thing is true of the official Liberal party. Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Spencer, and other leaders have been studiously careful as to the 
bestowal of formal approval. But they have shown no grief at the 
news of its success, and many of the prominent men in the rank and 
file of the party have openly applauded the Campaigners and wished 
them God-speed. What is this combination, the advocacy of which 
has been interfered with by law in Ireland? ‘The facts are simple 
and easily grasped. ‘Take any of the estates now under the Plan, and 
ask what its application means? The question is one of payment 
of rent fixed either by ordinary contract or by a judicial tribunal. 
The tenants are either unable or unwilling to pay the full rent. In 
some cases it may be the one, in more perhaps the other. The 
landlord offers an abatement—it may be all round—more frequently 
it is an abatement suited to varying conditions, This is refused. The 
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tenants then, and generally on the advice of outsiders, offer their terms, 
and, if not accepted, the Plan is adopted. Now, whether the matter is 
viewed from the standpoint of partnership or simple tenancy, this 
line of action is indefensible. It all comes to this, that one of the 
parties to a contract is to break it and fix hisown terms. It means 
that the well-to-do-farmer, who has capital and who has made his 
rent, is not to pay what he contracted to pay because poor strug- 
gling cottiers are unable to do so. Mr. Dillon frankly avowed that 
this was so—that he could produce men under the Plan who could 
pay and would not pay because he told them not. Now this 
procedure may be highly successful—if that is what is contended 
for—on properties like those of Lord Dillon and Lord de Freyne. 
You cannot possibly clear these pauper-warrens, and, if Mr. Dillon 
and his friends care, they can easily force such landlords to accept 
any terms they choose to fix. But it is at once illegal and im- 
moral. Her Majesty’s High Court of Appeal in Ireland has settled 
the first point. The highest moral authority in the Catholic world 
has decided the latter. Mr. Dillon boasts of his success. As if 
success meant everything here! For a paltry difference of ten per 
cent. in the rents to be paid, Mr. Dillon has forced the most appal- 
ling hardships on a people all too docile under the circumstances, 
He has succeeded only on estates where the holdings are small and 
the tenantry numerous—where the landlord was powerless, Has 
he succeeded at Luggacurran, at Coolgreaney, at Youghal? Has 
he succeeded on Lord Massereene’s property, or on the O’Grady 
estate? He is bound to fail wherever the tenant’s interest is worth 
preserving—wherever, as in the cases I have named, the landlord 
can clear the property. Mr. Dillon’s agents, no doubt, dole out 
monthly relief to these poor evicted tenants. Yes; but what of 
that? Already the Coolgreaney farms are being taken by others. 
The same thing will happen elsewhere. Mr. Dillon will find that 
the law on the one hand, and the moral sense of the community on 
the other, will end the matter. But the discovery will come all too 
late for the evicted tenants. Chief Baron Palles lately said that 
every meeting held to advocate the Plan of Campaign was an illegal 
assembly and. could be dispersed by force—not made illegal by the 
Crimes Act alone, but an offence against the ordinary law of the 
land, Why blame the Executive then for enforcing the law? It is 
their bounden duty to enforce it; and to allow the Campaigners to 
go through the land unchecked, debauching the public conscience, 
and abolishing the difference between right and wrong, would have 
been the grossest dereliction of duty on the part of the Government. 

Now, these three classes of offence are fair samples of what has 
been going on in Ireland of late, It is the punishment of this sort 
of thing that. is called Coercion. It is on some such grounds as these 

1 See speech at Glenbeigh, Freeman’s Journal, January 24, 1888. 
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that most Irish Liberals support the Government. They may not 
approve of all that is done. They may, and most of them do, think 
Dr, Webb and Mr. Hickson were very unwise in varying the sentences 
of the Resident Magistrates on Father McFadden, Mr. Blaine, and the 
other offenders, whose cases have given rise to such angry comment. 

But over the County Court Judges the Government have no more 
control than they have over the Court of Queen’s Bench. It is 
absurd, therefore, to rail at the Government in cases where the 
responsibility rests not with the Executive, but with Judges whom 
the Executive cannot interfere with or control. Irish Liberals may 
and do regret that Mr. Wilfrid Blunt should have been interfered 
with at Woodford. But they remember that Mr. Blunt was prac- 
tically striking a match close toa powder magazine. And, remember- 
ing that the Leaguers openly announced their intention of forcing 
the Government to such action—not with the view of benefiting the 
people of Ireland, but in the hope of disgusting the people of 
England—Irish Liberals are disposed to look upon Mr. Balfour as 
about the fittest Chief Secretary Dublin Castle has seen in recent 
times. 


LEGISLATION. 


Here we enter a region where, I am afraid, it is impossible to 
write with such thorough-going approval of the Government. I 
know and appreciate fully the difficulties of the situation, We have 
a Conservative Government in office. It is steadily supported by its 
own followers, but when the last man has passed through the wicket 
they are not a majority of the House of Commons. The Govern- 
ment have then to depend upon the followers of Lord Hartington, 
who were elected as Unionists and as Liberals. It is an awkward 
position—awkward and unpleasant for the Government—exceedingly 
trying for some Liberals, who, believing in the Union, are yet anxious 
for progress, and are not desirous of being counted as Tories. When 
this Government comes to consider Ireland, how do matters stand ? 
They find Mr. Parnell and his host ready to cavil at and oppose 
whatever they propose to do. They find the policy of Colonel 
Saunderson’s followers summed up in the maintenance of “law and 
order,” The result is that we are now in the third Session of the 
present Parliament—its golden hours are passing rapidly away—and 
by way of remedial legislation, we have passed an Irish Land Act. 
I blame nobody. On the contrary, as I have said, I appreciate all 
the difficulties of the situation. But the history of this very Land 
Act illustrates the whole position. When it first saw the light in 
the House of Lords it was a very sickly child indeed. It was good, 
so far as it went, but that was not very far. The chance for the 
Liberal Unionist party came, and they seized it. Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Dillon may boast of what they achieved—they did not change a 
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line in that Bill. It was changed at Devonshire House. It was 
there the flesh was put upon the dry bones, and they were made to 
live. Then Liberal Unionism was at its zenith. It then justified 
its existence, When I speak of Irish legislation what do I mean ? 
I answer this by asking what took place in 1886 at almost every 
election? What were so many of us saying then? Were we not 
telling the people that the evils of Ireland were economic, rather 
than political—that the land question required radical treatment ? 
Were not most of us—whilst denying the wisdom, and even the 
safety of a separate Parliament for Ireland—declaring that Local 
Government should be extended, that Ireland should be governed in 
that respect as England was governed? Were we not all talking 
about the development of Irish resources—the opening of the country 
by railways, the development of her fisheries, and all the rest of it ? 
Were not the elections won on these lines? And when we go 
through England to public meetings now, what do we find in the 
resolutions adopted every night but these very propositions? We 
were, no doubt, elected to support the Government on the Union, 
and it was quite understood that the Government was not to be 
allowed to fall so long as that vital question was unsettled. But it 
never was understood that we were to become thick-and-thin sup- 
porters of the Government—that all our election ideas were to be 
cast aside until a more convenient season, I say this in my own 
defence. We have been recently told by a high authority in the 
party that “force, and force alone, is the sole factor in the Irish 
problem.”! I should greatly like any member of the party to submit 
this proposition for the ‘approval of any constituency at a contested 
election, or even at an ordinary public meeting. I do not believe in 
any such doctrine ; and I hold clearly and firmly that, if we are to 
govern Ireland, we must, whilst resolutely maintaining the law, do all 
that an Irish Parliament could or ought to do for Ireland. If we 
take any other ground—if we are tempted to sanction any other policy 
—the end may be out of sight at present ; it is as sure and certain to 
be reached as anything can be. Lord Randolph Churchill’s recent 
speech on Local Government, was on this ground, and, apart from the 
merits or demerits of Mr. Carew’s Bill, a most useful reminder. The 
facts are unquestioned, and everybody in Ireland has not gone mad, 
as some responsible politicians have insinuated. But, so far as Local 
Government is concerned, it is a matter of time and circumstance. 
Nobody imagines the Bill now before Parliament could be applied tu 
Treland, any more than it could be applied to Scotland. Ireland’s 
time will come in due course. But when it does arrive there are 
conditions in certain parts of Ireland which it will be impossible to 
overlook. It will have to be remembered, for instance, that the 
rates on holdings under £4 valuation are paid by the landlord, not 
1 Lord Lymington, in the National Review for April. 
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by the tenant ; that in the West of Ireland these holdings are in a 
great majority ; and it will certainly be a new departure for Parlia- 
ment to authorize those who pay no rates to tax those who do, 
denying the latter class representation at the sametime. Whenever 
the issue has to be faced, securities, not deemed necessary in Great 
Britain, may require to be taken in Ireland. But in due season, as 
I have said, it ought not to be impossible to confer upon Ireland a 
system of local government substantially the same as that about to 
be conferred on England and Wales. 

Something, I am glad to say, is about to be done in the direction 
of developing the resources of the country. Bills are promised after 
Whitsuntide with this object, and Parliament will proceed to their 
consideration aided by the exhaustive report of one of the most com- 
petent Commissions that ever investigated any subject. No one who 
knows the country can doubt how much it has suffered from defective 
railway accommodation. No one who has ever faced the question 
has failed to regret the loss to the country from the neglect of the 
Deep Sea Fisheries. Government cannot and ought not to do 
everything. And I acknowledge the evils attendant upon the 
encouragement of a spirit which looks to the State for everything. 
But in a poor country like Ireland, where, in many parts, this work 
cannot be done at all unless by State aid, the obligation seems greater 
than it is in ordinary cases. 

But that which no statesman who ever went to Dublin Castle can 
escape for a moment from is the question of the land. I believe 
Mr. Balfour feels the necessity of dealing with this problem as 
keenly as I do. He knows that it lies at the root of Irish discon- 
tent. He knows that what Fintan Lalor declared in 1848 is as true 
to-day as it was then—viz., that to work the National question it 
must be attached like a truck to an engine capable of generating 
force. That engine is found in the land. Damp down the fires 
there and the main difficulty is over. Mr. Parnell, of course, denies 
this. Mr. Lalor stands against him on the record—and so do the 
facts of the entire century. It is here, I must confess, that my fears 
for the result begin to arise, If prices go up even a little the Irish 
farmer, who leads a harum-scarum, happy-go-lucky kind of life, may 
be content to scrape on for a time, and the Government, with 
returning peace, may give way to the clamour of the landlords and 
leave things as they are. There will be every inducement for them 
to do so. ‘They will please their own immediate followers in Ireland. 
Will the Liberal Unionist party be content? A serious question 
this, and one ’twere vain for me to attempt to answer; but should 
such a thing happen all concerned will be rudely awakened. The 
Irish Land Question has gone through many phases. It will have 
to be finally settled. The longer the solution is delayed the worse 
it will be for the Irish landlords, Only the wise amongst them 
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realize this. The wise, unfortunately, are not in the majority in 
any class of society: hence the danger. Men may argue as they 
like about this question, one thing alone is clear; the land cannot 
now pay the three profits; it cannot sustain landlord, tenant, and 
labourer, I do not advocate a great scheme of compulsory purchase 
such as Mr. Gladstone proposed in 1886; it is not necessary. I 
very much doubt whether the tenants of such noblemen as Lord 
Fitzwilliam, the Duke of Devonshire, or Lord Lansdowne desire to 
purchase. In all cases where the owner is a real, and not merely a 
nominal owner, the matter may be left to private arrangement. 
Where the estates are in Chancery—and 1500 of them are there—or 
where the owner is only so in name, let the sale be compulsory. A 
purchase scheme on these lines would do no man wrong, and, if I 
added to it at all, it would be to allow the perpetuity and long 
leaseholders to compulsorily purchase the fee simple of their rack- 
rented holdings, leaving the Land Commission to fix the terms 
in case of dispute. Who would be wronged under such a scheme ? 
And, as to the security, there is the land itself. Then a portion 
of the purchase money might be retained, as it now is; and, finally, 
we have the experience under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, which has 
certainly been of the most satisfactory character. Where purchase 
did not take place I would bring every class of holding under the 
Fair Rent clauses of the Act of 1881. We kept the leaseholders out 
in 1881. After many of them were ruined we admitted them in 
1887. The exclusion of certain holdings may have been justifiable 
in 1881; I do not believe it to be so now. ‘These two proposals 
would practically settle the question, and, settling it, would go far to 
settle Ireland. Some day, after more suffering, and mayhap more 
bloodshed, a wise Minister will rise in his place and move for leave to 
introduce a Bill for some such purpose. Why should we wait? Can 
we not find the statesman now ? 


Home RUwLe. 


Whatever Irish Liberals are in doubt about it is not on what has 
come to be called Home Rule. Our position here has never altered. 
English Liberals are being constantly deceived regarding this. 
They hear of Protestant Home Rulers and of a Protestant Home 
Rule Association. Both have an existence of a kind, and Mr. Parnell 
is wise enough to encourage the delusion. We also have in the 
House one.of the class in the person of Mr. Swift McNeill; 
and, as I write, my old friend Mr. Thomas A. Dickson is appeal- 
ing to the electors of Dublin as such. In Dublin, probably, 
the party, with their uncles, cousins, and aunts, could fill a hall 
capable of holding 200 people. In all Ulster they could not even 
do this—and Mr. Dickson is a standing proof of the fact. No one 
has warmer personal feelings for Mr. Dickson than I have; we are 
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almost life-long friends. But his record in Ulster disposes of the 
question of Protestant Home Rule. He was beaten in Dungannon ; 
he fled from South Tyrone. He was rejected by Armagh, and 
Antrim would have none of him. All this happened to him as a 
Gladstonian Liberal. He did not even venture in 1886 to contest an 
Ulster seat. Why is it so? Well, we object not only to Home 
Rule—we object to the Home Rulers. Let us take Belfast. Ever 
since the Union it has been governed by the same laws as Dublin or 
Cork. Whatever may have been the blighting and mildewing influence 
of British rule Belfast has been subject to it as much as either of 
these cities. But what are the facts? In 1840 the population of 
the northern capital was 70,000 ; to-day it is 240,000. In 1862 the 
valuation of the town was £279,807; to-day it is £638,977. In 
1837 the deposits in Belfast and other branch banks was £972,513 ; 
in 1887 it was £8,182,000. The tonnage which cleared the port in 
1837 was 288,143 tons; in 1887 it was 1,657,880 tons. The Custom 
returns give Belfast as third in the order of British ports—viz., 
London, Liverpool— 


Belfast . . , : ‘ £1,675,323 
Glasgow. ° . , ° 1,012,157 
Dublin ‘ ; é : , 886,496 
Leith ° ‘ is 597,796 


Why has Belfast gone forward by leaps and bounds whilst Dublin 


and Cork have retrograded or stood still? There must be a reason. 
It cannot be British rule—Belfast has been under it. It cannot be 
geographical advantage—both Dublin and Cork are more favourably 
placed. And what is true of Belfast is true of North-East Ulster. 
Derry, Coleraine, Ballymena, Portadown, Lurgan, Lisburn, and other 
towns have all shot ahead—whilst Limerick, Waterford, Galway, 
Kilkenny, and Clonmel have gone back or remained stationary. 
Now Mr. Gladstone’s proposals meant this: that all the wealth 
created in North-East Ulster, all its prosperity, all its moral force, 
was to be placed under the rest of the country which possessed 
none of these attributes, at least, to nothing like the same ex- 
tent. In any Irish Parliament North-East Ulster would have 
been swept by the board. Its property, its rights, civil and reli- 
gious, would have been at the mercy of the rest of Ireland. It 
might have even been outvoted by poor Connaught. Is it any 
wonder that the merchants and artisans of Belfast, the farmers and 
labourers of Ulster, took fright? I think not. Take the Irish party 
as it exists. Where in the whole party is there a man who could 
be called an authority in commercial matters? And why should 
Belfast merchants be willing to trust their gigantic interests to news- 
paper scribblers like Mr. Gill and Mr. Harrington, to publicans, and 
to politicians of the stamp of Dr. Tanner, Mr. Douglas Pyne, and 
Mr, Joseph Nolan ? 
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Then there is undoubtedly the religious question. Call it bigotry 
if you like. Statesmen must take account of facts, There is a 
religious question in Ireland which cannot be overlooked. Roughly 
speaking there are 1} millions of Protestants to 3? millions of 
Catholics. In Ulster there is a Protestant majority of 70,000, mainly 
centred, most unfortunately for parliamentary purposes, in Antrim, 
Down, and Derry. Everybody must long for the time when religious 
feuds shall cease; but, I repeat, statesmen and politicians must take 
account of, and deal with, facts. For Roman Catholics, as such, Irish 
Liberals have none other but the kindliest feelings. For years they 
fought alongside of them in the struggle for religious equality and 
agrarian rights. But having helped to put down one ascendancy in 
1868, they are not going to aid in setting up another. They desire no 
privileges, and they have none. ‘They wish for no rights that are not 
common to all. But here they draw the line, They are not ignorant 
of the world’s history. They know what the Roman Catholic Church 
has been in all ages. They know what that Church now is. They 
have heard her claims expounded. They have seen them enforced, 
And they are not to be imposed upon by easy-going men who, not 
caring much about any religion, tell them that this is the nineteenth 
century. They know it is; but they know the proud boast of the 
Catholic Church. And, knowing this, they have no desire to ex- 
change the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament for that of an 
Trish vestry certain to be dominated by Irish peasants, who in turn 
are certain to be controlled by Irish priests. Politicians may 
call this bigotry. Very good. But tocall this feeling by any name 
does not do away with it. And to meet it fairly the politicians ought 
te prove what never can be proved—viz., that the Roman Church 
possessed of political power has been the friend of human freedom. In 
all ages, in every part of the world, the reverse has been the case. 
And in an Irish Parliament that Church would have such power as it 
never had before in its history. 

Finally—because I can only glance at the Liberal case against Home 
Rule—why should we trust the Leaguers? Lord Spencer declares his 
opinion that they never were connected with crime. Let us freely grant 
this. But what has been their attitude towards crime? Mr. Bright 
once declared they had shown boundless sympathy with criminals of 
every kind. I shall only give two cases in proof. Quite recently 
the whole country stood aghast at the treatment of the Curtin family. 
It will be said that nobody defended or palliated it. Let us see. I 
guarantee the substantial accuracy of the following statement. When 
the case was at its worst, my friend, Mr. Alfred Webb, one of those 
sincere Protestant Home Rulers who are turned to such good account, 
proceeded from Dublin to Kerry to express his sympathy with the 
Curtin family. He was present on that memorable Sunday in the 
chapel yard at Firies. He saw the outrage on the Curtin family 
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He returned to Dublin with his whole soul on fire. He told his 
friends that the worst had not been described in the papers; that 
these two brave girls would have been murdered had not the police 
been present. Mr, Webb was determined that this horrible cruelty 
should be stopped. He insisted upon the matter being taken up by 
the National League. A meeting was convened to discuss it. Several 
of my own personal friends who were members of the League resolved 
to attend and back Mr. Webb. When the day arrived Mr. Webb 
had been squared or silenced by the intervention of members of the 
Irish Parliamentary party, and the question was never raised, as Mr. 
Webb intended it should be. And so the inhuman treatment of the 
Curtin family has gone on ever since, until the other day they were 
able to sell their farm and leave the blood-stained hearthstone. Now, 
I challenge a denial of these facts, and if they do not constitute sym- 
pathy with this detestable work I am at a loss to know what would 
be held to constitute such a feeling. The League either would not 
or dare not interfere. 

The other case I take is that of Norah Fitzmaurice. What has this 
brave girl done to deserve the inhuman treatment now meted out to 
her? She saw her poor old father done to death in the grey light of 
a January morning. She identified his murderers and they have 
been hanged. Mark what happens. The Freeman's Journal and the 
Nation, newspapers owned and conducted by members of the Parlia- 
mentary party, at once savagely assail the judge who presided at the 
trial. The two murderers, on their arrival at Tralee, are received by a 
cheering crowd. Norah Fitzmaurice, on the contrary, on her return 
home, has to be protected by police, and an attempt is made to treat 
her as “a leper” in the house of God. Where has there been any real 
condemnation of all this on the part of the Irish Leaguers ? 

Space will not permit me to enlarge upon this painful topic. 
But I could pile case upon case of a like character. Why then 
should English Liberals wonder that we object to submit our all to 
such men? Why should they be surprised that we object to submit 
our property to the care of men whose Chief Pastor has just had to 
recall to their minds the first principles of common honesty and 
ordinary humanity ? 

The English of the whole matter is this: We have invested 
millions upon millions of capital in the commerce and the soil of 
Ireland. We have done this on the faith and trusting to the security 
of the Imperial Parliament. Mr, Gladstone asks us to give up 
the security of honest English citizenship and to take in lieu thereof 
the security of the signers of the No-Rent manifesto and the pro- 
pagators of the Plan of Campaign. We shall not willingly consent 
to do so. We have religious liberty and equality guaranteed to us 
by the Imperial Parliament. We laboured to break down the 
ascendancy of a Protestant State Church. We shall not willingly 
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consent to jeopardize the one, or to set up an ascendancy infinitely 
more hateful than the one which was demolished in 1868. And we 
are not willing that men with such a record as the last eight years 
furnish for the Leaguers should rule over us. This is the gist of 
our case. 

As a Liberal, and speaking for Irish Liberals, I say, we bitterly 
lament the necessities of the situation. I admit that we are pur- 
chasing our freedom at a considerable price. We feel constrained to 
support her Majesty's Government. I cannot say that latterly I pay 
them an altogether willing allegiance. I think they are straining the 
allegiance of many Liberals both in and out of Parliament. Those 
monstrous and wicked compensation clauses in the Local Government 
Bill are a bitter morsel. The forcing of a discredited Irish landlord 
into the Government of Ireland against the opinion of all that is best 
on both sides of the House—for everybody knows that the bulk of 
the Conservative party vote unwillingly for King-Harman—is not 
what we bargained for. ‘To heap up future trouble by refusing to 
deal with arrears of unfair rents is not wise statesmanship— it is some- 
thing the very reverse. But this is only one side of the ledger. 
There is the other side. Here we find the old Liberal party reduced 
to an alliance with men whose record is, to say the least, not un- 
tainted, and with a policy upon which no two men are agreed, but 
which means surrender to something perilously akin to treason in 
Ireland, and to diluted Socialism in Great Britain. If we have to 
make our choice, it is our misfortune and not our fault. And we can 
only pray that those calamities which have rent in twain a great 


historic party may soon be over-past. 
T. W. RUSSELL, 
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SCIENCE. 


‘THE only class of natural-history books of which as a nation we have 
reason to be proud are the illustrated works which deal with ornithology. 
Perhaps it is because, including the elements of sport and travel and 
social habits, ornithology is the only branch of natural history which 
appeals at once to men of leisure, culture, and energy. Among such 
attractive volumes, Mr. Henry Seebohm’s handsome quarto on the 
Plovers, Sandpipers, and Snipes? will hold its own for beauty of printing, 
excellence of the numerous woodcuts, and perfection of Keuleman’s hand- 
coloured plates. It is, however, by no means a mere table-book, but the 
result of enthusiasm, research, and many solid attainments of the skilled 
naturalist. Those who would enter into the results of the author’s 
labours first have to pass through a palisade of chapters such as defended 
the Sleeping Beauty, and as difficult to evade. We commence with the 
classification of birds.. From the six orders of Cuvier to the twenty-six 
orders of Sclater many modifications of classification have been invented. 
The most original of these was, no doubt, Huxley’s proposal to group 
birds according to the forms of their palatine bones, and this, with the 
condition of the new-born young, has suggested the author’s classification 
into five orders. First, owls, eagles, herons, flamingoes, ducks, and 
cormorants, with their allies, form the Anseriformes; secondly, goat- 
suckers, cuckoos, woodpeckers, parrots, kingfishers, hornbills, rollers, 
toucans, jacamars, pigeons, and their allies form the Cuculiformes ; 
thirdly, passerine birds, humming birds, swifts, are the Passeriformes ; 
fourthly, penguins, divers, auks, gulls, petrels, plovers, snipes, cranes, 
rails, pheasants, tinamous, and their allies, with which the grebes are 
included under protest, form the order Charadriformes. The fifth 
order is the Struthioformes, comprising ostriches, cassowaries, apteryx, 
and their allies. Mr. Seebohm will hear nothing of orders to include 
fossil birds. The chapter on the evolution of birds, although somewhat 
misnamed, is quite as original as the classification. The author discusses 
the nature of evolution, and arrives at the conclusion that natural selec- 
tion is only the guide, and not the cause, of evolution. It is urged that 
no variations are accidental,and that they do not appear in a single 
couple, but simultaneously develop themselves in a multitude of indi- 
viduals. It is conceived that the hereditary effects of use and disuse of 
parts, as well as the effect of isolation, has been undervalued in the 
differentiation of species. It is contended that the variations which 
survive are not always beneficial, and, on the whole, the author’s view is 
that just as a type of life inherits energy from all the forms from which 


1 «The Geographical Distribution of the Family Charadriide ; or, the Plovers, Sand- 
pipers, Snipes, and their Allies.” By Henry Seebohm. London : Henry Sotheran & Co. 
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‘it is descended, so that energy, like the descent of a head of water, is a 
force which will carry the type in the future along a line of develop- 
ment; but we fail to see that this force could take the organic structures 
to any goal if it were not for guiding influences. In pursuing this 
subject ina chapter termed “ The Differentiation of Species,” the recentiy 
published views of Mr. Romanes are submitted to serious examination. The 
-author urges that differentiation cannot take place without isolation, but 
he does not find that physiological isolation can produce evolution any 
more than geographical isolation; and although Mr. Romanes is held to 
be ingenious and plausible, he is considered to require an impossible 
number of coincidences. All birds are regarded as descended from semi- 
reptilian ancestors, though no evidence of such animals is referred to. 
The variations went on, adapting the species to their environment with a 
rapidity which increased with longevity and the prolificness of the indi- 
viduals. The organs became modified by use and disuse as the animals 
became isolated from each other. And this isolation is chiefly due to 
emigration consequent on overcrowding. In Mr. Seebohm’s view, the 
Glacial period was a great factor in producing changed distributions of 
the birds of which he writes. Of the 224 species and sub-species, sixty-four 
breed in the Arctic regions, ninety-five in the temperate regions, fifty- 
one of these in the Northern hemisphere generally, and forty-four in the 
Southern hemisphere, and sixty-three in the Tropics. It is considered 
that a glacial period furnished the necessary machinery to drive these birds 
south, but it needed a mild period towards the North Pole to allow some 
of the species to go back again. And in the views put forward by Dr. 
Croll the author finds exactly what he wants to scatter his plovers and 
sandpipers. It may be that the influence of Siberian studies causes the 
mind to dwell unduly on the influence of cold, but surely far too little is 
known of the Glacial period to justify more than a cautious use of such an 
agent in accounting for existing distribution. The Arctic shells which 
moved southward as the land extended in the North during the Glacial 
period, for the most part went back again when the land became de- 
pressed ; and we cannot doubt that the change in elevation of land, of 
which glacial phenomena are evidence, similarly affected the distribution 
of birds. We should date the origin of the Charadriide perhaps as far 
back in time as the author, who considers that their habits of migration 
were acquired in pre-Eocene times, when the conditions of the Pole were 
different to what they afterwards became, and that the first cause of the 
migration was neither the search for warmth nor for food, but the search for 
light. The sixth chapter, termed “The Paradise of the Charadriide,” 
gives an account of their distribution and habits in Northern Siberia. 
The author remarks, “ Although the first rush of migratory birds across 
the Arctic Circle was almost bewildering, every piece of open water and 
every patch of bare ground swarming with them, a new species on an 
average arriving every two hours for several days, the period of migration 
lasted more than a month.” A short chapter on zoological regions 
indicates that these birds only recognize an Arctic region, where they 
commonly go tu breed in July, a Tropical region, and a Temperate region. 
The last of the preliminary chapters treats of the matter of sub-species, 
in which the compliment is paid to American ornithologists of recognizing 
their clear-headedness in defining such forms.. The bulk of the book is 
the story of the Species. First comes an account of the Family and the 
the types it includes, with a key to the characters of the Genera. Then 
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each genus is described in its place, and an account given of its geogra- 
phical distribution and the typical characters of the species, which are 
enumerated in tabular form. Notes follow on the species, which system- 
atically give the diagnosis, variations, synonymy, literature, geographical 
distribution, allies, habits, and specific characters. The notes on each 
species are sometimes brief, because this is not a monograph, and, when 
the form has already been well described and figured, it is enough to 
refer to the best sources of information. Excellent woodcuts. illustrate 
the characters of the different forms, especially in the wing, head, tail, 
secondary quills, foot, and sternum; but many cuts represent the birds 
in flight or at rest, often in groups. Nothing in its way can be more 
interesting than with these aids to follow the familiar birds of our own 
country, not merely in their migrations, but in the slightly different 
forms by which they are represented in other parts of the world. Thus 
our golden plover, although breeding in England and as far south as 
Holland, Belgium, and North Germany, has its chief breeding-places 
in Norway and the tundras of Russia and Siberia. The Asiatic 
golden plover also breeds on the tundras of Siberia, but only to the 
east of the ground occupied by the European form; and while the 
golden plover makes its winter quarters in the Mediterranean, straggling 
southward to Natal and the Cape, the Asiatic form similarly winters in 
India and the Malay Archipelago, occasionally straying as far as New 
Zealand, yet it is sometimes found in Poland and Heligoland ; and when 
we find that both species are characterized by having the tail feathers 
barred, while the axillary feathers, which are white in the European form, 
are grey in its Asiatic representative, the interest of the different distri- 
bution is manifest. The Asiatic type passes into the American golden 
plover by intermediate forms which occur on the Pacific coast of Asia. 
It is an Arctic bird, which migrates so as to winter in South America; and 
occasionally occurs in Europe. This careful study of variation of character 
in relation to geographical distribution will probably do more to promote 
a philosophic study of the laws which govern variations of form than more 
ponderous descriptions and analyses of characters. The treatment through- 
out is interesting, fresh, and original, and the author shows no want of 
confidence in stating the problems which come under consideration, and 
no timidity in enunciating his own conclusions. 

The author of “The Science and Art of Religion”? states that the 
work arose from a desire first to explain to a Chinese or Hindoo scientific 
student the meaning of the Christian religion as professed by ordinary 
students, and also from finding that a scientific text-book on moral 
diseases would cover the same ground and comprise the science and art 
of religion. He assures us that no system of religion is scientific that 
asks a man to be content with unhappiness in the hope of being com- 
fortable after death, and that the test of the scientific value of any religion 
is its power to produce permanent peace of mind and consciousness of 
bliss. The work consists of twelve chapters, running to 480 pages, and 
in the first chapter it is urged that all religion must be judged and valued 
according to its power of satisfying the mind with perfect archetypes. 
But before these archetypes can be considered, the modern scientific 
teaching concerning evolution has to be disposed of ; and it is the author’s 
opinion that, if that theory be true, we cannot possibly have any knowledge 


2 “The Science and Art of Religion.’ By S.-B. G. McKinney, M.A. London - 
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of such archetypes, and all belief in any religion must beabsurd. With 
so bold a thesis to maintain we might have anticipated a calm and solemn 
extermination of the evolutionary hypothesis; but, instead of that, we 
find a cascade of ridicule and denunciation, such as were used against 
Lamarck and the author of “The Vestiges of Creation.’”’ It may be quite 
true that there is something to be said against the view of evolution 
which is current at the present time, and that scientific men are well 
aware of the aspects in which their evidence is defective. But the 
general public is not less aware that evolution has introduced a concep- 
tion of method in the relations of living things to the world and to each 
other, no less than an interpretation of the aims and conditions of human 
existence previously unknown, and capable of being verified in all 
ordinary experience. But the only evidence brought to bear against 
evolution is the teaching in the early chapters of Genesis that man was 
created perfect, and the inference is drawn that there can be no evolution 
beyond perfection. The author’s acquaintance with science appears to 
be too slight to enable him to make any use of it in argument, and his 
familiarity with Oriental literature is not sufficient to influence his judg- 
ment as to the literal meaning of such words as he quotes, so that, between 
an imperfect grasp of the nature of evolution on the one hand and a want 
of elasticity in conceiving of the nature of religion on the other, diffi- 
culties are created which ought to have no interest for any one but their 
author. The great defect of the work is want of knowledge, The attack 
on the antiquity of man, like the attack on evolution, falls harmless as 
hail, because the problems are not faced, but met with objections which 
could be urged by no well-informed person. The author satisfies himself 
that evolution and all that it implies cannot be true only because he 
started with the Biblical postulate which was alleged to make its truth 
impossible. In the fourth chapter he begins to consider the Biblical 
teaching, because he is warranted in it by his belief in perfect archetypes. 
Many of our most distinguished theologians would regard religion as a 
science, but it is difficult to allow the title of text-book of the science of 
religion to a work which is confessedly based upon the author’s anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions, and if we do not proceed to follow him into the 
discussion of archetypal mind, archetypal intellect, and archetypal emo- 
tion it is because the personal element of interpretation in the succeeding 
chapters makes the work, in our judgment, unscientific. 

The second part of the “ Rainfall of India ”* discusses those variations 
which do not follow the general laws which were described in the first 
part. The discussion is based upon, first, the local variations in the rain- 
fall ; secondly, the variation in the fall which occurs in a period of years. 
Under each of these headings results of great interest are brought out. 
Thus it appears that, no matter how much vapour there may be ina 
current of air, it does not bring rainfall so long as it preserves a hori- 
zontal movement over a level surface. The influence of forest on rainfall 
is set forth, so as to show an augmentation of 20 per cent. in ten years 
in rain as a consequence of a cessation of forest destruction. It would 
indeed have been remarkable if the influence of a forest should have been 

3 “Indian Meteorological Memoirs: being Occasional Discussions and Compilations 
of Meteorological Data relating to India and the Neighbouring Countries” Published 


by order of his Excellency tie Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council, 
under the direction of Henry F. Blandford, F.R.S. Vol. III., Part II. I.— Rainfall 
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so different from the influence of a single tree, for it has always been & 
matter of common observation that the precipitation caused by a tree in 
this country is often sufficient to give rise to small rills when scarcely any 
moisture falls on the surrounding land. ‘The irregularities in the rain- 
fall of successive years have led the author to conclude that the prevalent 
winds become diverted from their normal positions by circumstances 
which are sometimes local, and sometimes due to influences exerted by 
the adjacent lands and seas. Thus, in 1876, a number of circumstances. 
co-operated to give India a dry year. The rain which usually falls on 
the Carnatic became concentrated over the Bay of Bengal along the paths 
of cyclones, so that the monsoon which was lost to India became trans- 
ferred in part to Burmah. This dry condition of the Indian atmosphere 
was associated, as might have been expected, with excessive barometric 
pressure. This pressure is attributed to abnormal prevalence of land 
winds. In Upper India these land winds blow chiefly during the heat 
of the day from the north-west and west. Those winds are not merely 
due to the influence of the high mountains on the North and North- 
west frontier, but come in from the Arabian Sea. They are comparatively 
dry winds, which blow in almost cloudless skies, and are a local form of | 
the winter monsoon of the North Indian Ocean, but the problem of an 
abundant or scanty rainfall is regarded as being the determination of 
the causes which produce the indraught of the monsoon in Western 
India, causing it to come mainly from a southern or mainly from a 
northern source. The evidences available tend to show that the causes 
which affect India also affect Northern Asia and Australia. The influence 
of snowfall in producing a dry monsoon and drought in Northern India 
has been well established, but it is concluded that the total rainfall of” 
India, excluding Ceylon, Burmah, and the surrounding seas, gives no 
evidence of the variations recurring in a period of eleven years, so that 
there appears to be no relation between the sun-spot periods and rainfall 
periods. Yet droughts in some part or other of the peninsula have 
recurred with singular regularity at intervals of from nine to twelve 
years, and the mean of these gives a period with a drought in the year 
preceding the sun-spot minimum. The region around Bellari, including 
Northern Mysore, the South Deccan, and South-west Hyderabad, is the 
area most likely to suffer from drought. A severe drought in the 
peninsula is followed in the next year, in about every other case, by a 
drought in Northern India. Although these droughts have occurred 
about a year before the time of sun-spot minimum, there is no evidence of 
dependence of the phenomena on each other; and in Northern India 
droughts may occur in years of sun-spot maximum, when they follow heavy 
falls of snow on the Himalayas. The memoir is illustrated with a number of 
charts which show variations in the rainfall and in the barometric pressure. 
The twenty-second volume of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” * contains. 
a large number of scientific articles which may be classed as biological, 
chemical, geographical, medical, and applied science. Among the biologi- 
cal papers Dr. St. George Mivart contributes an account of the Skeleton. 
It contains the usual number of technical terms, and less than the 
customary attempt to make them intelligible. Noone can read the article 
without acquiring a number of interesting facts, and without astonishment 
that no attempt is made to connect them with each other. All the multi- 


* “Encyclopedia Britannica.” Ninth Edition. Vol. XXII. Edinburgh: A. & C.. 
Black. 1887. 
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tudinous forms of skeleton, in animals which the author terms inverte- 
brata, are disposed of in less than a column and a half; and it is 
apparently enough to know that a skeleton originates in the epiblast or 
mesoblast, though the humbler work of explaining why some univalve 
shells are conical and others spiral, and why the shells of the oyster class 
are formed of two valves, might not have been uninteresting. We 
similarly look in vain for intelligible synthesis or analysis of the vertebrate 
skeleton. There is the old and familiar teaching of the relations to each 
other of scales, hair, nails, feathers, scutes, and teeth, but the scientific 
element which might have shown the plan or method of the arrangement 
of such elements of the external skeleton is conspicuously absent. The 
internal skeleton is in like manner treated of under such headings as the 
spinal skeleton, cranial skeleton, and appendicular skeleton, and a selec- 
tion of facts from the skeletons of vertebrate animals contributes to fill the 
pages; but although numerical arrangement might help to show differences 
between classes of facts, and theoretical ideas may elucidate the relations 
of different types to each other and of the parts of the skeleton to its 
entirety, such method is ignored, and, as there are no figures to illustrate 
any part of the subject, the reader may fail to carry away any conception 
of the nature of a skeleton, as he will certainly fail to obtain reasons for 
its existence, structure, or form. The article on Smell as a sensation is 
also deficient of illustration, and, although the matter has been selected 
from authorities, it includes errors which have been accumulated with 
some skill, Thus it is stated “in Chelonia [turtles, tortoises] and in 
Crocodilia the external nasal opening is single, and near the end of the 
snout, but in Chelonia the nostrils are really distinct, though their exter 
apertures coincide.” It is not too much to say that any boy who ; 


bought a living tortoise for fourpence, or has paid his sixpencd ‘tee. 


see chelonians in the Zoological Gardens, knows that the external nostrils 
no more have a single opening in such animals than in hisown nose. It 
is perhaps a strong appeal to the reader’s credulity to affirm, as the author 
does, that the sense of smell reaches its highest development in mammailia, 
since the powers of smell in many birds are scarcely less well attested than 
in the bloodhound, and so few experiments have been made on smell in 
the animal kingdom that it would be premature to conclude that 
all the senses of mammals are better developed than in lower groups 
of animals because they are highest in nervous differentiation. The 
article on Sleep includes an interesting account of experimental ob- 
servations on the condition of the brain during this state of un- 
consciousness, and describes the theories which have been put forward 
to account for sleep, and gives some account of insomnia, dreams, 
and somnambulism. Mr. A. J. Ellis contributes a valuable article on 
Speech-sounds, or the sounds by which thought is conveyed, but this 
very learned analysis of sounds, and symbols by which they may be 
represented, presents us with an alphabet of 243 elements, of which 
thirty are points, accents, and other signs. Sponges are written about by 
Professor Sollas, who gives a very complete account of their minute 
structure, skeletal elements, tissues, classification, reproduction, develop- 
ment, and distribution. The article concludes with some notice of the 
sponges of commerce. Dr. Giinther describes the fishes, such as the great 
family of the Silurids, but. without bringing out the striking facts of their 
geographical distribution or their palzontological affinities. The same 
writer has an article on Snakes, which is largely occupied with an account. 
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of snake poison and the ciassification of snakes. Professor Newton gives 
the history of various birds, such as the Stork, Sun-bittern, Snake-bird, and 
Swan; while the mammals are divided between Professor Flower, who writes 
an interesting account of Swine, and Mr. Oldfield Thomas, who describes 
the Squirrel. In medical science Dr. Affleck writes upon Small-pox and 
Stomach diseases ; Dr. J. F. Payne on Sweating-sickness ; and the article 
Surgery is the work of several writers. It aims chiefly at giving a history 
of progress in surgical treatment, and a short account of the surgery of 
injuries and processes of repair, as well as of diseases. The account of 
operative surgery is almost limited to cranial and abdominal operations, 
and deformities. Chemistry is represented by articles on Silver, Soap, 
Sodium, Sulphur, and Sugar, which are all valuable, and contributed to by 
Professor Dittmar. Mr. Norman Lockyer gives an excellent though 
short account of the spectroscopic observations: on the Sun, and the 
modern theories which have been formulated to explain its pheno- 
mena. In applied science Mr. Paton treats of the history of the growth 
of Silk, of the silk-worm, its produce and diseases, the wild silks, the 
physical and chemical properties of silk, silk manufacture, and the silk 
trade. Professor Ewing writes an account of Steam-engines and other 
heat engines. Commencing historically, he treats successively of the 
theory of heat engines as depending upon the convertibility of heat and 
work, and passes to the properties of steam and the theory of the steam- 
engine. Tv this succeeds the testing of steam-engines, compound ex- 
pansion, the production of steam in boilers, governors, work on the crank 
shaft, and examples of the different kinds of steam-engines, air-engines, 
and gas-engines. The article is a valuable treatise, well illustrated. 
Among the geographical subjects, Siberia is described by Prince Krapot- 
kine, who gives many interesting facts concerning its physical character, 
which have been made known by the Russian explorers, though there are 
still many localities unvisited by them. In this century the Russian 
population has increased from half a million to nearly four millions. It 
has been colonized partly by Cossacks sent by the Government, partly by 
peasants appointed to maintain communications along the roads, by the 
establishment of garrison forts, and by convicts. Very little is told of 
its commerce, or the industries of the country. Mr. Chisholm relates the 
story of the geography of Sicily, but scarcely anything is told of Etna, and, 
although some of the plants introduced into the country are mentioned, 
nothing is said of the dates of their introduction, or of their relation to 
the industries of the people; in fact, the sulphur industry is the only one 
of which any details are given. There are articles on the Solomon Islands 
and the Soudan, South Australia and South Carolina. Mr. Chisholm 
contributes the geography of Spain, which is an excellent summary of 
geographical facts, arranged under the different physical, industrial, and 
administrative headings which are usually adopted, but without any attempt 
to account for the existence or relation of the phenomena to each other, 
so that it is geography without the scientific basis, which alone could 
make the facts profitable. The geography of Sweden is the work of 
Swedish writers, and is open to a similar criticism, although the facts are 
admirably stated. Thus a good deal of space is given to climate, to the 
fauna, flora, &c., but nothing is said on the relation of the climate to the 
industries of the people, or even to the areas over which crops are cuiti- 
vated. The depth and characters of the sea-bed are carefully given, but 
there is no word of the relation of these facts to the fisheries or other coast 
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industries. The geology is sketched, and the names given of geological 
formations and fossils, but of the modes of occurrence of the mineral 
wealth of the country we learn practically nothing. It is the same story 
of careful analysis of facts without the informing intelligence of science 
to connect them together. The geography of Switzerland is distinguished 
by the introduction of the historic element, so that the geographical data 
are more than usually valuable ; but beyond the briefest account of the 
mountains, and a short account of rivers, glaciers, and climate, the reader 
obtains no idea of the physical structure of Switzerland, or the ways in 
which such physical facts are connected with the other facts given con- 
cerning the inhabitants of the country. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 


Mr. Frovppr’s presidential address to the Liberty and Property Defence 
League! is not cheerful. Needless to say it is highly interesting and 
thought-provoking. But one needs a firm faith in democracy, or a 
profound disbelief in Mr. Froude’s prophetic gifts, to prevent the thoughts 
leaving us troubled and anxious, All the more so because he gives us 
no clear guidance for combating the causes of our anxiety. Rather he 
seems to say that the stream of evil tendencies in modern democracy is too 
strong to be stemmed or diverted. It is idle to sigh for the strong, and, 
as he thinks, disinterested rulers of the centuries that followed the 
Conquest. State interference, he tells us, was wise and just and 
beneficent then. It was as beneficial as it was necessary under the cld 
conditions. Only in comparatively recent times was it banished from our 
national policy because it came to be used corruptly to advance the selfish 
interests of the ruling classes. It is coming back again now, but under 
different conditions, and as an instrument for affecting the transfer of 
property from the Haves to the Have-nots. Under these conditions it 
can only lead to confusion and disaster. The old ruling classes have 
bartered power for pleasure. They have increased their wealth, but 
lost their authority. Wealth divorced from authority cannot sustain 
itself. The inequalities of fortune grow more and more invidious, and at 
last become intolerable. “A very natural cry comes for a more equitable 
division ; and if the power lies with those who think that the division as 
it stands is not equitable, I believe for one, that it is absolutely impossible 
that they should not try their hand at making the division more fair ; and 
of course—it has been so over and over again—then come factions and 
quarrels, confiscations and civil disturbances, and the convulsions of war.” 
Bad as the look-out is in England, it is worse in France. General Cluseret, 
with whom Mr. Froude has had “ much correspondence,” and whom he 


,__2 “Liberty and Property.” By James Anthony Froude. London: Liberty and 
Property Defence League. 1888, 
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pronounces “a practical, temperate, and exceedingly able man,” “has 
commanded the army of the Commune once, and may command it again.” 
And what is citizen Cluseret’s receipt for the ills of France? Briefly, 
the bourgeoisie is to be destroyed ; “all they have is to be taken from them, 
and they are to be killed if they resist.” The attack is directed against 
society and property; but Mr. Froude believes society and property will 
hold their own in the end, as they always have done; it is for constitu- 
tional liberty that he trembles. 

From a different point of view Mrs. Josephine Butler warns Liberty to 
be on guard. The attention roused by the recent collisions between the 
police and the Trafalgar Square meetings afforded a good opportunity for 
revising and reissuing her essay on “ Government by Police,’’? modified 
so as to embrace the later questions arising in this connection. The special 
form of encroachment on liberty which Mrs. Butler deprecates with such 
earnestness is found in “the strongly bureaucratic tendencies which we 
see to be stealing over almost every civilized nation.” The object of her 
essay is to show the danger of bureaucratic tyranny—“ a tyranny which 
may establish itself under the shelter of a liberal or democratic govern- 
ment, no less than under an autocracy or empire ”—and to suggest what 
lessons may be learned from the present struggle for decentralization 
going on in France. Mrs. Butler sketches the history of the growth of 
the police organizations here and in France; she points out the evils, 
actual and contingent, which have happened or may happen here as well 
as there, and offers some moderate suggestions. But she admits, on the 
one hand, the extreme delicacy and difficulty of the whole police problem ; 
and on the other declares that no solution possible at present can be 
considered more than transitional, pending reforms that will modify the 
whole of the faulty social organization under which we live. 

Mr. C. G. Leland has much that is excellent to say on elementary 
education, and he says it well, with force and earnestness, in the volume* 
now before us. Almost every man who has thought about education 
and the aims it is imperatively called on to realize to-day must agree 
with most, if not all, of what Mr. Leland insists on. Differences on 
minor details there will be, but in the main we are agreed on the prin- 
ciples laid down. Unfortunately, there is a long interval between the 
intellectual assent to a doctrine and the acting upon it. Mr. Leland’s 
valuable experiences, both in Europe and America, his remarkable success 
in practice, and the vigorous writing and lecturing with which he has 
foilowed it up, must advance the cause of educational reform. The most 
doubtful point in Mr. Leland’s system is the prominence given to early, 
and what we think excessive, exercise of the memory. It is quite possible 
that, combined with just the right amount of counterbalancing exercises, 
the memory can be cultivated to an astonishing degree without hurting 
the other tender mental faculties ; but where one teacher like Mr. Leland 
himself succeeds a dozen may fail, and do irreparable harm. On the train- 
ing of his constructive faculties chiefly by means of the minor arts, and the 
futility of attempting to teach trades directly to boys at school, Mr. Leland’s 
experiences are most convincing. The success attained by boys and girls 
after a very short time in the minor arts (modelling, carving, repoussé, &c.) 


2 “ Government by Police.”” By Josephine E. Butler. London: Fisher Unwin. 1888. 
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is surprising. They become quickly interested in the work, especially if 
they have learned something of free-hand drawing and designing; and 
the training of hand and mind so acquired is found most valuable 
when, later, they emerge into actual industrial life, and have to earn a 
living. How to train the masses for the life they have to live is perhaps 
the most important social-political problem of the civilized world at the 
present moment. We have not solved it in practice. Indeed, our 
national system seems to be quite on the wrong tack, and blissfully 
ignorant of the shoals it is steering straight towards. It is turning out 
& helpless, and therefore discontented, proletariat, educated, it would 
seem, with the malevolent purpose of enabling them only to perceive how 
wretched their lot is, and how little they have learned that can help to 
‘better it. If Mr. Leland’s experiences convince some of us that our School 
Board education is capable of being made more practical he will have 
deserved well of us. 

A four-volume work on education and instruction,* by M. Oct. Gréard, 
Vice-Rector of the Academy of Paris, and member of the Académie 
Francaise, is quite certain to be a work of the highest importance— 
exhaustive, thoughtful, scholarly, These and other merits characterize 
the work before us. Obviously, it calls for much fuller notice than we 
could, by any stretch of indulgence, bestow upon it in these pages. We 
must content ourselves with little more than heartily recommending it to 
all who are capable of going thoroughly into the subject, and desire to 
get to the bottom of some of the most difficult problems that the State 
has to solve in connection with national education—questions psycho- 
logical, rather than belonging to the sphere of ordinary politics. There 
is the less need of anything further at present, because most of the studies 
which compose these volumes, have already appeared in various forms. 
M. Gréard writes with direct reference to the French system or systems ; 
but the frequent comparisons instituted between these and the systems 
of other countries and other times, together with the full discussion of 
the principles on which they are or were founded, make his treatment of 
most questions universally applicable. Hence the book is scarcely less 
valuable to the English than to the French student of educational science. 
It is not, however, a book which the ordinary English pedagogue will 
derive much benefit from, even if he should possess the very considerable 
stock of patience that he will require to sustain him in wading through it. 
It is addressed rather to those who control the teachers, than to the 
teachers themselves ; to the Education Department, rather than to school- 
masters. ‘There is a vast mass of information, historical and statistical, 
about French institutions, which, of course, is of little use in itself to any 
but Frenchmen; but the statistics are valuable as premisses on which to 
found conclusions capable of application (with due modification) to our 
own circumstances. M. Gréard devotes one volume exclusively to primary, 
two to secondary, and one to superior education. 

All who have felt the peculiar attraction of East Anglian scenery are 
grateful to Dr. P. H. Emerson for his splendid photogravures. The suc- 
cess of his and Mr. T. F. Goodall’s joint work—“ Life and Landscape on 
the Norfolk Broads ”’—has encouraged Dr. Emerson to return to East 
Anglia—this time alone. “ Pictures of East Anglian Life” ° is his work 

4+‘ Education et Instruction.” Par Oct. Gréard. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1887. 

5 «Pictures of East Anglian Life.” Illustrated with Thirty-two Photogravures and 
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exclusively, the product of his single pen and camera. Artists and lovers 
of the beautiful in Nature will find less delight in it than in the earlier 
work. Indeed it is somewhat disappointing from this point of view, 
when compared with the exquisite platinotypes of the former, which 
appear to us as superior in technique as their subjects are in picturesque- 
ness. Almost every plate of the earlier work illustrates some local 
characteristic ; whereas many of the “ Pictures of East Anglian Life,” so 
far as scenery is concerned, might have been found in any flat country. 

It may be that, as Dr. Emerson aimed chiefly at representing “ life,” he 
was bound to take the landscape as it came. At all events the life of 
East Anglia is better represented than its scenery, and we should have 
little reason to grumble had not the author’s former work entitled 
us to look for beautiful landscape as well as truthful life. Without 
pretending to understand the limitations of the photographer’s or the 
photo-engraver’s art, we may say frankly that we do not like either the 
darkness or the haziness that mark so many of the plates. That, how- 
ever, is a question on which there is room for difference of taste ; and the 
qualities we object to may form the chief merit of the pictures in other 
eyes. We, at all events, prefer the liquid clearness of the earlier work. 
As photographs, plates xv. and xxix. are defective—the foot in xv. and 
the head in xxix. Yet, after allowing for all faults, or what seem such 
to us, this splendidly got-up folio is an important work, reflecting high 
credit on all concerned in its production. We hope Dr. Emerson will 
not allow his camera to remain idle. Turning to the ietter-press we find 
a good deal of information about the East Anglian peasantry, especially 
those belonging to the neighbourhood of Southwold, freshly gathered on 
the spot from direct observation, and from conversation with the peasants 
and fisherfolk. Dr. Emerson has been a close observer of their character 
and intelligence, and has much that is curious to say about their half- 
pagan superstitions, their archaic materia medica, their habits, customs, 
and sports, their politics, the relations of farmers and landlords, &c. &c. 
They are not a very loveable or attractive people, these East Anglians, 
They are densely ignorant, superstitious, slow-witted, suspicious of each 
other and of strangers ; consequently unsympathic and uncommunicative. 
But, on the other hand, they are hard-working, thrifty, independent, 
and entirely honest. Their isolation from the rest of England, and the 
absence of manufactures, which go far to explain their ignorance and 
general backwardness, have enabled them to preserve many old-world 
traits, which give them a very peculiar interest in these days of universal 
sameness. There are many spots in East Anglia where place and people 
are little different from what they were two or three centuries ago. Yet 
one very modern idea is, according to Dr. Emerson, making rapid pro- 
gress amongst the peasantry. “The great dream of their life,” he assures 

us, “is the ‘ Nationalization Scheme.’ Everything is to become nation- 
alized; . . . . yet the Government is not to be centralized, but to become 
absolutely local.” The general impression, regarding the Norfolk pea- 

santry that one gets from Mr. Emerson’s “ Pictures,” is less pleasant 
than readers of Dr. Jessop’s delightful papers on “ Arcady”’ might 
expect. Yet both may be true. Both writers warn us that one parish 

differs from another in a surprising degree. Different parishes, viewed 
from different points, with different sympathies, may well leave widely 
different impressions. : 
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The task of abridging and editing the voluminous manuscripts left by 
John Ramsay * of Ochtertyre has been satisfactorily accomplished by Mr. 
Alexander Allardyce. The original MSS. filled ten bulky volumes: the 
editor has reduced them to two. They were written chiefly in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, with occasional additions during the 
first ten or twelve years of the present. Ramsay died in 1814, and his 
MSS. soon fell into oblivion, until it happily occured to his present 
representative that they might interest the present generation. Mr, 
Allardyce assures us that “ while extracting from the MSS. such sections 
as it appeared to him the author himself laid most stress upon, the editor 
has not in any way altered the language or even the spelling of the 
original.” The selection, so far as one can judge without seeing the 
omitted portions, has been judiciously made. It accords strictly with the 
intention of the author, which was to present to posterity a picture of 
Scotland and Scotsmen as‘he knew them. Amongst men of letters with 
whom Ramsay came into personal contact were Burns, Scott and Lord 
Kames—the last-named being his neighbour and intimate acquaintance 
in the country. Ramsay did not live much in Edinburgh, but he was in 
touch with the best of its society. The MSS. in which so shrewd an 
observer, with such opportunities as he possessed, systematically recorded 
his recollections and impressions of Scotch life and manners a hundred 
years ago, could not fail to be of interest to the present generation. And 
in fact they are of very considerable interest, Yet, after all, they give 
us but a superficial view. They show us many curious details of con- 
temporary customs and ideas in regard to eating, drinking, marrying, 
burying, clan sentiment, superstitions, &c. But of the deeper forces 
which were slowly but profoundly modifying all Scotch life and thought 
Ramsay seems to have taken little note. The Laird of Ochtertyre was, 
however, something besides a dilettante man of letters. He was a success- 
ful agriculturist, and introduced many improvements into his own part of 
the country—notably in forestry and the reclamation of moss lands. His 
experiences as a country gentleman, and his observations on the Highlands 
and Highlanders, are, to our thinking, by far the most attractive portions 
of the MSS. But all through there is reflected something of the cheerful 
quaintness of this genial old bachelor, devoting himself to the duties of a 
good landlord and friendly neighbour, while cultivating at spare times his 
literary, scientific, and antiquarian taste. He died in 1814, beloved by 
his tenants and “ highly esteemed by all classes of the community.” Itis 
generally asserted that he was in part the prototype of Scott’s “ Monk- 
barns.” 

It is certainly strange that islands with such a glorious and healthy 
subtropical climate as the Canary Archipelago’ possesses, lying within four 
or five days of our southern ports, should be so little visited by any of 
the crowd who yearly fly from our wintry shores to look for warmth and 
health in every corner of the earth, and too often find the south of 
Europe, with its cruel east winds and capricious sunshine, a delusion and 
asnare. Mr. and Mrs. Stone deserve the credit of having been probably 

6 “Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century.” From the MSS. of John 
Ramsay, Esq., of Ochtertyre. Edited by Alexander Allardyce. Two vols. Edin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1888. 

7 “Teneriffe and its Six Satellites ; or, the Canary Islands, Past and Present.” By 
bg omg —— With Maps and Illustrations: Two vols. London: Marcus Ward 
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the first English—Mrs. Stone was certainly the first English woman— 
to thoroughly explore the whole group. The priest of Hierro informed 
them that they were the very first English that had ever set foot in that 
considerable island. But even Teneriffe is curiously little known or visited. 
A few days chiefly devoted to the Peak, and possibly a day or two in 
Gran Canaria, measure the extent of the acquaintance which the few who 
visit the islands at all can boast of. It is hard to believe that these are 
the very islands which poets and geographers have for centuries styled 
the Fortunate Isles, the Isles of thé Blest, the Garden of the Hesperides. 
Mrs. Stone declares that they fully deserve these flattering titles, and that 
“‘the Happy Isles of the Greeks and Latins are in very truth the Happy 
Isles of to-day.” But when we examine her experiences and her im- 
pressions, faithfully recorded in her journal from day to day, the details 
of the picture scarcely bear out this general description. Nature, except 
in two or three spots, seems neither grand nor beautiful. The scenery 
is hardly second-rate. The glory of the ancient forest has disappeared 
before the wasting axe of the Spaniard, whose rule has blighted the phy- 
sical, as well as moral, beauty of these Elysian Fields. . The soil, in con- 
sequence, is burned up, the landscape dusty, arid, the mountains bare, the 
valleys unwatered, the people little picturesque or interesting from any 
point of view, and their personal habits prohibitive of intimacy. Flies, 
vermin, and excruciating footpaths in lieu of roads, plague one inordinately. 
Against these and other drawbacks the Archipelago has one supreme merit 
—its climate. It really seems to deserve its high reputation. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stone spent six months in the Archipelago, during which time, by 
almost incessant travelling on horseback or camelback, they explored the 
whole group. Mrs. Stone’s journal records, with tiresome fidelity, every- 
thing they saw, heard, did, or suffered. There is much that is valuable, 
mixed with much that we could willingly spare. She succeeds almost too 
well in representing the Canary Islands as they presented themselves to 
her. There is hardly any scientific matter in these two volumes, but 
plenty of such facts of observation as lie on the surface. If the author’s 
accuracy is not unimpeachable it is, at least, as nearly so, as the circum- 
stances of her rapid tour allow us to expect, and her details are vivid and 
direct from the facts. Hence, these volumes will be an invaluable 
travelling companion for all who meditate a visit of health or pleasure. 
The analysis of the expenses of the trip, which is fully given at the end of 
Vol. I1., will also be useful. A considerable number of woodcuts, after 
photographs taken by Mr. Stone, are of no particular interest, but the 
maps are really valuable. 

Corea is not an ideal place to live in, if one may judge by Mr. Carles’ 
experiences.® Bad lodging, bad food, bad weather, bad roads, and a cold, 
if not unfriendly, attitude towards foreigners, are not, in Corea, compen- 
sated by any superb scenery or picturesque native life. Neither does 
there seem to be much to attract the antiquarian or anthropologist, or 
even the commonplace trader. Still it must be admitted that the Penin- 
sula is even now almost an undiscovered country, and closer acquaintance 
with its capabilities and its inhabitants may quite possibly reveal elements 
of interest at present overlooked. These, however, are not foreshadowed 
by Mr. Carles ; nor was anything of the kind to be expected from him, as 
his acquaintance with the country was limited to eighteen months’ residence 


8 «Life in Corea.” By W. R. Carles. London: Macmillan & Co. | 1888. 
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in it as H.M. Vice-Consul. During this short period he appears to have 
been very active, constantly travelling, and visiting distant provinces and 
distinguished natives. His book does not profess to do more than relate 
his personal experiences. Through these the reader gets a fair general 
idea of the external aspects of the country and the people, as they present 
themselves to a foreigner who does not speak their language and is 
dependent on an interpreter. There is good deal of scattered miscel- 
laneous information not to be found in previous works; and a good map. 
The illustrations, reproductions of paintings in sepia by a native artist, are 
decidedly quaint. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue “Story of the Nations’? Series is rapidly growing, and meanwhile 
keeps up its character. The interest of Mr. Bradley’s history of the 
Goths is sustained throughout. The manner of telling the story is as 
interesting as the matter, and the story of few nations is so much what 
would be called in fiction sensational. Within the space of 600 or 700 
years the Goths were mere barbarians, bent on nothing but slaughter and 
pillage ; were rulers of the Roman Empire ; and then “ vanished from the 
stage of history, Jeaving scarcely a trace behind,’’ except the Spanish royal 
house, and the little colony in the Crimea found by Busbequius in the 
sixteenth century. The history is of course mainly founded on Gibbon’s 
“ wonderful work,” but by no means slavishly, and other more recent 
writers have been consulted. War, of course, fills the greater part of the 
book, and the description of the battles, and, especially, of the great sieges 
of Rome, are described with unusual force and clearness. 

Another volume in the same Series is devoted to the history of Chaldea,? 
beginning with the Turanian descendants of Cain, and telling us in a brief 
form the result of the researches of scholars into the history, language, 
and religion of the Accadians and Babylonians. The indebtedness of the 
author of the Hebrew Pentateuch to Babylonian literature invests the 
latter with a special interest to English folk to whom the Bible is so 
familiar. The precision about dates of these writers on a history which 
has scarcely emerged from total darkness is amusing to students of later 
periods, who know how difficult chronological accuracy is even with the 
help of documents and State Papers. The date, for instance, of the 
invasion of Accad by Khudur-Nankhundi, king of Elam, is given as 
2280 B.c., a date, says M. Ragozin, “not to be disputed.’ But how is 
this obtained ? Asshurbanipal, who lived in 645 B.c., found a statue of 
Nana, which was said to have been carried away by the Elamite king 1635 
years before. The arithmetic no doubt is correct, but what is the 
evidence for the correctness of the factors? The inscription which contains 


1 “The Story of the Nations: The Goths.” By Hen. Bradley. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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the figures states that the goddess spoke to the king, not an indication of 
a scientific habit of mind in the composer. The illustrations are mainly 
selected from the new edition of Lenormant’s splendid work on the Ancient 
History of the East,> a complete mine of information for all that concerns 
the subject. The word ‘‘ Orient” is given a very wide interpreta- 
tion, and includes Egypt, Carthage, as well as the Asiatic peoples of 
Assyria, Media, Persia, Israel, Canaan, Arabia, and Phoenicia, so that the 
illustrations present a valuable conspectus of ancient art—from flint 
axes and primeval sgra/fti to the finest specimens of Assyrian bas-reliefs 
and Egyptian paintings and jewellery. About twenty years ago M. Lenor- 
mant brought out a Manual on the same subject, which he commenced to 
re-write on a larger scale, so as to include the ever-increasing discoveries 
of Oriental scholars. He had completed the first three volumes, con- 
taining a general account of the origins and tongues of the races of which 
he meant to write, and the history of the Egyptians, when his work was 
interrupted by death. The succeeding volumes, containing the histories 
of the Assyrians and other nations already mentioned, were written by 
M. Babelon, an official in the Department of Medals and Antiques in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, a worthy successor of M. Lenormant. Though 
we have specially mentioned the illustrations, it is uot from any desire to 
magnify the artistic work at the expense of the literary, but because it is 
difficult to treat of such a vast subject in a few lines. The chapters on 
Assyrian and Persian magic and religion are particularly worthy of 
perusal, even by those who do not care for the mere history of half- 
forgotten people. 

The cheapness of good historical literature is astonishing. It might 
have been thought hardly worth while, in a trade point of view, to 
reprint such a book as the old English translation of Platina’s “ Lives of 
the Popes;”’* but here is a scholarly edition, with a good biography of the 
author and an introduction, issued at one shilling. The first part, dealing 
with St. Peter and his successors, is not in itself of much historical value, 
but is extremely useful, as it tells us exactly what were the common 
beliefs on such matters in Platina’s time—the fifteenth century—and 
thereby explains allusions and references which are continually occurring 
in medieval literature. The later period, about which the author, who 
held an important office in the Roman Curia, knew something more than 
- mere tradition, is of real value. He is tolerably outspoken, too, in his 
reference to the “vile offspring of the most flagitious parents,” who gain 
admittance to the Church, though he passes over one or two awkward 
matters, such as Honorius 1.’s pronunciation in favour of the Monothelite 
heresy. 

The expenditure of public money on the publication of Records and 
State Papers is constantly bearing fruit in the increased value of inde- 
pendent historical literature. Mr. Creighton could scarcely have gained 
sufficient insight into the character of Cardinal Wolsey to write the able 
monograph which has just appeared in the “ English Statesmen ”’ Series,° 
if Government officials had not spent hour after hour, and day after day 


3 « Histoire Ancienne de l’Orient ~— guerres Médiques.”’ Par Fr. Lenormant, 


Continuée par E. Babelon. Six vols. Paris: A. Levy. 1888. 

4 “The Lives of the Popes, from the Time of Jesus Christ to the Accession of 
Gregory VII.” By B. Platina. Translated by Rev. W. Benham. Griffith, Farran, 
Okeden & Welsh. 

5 “Twelve English Statesmen: Cardinal Wolsey.” By Mandell Creighton. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1888. 
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in deciphering and arranging the multitudinous despatches which mark 
the course of his diplomacy—a diplomacy which was directed to the object 
of making England an important member of the Commonwealth of Europe— 
important more as a mediator between contending States than as a par- 
ticipator in their wars. In Wolsey’s age, it must always be remembered, 
Christendom formed one theoretically united body, headed by the Pope and 
Emperor, of which England, notwithstanding the old claim of the King of 
England to be Emperor within his island, was a comparatively insignificant 
member. Wolsey’s aim was to make her “ secure a leading position in 
European affairs, which since his days has seemed her natural right.” 
No small achievement, though the result, after his race was run, was quite 
different to what he anticipated; to enable her to steer through the 
changes of the Reformation, on her own course, and take up a compara- 
tively isolated position, A statesman of that period was not, as now, 
more or less a slave to the will of the country or his party, but the 
servant of his king. The feeling honestly held that a man was doing his 
duty when he obeyed his king, even if he disapproved of what he was 
doing, accounts for much of the seeming inconsistency and immorality 
which characterized the conduct of men like Wolsey, and even Cranmer. 
Another external authority, the Church, was the guide to men like Fisher 
and More, and there were but few who put their own ideas of right and 
wrong, or their own conscience, above either. For the last years of the great 
Cardinal we happily possess Cavendish’s touching memoir, of which Mr. 
Creighton has made good use, as he has of all his other authorities. He 
errs, however, in saying that Cardinal Campeggio held the bishopric of 
Hereford. This See was about this time held by an Italian Cardinal, 
but it was Adrian de Castello, not Campeggio, the latter having 
been Bishop of Salisbury from 1524 to 1534, when he was deprived for 
non-residence. “ Merciless slaughter”’ is scarcely a phrase applicable 
to the raids on the Scotch border. There was, of course, plenty of 
bloodshed, but the warfare was not unlike a rough game with clearly 
defined rules, the infraction of which was punished by the wardens ; each 
side after a fray, as an old chronicler expresses it, “ thanking each other 
for the sport they had shown.” 

Mr. Cyril Ransome ° continues to do good and useful work in the line 
of English history. Some five years ago we noticed a capital “ handbook 
in outline” compiled by him and Mr. Dyke Acland, and now Mr. 
Ransome alone has brought out a very good short history for schools. It 
will not do for the sole lesson-book, as the author has abstained from 
enlarging on what is described in such histories as are in most pupils’ 
hands, in order to find room for other matter, especially referring to con- 
stitutional points, which might otherwise be overlooked. The genealogies, 
which include the Royal families of France and Scotlandas well as England, 
will be found most useful, and also the list of chief men in each reign. 

Miss Baker has now completed her “ First History of the English 
People,” ’ of. which the first two volumes were noticed last month. 

Genealogy and heraldry are two of the handmaids of history,® and while 


6 «A Short History of England, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day.” By 
Cyri! Ransome, B.A. Rivingtons. 1888. 

7 “A First History of the English People.” By Amy Baker. Vol. III., James I. 
to the Revolution ; Vol. IV., William III. to Victoria (1887). Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey & Co. 1888. 
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these sciences possess an ever-increasing interest to many who study 
them for their own sake, the researches and the facts discovered by those: 
who have no object but the rather circumscribed one of ascertaining the 
descent of their own family, are constantly found to be of the greatest 
value by workers who cultivate the larger field of national history. The 
true date of a historical document is sometimes determined merely from 
the mention of comparatively obscure persons, for whom the historian 
might hunt in vain if the genealogist had not cleared the ground and 
marked the way for him. The claim of Dr. Howard’s publication to be 
called Miscellanea will be freely granted by every one, seeing that it 
contains pedigrees from the Herald’s College records, pedigrees carefully 
worked out from various sources ; lists of baptisms, marriages and burials. 
at Christ Church, Oxford, and parish churches in nearly every county 
in England; entries from fly-leaves of old Bibles and prayer-books, 
copies of inquisitions post-mortem and similar records ; lists of the chief 
inhabitants of London in the Stuart period, and many other matters quos 
nune perscribere longum’st. Illustrations too are not wanting, and are 
equally miscellaneous. Facsimiles of grants of arms, beautifully printed in 
colours ; heraldic book-plates, old monuments and windows in churches ; 
seals, and innumerable coats-of-arms are freely scattered throughout the 
book. The amount of information given and the research used by the 
contributors is very various. The series of articles on the ancestors of 
William Dalison, who was Judge of the Queen’s Bench in Queen Mary’s 
time, is especially worthy of note, both for the wideness of the research 
and the correctness of the rendering of the records printed. The story 
is that the ancestor was a William d’Alengon, who came over with the 
Conqueror. This, these articles do net prove, but at all events they 
carry the name Alengon as far back as the twelfth century, and in the 
succeeding century the name becomes altered to Alizon, both forms 
occurring in the same document. The gradual change of names is 
interesting. On the fly-leaf of a prayer-book, three generations write 
themselves de Vantier, Wantié, Wanty. In earlier times, Roger Ad 
Ripam has for son John Atbeke (at the Beck), alias Leigborne— Leigh- 
borne being probably the name of the beck, unless perhaps Leigh is the 
French Jez, near, which, however, is not likely. 

“Prince Czartoryski’s Memoirs” ® form a contribution of some signifi- 
cance to the political history of Europe during the period between the years 
1794 and 1861. The Memoirs themselves certainly terminate with the 
year 1805, but the letters, memoranda, and other documents to which 
the editor has had access, furnish a sufficiently interesting history of the 
remainder of that period. The Prince was born in 1770, at Warsaw in 
Poland, and before he attained the age of twenty-five the kingdom of 
Poland was for a third time partitioned, and the vast estates of the 
Czartoryski family were ordered by the Empress Catherine of Russia to 
be confiscated in consequence of the opposition offered by the heads of 
that family to the partition. This led to negotiations between the 
Emperor of Austria, the Czartoryskis, and the Empress Catherine ; and, 
after much delay, Prince Adam Czartoryski, the author of these Memoirs, 
entered the service of Russia, in consideration of the Empress Catherine 
cancelling the confiscation of the Czartoryski estates. Prince Adam 
Czartoryski became during the life of the Empress Catherine the attached 


® “Memoirs of Prince Adam Czartoryski.” ‘Edited by Adam Gilgud. Two vols. 
London: Remington & Co. 
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friend of the Grand Duke Alexander, afterwards the Emperor Alexander I. 
The Prince describes the Empress Catherine, and also her immediate 
successor, the Emperor Paul, in terms which exactly correspond with the 
English conception of these respective personages. The former was 
cruel but great, while the latter was cruel but small and contemptible. The 
tragic story of Paul’s assassination by his most trusted officers is told 
with much dramatic force, but the principal interest in the Memoirs 
attaches to the relations between Alexander and Czartoryski. The 
Prince’s friendship with Alexander commenced in 1796, and continued 
unbroken till at any rate 1813. This friendship arose partly, no doubt, 
from the sympathy which Alexander, felt for Czartoryski, but the real! 
and efficient cause was Alexander’s delusion that he was a disciple of 
philosophy and a lover of freedom. His conversation abounded in the 
praise of freedom, and in ideas for the restoration of Poland’s indepen- 
dence. What was the result? Not only did he never do anything for 
Poland or any similar cause, but, on the contrary, he mocked Poland, 
when in the extreme of misery, by giving to her a Constitution upon 
paper, and then authorizing his military agents, first to violate the Con- 
stitution, and afterwards to persecute all Poles who complained. Czar- 
toryski spent the best of his years in serving the worst of all masters—a 
monarch who raised and encouraged bright hopes and sanguine expecta- 
tions, not to transmute them into brilliant deeds, but merely to regale 
and indulge his sense of his own importance and power. Alexander died 
in 1825 without redeeming the pledges in youth he had too often given 
to Czartoryski for Poland’s restoration. Nicholas next succeeded to the 
throne, and forthwith proscribed Czartoryski. The Prince fled to 
England, but ultimately settled in Paris. His long life, which ended in 
1861 at Meaux, was a succession of noble and arduous labours on behalf of 
Poland. But the doom of Poland was, if not always inevitable, in the 
end irrevocable. This was the view which prevailed in England, although 
Lord Brougham and others for a time took a different view. The general 
reader who has little taste for bygone political disputes will be enter- 
tained by the descriptions contained in these volumes of Goethe, Wieland, 
and Madame de Staél, and will only regret that the Prince did not leave 
behind him more of his impressions of the men of his time. Here and. 
there glimpses of Polish and Russian life occur. One quaint and some- 
what savage practice is mentioned in the Memoirs—that of whipping the 
pages who wait on distinguished persons, it being considered by the 
majordomos of a household a good thing to prepare pages in that way 
before proceeding on a journey. 

In the opinion of Herr Hermann Conrad the works of Thackeray !° are 
defective in artistic construction, and frequently fail to excite the reader’s 
interest. The former fault is traced to want of care, and the latter to the 
absence of incident in the novels, of romance in their author, and of 
pathos and sentiment in the characters of his creation. “Es fehlen in 
Thackeray’s' Entwickelung die Fiille der Aiissern Erlebenisse eines 
Dickens, und das Pathos der inneren Kampfe eines Carlyle, einer George 
Eliot.” Notwithstanding these faults, Herr Conrad ranks Thackeray, on 
account of his marvellous power of character-drawing (“ Charakter-zeich-- 
nung ’’), with Dickens and George Eliot. But even this great quality is, 
in the German critic’s opinion, impaired by exaggeration and a pessimistic 


10 ** William Makepeace Thackeray.” Ein Pessimist als Dichter. Von Hermann 
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tendency to represent human nature as mean and low. It is in the eyes 
of most Germans a grievous thing to lack a full sense of romance, and, in 
Germany, this term has far less latitude than in England. Wherever the 
two elements of strangeness and beauty coexist, Englishmen find romance ; 
but, unless Germans find “ das Pathos der inneren Kiampfe ” or a hero with 
some family likeness to Werther, their sense of romance lies dormant. It 
is hard for a thorough German to appreciate Thackeray, and none the less 
because of his famous lines on Werther. It is, however, always a matter 
of some interest to obtain the opinion of a foreigner on a celebrated 
Englishman and his works. The volume before us contains a careful 
account of Thackeray’s life and a temperate criticism of his various works. 
The criticism is made from the well-known German standpoint that every 
life should have some bright aim and lofty ideal, and that works of art 
vary in their value according to the force with which they illustrate and 
apply that truth. Though a trifle didactic, the book is readable and 
sufficiently short. 

Germans and others who care for folk-lore will be pleased with this 
little book. It tells us that in 1587, at Frankfort-on-Main, one Johann 
Spies published the first book on the legend (“volksage”) of the 
necromancer, Doctor Johann Faust. Consequently, by last autumn, 
three hundred years had elapsed since the publication of the book by 
Johann Spies, and, as Herr Engel puts it, the year 1887 was the jubilee 
year of a book, which is the ancestor (“ Ur-ahn,”’) of all other books on 
Faust. Herr Engel gives a succinct account of this remarkable book, and 
also of the principal intermediate works on the Faust legend. He claims 
for that legend a priority over all other legends in the world, by reason 


of the extent and degree of its popularity. He also shows that the 
history of an extraordinary person named Faust, who lived between 1507 
and 1535, gave rise to the legend. This would appear to be so, as Johann 
Spies, in the preface to his famous book, refers to Faust as “noch bey 
Menschen Gedichtnuss gelebt.” 

No one is better qualified than Mr. Sutherland Edwards to be the his- 
torian of the “ Queens of Song,’’” nor could those whom the author styles 


at the commencement of the above work the “ most fortunate of women ” 


have found themselves in better or more trustworthy hands. The two 
volumes he has just brought out cover a period of time extending from 
the seventeenth century up to the present date, and, besides giving a de- 
tailed account of the history and surroundings of a score of the most 
famous “ prime donne,” contain much interesting information with regard 
to many other persons in other walks of life. Regarding the lives of those 
artists who flourished before the author's time, he has had, of course, to 
rely upon information gathered from previous writings, but he has care- 
fully separated the wheat from the chaff, and what he does not give us we 
may be certain was not worth having. In dealing with the great singers of 
more modern times, the historian is able to write from personal acquaint- 
ance with the subjects of his discourse, and this part of his work, there- 
fore, will be more particularly interesting to the reader who will, we are 
sure, experience a feeling of regret when he arrives at the last page of 
the secoud volume. We have only to add that to each volume there is 


11 “Tas 300 jahrige erste Faust-Buch von Jahre 1587.” Ein Buch-Jubilium. Bespro- 
chen von Karl Engel. Oldenburg und Leipzig: A. Schwartz. 1887. 
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appended an excellent index of the names, operas, and oratorios men- 
tioned in its pages. 

Another work before us on a kindred topic,’* will, we fear, scarcely be 
read with so much pleasure. Naturally in all autobiographies there 
must be a great predominance of the first person singular; but surely 
Madame Ristori might have spared us quite so much self-adulation ! 
From first to last the author sounds her own trumpet in loud and dis- 
cordant notes, In her preface she says, “ My existence has been wholly 
passed in long journeys, and I have carried on my art in all countries. 
Under every sky I have personated the immortal heroines of immortal 
masterpieces, and I have seen the powerful accent of human passion 
thrill with intense emotion the most different peoples.’ She played 
with Vestris, she knew Dumas, Rachel, Ary-Scheffer, Salvini, Rossi, and 
many other interesting persons. After all this the reader is justified 
in expecting at least some slight account of the different countries 
through which she passed, and some of the celebrities whom she met; but 
no, they are simply alluded to in the sense of giving additional lustre to 
Madame Ristori herself, and throughout the 303 pages which the book 
contains the same strain of self-glorification is carried on. Madame Ristori 
is acknowledged as a great actress ; her artistic genius, her marvellous 
tragic powers are admitted on all sides with unstinted generosity (to a 
degree indeed beyond which she herself could have no ambition to 
attain), and it is a pity, therefore, that she has not been content with the 
public recognition of her marvellous ability as a tragédienne, without 
wishing to come before the public in a fresh light—viz., that of a writer. 
An able dramatic critic, Professor Morley, wrote of Madame Ristori (and 
his opinion was but a fair reflex of that held by a justly admiring public), 
“ She triumphs when she has simply to display the usual resources of her 
art as a tragédienne.”’ 

Mr. Talboys Wheeler has proved himself to be a trustworthy authority 
on India, by his valuable works on that Empire and its history. But not 
all great authorities are able to write a satisfactory textbook for students 
on the subjects whereof they are the oracles. A critical perusal of 
Mr. Wheeler’s “ College History of India ” ** has satisfied us of his com- 
petence to write an excellent textbook. It is a really capital work, and 
will be invaluable to students. It recounts all the salient points of the 
history of India from 3B.c. 250 down to the present year, in a clear 
business-like way, and the writer has shown great skill and judgment in 
the condensation of the vast amount of material he has used. The 
student who becomes master of its contents will more than satisfy the 
demands of the most exigent examiner. 

18 “Madame Ristori: an Autobiography.” London: W. A. Allen & Co. 1888. 


4 “College History of India: Asiatic and European.” By J. Talboys Wheeler, 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1888. 
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BELLES LETTRES.. 


“ HEArRTSEASE AnD Ruz,’’! by James Russell Lowell, is a collection of 
poems differing widely in their subjects and their style, but stamped 
throughout with the mark of a cultured and original mind. Mr. Lowell 
only writes when he has something new to say, and when he knows how 
to present the new thought in a pleasing and suitable dress. The pathos 
of life, its vanity and its transience, the mystery of existence, the Being 
and the Presence of God—these are among his graver themes, He sings 
too in delicate vein of love and fancy, and, a master of sportive sentiment, 
he dwells with many a quaint conceit on what old writers call Beauty’s 
charms. And that he is witty and humorous goes without saying. 
Perhaps if he is to be counted amongst those who are poets indeed, he is 
to be blamed for over-much point, for a certain restlessness of style, a 
redundance, not of words nor of imagery, but of turns of thought. We 
have hardly got over our admiration for one pregnant phrase before we 
are confronted with another ; and we are sometimes tempted to ask, if all 
were plums, where was the cake? Among the graver poems is an Ode on 
the Death of Agassiz. Here perhaps Mr. Lowell touches his highest 
point, and in the following lines, which recall a well-known stanza in 
Gray’s Elegy, he records the natural revolt at death—“ the longing, 
lingering look behind ’”»— 


“Truly this life is precious to the root, 

And good the feel of grass beneath the foot ; 

To lie in buttercups and clover-bloom, 
Tenants in common with the bees, 

And watch the white clouds drift through gulfs of trees, 

Is better than long waiting in the tomb; 

Only once more to feel the coming spring 

As the birds feel it when it bids them sing, 
Only once more to see the moon 

Through leaf-fringed abbey-arches of the elms 
Curve her mild sickle in the West, 

Sweet with the breath of haycocks, were a boon 

Worth any promise of soothsayer realms 

Or casual hope of being elsewhere blest.” 


‘Of the fine sonnet named “ Brakes,” or of the humorous pieces, as 
“The Half-way House ” and “ At the Burns Centennial,” we have only 
space to say that they merit the highest praise. 

In his preface to the collected poems of Principal Shairp,? Mr. Francis 
Palgrave sets before us in a few pages a critical estimate of his friend’s 
work. The self-imposed task was no doubt a labour of love, and in 
respect of style and treatment it is a masterpiece of sympathetic criticism. 
Mr. Palgrave perceives in Principal Shairp’s poems “ the note of a pure, 
refined, modest originality ’’—the “ distinction ’’ of Matthew Arnold. “It 
is,” he says, “beyond question a voice, not an echo, which we hear.” 
Greatly as we admire the kind and quality of the verse with which this 


1 “Heartsease and Rue.” By James Russell Lowell. London: Macmillan & Co. 


1888. 
2 “ Glen Desseray, and other Poems.” By John Campbell Shairp. London: Mac- 
aillan & Co. 1888, 
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volume is filled, we are compelled to admit that the voice which we hear 
is the voice of a period and a group, and not that of an original poet. 
The disciple of Scott and Wordsworth and Keble, the friend of Stanley 
and Clough and Matthew Arnold, Principal Shairp gave forth in thought- 
ful and melodious verse the ideas and sentiments of his intellectual pro- 
genitors and contemporaries. That he was man enough to do this with- 
out falling into slavish and feeble imitation of his superiors is much, and 
that he is worthy to be reckoned as a co-mate with so bright a company 
is high praise. The longest poem (Mr. Gladstone might call it the 
volume’s eponymist) , “Glen Desseray,”’ whilst it bears an outward resem- 
blance to Scott, is wanting in movement and in purpose. It displays a 
keen appreciation of mountain scenery and an intimate knowledge of 
Highland life and customs, but we miss the Homeric lilt and the Homeric 
directness which must ever win for Scott a place among the immortals, 
‘Of poems descriptive of Scottish scenery (especially the scenery of Ross), 
Loch Torridon, Glen Torridon, and The Wilderness are by far the most 
striking and original, and do no doubt present to our eyes scenes of sur- 
passing grandeur and immense desolation. We welcome the reprint of 
the well-known “ Balliol Scholars,” meet record of that “ high-hearted 
brotherhood”’ of whom now so few survive. The stanza descriptive of 
Matthew Arnold may be quoted both for its own merits and for the 
melancholy interest with which it must now be read :— 


“So full of power, yet blithe and debonair, 
Rallying his friends with pleasant banter gay, 
Or half-a-dream chaunting with jaunty air 
Great words of Goethe, catch of Béranger. 
We see the banter sparkle in his prose, 
But knew not then the undertone that flows 
So calmly sad, through all his stately lay.” 


Mr. Aubrey de Vere has gathered into two volumes a collection of 
critical essays,’ originally published in the Hdinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews, and eleswhere. A poet himself, he has turned his attention 
chiefly to those poets who commend themselves to readers already imbued 
with the spirit of poetry, and as dwelling within this charmed circle he 
enters with special minuteness into the characteristics of Wordsworth, 
Spencer, and Sir Henry Taylor. In the Essay on the Genius and Passion 
of Wordsworth he devotes himself to the pious task of relieving Words- 
worth from the charge of calmness and want of passion, defining passion 
in its wider and more philosophic sense of enthusiasm, rather than its 
special application to physical emotion. “It is not without cause,” he 
says, “that I have insisted on the passion of Wordsworth’s poetry. It 
has been admired for its. wisdom, and doubtless it is wise; for its purity, 
and nothing can be more pure; for its truthfulness to Nature, and it is 
ever true to her; but if it had possessed these merits alone and unmixed 
with passion, it would have lacked what is essentially characteristic of it. 
Remove from Wordsworth’s meditative poetry the element of passion— 
not the passion which obscures and destroys, but that ‘ unconsuming fire 
of light’ which kindles into a more radiant distinctness all that it touches 
—and much of it would sink into the merely didactic, that is to say, the 
prosaic.” Mr. de Vere, like his master Wordsworth, and like Wordsworth’s 


3 « Kesays chiefly on Poetry.” By Aubrey de Vere, LL.D. In two vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co, 1887. ’ 
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master Milton, addresses an audience “ fit though few;”’ but for those 
who love and heed the lofty sentiment, and subtle discrimination of what 
may, indeed, be called the “ higher criticism,’’ these unpretending volumes 
will prove a source of delight. 

“ A Lawyer’s Leisure ’’* belongs to that large and increasing class of 
publications in verse, which may be described as excellent for an amateur. 
Here and there, as in the sonnets, named “ Life and Hope,” “The Pil- 
grimage of Love,” and the charming jeu d’esprit, “ A June Morning,” Mr. 
Williams steps out of the ruck of non-combatants and marches boldly and 
to tune. But then he falls back again, and ends as he begins, an amateur. 

We regret that we can do no more than acknowledge the receipt 
of “Ixora: a Mystery;”® “Songs in Ziglag,”® by Allen Upward ; 
‘* Robert Emmet,”’ a Tragedy of Irish History, by Joseph J. C. Clarke ; 
and “ Cloudrifts at Twilight,” ® by William Batchelder Greene. We have 
also received from Messrs. Macmillan the following additions to their 
excellent series of Elementary Classes :—“ Selections from Arrian,”’ ® with 
notes, vocabulary and exercises, by Rev. John Bond and Arthur 8S. 
Walpole; “ Virgil, Zneid VI.,” ° with notes and vocabulary, by T. E. 
Page; and “ Virgil, Aneid IX.," with notes and vocabulary, by H. M. 
Stephenson. 

“The Blacksmith of Voe,”’? by Paul Cushing, is a pleasant book to 
read. The scene is laid in the northern valleys of Derbyshire, veiled 
under the thin disguise of Peakshire, and there is charm as well as 
novelty in the descriptions of scenery and local characteristics. The 
story turns on a quarrel between a miller named Luke Boden and his 
brother Abel, a widower with one child. According to general report, 
Abel had tried to murder Luke, and, fail 1g, had disappeared. According 
to Luke’s inner conviction he had murdered Abel, and thrown his body 
into a disused quarry ; and to the least experienced novel-reader it is 
plain that the return of the long-lost Abel will be the spring and motive 
of the drama. Twenty years after the quarrel the smithy of Voe is for 
sale, and after a spirited contest between the miller and the squire, it is 
at last knocked down at a fancy price to a stranger, who gives himself the 
name of Christopher Kneebour. The stranger, who by no means comes 
up to the native conception of a blacksmith, and is evidently a man of 
substance, retains at the forge the services of Abel Boden’s son, who has 
been apprenticed to Jack Wragg, the hereditary blacksmith of the district. 
Now the miller, as millers mostly use, had an only daughter Ruth, 
between whom and her cousin, young Abel Boden, there is a secret, and 
owing to Luke’s hatred to the son of a murdered brother, a hopeless 

4 “ A Lawyer's Leisure.” By James Williams. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
se Ixora: a Mystery.” London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1888. 

6 “ Songs in Ziglag.” By Allen Upward. London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrie 
‘6: ae Robert Emmet.” By Joseph J. C. Ularke. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1888. 

8 *¢Cloudrifts at Twilight.”” By William Batchelder Greene. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. 

® “Selections from Arrian.” -Edited by Rev. John Bond and A. 8. Walpole, M.A. 

London: Macmillan & Co. 1888. 
Pilea Aneid VI.” Edited by T. E. Page, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 
. - ‘« bi A£neid IX.” Edited by H. M. Stephenson, M.A. London: Macmillan 
12°c The Blacksmith of Voe.” By Paul Cushing. Edinburgh and London : William 
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-attachment. A second love-story arises from the maturer love of 
Christopher Voe—nominally blacksmith of Voe, but in reality a wealthy 
American sheep farmer—and Janoca, the refined and high-bred sister of a 
refined and high-bred brother, Balthasar Phythian, the half-unwilling 
suitor of Ruth of the Mill. Of the identity of the blacksmith of Voe { 
with the murdered Abel the author makes no secret, but it is only at the 
end of the third volume that the long wished-for father makes himself 
known to the already beloved son. The description of the flood is vivid, 
but we seem to have read it before, whilst an account of the annual 
well-dressing, or decoration of wells, is, so far as the subject goes, more 
original. Here and there Mr. Paul Cushing builds his fabric a little too 
much in what may be nicknamed the Besantine style, and, doubtless, a bold 
and cheerful presentment of manifest improbabilities is magnificent, but 
it is not art. The relations of Janoca to her brother, and the part which 
the latter plays towards Ruth, are purely farcical. At the same time, for 



















a pleasant and wholesome story turning on the lives of natural and agree- 
able human beings, and undefiled with any villains which “are not in the 
bond,” the novel reader should be devoutly thankful. 

“ Joyce ’’)* is the latest—at least we have not heard of a later pro- 
duction of the facile and delightful pen of Mrs. Oliphant. It is the old 
story of the Princess in disguise—a Scottish national schoolmistress, who 
turns out to be the daughter of a colonel who lives at Richmond, and 
visits “the best people.’”’ Joyce, who reminds us not a little of Grace | 
Harvey in Kingsley’s “Two Years Ago,’ has been brought up from 












infancy by Peter and Janet Matheson, a childless couple of the peasant 
class ; but it is known she is not their daughter. Of rare beauty, not 
only is she an enthusiastic te cher, but under the tuition of Mr. Andrew 
Halliday, a village schoolmaster, she has acquired a taste for literature, 
and is able on an emergency to repeat to herself lines from Wordsworth’s 
“ Happy Warrior.” Colonel Hayward, formerly the superior officer, and 
now the guest of Norman Bellendean, the lately returned owner of the 
great place of the neighbourhood, caught by a likeness and by the pecu- 
liarity of the name Joyce, makes inquiry, and finds to his astonishment 
that she is the daughter of a first wife whose death he had assumed, but 
of which he had never received certain information. In his perplexity he 
sends for his present wife, “ Elizabeth,” a lady of parts and purpose, on 
whom his gentle and somewhat feeble character had learned to rest for 
guidance and support. But in this crisis “ Elizabeth” fails him. She is 
annoyed and jealous, and vexed with herself for being unable to enter 
into her husband’s delight at finding himself no longer childless. Joyce, 
to the bitter grief of her foster-parents, is forced to return with the 
colonel and “ Elizabeth” to Richmond, and there at length is brought 
face to face with the insoluble problem of “ whether ’tis better” to 
cleave to her humble lover, Andrew Halliday, or to yield to the entreaties 
of Norman Bellendean, the natural choice of her inborn ladyhood. One 
of the cleverest hits in the book is the effect of a first-class suburban 
villa on the mind of a Scottish maiden, educated indeed, but belonging to 
the peasant class. The narrowness of the well-kept garden, the elaborate 
orderliness of the drawing-room, the presence of wealth, and the absence 
of splendour, excites her surprise and contempt. With “‘ places’ and 
with colleges she was familiar, but of a succession of genteel residences, 



























13 ¢* Joyce.” By Mrs, Oliphant. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1888. 
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named possibly “ The Lawn,” “ The Grove,” and “The Laburnums,” she 
could make nothing. “The gardens are never done,” she says; “ they 
are mowing, or they are watering, or they are sweeping, or they are 
weeding, all the long day; and it’s all very bonnie, very bonnie—grass 
that is like velvet, and rose-bushes—not like our roses at home, but upon 
a long stalk But, oh, granny ! the grand trees are like a hedge to a 
field; they are separating us from the garden next door.” Very clever, 
too, though far from sympathetic, is the picture of the “incumbent ” of 
the new district church, and his “female accomplice,” his hard-working, 
self-denying wife, who tempers genteel poverty with mimicry and gossip. 
For the rector, “ who was more than a fat man, he was a fat clergyman,”’ 
has a kinder word, and we suspect that she was herself won over by the 
bonhomie of her own creation. Asanovel “ Joyce ” has one most serious 
blot. It is a story without an end. Whether the authoress is ina 
hurry or a hobble we cannot say, but we protest against a mysterious and 
quasi-legendary termination to a romance of real life. 

“The Devil’s Die,” * by Grant Allen, bears a sensational title, and the 
contents do not belie the name. Like the fat boy in “ Pickwick,” Mr, Allen 
sets himself “to make yer flesh creep,” and from the beginning of the 
first volume to the end of the third the reader is regaled with fresh sup- 
plies of horrors. Dr. Mohammed Ali, an Indian physician of Arab descent, 
and Harry Chichele, who have been fellow-students at a London hospital, 
meet at a remote village on the coast of Cornwall. There, after a 
marvellous escape from the wreck of a cholera-infected yacht which they 
had rescued when the plague-stricken survivors were at their last gasp, 
meet and fall in love with the Rector’s daughter, Olwen Tregellas. Ivan 
Royle, rescued from the wreck and recovered from the cholera, is a third 
suitor. Dr. Ali, who is beneficent but black, is naturally out of the 
running from the first, and there is but little doubt that Olwen will give 
her hand not to Ivan Royle, who is on the side of the angels, but to 
Harry Chichele, who begins with a little want of feeling, and ends as a 
medical fiend of anew and appalling type. Chichele’s first downward step 
(with the average villain it might be called a plunge) proceeds from an 
excessive devotion to science. He is on the eve of an epoch-making dis- 
covery in connection with fever germs, but in order to make good his theory 
a link is wanting, and this link can only be supplied by a post-mortem 
examination of a patient who has died from lodging-house fever. As luck 
would heve it, just such a patient is brought into the hospital, suffering 
indeed from the murderous assault of a drunken husband, but also 
apparently in the last stage of the requisite fever. Remedies are applied 
and the disease, to the doctor’s intense chagrin, takes a favourable turn. 
Ifthe patient can only be kept warm she yet may live, the germ theory 
may be anticipated, and fame and money, and, above all, Olwen retire into 
the dim distance. Accordingly, at midnight, when the poultices are 
changed, our amiable scientist places a hand which he had previously 
chilled between ice-bags on the patient’s back, and the desired end is 
attained. The patient dies, the germs duly “segment, and Harry 
Chichele is appointed Professor of Atiology with £800 a year. But this 
is nothing to what Mr. Allen can do “if he likes,” and of further experi- 
ments with germs, of hair-breadth escapes from murder and starvation, 
of plot and counterplot,we cannot give even an outline. The merit of the 


i “ The Devil's Die.” By Grant Allen. In three vols. London; Chatto & Windus. 
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book consists not so much in delineation of character as in the vividness 
of presentation of incident and a rapid succession of dramatic situations. 
Dr. Ali Mohammed is a lovable person, but he is almost too good to be 
true, while the sudden transformation of a well-disposed and open-hearted 
young doctor into a murderer of peculiar malignity is hardly to be 
accounted for by a descent in the fourth degree from a Hindoo ancestress. 
Seeta Mayne, the lady novelist, with a stately demeanour and emancipated 
ideas, and who sacrifices her earnings to pay the debts of her brother, a 
Philistine and impecunious colonel, is, on the other hand, a remarkable and 
life-like creation. 

“ Chris,” ” by W. E. Norris, is a short but pleasant tale. The heroine, 
who is a “fetch” of Archie Lovell, innocent, breezy, independent, and 
seventeen, is the only child of a cultured but neglectful father. - The 
father dies, and Chris, who has already contrived to entangle herself with 
a good-looking scamp, on the look-out for an heiress, is forced to exchange 
a villa in the Riviera for a home with a miserly aunt, who lives somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Primrose Hill. A visit to Devonshire to a Lady 
Barnstaple, a friend of brighter days, is marked by the arrival of two other 
lovers on the scene—a neighbouring squire of drunken habits, and Gerald 
Severn, a son of the house, who is in the diplomatic service, but chances 
to be at home on leave. Need we say that the suit of the former is 
encouraged, and that the forlorn little maiden is warded off from the latter 
by her hostess, and that in her despair she returns to Primrose Hill ? 
The murder of Peter, her favourite sky-terrier, by her cruel and vindictive 
aunt, causes her to fly to Paris, where, much as in the last act of a farce, 
she meets her three lovers, and contrives to leave on the mind of Gerald 
Severn the hateful suspicion that she has run away with the handsome 
ne’er-do-weel. Hopeless as the coil may seem, the disentangling process 
is easily accomplished within the two volumes, and the threads run straight 
at last. In the “ Devil’s Die”’ the spirit is considerably above proof, but 
in “ Chris ’’ it is watered down to a point at which the liquor is still sale- 
able, but is no longer potent. 

We regret that we have only space to acknowledge “ A Cloud on St. 
Angelo,” !® by Cyril Bennett ; and “ A Burmese Maid,’ ” by the author of 
“‘ Reginald Vernon.”’ 


15 “ Chris.” By W.E. Norris. In two vols. London and New York : Macmillan 
& Co. 1888. 

16“ A Cloud on St. Angelo.” By Cyril Bennett. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1888. 

17 “ A Burmese Maid.” By the Author of “ Reginald Vernon.” London: Triibner 
& Co. 1888. 





HOME AFFAIRS. 


THE course of affairs during the past month has followed with 
curious accuracy the course of the seasons. “Seed time,” says a 
poet’s proverb, “is learning time,” and the politics of spring-tide 
have this year been a time of much learning. There is hardly an 
aspect of the political situation upon which strong light has not been 
thrown by some event of the month, hardly a factor in the absorbing 
problem which has not been brought into sharp relief. The harvest 
is not yet, but the seeds have on all sides been bursting into life. 
To a superficial observer the Session up to Whitsuntide may seem 
to have been merely a period of barren contention. ‘“ Yet progress 
means contention,” and a close scrutiny of recent home affairs can 
hardly fail to convince any impartial student that an advance has 
been made. 

Look, for instance, at what is often called “ the fatalist argument ” 
for Home Rule, but what is really a common-sense recognition of 
the facts of the case. ‘There is no alternative, so this argument 
runs, between coercion and Home Rule; and at this time of day, 
when we have enfranchised the whole Irish people and when 
democratic principles are in the very air we breathe, it is impossible 
that coercion can long be maintained, As long as coercion is 
maintained, so long will the Irish problem block the way, and 
the maintenance of it will be futile all the time, because 
it must be given up sooner or later. The Unionists deny 
this argument in fofo, its premisses and its conclusions alike. 
Let us see, therefore, how it has fared with their denial this 
month. We may confront them first with an argument from 
authority, which is the more convincing because it ‘vas given un- 
consciously. Lord Carnarvon, on his return from Australia the 
other day, was very angry with Mr. Parnell’s description of him as 
a Conservative Home Ruler; and, by way of clearing his political 
character, confided to the Times his confession of faith (May 11). 
The confession was to this effect: that, “atter gathering opinions 
from almost every class, interest, and section of the Irish people,” 
he had come to the conclusion that there were only two ‘“‘ permanent 
solutions” of the Irish problem possible. One was to govern Ireland 
as a Crown colony, the other was to grant her some form of Home 
Rule. Lord Carnarvon’s experience in Ireland brought him, that is. 
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to say, to precisely the same point as Lord Spencer's and Sir George 
Trevelyan’s and Sir Robert Hamilton’s had brought them. There is 
more of the doctrinaire, and more perhaps of doggedness, in Mr. 
Balfour ; but one need not despair of his finding salvation either, if 
his time of grace be—unhappily—prolonged. The third policy in 
Ireland—the policy of Mr. Balfour himself—meets for the moment, 
it seems, with Lord Carnarvon’s approval; but he expressly regarded 
it as temporary only. Mr. Balfour, on the other hand, professes to 
see no reason why it should not be permanently successful. Let us 
inquire therefore, in the next place, what light the events of the 
month have thrown on his self-satisfied prospect. It cannot be 
denied, we may remark in passing, that Mr. Balfour is giving his 
policy the benefit of fair and firm trial. There is no half-and-half in 
his coercion. During this past month alone he has seen the sentences 
passed upon his “criminals” by resident magistrates increased 
on appeal to the County Court Judges. He has had Mr. O’Brien 
within his clutches again, and he has at last caught Mr. Dillon. So 
far so good for Mr. Balfour; but what are his chances of carrying 
his policy further and permanently ? The Unionists think they can 
do it by shelving the Irish problem and diverting public attention 
to English affairs. This very Session, for instance, was to have been 
an English Session. But has it been so? On the contrary, it has 
been—as one of the Irish members happily described it—‘“ a King- 
Harman Session.” One cannot blame Mr. Balfour, from his point 
of view, in suggesting the appointment of Colonel King-Harman, 
nor Mr, Goschen for his warmth in defending it. If Ireland is to 
be governed in defiance of the wishes of the governed, Colonel 
King-Harman is almost a necessary acquisition, For a policy of 
exasperation, the best-hated landlord in Ireland is your man. But 
what a price his services have cost the Government already! The 
King-Harman Salary Bill has been the evil genius of the Session. 
It has disturbed all Mr. Smith’s arrangements for public business, it 
has put fresh fire into the Opposition, and has reduced the Govern- 
ment’s majority of 114 within eight of vanishing point (May 14). 
And though Whitsuntide is here, the Government has not done 
with it yet! But even apart from Colonel King-Harman, the 
Session has been very far indeed from an English Session. The 
arrears of English legislation—and, above all, of social legislation 
—are heavy and palpable enough. So much so, indeed, that an 
association has been formed (May 17), including many Tory mem- 
bers of both Houses, for forcing social problems to the front in Par- 
liament. The attempt is not very hopeful. There is plenty of interest 
in social problems already. Witness the debates on the sale of drink 
to native races’ (April 24), on the Contagious Diseases Acts in rela- 


1 One cannot write those words without recalling the heavy loss which the native 
races throughout the British Empire have sustained through the death of Mr. F. W. 
Chesson (April 24). 
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tion to India (April 24, May 3, &c.),on Secondary Education (April 27), 
on Early Closing (May 3), on Railway Management (May 4), on 
Small Holdings (May 16). What is wanted is opportunity for 
raising such questions to the sphere of immediately practical politics. 
And how can such opportunity arise as long as even great political 
Bills like Mr. Ritchie’s, and great national questions like that of the 
defence of the country, are hindered and delayed at every turn by 
the eternal pressure of the Irish question? Nor is that all. For 
Mr. Ritchie’s Bill itself, when it does get through (and its passage this 
Session is now by no means certain), will only make the Irish pressure 
more urgent and instant. This is another of the factors making for 
Home Rule which has been brought into great prominence during 
the past month. In our last review of Home Affairs we showed how 
the arguments for Mr, Ritchie’s Bill implied the concession of 
Home Rule to Ireland. This month the case has become explicit in 
the open and aggressive revolt of Lord Randolph Churchill. His 
speech in the House on the Irish County Boards Bill (April 25) 
was a very convincing argument from the point of view of Unionist 
pledges. His speech at Preston (May 16) was equally convincing 
from the point of view of political logic. Lord Randolph, it may be 
said, has no following in the House, and his revolt has met with no 
favour from his party. But in the constituencies he is as powerful 
as ever. He is still easily first as a performer to the Tory gallery, 
and at Preston his heresies were received with enthusiasm. It is of 
course only avery modified form of Home Rule that Lord Randolph 
advocates—as yet. ‘ Equality and simultaneity” are what he goes 
for. But every one knows that County Councils would only be used 
in Ireland as a fresh point d’appui for Home Rule. For that very 
reason, Mr. Balfour and his friends are very wise in breaking their 
pledges and refusing to add even the smallest modicum tothe power 
of local self-government already possessed by the Irish people. But 
then prudence should have warned them from giving County Councils 
to England either. As it is they are on an inclined plane, and 
their policy in England will inevitably land them in the necessity 
of supplying to Ireland another step towards Home Rule, 

There is in fact no middle course; and just as the events of the 
month have lent fresh proof of this fact, so also have they shown 
that there is no room for a middle party. The impotence of the 
Liberal Unionists as a separate organization has twice been very 
conspicuously demonstrated. They opposed the King-Harman 
job, but the Government defied them and they did not dare 
to press their opposition home. This incident showed their power- 
lessness to pull the Government up. The result of the debate on 
Small Holdings showed their powerlessness to propel the Government 
forward. The Liberals supported Mr. Collings, but the Tories simply 
talked him out. It was very unkind of them, but very natural, No 
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group of politicians can expect to have any influence, unless they 
have in reserve the power and the will to turn the Government out, 
But the Liberal Unionists have not the will. They dare not defeat 
the Government, for on the day they did so they would seal their 
own doom. ‘The insignificance of the Liberal Unionist vote in the 
constituencies has been the constant moral of the bye-elections, and the 
figures at Mid-Lanark (April 27) wrote the lesson larger than ever. As 
accessions to the Tory party, the Liberal Unionists count for as many 
heads as there are of them. As an independent party they count for 
nothing; as political factors, they are Tories or they are ciphers. And too 
often, as notably in the division on the Death Duties (April 23), ‘they 
are Tories, On the other side, a corresponding process of unification has 
been going on. The Parnellites, that is to say, have been more and 
more sinking their political identity in the general mass of the 
Liberal party. Mr. Parnell’s speech at the Eighty Club (May 8) 
was at once the symbol, and the declaration, of this solidarity, His 
disavowal of the Plan of Campaigu—on the express ground that 
there were features in the Plan calculated to offend the average 
English voter—was an earnest of the extent to which he is hence- 
forth determined to fuse Parnellism with Liberalism. It would 
have been a remarkable declaration in any case, but it was made 
doubly so by its following so closely upon the Papal Rescript 
(April 26) in condemnation of the Plan of Campaign and of boy- 
cotting. The appearance of the Pope as Emergency man, for 
which the Unionists have so long been moving heaven and earth, 
would probably of itself “not matter much ” (as one of the Catholic 
members put it) in Ireland. But it was, at any rate, felt by the 
mass of the Parnellite party as a blow which required them to close 
up their ranks ; and the intervention of the Irish leader at that par- 
ticular moment, in order to disavow the Plan publicly, unquestionably 
taxed to the utmost the loyalty of his followers. But Mr. Parnell 
has done that before and has succeeded—witness his successful nomi- 
nation of Mr. Dickson, an Ulster Presbyterian, to the vacant seat in 
Dublin (May 14). Nor is the Irish leader a man who acts without 
counting the cost; but his disavowal of the Plan shows how high a 
price he sets on the political alliance of the Liberals, and how confi- 
dent he is of ultimate victory. 

One ground of that confidence he stated at the end of his speech to 
the Highty Club; he said: “I should advise my countrymen, as I 
have continually advised them, to withstand every provocation, to 
submit to every prosecution, to suffer all things rather than go out- 
side the law as it exists in this country. - I trust that they will 
remember that a great and historic party are now committed to their 
cause ; that they have with them the great Liberal party of England, 
who never in history have taken up any cause or attempted any 
reform without winning that cause and that reform in the end.” If 
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one wants evidence of this inevitable triumph of Liberalism, one has 
but to look around, - And that not only at political affairs—at such 
‘spectacles as the triumph of “one man one vote” and the defeat 
‘of the property franchise (May 7), or as the House of Lords itself 
taking to reform (April 26)—but also in the wider sphere of moral 
and religious speculation. Is it not a significant thing that the 
“novel of the season ” should be an argument against the miraculous 
basis of Christianity,! that the orthodox reviewer? should admit the 
nobility of neo-Christian ethics, and that Mr. Spurgeon should be 
left alone by the Baptists in his protest against ‘‘the larger hope?”* 
The world moves, surely, after all. Reaction may endure fora night ; 
but progress cometh in the morning. 
1 Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


2 Mr. Gladstone, in the Nineteenth Century, May 1888. 
> Meeting of the Baptist Union, April 23. . 
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